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PREi  ACE. 


This  publication  comprises  the  sailing  directions  for  the  Cook, 
Tubiini,  and  Society  Islands,  Tuamotu  Archipelago,  Marquesas, 
Tonga,  Samoa,  Fiji,  Union,  Ellice,  Phoenix,  Gilbert,  and  scattered 
islands  lying  to  the  northward  of  this  region  known  as  the  Line 
Islands.  It  cancels  all  Notices  to  Manners  up  to  and  including  No. 
52,  of  1915. 

The  information  contained  in  this  work  has  been  compiled  prin- 
cipally from  British  Admiralty  publications  and  from  reports  fur- 
nished this  office  by  consular  officials^  the  oificers  of  the  Navy,  and 
merchant  marine. 

The  bearings  and  courses  are  true  ;ind  are  given  in  degrees,  from 
0"  to  360%  commencing  at  north  and  increasing  to  the  right,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  system  adopted  by  the  United  States  Navy. 

Bearing  limiting  sectors  of  lights  are  toward  the  light 

The  directions  of  winds  refer  to  the  points  from  which  they  blow; 
of  currents,  the  points  toward  which  they  set.  These  directions  are 
true. 

Variations,  wiUi  the  annual  rate  of  change,  may  he  obtained  from 
H.  O.  chart  Na  2406,  Variation  of  the  Compass. 

Distances  are  expressed  in  nautical  miles,  the  mile  being  approxi- 
mately 2,000  yard& 

Soundings  are  referred  to  low  water  ordinary  springs. 

Heights  are  referred  to  hi|^  water  ordinary  springs. 

The  latest  information  regarding  lights,  tiidr  characteristics,  see- 
tors,  fog  signals,  and  submarine  bells  should  always  be  sought  in  the 
light  lists. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  coupons  on  the  first  page  of  this  book, 
which  entitle  the  purchaser  to  a  summary  of  the  Notices  to  Mariners 
.  alOTecting  this  publication.   They  will  be  ready  for  distribution  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  of  each  year,  beginning  January, 

1917. 

>fnriners  are  requested  to  notify  the  United  States  Hydrographic 
Oilir c  directly  or  through  orip  nf  its  branch  oflices,  of  any  now  infor- 
miit]()ii  obtained,  or  of  any  errors  or  omissions  discovered  in  this 
publication. 
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A  short  vocabulary  of  Polyneiian  diaiecta — Contiaued. 


Able;  tob*. 

AdM  

Arrow. 


OflbwtUHids. 


kond  

 r-  kabao. . 

Kai  nl  kHtukc. 


Axo  ....*....*..*....  Ai;  \V)iiti't>>i,  uiiK'ir  I.  . . 

Dad   nuiikiika;  be;  jrowawa. 

Bamboo   K  li-ldba.......  

Banana...................  But.-.i  

Bay  or  hifbor.. ...........  N'runo;  MumiWu;  nibl.. 

Black.. ..................   Roro;  ku;i.  li:it:i  

Bow   K,iti;  kji-til  kijti^t'.;  

Boy   AUi  ■i-ni-in.iue;  u-i-iio- 

Brother   Tei.  uri  

BrfcuJfrult   Mai  

Breeze  :  Ang-rikl  

BoUodc   Bijn-aHao4nn>; 

I  bun. 

Calamity  

OiDoe   Wa;  baurua  


Ti)ki,  tii'i 
Voli:  kino 

Kofe  

FuU  

Taulanfla; 

Uli-ull  

Fiii.i  

Taina-llki^suli 


Vkd. 


Maeke,.-. 
ToU-takL 

Fana. 
Tokl. 
Kelea. 
Kofe;  v&. 

'  uti;  lau-itialika. 

v.i. 

Uli.  uli-mancia;  kiva. 

Kaii-t;in;i- 
TatiUi-Uiifi. 


Channel. 
Ghtor.... 


GhM... 
Okmd... 


tub: 


Told  

Nailf;  nanf;-koto. 


Battnku;  mbo. 


Clnh.  to   Oro  

Cocoa-uut..   Ni  

Cool  J  Maitoro. 

Cold   Hariri... 

Copra  '  Tnka- 

Come,  to   Mai;  ki-mal;  loko. 

Cut,  to   Tebii  

Dark  \  Ro-tongltaog;  ID. 

Dart,  a....   Koro  

Day   Ncalna  

nSklA.  


Matp 

u-M'Ki.  iiiwarwMikaka; 

k  irii-r<ia. 

Doc   Kin;  k  iirit\:  

Eat.  to   Aiiurake;  inutam  k.iUuii 

kAna;  kang. 
KeK   Biinatoi 


Tei  

Mel;  kuU.. 

Savlll  

Fipi  


liJ?:;;::::::;::::;;::;: 

Ifatapale;  kaUiFkBOhi; 


AO. 


Via. 


Popo  

Mai;  te-mU;  nfaMnaL.. 

Tlpi  

I'oull  

Tl'a  

Asrt  .  .  ,  -  -  ............... 


M:it.iJcalQangai  tebJna. 
.\l«'i 

Havili. 

Tama-povi-tane; 
povi-taae. 

Yaka- 
Ava. 

Pata;U. 


Too. 

Aoln: 


TukI 

Kill. 

Ilauliau. 
MakalilL 
I'opo. 
Haii; 
Tfpi;  heiBi 
roiili-kikL 
TiKa. 
A  ho 


Mate;  feluku   Mate. 


K';!i   Kiili. 

K.i)   K:ii;  t.iuitiafa. 


Evening. 
Exchange. 


By*  

rither... 
FMr,tOi.. 


Ftah  

ForeigiMr. 


Fowl. 
Trait.. 


Aire;  tai-riki;  punxltal. 
lokl-    lokina;  bobal; 
kaWl 

Msta  

Taaaa  

Maka;  b«a;  wwa  

A'l....  

Dca  

Jaoana;  Iruwa; 

Mnatang. 
Mon  , 


Fiia-nimi  

'All-afi  

Soko;  (aka-tau. 


riifiia-mamj. 

1  aka-taii,  foiiikitakL 


Otrl  I  Atacl-na-iiit<;  teinaJne... 

Give,  to  I  An^;  ka-imii;  ngka  

Oo  to  I  Ke;  ki-nako;  ri  

<".i.<)l  ,  Role;  raoirot;  roioi  

(ireat  |  Ababaki;  wari;  bubura; 

bubera. 

Head  Atsu 

Hear,  to. 
Hew.  to. 

Hill  

Hieh. 


Ifata  

Tuna  

Mataka;  Uka  

-Vfl..  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  .  *a«v«aB««4 

Ika  

Folau;  papalaagi; 
tanpito-keM. 

Moa  

Fua  

Taino;  teine  

Au-mai;  soli  

Lalno:  nake;  ano;  saele.. 

Malfe;  lelal  

L-.Lsi;  vo3a  


'Ongo; 
Tebo.. 


RietAtn; 


tiibuki. 


I'li  ri;  \llu 

l,H-l,-M..,. 

lala  

I'lika; 


Matiia4aiM. 
MatatakotaktL 

AIL 
Ika. 

T  anff ata>kok«; 


Hot   Dupbiie;  k. 


mofl. 


I' ma:  batn.  lu.inj.ip. . 
Bltl;  l>il^:  waro  


Hou'ie 
Turn 

Inland   .\ba  makoro 

KIne   Uea  

Knife   Waro;  taba. 

Know,  to  I  Ata. 


LagooQ. 

Land  

im  

Llo.to..... 
Lidit  

Ui^tnlng. 

Lire,  to   Mafai. 

lfak0(oaii9atlveDi«az)...L  Ka  

"  '^>(enato).....  I  Karlka;  kuaoa.. 


Nama  

Aba;  tano  

Wm  

Kawe;  waiaa. 

•Ota  

Itl. 


I'll  ^,i:  vfl.i; 

Y.iU'  

I  ka-inou,  fao'  

Modi  

Aliki  

S«le  

Uoa  

Namo  

Feaua  

Vaa  

Loi;  kdil  

Kanakana;  malaina. 

Ulla  

Mauli  

Faka  

Langa;  fal  


Moa. 

Fua. 

Tama-flflne. 
Foaki;  ta-maL 

Fano:  'o. 
Mllaki. 
LahL 

nlu. 

)'  ii^KriTiicoiioafo 

Ti;'ii 

I  i>k»  luuga. 
Vol  a;  vevda. 

Kale. 

Lapa-toa. 
Motu;  nuku. 
T'atu-tkL 
Tilipl. 
Iloa. 

Loto;  loloto. 

Kelakela. 

RuL 

PipopOco. 

Ma'ama. 

UhOa;  lupa. 

Moull;  moal;  dia. 

F*ka. 

Eke. 
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A  thort  vocabulary  of  Polynesian  dialects — Continued. 


BDgUsh. 


Man.. 
Many. 


Oilbert  Islands.       ;  Fotuna  (Home  Islands). 


A'omata:  man;  mane... 
Haiti:    banao;  wano; 
baU. 

Mast  !  Aiwanu  

Mooo   Namakaina  

Morntaif  I  Inea-rO:  ai-ota  

Mother   Tint;  tinana  

Mountain.   Mauni^a;  ta-buVi  

New   Menai;  ngkanalba; 

eal. 

NW»t   Bong  

No   Kalrea;  tlall  

Ocean   Mar4wa  

Old  (of  penons)   K&m;  ua  

Old  (of  things)   Nlkawai;  ngkoangkoa. 


Tannta;  tane-male  

Ngate;    toka  mauke; 
apL  • 

FanA  , 

Hasina;  malama  , 

Usu;  pongipongi  

Tinana  ,.. 

Maunga  

Foou.  


Paddle  

Pandanus  tree. 

Parent  

rig  

Place  (locaUty). 

Plaoe,  to.  

Plantation.  

Rain  

Rainbow  

Rat  

Red  

Reef.  


River.. 
Rope.. 
8<dla. 
Sand.. 
Sea.... 
8ee.to. 
Shark. 


Ship  

Shoot,  to. 

Shi  

Sit,  to.... 
Sleep,  to.. 
Slinc.a... 

SnuiU  . 

Speak,  to. 


,to. 


Stone.  

Storm  

Sugarcane.. 

Sun  

Tare  


Think,  to. 
Thunder.. 

Tree.  

True  

Turtle.... 
Water.... 
Whale.... 
White.... 

Wind  

Woman.. 
Wood.... 
Work.... 

Yam  

YaOow... 
Ym  


nonovss. 


I  

Thou  

He:  she  

We  (Inclusive) , 
WX exclusive). 

Ye  

They  

My:  mine  


Thy;  thin*. 


Kaina  

Karo  

Motomoto;  bekl  

Tabo:  ne  

Kaki;  ka-tlku;  U-a-mlna. 

Nc-n-aroV-n:  unika  

Karau:  timtim  

Nei-wirara  

Kimoa  

Uraura;  am;  babobo — 
Arora;  atsi-mane;  rakai; 

rakau. 

Karanga  

Maca;  ro  

'le  

Bike  

Tarl  

Karo;  nora:  no  

Bakoa;   talseba;  onoi; 

urunga. 
Kai-bure;  wa-nimatang 
Katea;  katebe;  katia.... 

Sure  

TeVateV-a;  tero;  toro  

Mwe;  matu;  klro  

Bana  

Rikl;  karako;  ua-ngingl. 

Taku;  taka;  toelae  

Tara;  unun;  maran  

Kimoa;  ira;  kira;  kana- 

waru. 

Atsibu:  atsl  

Ang-nenea;  angbaibati. . 

Kai-karewe  

Tai  

Tao;   tao-roro;  babai; 
ati-mulniku. 

Jango:  taVu  

Ba;  ingu;  rebrerebve... 

Kai  

Koaua;  bon;  koau  

'On;  ubakJ  

Ran:  mam.  

Kua;  'ato  

Ha-'taia'hia:  mil  

Ang.  

Alne  

Kai  

Beka;  makuri  

Boto  

Meamea  

Ail  eng!  ^  


P«  

L6;  loai;  esi  

Mo4na  

Matua  

Vilu;  tuai;  mango;  ma- 
tuu. 

Fo'e  

Fala;  kiekie  , 

Matua  

Puaka;  m6  

Fasi  

Tuku  , 

Kainga  

Ua;  aluafa  


Kuma  

Kula;  mcmelo  

Tete;  tua^au;  'akau  .. 


Val-Ufe;  liwa  

Maca;  taula  

U  

One  

Tai;  vasa;  mo&na  

Klloa;  kite:  mamata;  tio 
'.\.nga;  tanUa.  


Vako-papalangi;  paopao. 


Anga-541a  

!  Nolb  

Mo'e  

Maka-maka  

Mou;  tou;  llkl;  toe-toe. 

Faki;  muna  

Tao  

Kaia'a  


Fatu;  ki\-a  

A!!losik>;  tlmu;  milomilo. 

Tolo  

\a  

Mongl:  pulaka;  talc  


Manatu;  saVana  

Mana;  ngulu-ngulu. 

Lakau  

Maokl;  tonu  

Fonu  

Vai  

i  Tafola  

!  Tea;  sina  

!  MatangL  

'  Faflne  

Kau  

NVooi  

U«;  sol  

Kelokelo;  felofUo... 

1;  io;  eo;  lo-mol  


Ngal;  1;  n. . 
Ko;  nf 


Ki-oe  

Teu:  nci;  ugaia  

Ra;  ira  

Tl  

Ngkumi,  kem;  am;  imi 

I'a   Latou 

Au;  — u   Laku; 


Kau:  a'u;  kiU.. 

Koe.  

la.  

Tatou  

Matou:  motou.. 
Koutuu:  kotou.. 
lotou.... 
laklta: 


naku; 


noku. 

Am;  — m  ,  La'au;  sa'au;  na'au  

Ana;  — n;  — na  Lana;  lona;  sana;  nona. 


Tanjcata;  tane. 
Langa;  tokolonga. 

Fana. 
MaMna. 

PonglpongL 
Matua-OOae. 
Mnirnga. 
Fou. 

P6. 
Nakal. 

Taht:  mo4na. 
Motua;  fua-kan. 
Leva. 

Fohe. 

Fala. 

Matua. 

Puaka. 

Mena;  tehL 

Tuko. 

Kahia. 

Uba. 

Tangaloa. 

Kum&. 

Kula. 

Ulu-ulo. 

Vai-lele. 

Toua. 

lA. 

Oneone. 
Tahl;  moana. 
Kite;  kitia. 
MangO. 

Faulua;  vaka-tonga. 

F4na. 

UAIa. 

Nofo. 

Mohe. 

Maka. 

Tote. 

Vanga-hau;  tala-haa. 
UaH;  buki;  tao. 
Kaiha;  Ibto. 

Maka. 
'Af&  hlohlo. 
T6;  lau-lele%-a. 
L&. 
Talo. 

Manatu. 

Paku-longi. 

•AVau. 

Moll. 

Fonu. 

Vai, 

Tafui;  tauftii. 

Uina;  tea;  vake. 

Matongl. 

Fiflne. 

'Akau. 

Ngahua. 

Un;  hoi. 

Angoango. 

El 


Au. 

Koa. 

la. 

Tttii-tolu. 
Mautolu. 
Mutolii. 
Laii-tolu. 
Hoku;  kaku. 

H6;  hoO. 
Uana. 


xu 


OLOS&A£Y. 


PB0N'0U>'3  — ColUd. 


(>)jr(«miittmo. 

Your  


a CM ERA  t  A 


room  or  oohtam. 


North,. 
Sooth. 
M... 
Inn,, 


TPtoM  (Bonw  UuBdc). 


La'ii,  lota;  sota:  na-atik. . 
I.&inn:  <am;i:  rm-niutou. 

5a-knU)u;  no- 


Ono.....   T«; 

Two.. 'Ua. , 

Three.....'.   Ten:  teni  

Four,,,*.,..........-....  X:  a-ua  

Kivo. Mnia,  nlnia-o*. 

Six.   orto:  oiicxia... 

^cvca..   rtu:  lli. ....... 

Kicht....,   Wun  

Nino.....................  Una  

Ton   Nfnttti;  bwi; 

Tw«niy   'UiwiK.iiin.. 

Hundred   Hubua  


Ara;  — rn. .......... . 

Am:  — ra  

Ami;  — mi  ,  ...|  Ln-koloii; 

I  kotou. 

Aia.  -  -i'a  i  L&^Um.  m-Uum,  no-  >  IIa-UuU>lu. 

IftKNU 


lla,  tautolu. 
ir:i  [iiaulolu. 


.1 


Tud  

Latu  

Tdn  

Fi  

Uxn*  

Ono.  

l-'itu  

Viiiu  ,  

•Ivd  

buL   Sc-fulti:  n^'a-fula. 

Lijii-spfnlii  

i»«-i»u.  

Ate. 


Ua, 
Tata. 


•••••• 


Om. 
i-'ilu. 
Vnlu. 
Hiva. 

Hun-'n-fiilii. 
'Ua-fulu. 


Tokelm:  jfthJ-teiWha. 
Fthl-tougs. 
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INFOEMATION  RELATING  TO  NAVIGATIONAL  AIDS 

A]sD  GExNEKAL  i\AVlGATlUx\. 


THE  CORBECnOK  OF  CHARTS,  ZJ6HT  UST8,  AND 

8AIIJNO  DIRECTIONS. 

The  following  publications  are  issued  by  the  United  States  Ilydro- 
^aphic  Offico  as  guides  to  navigation:  Charts,  Chart  Catalos^^, 
SaiUnj::  Directions,  Lijjht  Lists,  Tide  Tables,  Notices  to  Manners, 
Pilot  Charts,  and  Ilydrographic  Bulletins.  Of  these,  the  Notices  to 
Mariners  and  the  Hydrographic  Bulletins  are  free  to  mariners  and 
otbezs  interested  in  shipping.  The  Pilot  Charts  are  free  to  con- 
tributors of  professional  infonnation,  htit  are  sold  to  the  general 
public  at  10  cents  a  copy.  The  other  publications  of  the  office  are 
add  under  tbe  law  at  cost  price. 

The  Charts,  the  Sailing  Directions,  and  the  li^t  Usts  are  all 
affected  by  continual  changes  and  alterations,  conceniing  which 
information  from  all  parts  of  the  world  is  published  weekly  in  the 
Koticcs  to  Mariners. 

The  charts  are  always  corrected  for  all  aYailable  information  up  to 
the  date  of  issue  stamped  upon  them;  and  the  Light  Lists  should  be 
noted  for  the  recent  alterations  and  additions.  The  Sailing  Direc- 
tions, however,  can  not,  from  their  nature,  be  so  fully  corrected,  and 
in  all  cases  where  they  differ  from  the  charts,  the  charts  must  be 
taken  MS  iho  nruido. 

Charts. — ^Mien  issued  from  the  TTydrographic  Office,  the  charts 
have  received  all  necessary  corrections  to  date. 

All  small  but  important  corrections  that  can  be  made  l)y  hand  are 
given  in  the  Notices  to  Mariuei-s,  and  should  at  once  bo  placed  on 
the  charts  to  which  they  refer. 

Extensive  correctic^ns  that  can  not  bo  conveniently  thus  made  are 
put  upon  the  plates,  and  new  copies  are  put  on  sale.  Masters  of  vesseb 
are  urged  to  replace  the  old  charts,  whicli  sliould  bo  destroyed  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  their  being  used  in  the  navi<jation  of  the  ship. 

The  dates  on  which  extensive  corrections  are  made  are  noted  on 
the  chart  on  tlie  right  of  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge;  those  of  the 
smaller  corrections  at  the  left  lower  comers. 

The  edition,  and  corresponding  date,  of  the  chart  will  be  found  in 
the  right  lower  corner,  outside  the  outer  neat  line. 
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Tn  all  cases  of  quotations  of  charts,  these  dnic^  of  corrections 
should  be  given,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  chart  (found  in  the 
lower  right  and  upper  loft  corners),  in  order  that  the  edition  of  the 
chart  referred  to  may  bo  known. 

The  Light  Lists  4u  t  corrected  before  issue,  and  all  changes  are 
published  in  the  weekly  Notices  to  Mariners. 

'I  ho  navigating  officer  should  make  notations  in  the  tabular  form 
in  the  Light  Lists  and  paste  in  at  the  appropriate  places  slips  from 
the  NoUces  to  Mariners. 

Ihe  Li^t  Lists  should  always  he  consulted  as  to  the  details  of 
a  light,  as  the  description  in  the  sailing  directions  is  not  complete, 
and  may  be  obsolete,  in  consequence  of  changes  since  publication. 

The  SaiUnp  ]>irection8  or  Filota  are  kept  corrected  by  addenda; 
and  subsequent  to  date  of  last  addenda,  they  should  be  kept  corrected 
by  means  of  the  Notices  to  Mariners.  Sailing  Directions  issued  to 
naral  Tessels  cany  with  them  an  .envelope  containing  slips  of  correct 
lions  up  to  date  of  issue. 

Addenda  are  published  from  time  to  time,  and  contain  a  summaiy 
of  all  the  information  received  up  to  date  since  the  pubhcation  of  the 
volume  to  which  they  refer,  canceling  all  previous  Notices  to  Mar- 
iners. 

To  enable  the  books  to  he  moro  conveniently  corrected,  addenda 
and  Notices  to  Mariners  are  printed  on  one  side  only,  and  two  copied 
of  the  latter  are  issued  to  each  naval  vessel,  ono  to  ho  cut  and  the 
slips  pasted  in  at  the  appropriate  places,  the  other  to  be  retained 
intact  for  reference. 

To  paste  in  the  slips,  as  the  Notices  to  Mariners  aie  received,  is  ono 
of  the  duties  of  the  navigating  oiliccr,  demanding  faithful  attention. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  Sailing  Directions  will 
rarely  he  correct  in  all  details,  and  that,  jls  already  stated,  when 
diirercnces  exist,  the  chart,  which  should  be  corrected  from  tho 
most  recent  information,  should  be  taken  as  the  guide,  for  which 
purpose,  for  ordinary  navigation,  it  is  sufficient. 

The  Tide  Tables,  whidi  are  published  amiually  by  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  give  the  predicted  times  and 
heighte  of  the  high  and  the  low  waters  for  every  day  in  the  year 
at  70  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  world,  and,  through  the  medium 
of  these  by  means  of  tidal  differences  and  ratios,  at  a  very  large 
number  of  subordinate  ports.  The  tables  for  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  United  States  are  also  published  separately. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  tables  aim  to  give  the  times 
of  high  and  low  water,  and  not  the  times  of  turning  of  the  current 
or  of  slack  water,  w^hich  may  bo  quite  different. 

Notices  to  Mariners,  containing  fresh  information  pertaining 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  published  weekly  and  mailed  to  all 
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United  States  ships  in  coniiiiiasion»  Branch  Hydrograpbir  offices 
and  agencies,  and  United  States  consulates.  Copies  are  furnished 
free  by  the  main  office  or  by  any  of  the  hranch  offices  on  application. 

WiUi  each  Notice  to  naval  vo^^sds  is  sent  also  a  separate  sheet, 
giving  the  items  relating  to  lights  contained  in  the  latest  Notice, 
in?on*lo<l  ospecially  for  iiso  in  correcting  the  Lif^ht  Lists. 

Pilot  Charts  of  the  Nortli  Atlantic.  Central  American  Waters, 
and  North  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  are  published  each  month, 
and  of  thf'  South  Atlantic  an«l  Smith  I'Mritic  Oceans  ea<'h  quarter. 
These  chails  give  tlie  average  condilioiis  of  wind  and  weather, 
barometer.  piTcentage  of  fog  and  gales,  routes  for  steam  and  sailing 
vessels  for  the  period  of  issue,  ice,  and  fhTclicts  for  the  preceding 
period,  ocean  currents  and  magnetic  variation  for  the  current  year, 
storm  tracks  for  preceding  yeai^.  and  much  other  useful  informa- 
tion. They  are  furnished  free  only  in  exchange  for  marine  data  or 
observations. 

Hydrographie  Biilletiiis,  published  weeldj,  are  supplemontal 
to  the  Pilot  Charts,  and  contain  the  latest  reports  of  obstructions 
and  dangers  along  the  coast  and  principal  ocean  routes,  ice,  derelicts, 
and  wreckage,  reports  of  the  use  of  oO  to  calm  the  sea,  and  other 
information  for  mariners.  They  are  to  be  had  free  upon  application. 

THE  USE  OF  CHAKTS. 

Aocusnusy  of  chart. — ^The  value  of  a  chart  must  manifestly 
depend  upon  the  cbaracter  and  accuracy  of  the  sunrey  on  which  it 
is  based,  and  the  larger  the  scale  of  the  chart  the  more  important 
do  these  become. 

To  judge  of  a  survey,  its  source  and  date,  which  are  general^ 
given  in  the  title,  are  a  good  guide.  Besides  the  changes  that  may 
have  taken  place  since  the  date  of  the  survey,  in  waters  where 
sand  or  mud  prevails,  the  earlier  surveys  were  mostly  made  under 
circtunstances  that  precluded  great  accuracy  of  detail;  until  a  chart 
founded  on  such  a  survey  is  tested,  it  should  be  regarded  with  cau- 
tion. It  may.  indeed,  be  said  that,  except  in  well-frequonted 
hai'bora  and  ihv\v  approaches,  no  sun  en's  yet  made  have  been  so 
thorough  as  to  make  it  certain  tluit  all  dangers  have  been  found, 
i  he  number  of  the  soundings  is  another  method  of  estimating  the 
completeness  of  the  survey,  remembering,  however,  that  the  chart 
IS  not  expected  to  show  all  the  soundings  that  were  obtained.  Wlion 
the  soundings  are  sparse  or  uneveuJ}'  distributed,  it  may  bo  taken 
for  granted  that  the  sin  vey  was  not  in  great  detail. 

Large  or  irregular  blank  spaces  among  soundings  mean  thai  no 
soundings  were  obtained  in  these  spots.  When  the  surrounding 
soundings  are  deep  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  in  the  blanks 
the  water  is  also  deep;  but  when  they  are  shalbw,  or  it  can  be 
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seen  from  the  rest  of  tho  chart  that  roofs  or  banks  are  pro-^ont, 
such  blanks  should  ho  ri  '^^nnlod  with  suspiciou.  Tliis  is  ospeciaLly 
the  caae  iu  coral  ret^ions  and  olF  rorky  c-oasts,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  iu  watoi's  where  rocivs  abound  it  is  aUva}-s  possi- 
ble that  a  survey,  however  complete  and  detailed,  may  have 
failed  to  find  every  small  patch  or  pinnacle  rock. 

A  viide  berth  should  therefore  be  given  to  every  rock}'  shore  or 
patch,  and  instead  of  considering  a  coast  to  be  clear,  the  contrary 
•bould  be  assumed. 

Vathom  earvea  a  caution. — ^Except  in  diarto  of  barbon  tbat 
baye  been  siinreyed  in  detail,  tbe  5-fatbom  cuire  on  most  charts 
may  be  considered  as  a  danger  line  or  caution  against  unnecessarily 
approacbing  the  shore  or  bank  within  that  line,  on  account  of  the 
possible  existence  of  undiscoTered  inequalities  of  the  bottom,  which 
only  an  elaborate  detailed  survey  could  reveal.  In  general  surveys 
of  coasts  or  of  little  frequented  anchorages,  the  necessities  d 
navigation  do  not  demand  the  great  expenditure  of  time  required 
for  so  detailed  a  survey.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  ships  will 
approach  the  shores  in  such  locaUties  without  taking  special  pre* 
cautions. 

The  10-fatbom  curve  on  rocky  shores  is  another  warning,  espe- 

oially  for  ships  of  hea\y  draft. 

A  useful  danger  cun'c  will  bo  obtained  by  tracini;  out  with  a  col- 
ored pencil,  or  ink,  the  Une  of  depth  next  gi-eater  than  the  draft  of 
the  ship  using  the  chart.  For  vessels  drawing  Ic'^s  tlian  18  feet  the 
edge  of  the  saudmg  sei-A'cs  as  a  well-marked  ciaiiLTi  r  Jino, 

Charts  on  which  no  fatiioni  curves  are  nuu'kcd  must  especially  be 
regarded  with  caution,  as  indicating  that  soundings  were  too  scanty 
aiid  the  bottom  too  uneven  to  enable  the  curves  to  be  drawn  with 
;x;curacy. 

Isolated  soundings,  shoaler  than  surrounding  depths,  should  always 
be  avoided,  especially  if  ringed  around,  as  it  is  doubtful  how  closely 
the  spot  may  have  been  examined  and  whether  the  lesst  depth  has 
been  found. 

The  chart  oil  largest  scale  should  always  be  used  on  account 
of  its  greater  detail  and  the  greater  accuracy  with  which  positions 
may  be  plotted  on  it. 

Caution  in  uaiiig  small-scale  charts. — ^In  approaching  the 
land  or  dangerous  banks,  regard  must  always  be  had  to  the  scale  of 
the  chart  used.  A  small  error  in  laying  down  a  position  means 
only  yards  on  a  large^cale  chart,  whereas  on  one  of  small  scale  the 
same  amount  of  dlsplacoment  means  a  lai^e  fraction  of  a  mile. 

Distortion  of  printed  charts. — The  i)aper  on  which  charts  are 
printed  from  engraved  plates  has  to  bo  damped.  On  drying  dis- 
tortion takes  place  from  the  inequalities  of  the  paper,  which  greatly 
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varies  with  different  papers  and  the  amount  of  the  damping;  but 
it  does  not  affect  navigation.  The  larger  the  chart  the  greater  the 
amount  of  this  distortion.  It  must  not,  however,  he  expected  that 
accurate  series  of  angles  taken  to  different  points  will  always  exactly 
agree  when  carefully  plotted  on  the  chart,  especially  if  the  lines  to 
objects  be  long. 

I^ereator  chart. — Observed  bearings  are  not  identical  with 
those  measured  on  the  Mercator  chart  (excepting  only  the  bearings 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west  on  the  equator)  because  the 
line  of  sight,  except  as  affected  hy  refraction,  is  a  straight  line 
and  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  great  circle,  while  the  straight  line  on 
the  chart  (except  the  meridian  line)  represents,  not  the  arc  of  a 
fjroat  circlo.  but  iho  loxodromic  fnirre,  or  rhumb  line,  which  on  the 
globe  is  a  spiral  approach iiit^:  hut  never  in  theory  roacliing  the  pole^ 
or,  if  the  (hroction  be  east  and  west,  a  rirclo  of  Intitude. 

The  dilfcrence  is  not  appreciable  with  near  objects,  and  in 
ordinary  naviofation  may  be  ne?lerte<l  Rut  in  high  latitudes, 
when  the  objects  are  very  distant  and  <'specially  when  lying  near 
east  or  west,  the  hearings  nuist  be  eorroct^Ml  for  the  convergence  of 
the  meriiiians  in  onler  to  be  accurately  placed  on  the  Mercator 
chart,  which  represents  tlie  meridians  ns  parallel. 
"»0n  the  polyconic  chart,  since  a  straight  line  represents  (within 
the  limits  of  15  or  20  degrees  of  longitude)  the  arc  of  a  great  circle 
or  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  bearings  of  the  chart 
ate  identical  with  observed  bearings.  * 

The  mercator  projection  is  unsuited  to  surveying,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  polyconic  projection  is  used  by  the  Hydrographic  CMBee 
and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  • 

Notes  on  charts  should  always  be  read  with  care,  as  the^  may 
give  important  information  that  can  not  be  graphically  represented. 

BuoyB.^Too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  buoys 
always  mainttuning  their  exact  positions.  They  should  therefore  be 
regarded  as  warnings,  and  not  as  infallible  navigational  nutfks, 
especially  when  in  exposed  places  and  in  the  wintertime,  and  a 
ship's  position  should  always,  when  possible,  be  checked  by  bearingi 
or  angles  of  fixed  objects  on  shore.  ) 

Gas  buoys. — ^The  lights  shown  hy  gas  buoys  can  not  be  implicitly 
relied  on;  the  light  may. be  altogether  extinguished,  or,  if  periodic 
the  apparatus  may  get  out  of  order. 

Whistle  and  bell  buoys  are  sounded  only  by  the  action  of  the  sea; 
tlicrefor( ,  m  cahn  weather,  they  are  less  effective  or  may  not  sound. 

iLights.  —  All  the  distances  given  in  the  Ligbt  Lists  and  on  the 
charts  for  the  visibihty  of  lights  are  calculated  for  a  height  of  15 
feet  for  the  observer's  eye.   The  effect  of  a  greater  or  less  height 
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of  eye  can  bo  ascertained  by  means  of  the  table  of  distances  of  visi- 
bility due  to  heighty  published  in  the  Light  Lists. 

Hie  glare  of  a  powerful  light  is  often  sern  far  be^-ond  tlie  limit 
of  visibility  of  the  artiial  rays  of  tho  light,  hut  this  must  not  he 
confounded  with  tlie  true  run>^o.  Kcfract ion,  too,  may  often  cause 
a  light  to  ho  seen  farther  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Wlicn  Jookini:  out  for  a  light,  tho  fact  may  be  forsjotten  that 
aloft  the  range  of  vision  is  much  inrroaspd.  By  noting  a  star  imme- 
diatcij^  over  the  h<]^ht  a  ver\''  correct  hearinfj  may  be  obtained  from 
the  standard  eoiupass  when  you  lay  down  from  aloft. 

On  first  making  a  light  from  the  bridge,  by  at  once  lowering  the 
eye  several  feet  and  noting  whether  the  light  is  made  to  dip.  it 
may  be  determined  wlicther  the  sliip  is  on  tho  circle  of  visibility 
corresponding  with  tho  usual  height  of  the  eye,  or  imexpectedly 
nearer  tho  light. 

The  mtrinsic  power  of  a  light  should  alwa^-s  be  considered  when 
expecting  to  make  it  in  thick  weather.  A  weak  light  is  easily 
obscured  hy  haze,  and  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  its  being 
seen.  ^ 

The  power  of  a  light  can  be  estimated  by  its-  candlepower  or  order, 
as  stated  in  the  Light  Lists,  and  in  some  cases  by  noting  how  much 
its  yisibility  in  dear  weather  falls  short  of  the  range  corresponding 
to  its  height.  Thus»  a  light  standing  200  feet  above  the  sea  and 
recorded  as  risible  only  10  miles  in  dear  wi  ather,  is  manifestly  of 
little  brilliancy,  as  its  height  would  permit  it  to  be  seen  over  20 
mil  -  if  of  sufficient  power. 

Fog  signals. — Sound  is  conve\'ed  in  a  reiy  capricious  way  through 
the  atmosphere.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  the  wind  largo  areas 
of  silence  have  been  found  in  different  directions  and  at  different 
distances  from  the  origin  of  sound,  even  in  clear  weather;  therefore, 
too  nuieh  confidence  should  not  be  felt  as  to  hcarin":  a  fof^:  signal. 
Tho  apparatus,  moreover,  for  sounding  the  signal  often  requires  sonm 
time  before  it  is  in  readiness  to  act.  "  A  fog  often  cierps  imperceptihly 
towani  the  land,  and  inny  not  he  oi)served  by  the  le_rht!i'>n'^e  keepers 
until  11 1  ton  them;  a  sliip  may  have  been  for  many  houi-s  m  it,  and 
approaching  the  land  in  confidence,  dopcndnig  on  the  signal,  which  is 
not  sounded.  When  sound  travels  a!:;ainst  the  wind,  it  may  he  thrown 
upward;  a  man  aloft  aught  then  hear  it  though  inaudible  on  deck. 

The  bubmarine  bell  s^'stcm  of  fog  signals  is  much  more  reliable 
than  sN'stems  transmitting  sound  tlii'uugli  tlic  a,ir,  as  sound  trav- 
ailing in  water  is  not  subject  to  tho  same  disturbing  influences;  the 
fallibility  of  the  lighthouse  keeper  is,  however,  about  the  same  in 
all  systems,  so  that  caution  should  be  observed  even  by  vessels 
equipped  with  submarine-beU  receiving  apparatus. 
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Submarine  bells  have  an  effeetive  range  of  audibility  greater 
than  sigoak  sounded  in  air,  and  a  Teasel  equipped  with  receiriDg 
apparatus  may  determine  tiie  approximate  bearing  of  the  signal. 
These  signals  may  be  heard  also  on  yessols  not  equipped  with  receiv- 
ing apparatus  by  observerB  below  the  water  line,  but  the  bearing  of 
the  signal  can  not  then  be  readily  determined. 

Vessels  equipped  with  radio  apparatus  and  submarine  bell  receivers 
may  fix  their  distance  from  a  Ught  vessel  having  radio  and  submarine 
bell,  utilizing  the  difference  in  velocity  of  sound  waves  of  the  radio 
and  the  bell.  Sound  travels  4,794  feet  per  second  at  GO"  F.  in  water, 
and  the  travel  of  radio  sound  waves  for  practicable  distances  may 
be  takon  as  instantanootis. 

All  vessels  should  obsorvo  tbo  utmost  caution  in  closing  the  land 
in  fof^.    The  lead  is  the  safest  guide  and  should  bo  faithfully  used. 

Tides. — A  knowledge  of  the  times  of  hij^'h  and  low  water  and  of 
the  amount  of  vertical  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  case  of  vessels  entering  or  leavinij;  port,  especially  when 
the  low  water  is  less  than  or  near  then-  draft.  Such  knowkHl<]:e  is* 
also  Uiscful  at  times  to  vc«^sels  running  close  along  a  coast,  in  enabling 
them  to  anticipate  the  elTivct  of  the  tidal  currents  in  setting  them  on 
or  olTshore.    This  is  especially  important  in  fog  or  thick  weather. 

The  predicted  times  and  heights  of  the  high  and  low  waters,  or 
difleronces  by  which  they  may  be  readily  obtained,  given  in 
the  Tide  Tables  tot  all  the  important  porta  ci  ihe  world.  The 
bei^t  at  any  intermediate  time  may  be  obtained  by  means  of 
TaUes  2A  and  2B  for  most  of  the  principal  tidal  stations  of  the 
United  States,  giTen  in  Table  1,  and  for  the  subordinate  stations  of 
Table  3  by  using  them  as  directed  in  the  Tide  Tables.  The  interme- 
diate  height  may  also  be  obtained  by  plotting  the  predicted  times 
and  heigbts  of  high  and  low  water  and  connecting  the  points  by  a 
cunre.  Such  knowledge  is  often  useful  in  crossing  a  bar  or  shaUow 
flats. 

Planes  of  reference.' — ^The  plane  of  reference  for  soundings  on 
Hydrographic  Office  charts  made  from  United  States  Government 
surveys  and  on  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  charts  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  is  mean  low  water;  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Juan  Fuca,  it  is  the  mean  of 
the  lower  low  waters ;  and  from  Puget  Sound  to  Alaska,  the  plane  em- 
ployed on  Hrdrorrraphic  Office  charts  is  low  water  ordinary  springs. 

On  most  of  tlu^  liritisli  A*hiiirahy  charts  the  plane  of  reference 
is  Ihe  low  v/nter  of  ordinary  springs;  on  French  charts,  the  low 
water  of  equinoctial  springs. 

'  Till'  (listinct lun  b«>Uv,!ien  "rls*"  and  "rang©" of  tfii*  tido sIkhiKI  1m'  understoC"!.  1  li«  formor  expression 
Rfen  to  the  height  altoiued  abow  the  datum  pian«  for  soundings,  diflcriug  wUh  the  dJflcnnt  pkum  ot 
MiM««M*;  tlM  1aU«r.  (0  til*  dlltown  or  lfv«l  twtwtm 
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In  the  case  of  many  charts  compiled  from  old  or  Tarioos  somceB 
the  plane  of  reference  may  be  in  doubt.  In  auch  cases,  or  when- 
ever not  stated  on  the  chart,  the  assumption  that  the  rcfr mnce 
plane  is  low  water  ordinaiy  springs  gives  a  laigor  margin  of  safety 

than  mean  low  water. 

Whichever  plane  of  reference  may  bo  used  for  a  chart  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  times  when  the  tide  falls  below  it. 
Low  water  is  lower  than  mean  low  wiiter  about  half  the  time,  and 
when  a  new  or  full  moon  oecni-s  at  perif!jee  the  low  water  is  lower 
than  the  averasro  low  water  of  springs.  At  tlie  equinoxes  the  sprmg 
range  is  also  increased  on  the  eoiists  of  Europe,  but  in  ^nmo  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  Tropics,  such  periodiclow 
tides  may  coincide  more  frequently  with  the  solstices. 

Wind  or  a  high  buiuiuetor  may  at  times  cause  the  water  to  fall 
below  even  a  very  low  plane  of  reference. 

On  coasts  where  there  is  much  diurnal  inequality  in  the  titles,  the 
amount  of  rise  and  fall  can  not  be  depended  upuu  and  additional 
caution  is  necessary. 

Mean  aea  leTel. — ^The  impoitant  fact  should  be  remembered 
tliat  the  depl^  at  half  tide  are  practically  the  same  for  all  tidesy 
whether  neaps  or  springs.  Half  tide  therefore  corresponds  with 
mean  sea  level.  This  makes  a  veiy  exact  plane  of  reference,  easily 
found,  to  which  it  would  be  well  to  refer  all  hi|^  and  low  waters. 

The  Tide  Tables  give  in  Table  3,  for  all  the  ports,  the  plane  ci 
reference  to  which  tidal  heights  are  referred  and  its'  distance  below 
mean  sea  level. 

H  called  on  to  take  special  soundings  for  the  chart  at  a  place 
where  there  is  no  tidal  bench  mark,  mean  sea  level  should  be  found 
and  the  plane  for  reductions  established  at  the  proper  distance 
below  it,  as  ascertained  by  the  Tide  Tables,  or  by  observations,  or 
in  some  cases,  if  the  time  be  short,  by  estimation,  the  data  used 
being  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Tidal  streams. — In  navigating  coasts  where  the  tidal  range  is 
considerable,  especial  caution  is  necassarA'.  It  should  be  remembered 
tbnt  there  are  indrafts  to  all  baj's  and  bights,  altihou^  the  general 
run  (if  the  stream  niay  bo  parallel  with  the  shore. 

The  turn  of  the  ticial  streaTn  offshore  is  seldom  coincident  with 
the  times  of  high  and  low  water  on  the  shore.  In  some  channels  the 
tidal  stream  may  overrun  the  turn  of  the  vertical  movement  of  tho 
tide  by  three  hours,  forming  what  is  usually  known  as  tide  and  half 
tide,  the  effect  of  wliich  is  that  at  high  and  low  water  by  tiie  shore 
the  stream  is  running  at  its  greatest  velocity. 

The  elTect  of  tho  tidal  wave  in  causiiig  currents  uuiy  be  iliusirated 
by  two  simple  cases. 
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(1)  Wh«re  there  is  a  small  tidal  basin  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 

large  opening. 

(2)  Where  there  is  a  laige  tidal  basin  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
small  opening. 

In  the  first  case  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  opening  wiU  have 
its  maximuni  value  when  the  height  of  the  tide  within  is  changing 
most  rapidly,  i.  e.,  at  a  tinio  about  midway  between  high  and  low 
water.  The  water  in  iIk  l  a  in  keeps  at  approximately  the  same  level 
as  the  water  outside.  The  flood  stream  coiresponds  with  the  rising 
and  the  ebb  with  the  falling  of  the  tide. 

In  the  second  case  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  opening  will 
have  its  maxiraum  value  when  it  is  hi^h  water  or  low  water  without, 
for  then  thcro,  is  tho  gi'oatcst  head  of  water  for  produfinp^  motion. 
The  flood  stream  begins  about  threo  hours  after  low  wator,  and  the 
ebb  stream  about  three  hours  after  high  wat^,  slack  water  thus 
occurruig^  about  midway  between  the  tides. 

Alonj;  iiio^t  shores  not  much  affected  by  bayr?,  tidal  rivers,  etc.,  the 
current  n-iiidlj''  turns  soon  after  hi^i^h  water  anti  low  water. 

The  swiftest  current  in  straight  portions  of  tidal  rivers  is  usually 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  but  in  cun-ed  jiortioiis  the  most  rji])id 
current  is  towiud  the  outer  edge  of  the  cun^o,  and  hero  the  water 
will  be  deepest.  The  pilot  rule  for  best  water  is  to  follow  the  ebb 
tide  reaches. 

Countereurrents  and  eddies  may  ooeor  near  the  shoreB  of  straits, 
especially  in  bights  and  near  points.  A  knowledge  of  them  is  useful 
in  order  that  they  may  be  taken  advantage  of  or  avoided. 

A  swift  current  often  occurs  in  a  narrow  passage  connecting  two 
large  bodies  of  water,  owing  to  their  considerable  difference  of  level 
at  the  same  instant.  The  several  passages  between  Vineyard  Sound 
and  Buzzards  Bay  are  cases  in  point.  In  the  Woods  H<^  passage 
the  maximum  strength  el  the  tidal  streams  is  at  about  half  tide. 

Tide  rips  are  made  by  a  rapid  current  setting  over  an  irregular 
bottx>m,  as  at  the  edges  of  bai^  where  the  change  of  d^th  is  con- 
siderable. 

Cun«ilt  arrows  on  charts  show  only  the  most  usual  or  the  mean 
direction  of  a  tidal  stream  or  current;  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  direction  of  a  stream  will  not  vary  from  that  indicated  by  the 
arrow.  The  rate,  also,  of  a  stream  constantly  varies  with  circum- 
stances, and  the  rate  given  on  the  chart  is  merely  the  mean  of  those 
found  during  the  survey,  possibly  from  very  few  observations. 

FIXINO  POSITION. 

Sextant  method.  —The  most  accurate  method  available,  to  the 
navigator  of  fixing  a  position  relative  (o  shore  is  by  plotting 
with  a  protractor,  sextant  angles  between  three  well-defined  objects  ou 
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shore  which  are  shown  on  the  diart;  this  method,  based  on  the 
"three-point  problem"  of  geometry,  .should  be  ia  general  use. 

For  its  successful  employment  it  is  necessaiy:  First,  that  the 
objects  be  well  chosen:  and,  second,  that  the  observer  be  skillful  and 
rapid  in  his  use  of  the  sextant.  The  latter  is  only  a  matter  of  practice. 
Two  obson-Pf-v  nrc  ])ettor  for  this  method. 

Near  objects  should  be  used  either  for  bearing  or  anj^les  for 
position  in  preference  to  distant  ones,  althoiiorli  the  latter  may  be 
more  prominent,  as  a  small  error  in  the  bearin<;  or  angle  or  in  laving 
it  on  the  chart  has  a  greater  eHect  in  misplacing  the  pt^ition  the 
longer  the  lino  to  be  drawn. 

On  the  other  hand  distant  objects  sliould  be  used  for  direction, 
because  less  alFcct^d  by  a  small  error  or  change  of  position. 

The  three-arm  protractor  or  st>ation  pointer  consists  of  a 
graduated  brass  circle  with  one  fixed  and  two  movable  radial  arms, 
the  three  beveled  edgi>s  of  the  arms,  if  produced,  intersecting  at  the 
exact  center  of  the  instrument.  The  edge  of  the  fixed  arm  marks 
the  zero  of  the  graduation  which  enables  the  moyable  arms  to  be  set 
at  any  angles  with  the  fixed  arm. 

To  plot  a  position,  the  two  angles  observed  between  the  three 
selected  objects  are  set  on  the  instrument,  which  is  then  moved  over 
the  chart  until  the  three  beveled  edges  pass  respectively  and  simul- 
taneously through  the  three  objects.  The  center  of  the  instrument 
will  then  mark  the  ship's  positiony  which  may  be  pricked  on  the 
chart  or  marked  with  a  pencil  point  through  the  center  hole. 

The  transparent  lylonite  protractor  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  brass  instrument  and  in  some  cases  preferable  to  it,  as  when, 
for  instance,  the  objin  ts  angled  on  are  so  near  the  observer  that  they 
are  more  or  less  hidden  by  the  circle  of  the  instrument.  The  iqrlonite 
protractor  also  permits  the  laying  down  for  simultaneous  trial  of  a 
number  of  ang:les  in  cases  of  fixing  important  positions,  Plwn 
tracing  paper  ma}'  also  be  used  if  there  are  any  suitable  means  of 
laying  off  the  angles. 

The  value  of  a  determination  depends  greatly  on  the  relative 
positions  of  the  objects  obsen'(>d.  If  the  position  son<i:ht  lies  on 
the  circle  passing  through  three  objects  (iti  wiiieli  case  the  sum 
of  the  observed  angles  e(jnals  the  supplement  of  the  angle  at  the 
middle  object  made  by  lines  from  the  other  two)  it  will  be  inde- 
tcrmuiate,  as  it  will  plot  all  around  the  ('iivh\  Su(  h  an  observation 
is  calleti  a  "  revolver. "  An  approach  to  this  coiKhtioTi  nuist  be  avoided. 
Near  objects  are  better  than  distant  ones,  and.  in  general,  up  to  90*^ 
the  larger  the  angles  the  better,  remembering  alway  s  that  largo  as  well 
as  small  angles  may  plot  on  or  near  the  circle  and  hence  bo  worthless. 
If  the  objects  are  well  situated,  even  very  small  angles  will  give  for 
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navigating  purpoees  a  fair  position,  when  ihat  obtained  by  bearings 
of  tbe  same  objects  would  be  of  little  yalue. 

AcGuracj  requires  that  tbe  two  angles  be  simultaneous.  If  under 
way  and  there  is  but  one  observer  the  angle  that  cliangcs  less  rapidly 
may  be  observed  both  before  and  after  the  other  angle  and  the 
proper  value  obtained  by  interpolation. 

A  single  angle  and  a  range  of  two  objects  give  in  general  an  excel- 
lent fix,  easily  obtained  and  plotted. 

Advantages  of  sextant  method. — In  many  narrow  waters  where 
the  objects  may  yet  be  at  somo  distance,  as  in  f:or;J  harbors  or  nar- 
row passages  among  mini  bunks,  navigation  hy  soxtunt  and  protractor 
is  invaluable,  as  n  true  position  can  in  general  be  obtainofl  only  by 
its  means.  Positions  by  bearings  are  ton  rough  to  depend  upon, 
and  a  small  en'or  in  either  taking  or  {)lotiiug  a  bearing  might  under 
such  circimistances  put  the  ship  ashore. 

In  all  eases  whore  great  Jic<curacy  of  position  is  desired,  sucli  as 
the  fixing  of  a  rock  or  shoal,  or  of  fresh  soundings  or  new  buildings 
as  additions  to  the  chart,  the  sextant  should  invariably  bo  used.  In 
all  such  cases  angles  should  be  taken  to  several  objects,  the  more  the 
better;  but  five  objects  is  a  good  number,  as  the  four  angles  thus 
obtained  not  only  prevent  any  errors,  but  they  at  onoe  furnish  a 
means  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  chart  itself.  If  a  round  of 
angles  can  be  taken  the  observer's  aoouraey  is  also  checked.  In  the 
ease  of  ordinary  soundings  a  third  angle  need  be  taken  only  occa^ 
sbnally;  first,  to  check  the  general  accuracy  of  the  ohart,  as  above 
stated;  second,  to  make  certain  that  the  more  important  soimdings, 
as  at  the  end  of  a  line,  are  correctly  placed. 

If  communication  can  be  had  with  tlie  shore,  positions  may  be 
fixed  with  great  accuracy  by  occupying  with  theodolite  or  sextant 
two  knoMm  points  of  the  chart.  The  third  angle  of  the  triangle, 
that  between  the  two  points  at  the  position  sought,  should  be 
measured  as  a  check. 

The  compass. — It  is  not  intended  that  the  use  of  the  compass  to 
fix  the  sliip  sliould  he  given  up;  in  ordinary  piloting  the  compass, 
with  its  companion,  t  he  |)eloiiLs,  may  he  usefully  employed  for  tiiis 
pxirpose  >ilt]inii!::h  less  accurate  than  tlie  sextant. 

If  the  a(;curacy  of  the  cliart  is  doubtful,  the  compass  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  the  sextant. 

In  fixing  by  the  compjiss,  it  shouhl  always  be  remembered  that 
a  position  by  two  bearings  only,  like  that  by  two  angles  only,  is 
liable  to  error.  An  error  may  be  made  in  taking  a  bearing,  or  in 
applying  to  it.  the  deviation,  or  iri  laying  it  on  the  chart.  A  tiiird 
or  check  bearing  should,  therefore,  be  taken  of  some  other  object, 
especially  when  near  the  shore  or  dangers.  A  oommou  int^i-seciiou 
for  the  Uiroo  linos  assures  accuracy. 
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When  the  tlirce  lines  do  not  intersect  m  a  point,  tho  foUowuig  rale 
holds:  If  the  line  drawn  tn  tli  middle  object  falls  to  the  right  of 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  to  the  two  outside  objects,  the 
position  of  the  observer  was  to  the  right  of  the  line  to  the  middle 
object;  and  if  it  falls  to  the  left  of  the  interoection  his  position  was 
to  the  left  of  the  lino.  Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  assumption, 
that  the  position  is  ui  the  center  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
intersect  in    lines,  is  incoircft. 

Doubling-  the  angle  on.  the  bow. --The  method  of  fixing  hr 
doubUng  the  angle  on  the  bow  i.s  invnl  uible.  The  ordinary  form 
of  it,  the  so-called  "bow  and  beam  bennnri!:,"  the  distance  from  the 
object  at  the  latter  posiliun  being  the  distance  run  between  the 
times  of  taking  the  two  bearings,  gives  the  maxinmm  of  accuracy, 
antl  is  an  exc^sllont  fix  for  a  departure,  but  does  not  insure  safety, 
as  the  object  observed  and  any  dangers  off  it  are  abeam  before  the 
position  is  obtained. 

By  taking  the  bearingi  at  two  points  and  four  points  ou  the  bow, 
A  fair  position  is  obtained  before  the  object  is  passed,  the  distance 
of  the  latter  at  the  second  position  bdng,  as  before,  equal  to  the 
distance  run  in  the  interral,  allowing  for  cuiront.  Taking  afteiv 
wards  the  beam  bearing  gives,  wiKh  slight  additional  trouble,  the 
distance  of  the  object  when  abeam;  su^  beam  bearings  and  dis^ 
tances,  with  the  times,  should  be  continuously  recorded  as  fresh 
departures,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  appreciated  in  cases 
of  being  suddenly  shut  in  by  fog. 

When  the  first  bearing  is  26^*^  from  ahead,  and  the  second  45^, 
the  run  between  bearings  will  equal  the  distance  at  which  the  objeot 
will  be  passed  abeam. 

A  table  of  multipliers  of  the  distanoe  run  in  the  interval  between 
any  two  bearings  of  an  object,  the  product  being  its  distance  at 
the  time  of  the  second  bearing,  is  given  in  the  Light  Lists  and  in 
Bowditch. 

Danger  angle. — Tlie  utility  of  the  danger  angle  in  passing  out- 
lyin";  rocks  or  dangers  should  not  be  foi^otten.  In  employing  the 
horizontal  danger  angle,  however,  cfuit.ion  is  neocissarv,  as  sliould 
the  chart  be  inacourate,  i.  e.,  should  the  objects  selected  bo  not 
quite  correctly  placed,  the  angle  taken  off  from  it  may  not  serve 
the  f)urposc.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  employed  when  the  survey 
is  old  (.11  manifestly  imperfect. 

Tlie  vertical  danger  angle  may  be  conveniently  used  when  passing 
dterated  points  of  known  heights,  such  as  lighthouses,  ohffs,  etc. 
The  computation  of  the  distance  corresponding  to  the  height  of 
the  object  and  its  angidar  eleyation  requires  for  small  HiataTmfta 
merely  the  solution  of  a  plain  right  triangle;  the  natural  cotaogent 
of  the  angle  multiplied  by  the  height  in  feet  gives  the  distance  in 
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feet.  The  convenient  use  of  this  method,  however,  requires  tablf^ 
sucli  as  those  published  by  Capt.  Lecky  iu  his  Ut  tKt  book  entitled 
"The  DanL'or  Angle  and  Offshore  Distance  'I';i]>lcs."  This  book 
very  usefully  ext^snds  the  vertical  angle  method  to  finding:'  a 
ship's  position  at  se^i  by  obsei-ving  the  angular  altitude  of  a  poak 
of  knowTi  height  and  its  bearing.  The  tables  give  heights  up  to 
18,000  feet  and  thstances  up  to  110  miles. 

TMien  tlic  angles  are  not  too  large  they  should  be  observed  "on  and 
off  the  limb"  and  the  index  error  of  the  sextant  thus  eliminated,  in 
preference  to  correcting  for  it  the  single  altitude.  It  must  be  ro< 
membered  that  m  high  latitudes  the  bearmg  of  a  distant  object  needs 
eonection  for  the  convetgence  of  the  meridians  before  being  laid  down 
on  a  Mercator  chart.  The  correction  may  be  found  by  the  following 
formulai  using  the  approximate  position:  The  sine  of  the  correction 
equals  the  product  of  the  sine  of  half  tiie  difference  of  longitude  by 
the  sine  of  the  middle  latitude.  It  is  apptied  on  the  equatorial  side 
of  the  observed  bearing  and  its  effect  is  always  to  inereaae  the  latitude 
of  the  observer. 

Soundings  taken  at  random  are  of  little  value  in  fixing  or  cheek- 
ing position  and  may  at  times  be  misleaduig.  In  tliick  weather, 
when  near  or  closing  the  land,  soundings  should  be  takon  continu- 
ously and  at  regular  intervals,  and,  with  the  character  of  the  bottomj 
systematically  recorded.  By  laying  the  soundings  on  tracing  paper, 
according  to  the  scale  of  the  chart,  along  a  line  representing  the 
track  of  the  ship,  and  then  moving  the  paper  over  the  chart,  keeping 
the  line  representmg  the  trark  parallel  with  the  course  until  the 
observed  soundings  agree  with  those  of  the  chart,  the  ship's  position 
will  in  general  be  quite  well  determined.  This  plan  wtus  suggested 
by  Liord  Kelvin,  wlioso  admirable  sounding  machine  renders  the 
operation  of  sounding  possible  in  cniite  de^p  water,  without  slowing 
do^^Ti  the  ship  and  consequent  loss  of  tinu\ 

Peiorus. — All  ships  should  be  auppli(Hl  with  the  means  of  taking 
accurate  bearings  both  by  night  aiui  by  day.  The  standard  compass 
is  not  always  conveniently  placed  for  tlie  purpose;  in  such  case-  a 
peiorus  will  be  very  useful,  but  the  results  are  not  aii  accurate  as 
those  obtained  du-ect  from  the  compass.  Tlie  utility  of  such  an 
instrument  in  ascertaining  the  change  of  bearing  of  an  approacluiig 
ship  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Position  lines. — Among  the  various  methods  of  fixing  position 
at  sea,  the  one  which  should  be  best  understood  and  put  to  the 
most  constant  use  is  that  cmpluymg  position  or  Sumner  lines.  These 
lines  give  the  most  comprehensive  information  to  the  navigator  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  labor  and  time.  The  knowledge  gained  is 
that  the  vessel  must  be  somewhere  on  the  line,  provided  the  data 
used  is  accurate  and  the  chronometer  correct.  As  the  mformation 
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giTcn  by  one  Jiiio  of  position  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  definite 
location  of  tlio  v  essel,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  tliis  line  by  another 
similarly  obtain  (  cl,  and  the  vessel  being  sooiewhere  on  both  must 
be  at  their  interHection.  However,  a  sint^le  line,  at  times,  will 
furnish  the  mariner  with  invaluable  information;  for  instance,  if 
it  is  directed  toward  the  coast,  it  marks  the  bearing  of  a  definite 
point  on  the  shore,  or  if  parallel  to  the  coast  it  clearly  indicates 
the  distance  off,  and  so  will  oft^n  be  found  useful  as  a  course.  A 
sounding  taken  at  the  same  Imie  with  the  observation  will  in  certain 
conditions  prove  of  great  value  in  giving  an  approximate  positioa 
on  the  line. 

The  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  establish  a  line  of  position  is  by 
employing  the  melJiod  of  Msrcq  St.  Hilaire,  as  modified  by  the  use 
of  tables  of  altitude.  The  principle  of  this  method  is  one  of  altitude 
differences,  in  which  the  observed  altitude  is  compared  with  the 
computed  altitude  for  a  dead  reckoning,  or  other  sdected  position, 
and  the  dtfiference  in  minutes  of  latitude  measured  toward  the  body 
along  the  Une  of  its  azimuth,  if  the  observed  altitude  is  greater  than 
the  computed  altitude,  and  vice  versa.  A  line  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  azimuth  through  the  point  thus  determined  is  the 
position  line,  somewhere  upon  which  will  be  found  the  position  of  the 
vessel.  The  tables  of  altitude  obviate  the  computation  of  the  altitude 
and  thereby  greatly  facilitate  the  establishment  of  the  line. 

A  position  line  may  also  be  found  by  computing  two  positions  for 
longitude  with  two  assumed  latitudes,  and  dra^nntr  the  line  between 
them;  or  by  drawing  to  the  positioTi  obtained  with  one  latitude  a 
line  at  rii^lit  angles  to  the  bearing  of  the  body  as  taken  from  the 
azimuth  tables. 

A  very  accurate  position  can  be  obtnined  by  observiiK"  iwo  or 
more  stars  at  morning  or  evening  twiligiit,  at  which  time  the  horizon 
is  well  defined.  The  position  lines  thus  obtained  will,  if  the  bearings 
of  the  stars  dilTer  three  points  or  more,  give  an  excellent  result. 
A  star  or  planet  at  twilight  and  the  sun  afterward  t)r  before  may  be 
cunibuied;  also  two  observations  of  the  sun  with  sufficient  interval 
to  admit  of  a  considerable  change  of  be  irmg.  In  these  cas^  one 
of  the  lines  must  be  moved  for  the  run  of  the  ship.  Tlie  moon  is 
often  visible  during  the  day  and  in  combination  with  the  sun  gives 
an  excellent  fix.  « 

The  momiQg  and  evening  twilight  observations,  besides  their 
great  accuracy,  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  greatly 
extending  the  ship's  reliable  reckoning  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
ordinary  day  navigation,  and  correspondingly  restricting  the  dead 
reckoning  imcertainties  of  the  night.  An  early  morning  fix  in 
particular  is  often  of  great  value.    Though  the  same  degree  of 
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ac<;uracy  as  at  twilight  ( nn  not  be  expected,  nicrht  obaervations  are 
very  valuable  and  should  be  assiduously  practiced. 

Pilotixig. — Hie  navigator,  in  making  his  plan  for  entering  a 
stranfre  port,  should  give  very  careful  previous  study  to  the  chart 
and  sailiiur  directions,  and  should  select  what  appear  to  be  the  most 
suitiil)lo  murks  for  use,  also  providing  himself  witii  substitutes  to 
use  in  case  those  selected  as  most  suitable  should  prove  unrelinblo 
in  not  being  recognized  with  absolute  certainty.  Channel  buoys 
seen  from  a  distance  are  difficult  to  identify,  because  their  color  is 
sometiines  not  easily  distinguished  and  they  may  appear  equally 
distant  from  the  obeerver  even  though  they  be  at  widely  varying^ 
distances.  Ranges  should  be  noted,  if  possible,  and  the  lines  drawn^ 
both  for  leading  through  the  best  water  in  channels,  and  also  for 
guarding  against  partioulieyr  dangers;  for  the  latter  purpose  safety 
beaiings  should  in  all  oases  be  laid  down  where  no  suitable  ranges 
appear  to  offer.  The  courses  to  be  steered  in  entering  should  also 
be  laid  down  and  distances  marked  thereon.  If  intending  to  use 
the  sextant  and  danger  angle  in  passing  dangers,  and  especially  in 
passing  between  dangers,  the  danger  circles  should  be  plotted  and 
regular  courses  planned,  rather  than  to  run  haphazard  by  the  indi- 
cations of  the  angle  t&lone,  with  the  possible  trouble  from  bad  steering- 
at  critical  points. 

The  ship's  position  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  in  doubt  at  any 
time,  even  in  entering  ports  considered  snfe  and  easy  of  access^ 
and  should  be  ronstaTitlv  checked,  continuing  to  use  for  this  purpose 
those  marks  coucernuig  wluch  there  can  be  no  doubt  until  others 
are  unmistakably  identified. 

Tlie  ship  sliould  ordinarily  steer  exact  courses  and  follow  an  exact 
line,  as  planned  from  the  chart,  changing  course  at  precise  points, 
and,  where  the  distances  are  considerable,  her  position  on  the  line 
should  be  checked  at  frequent  intervals.  This  is  desirable  even 
where  it  may  seem  mmecossary  for  safqly,  because  if  rimaing  by  tho 
eye  alone  and  the  ship's  exact  position  be  iraraediat^^ily  required,  as 
in  a  sudden  fog  or  squall,  fixing  at  that  particular  moment  may  be 
attended  with  difficulty. 

The  habit  of  running  exact  oourses  with  precise  changes  of  course . 
will  be  found  most  useful  when  it  is  desired  to  enter  port  or  pass 
through  inclosed  waters  during  fog  by  means  of  the  buoys;  here 
safety  demands  that  the  buoys  be  made  successively,  to  do  which 
requires,  if  the  fog  be  dense,  very  accurate  oourses  and  careful 
attention  to  the  times,  the  speed  of  the  ship,  and  the  set  of  the 
current;  failure  to  make  a  buoy  as  expected  leaves,  as  a  rule,  no  safe 
alternative  but  to  anchor  at  onoe,  with  perhaps  a  consequent  serious 
loss  of  time. 
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Tn  passing:  hotwcen  dangers  where  there  arc  no  suitublo  Kvvding 
ituiiks.  jis,  for  instance,  betwet^n  two  islands  or  im  island  and  tho 
main  shore,  with  dfSJigers  extending  from  both,  n  imd-c.liannel  course 
may  be  steered  by  the  eye  alone  with  great  accuracy,  as  the  eye  is 
able  to  estimate  very  closely  the  direction  midway  between  visible 
objeots. 

In  piloting  among  coral  reefs  or  banks,  a  time  should  be  olioeen 
when  the  sun  will  be  aetem,  conning  the  vessel  from  sloft  or  from 
an  elevated  position  forward.  The  line  of  demareation  between 
the  dwp  water  and  the  edges  of  the  shoala,  which  generally  show 
as  green  patches,  is  indicated  with  surprising  clearness.  This 
method  is  of  frequent  application  in  the  numerous  passages  of  the 
Florida  Keys. 

Changes  of  course  should  in  general  be  made  by  exaot  amounts,  . 
naming  the  new  course  or  the  amoimt  of  the  change  desired,  rather 
than  by  ordering  the  helm  to  ho  put  over  and  then  steadying  when 
on  the  desired  heading,  with  the  possibility  of  the  attention  being 
diverted  and  so  of  forgetting  in  the  meantime,  as  may  happen,  that 
the  ship  is  still  swing:ing.  The  helmsman,  kno^niitj  ]n?t  what  is 
desired  and  tfie  nmfunit  of  the  ohango  to  ho  mndo,  is  i\\n<  enahlod 
to  act  iiioro  nit(  lli^^mi Iv  and  to  avoid  had  steering,  which  in  narrow 
channels  is  n  very  positive  source  of  dauber. 

Coast  piloting  involves  the  same  principles  and  requires  that 
the  s}iij>'s  position  he  continuously  determined  or  checked  us  the 
landmarks  are  passed.  On  well-surveyed  coasts  there  is  a  great 
iid\  antage  in  keeping  near  the  land,  thus  holdinj]^  on  to  the  marks 
and  the  soundin^j^s,  and  tlierehy  knowiiifj  ai  all  times  the  positions 
rather  than  keeping  offshore  and  losing  the  marks,  with  the  nec««- 
sity  of  again  making  the  land  from  vague  positions,  and  perhaps 
the  added  inconvenience  of  fog  or  bad  weather,  involving  a  serious 
loss  of  time  and  fuel. 

The  route  should  be  planned  for  normal  conditions  of  weather, 
with  suitable  variations  wliere  necessary  in  case  of  fog  or  bad 
weather  or  making  points  at  night,  the  courBOS  and  distanoes,  in 
case  of  regular  runs  over  the  same  route,  being  entered  in  a  note- 
.book  for  read  J  r^erence,  as  weQ  as  laid  down  on  the  ohart.  The 
danger  circles  for  either  the  horizontal  or  the  vertical  danger  angles 
should  bo  plotted,  wherever  the  method  can  be  usefully  employed, 
and  .the  angles  marked  t  hereon;  many  a  mile  may  thus  be  saved  in 
roundino;  dangerous  points  with  no  sacrilioo  in  safety.  Ranges 
should  also  be  marked  in,  where  useful  for  position  or  for  safety^  and 
also  to  use  in  cheeking  the  deviation  of  the  compass  by  comparing 
in  crossing,  the  compass  bearing  of  the  range  with  its  magnetic 
bearing,  as  given  by  the  chart. 
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Change  of  course  will  iii  t^eiicral  be  made  with  mark  or  object 
abeam,  the  position  (a  new  "departure")  bein^^  then,  as  a  rule, 
best  and  most  easily  obtained.  Thn  pelorus  should  bo  at  all  times 
in  readiness  for  use,  othI  the  chart  wiiere  it  may  be  readily  consulted 
by  the  oihccr  of  the  watch.  The  sextant  should  also  be  kept  con- 
veniently at  hand. 

A  continuous  record  uf  tlie  i)rogres9  of  the  ship  should  be  kept 
by  the  oiliccr  of  the  watch,  the  time  and  patent-loj;  readinsc  of  all 
changes  of  course  and  of  all  bearings,  especially  the  two  and  four 
point  bearings,  with  distance  of  object  when  abeam,  bein^  noted  in 
a  book  kept  in  the  pilot  house  for  this  especial  purpose.  The  ship's 
reckoning  is  thus  oontinuously  cared  for  as  a  matter  of  routine  and 
without  the  preseouie  or  particular  order  of  the  captain  or  navigating 
officer.  The  value  of  thus  keepmg  the  reckoning  always  fresh  and 
exact  will  be  especially  appreciated  in  cases  of  audden  fog  or  when 
making  points  at  ni^t. 

Wheire  the  coastwise  trip  must  be  made  against  a  strong  head 
windy  it  is  desirable,  with  trustworthy  charts,  to  skirt  the  shore  as 
closely  as  possible  in  ord^  to  avoid  the  heavier  seas  and  adverse 
current  that  prevail  farther  out.  In  some  cases,  with  small  ships, 
a  passage  can  be  made  only  in  this  way.  The  important  saving 
of  coal  and  of  time,  which  is  even  more  precious,  thus  effected  by 
skillful  coast  piloting  makes  this  subject  one  of  prime  importance 
to  the  navigator. 

Change  in  the  variation  of  the  compass.  '—The  gradual 
change  in  the  variation  must  not  bo  forgotten  in  laying  down  on 
the  chart  courses  and  bearinp^?.  Tlie  maj^netic  compasses  placed  on 
the  charts  for  the  ]>nrpose  of  facilitatiuii;  the  ])lotting  become  in 
time  s]i>:hth'  in  error,  and  in  somo  c-a^p-^^,  such  as  with  small  scales  or 
when  the  lines  are  long,  the  dlspiaccmt  at  of  position  from  neglect  of 
this  chanjxe  may  be  of  importance.  The  (hito  of  the  variation  and 
tlu^  annual  change,  as  given  on  the  compass  rose,  facilitate  correc- 
tions when  the  change  has  been  considerable.  The  compasses  are 
rcen^ra^ed  once  in  ten  years;  more  fre([uent  alterations  on  one  spot 
in  a  copperplate  would  not  bo  practicable. 

The  change  in  the  variation  is  m  some  parts  of  the  world  so  rapid 
as  to  need  careful  consideration,  rc(iuiring  a  frequent  change  uf  the 
course.  For  instance,  hi  approaching  Ilalifax  from  Newfoundland 
the  variation  changes  10^  in  less  than  500  miles. 

Local  magnatlc  disturbaiioe  of  the  compass  on  board 
ship. — ^The  term  local  magnetic  disturbance''  has  reference  only 
to  the  effects  on  the  compass  of  magnetic  masses  external  to  the 

tSt*  H.  O.  Cbart  No.  2406,  Voriatiou  o(  tb«  compass. 
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ship.  Observation  shows  tliut  disturlianco  of  the  compass  in  a 
ship  afloat  is  experiencuMi  in  only  a  few  places  on  the  frlobe. 

Ma^etic  laws  do  not  pennit  of  the  supposition  that  the  visible 
land  causes  such  disturbance,  because  the  effect  of  a  mafrnetic 
force  diminishes  so  rapidly  with  distance  that  it  would  recjuire  a 
local  center  of  ni acetic  force  of  an  amount  absolutely  unknown 
to  alfect  ft  compass  half  a  mile  distant. 

Such  deflections  of  the  compiuss  are  due  to  magnetic  minerals 
in  the  bed  of  the  sea  under  the  ship,  and  when  the  water  is  shiilk^w 
and  the  force  strong,  tlic  compass  may  he  tenipoiiirUy  deflected 
when  passin<^  over  such  a  spot;  but  the  area  of  disturbance  will  be 
small  unless  there  are  many  centers  near  together. 

XTse  of  oil  for  modifying  the  effect  of  breaking  waves.— 
Many  experiences  of  late  ycais  have  shown  that  the  utility  of  ofl 
for  this  purpose  is  undoubted,  and  the  application  simple. 

The  following  may  serve  for  the  guidance  of  seamen,  whose  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  oil,  skillfully  applied, 
may  prevent  much  damage  both  to  ships,  especially  of  the  smaller 
daases,  and  to  boats  by  modifying  the  action  of  breaking  seas. 

The  principal  facts  as  to  the  use  of  oU  are  as  follows: 

1.  On  free  waves,  i.  e.,  wares  in  deep  water,  the  effect  is  greatest. 

2.  In  a  surf,  or  waves  breaking  on  a  bar,  where  a  mass  of  liquid  is 
in  actual  motion  in  shallow  water,  the  effect  of  the  oil  is  uncertain, 
lis  nothing  can  prevent  the  lai^^  wavss  from  breaking  under  such 
circumstances;  hut  even  here  it  is  of  some  service. 

3.  The  heaviest  and  thickest  oils  are  most  effectual.  Refined 
kerosene  is  of  little  use;  crude  petroleum  is  serviceable  when  no  other 
oil  is  obtainable,  or  it  mar  be  mixed  with  other  ods;  all  animal  and 
vegetaV»le  oils,  such  as  waste  oil  from  the  engines,  have  irrent  elTect. 

4.  In  cold  water,  the  oU,  being  thickened  by  the  low  temperature 
and  not  bcinr:  able  to  spread  freely,  will  have  its  effect  much  reduced, 
a  rapid-spreaduig  oil  should  be  used. 

5.  A  small  quantity  of  oil  suffices,  if  appUed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  spread  to  windward. 

6.  It  is  iiseful  in  a  ship  or  boat  either  when  running,  or  lying-U>, 
or  in  wearing. 

7.  WTien  lowering  and  hoisting  boats  in  a  heavy  sea  the  use  of  oil 
has  been  found  greatly  to  facilitate  the  operation. 

8.  For  a  ship  at  sea  the  best  method  of  application  appears  to  be 
to  haiii^  over  the  side,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  in  the  water,  small 
canvas  bags,  capable  of  holding  from  1  to  2  gallons  of  oil,  the  bags 
being  pricked  with  a  sail  needle  to  permit  leakage.  The  waste  pipes 
forwai^  are  also  very  useful  for  thk  purpose. 
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9.  Crossing  a  bai*  with  a  tlood  tide,  to  pour  oil  overboard  and 
allow  it  to  float  in  aliead  of  the  boat,  which  would  follow  with  a 
bag  towing  astern,  would  appear  to  be  the  best  plan. 

On  a  bar,  with  the  ebb  tide  running,  it  would  seem  to  be  useless 
to  try  oil  for  tlie  purpose  of  entering. 

10.  For  boarding  a  wreck,  it  is  rccoinincndcd  to  pour  oil  over- 
board to  windward  of  her  before  going  alongside,  bearing  in  mind 
that  her  natural  tendciuy  is  always  to  forge  ahead.  If  she  is  aground 
tho  eiTect  of  oil  will  depend  upon  attending  circumstances. 

11.  For  a  boat  riding  in  bad  weather  to  a  sea  tmchor,  it  is  recom- 
m^ded  to  fasten  the  bag  to  an  endless  lino  rove  through  a  block  on 
the  aea  anchor,  by  which  means  the  oil  can  be  dififused  well  ahead  of 
the  boat,  and  the  bag  readily  hauled  on  board  for  refilling,  if  necessary. 
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CIBNBBAL  RBBIABRB— WIKDS — CVKKESm — YIGUS — OOMMUMl- 
CATIONS— OORAIi  ISLAND  AND  RBBF8. 

Plan- — The  sailing  directions  of  the  Pacific  Islands  are  comprised 

in  two  voiuiiies,  ua  follows : 

H.  O.  165,  Pacific  Islands  Pilot,  Volujiie  T,  coveis  ihe.  Ix)yalty 
Islands,  New  Caledonia.  New  Hebrides,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Solomon 
Islands.  Ncu  Mecklenburg,  and  Neu  Poimnern,  Adniiialtv,  Palao. 
Caroline,  and  Marshall  Islands,  the  island  of  Guam,  and  the  Mari- 
anas. 

II.  ().  \o.  l()r».  Pacific  Islands  Pilot,  Volume  II.  treats  the  Cook, 
Tubuai.  and  Society  Islands,  Tuuniotn  Archipelago,  Marquesas, 
Tonga,  Samoa,  Fiji,  Union,  Ellice,  Phoenix,  Gilbert,  and  scattered 
islands  lying  to  thQ  northward  of  this  region  known  as  the  Line 
Islands. 

The  Cook  Ifllands  m  indaded  in  the  Dfaninion  of  New  Zealand ; 
they  lie  ahout  180  miles  from  Tahiti  and  are  10  in  nmnher.  Most  of 
thib  islands  are  high,  and  Rarotonga,  the  principal  island,  is  the 
highest 

The  Tubuai  or  ▲ustral  Islands,  lying  about  350  miles  south- 
ward from  Tahiti,  form  a  group  of  five  islands  of  but  little  im- 
portance and  are  under  French  protection. 

The  Society  Islands,  which  lie  but  a  diort  distance  westward  of 
the  Tuamotu  Group,  present  a  very  different  appearance.  They 
are  high,  mountainous  islands,  covered  with  luxuriant  yegetation  to 
the  summits  and  well  cultivated  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  with 
numerous  streams  and  cascades  running  down  their  sides  into  the  sea. 

This  group  is  also  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  who  have  their 
chief  establishment  at  Papiet^  in  Tahiti  Island,  a  good  harbor  where 
supplies  of  all  descriptions  can  be  obtained. 

The  Tuamotu  or  Low  Archipelago,  lying  between  the  parallels 
of  14°  and  25°  S.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  126<»  and  110°  W., 
consists  of  a  mass  of  low  coral  islands  to  which  there  are  only  three 
exceptions,  viz:  Henderson,  Pitcaim,  and  the  Gambier  or  Manga 
Revn  Islands  Xnvipition  amonfj  these  islands  is  danj^erons  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertain  set  of  the  currents  and  the  still  impei  feetly 
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charted  reels  and  islands.  However,  iheie  is  but  little  induoemant 
for  vessels  to  visit  these  groups,  as  the  only  trade  with  the  natives 
consists  in  the  purchase  of  coconuts,  which  grow  on  the.  islands, 
and  a  little  pearl  shell;  the  natives  sobsisting  mainly  on  the  fish 
they  catch  in  the  lagoons.  The  islands,  excepting  DuciSy  Henderson^ 
Pitcaim,  and  Oeno,  are  E^rench. 

The  MazquflMW  Islands,  to  the  northward  of  the  Tuamotu 
Archipelago,  are  a  French  possession.  They  are  high,  well  wooded 
islands,  with  several  good  anchorages  and  harbors,  the  best  of  which 
is  Tal-o-Hae  or  Anna  Maria  Bay  in  Niikiihiva  or  Marchand  ^glsnd| 
where  the  French  establishment  is  mtunted. 

Supplies. — These  islands  are  but  littie  cultivated,  nltliough  the  soil 
is  good  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  etc.  Supplies 
sufficient  for  th^  wants  of  vessels  calling  may  be  obtained  at  the 
principal  jiorts,  and  tlie  natives  are  willincf  to  trade. 

The  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands. — The  Tonga  Group  consists  of 
at  least  100  islands  and  islets,  the  islands  Tongatabu,  Eua,  and 
Vavau  alone  being  of  any  extent,  the  former  being  iow,  and  the  two 
latter  of  moderate  height. 

The  islands  lie  generally  in  a  long  north  and  south  chain,  and  form 
the  subgroups  of  Toiiga.  Xomuka,  Haapai,  and  Vavau,  but  the  out- 
lying islands  of  Niuatobiitiibu  or  Kcppel  Island,  Tafahi  or  Boscawen 
and  Niuaf ou  are  include  1  in  the  I\ingdom  of  Tonga,  which  ii»  under 
the  protection  of  Great  linlain. 

The  residence  of  the  native  King  and  seat  of  government  at 
Nukualofa,  in  Tongatabu. 

There  are  several  good  harbors  in  the  gi'oup. 

They  were  discovered  in  1643. 

All.  the  natives  have  embraced  Christianity,  the  greater  part  as 
Wesleyans,  and  the  remainder  as  Roman  Catholics. 

The  natiTes  of  Tonga,  or  Friendly  Islands,  belong  to  the  fair 
Polyneaan  race,  and  surpass  all  other  Pacific  islanders  in  mental 
development,  in  the  structure  of  their  dwellings,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  implements,  weapons,  dress,  etc.,  betraying  considerable 
skill  and  dexterity.  The  Tongan  dialect  is  harsher  than  the  Samoan, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  intermarriage 
Fijians. 

Trade. — ^The  products  principaUy  exported  con»st  of  copra  and 
fruit. 

Population.— At  the  census  of  1910  the  population  numbered 
21,695;  the  foreign  residents  numbered 

Ports. — ^The  principal  ports  are  Nukualofa  in  Tongatabu,  Xeiafu, 
and  lifuka. 

Sttppliea— Co«L — Considerable  quantities  of  fish  abound  in 
Nukualofa  Harbor. 
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Beef  may  be  obtained  once  a  week;  there  is  a  cattle  station  in  the 

interior  of  the  island. 

Mutton  of  fair  quality  is  obtainable  daily,  also  bread,  the  sheep 
being  sent  across  from  Eiia  Island,  on  which  was,  in  1S98,  a  sheep 
run.   Water  is  extremely  scarce. 

Fowls  may  be  obtained  in  small  quantities,  and  vegetables  in  fair 
quantity. 

Coal  can  be  obtained  at  Nukualofa;  about  200  tons  are  kept  in 
stock. 

At  Vavau  the  country  affords  plenty  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  but 
water  is  both  scarce  and  indifferent.   No  coal  is  to  be  obtained  at 

Neiafn. 

Communicatious. — The  Union  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand 
maintains  a  service  of  vessels,  calling  every  fortnight  at  the  ports 
of  entry  and  affording  a  monthly  mail  service  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  Samoa  or  Navigator  MaadB  consist  ol  three  principal 
islands  Savaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutnila,  and  seme  smaller  ones.  Thej 
were  first  seen  in  1768  and  name^f  Isles  des  Navigateurs,  from  the 
skill  with  which  the  natives  managed  their  canoes. 

The  soil  is  productive;  while  there  are  numerous  anchorages,  there 
is  only  one  good  harbor  at  Pago  Pago  in  Tutuila.  Apia  on  the  norih 
side  of  Upolu  Islaiid  is  the  capital  of  German  Samoa. 

Protectorate.— Tutuila  and  the  other  islands  of  the  group  east- 
ward of  it  are  under  the  protectorate  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  other  islands  westward  of  Tutuila  are  under  the 
protectorate  of  Germany.  The  United  States  flag  was  hoisted  at 
Pago  Pago  on  April  17,  IWO, 

The  natives  of  Samoa,  or  Navigator  Islands,  are  said  to  be  the 
fairest  of  all  the  Polynesian  races,  and  although  not  so  much  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  and  manufactures  as  some  of  their  neighbors, 
surpa^  them  all  in  many  characteristics  of  true  civilization.  Their 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  decency  equal  those  of  the  most  fastidious 
of  civilized  nations.  Their  public  meetino^  and  discussions  are  car- 
ried on  with  a  dignity  and  forbearance  which  Europeans  do  not 
exec]  Besides  schools  and  churches,  there  exist  several  institutions 
for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Ports. — ^The  principal  ports  are  Apia  and  Saluafata  in  Upolu  and 
Pago  Pa^o  in  Tutuila.  The  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  Apia  in 
1906  amounted  to  78,902  tons. 

Supplies. — Wood  and  water  can  be  had  at  Pago  Pago,  Fonga, 
Tongo,  and  Fangaalu.  Any  quantity  of  water  may  be  obtained  at 
Pago  Pago  from  the  reservoir,  which  communicates  wKli  the  wharf. 

Fruits,  such  as  bananas,  oranges,  pineapple-s,  coconuts,  and  phm- 
tains  are  plentiful  and  can  be  procured  from  the  natives  by  barter. 
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Yams,  taro,  and  breadfruit  can  be  procured  in  small  quantities.  The 
natives  have  a  few  fowls  and  pigs  for  their  own  use,  but  not  for 
sale.  There  are  a  few  cattle  owned  by  the  missionaries,  from  whom 
a  bullock  can  be  procured  occasionally,  but  this  can  not  be  depended 

on  as  a  soiircG  of  supply. 

At  Saluiifata  Harbor  fi.sli,  fowls,  and  eggs  can  be  obtained  in  small 
<{uantitie> :  or:in«xes  tuid  (•(x-omitH  are  abundant.  Cattle  may  l>e  jiro- 
CUred  from  :i  p!;iT>t;ition,  about  ■")  miles  distant  from  the  const,  and 
if  it  l)e  t  xjhmIu  ui  t<i  keep  them  alive,  good  pasturage  will  be  found 
upon  the  shores  of  the  bay. 

Water  may  lie  obtained  from  a  stream  situated  on  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  liarhor. 

At  Apia  het'f.  ])ork.  jwultry.  and  the  usual  tropical  fruit  can  gen* 
erally  be  obtained,  but  are  not  plentiful. 

"Water  is  good;  it  is  stored  in  tank^  and  obtained  from  the  river. 

Coal. — About  1,000  tons  of  coal  is  kept  in  stock  at  Apia,  and  is 
deliyered  along.side  in  lighters,  but  coaling  is  impeded  at  times  by 
the  heavy  sea. 

German  ports— Begulatlons.— The  German  Government  has 
given  notice  that  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  maneuverSi 
ordinary  exercises,  or  for  other  causes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  prohibit 
free  entrance  into  German  harbors  and  river  mouths  by  night. 

To  indicate  that  entrance  to  a  harbor  is  closed,  or  that  obstructions 
exist  therein,  three  red  balls  by  day  and  three  red  lights  by  night, 
placed  vertically  one  above  the  other,  will  be  shown  in  a  conspicuous 
position  near  the  approach  to  the  harbor. 

Vessels  must  then  approach  the  harbor  with  the  greatest  caution. 
At  night  it  is  advisable,  when  possible,  to  anchor  until  daybreak  out- 
side  the  prohibited  area. 

The  same  course  should  be  pursued  if  searchlights  are  at  work,  or 
signals  given,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  recognizable  from  the 
Sailing  Directions  or  Light  Lists. 

All  merchant  ves.sels  desiriousthen  to  enter  or  leave  these  privileged 
harbors,  must  not  enter  or  leave  without  a  pilot,  and  must  submit  to 
examination  if  required. 

The  establishment  of  an  examination  s<'rviee  will  not  be  notified 
publirly.  but.  so  far  as  pospible.  the  requisite  reports  and  directions 
will  he  •jivcn  to  approaeliinir  vessels  b}'  patrol  ships,  which  will  also 
carry  tiie  alioN  e-mentioned  si<;uaN.  viz..  three  red  balls  by  day  and 
three  red  lights  by  night,  and  also,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
pilot  fla?. 

The  examination  eommi.«^sion  {and  [»iluts)  are  on  board  the  patrol 
siii|)s:  it  is  in  the  real  interest  of  masters  of  vessels  to  comply  with  all 
directions  received  from  them. 
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Under  all  circumstances  vessels  are  prohibited  from  passing  the 
line  of  patrol  ships  without  communicating  with  them. 

On  a  gun  being  fired  or  signal  made  from  a  patrol  ship,  all  mer> 
chant  vessels  must  stop  immediately. 

Not  more  than  three  foreign  naval  vessels  can  visit  a  German  port 
without  permission. 

Fiji  Islands,  a  British  colony,  comprises,  besides  numerous  islets 
and  reefs,  155  islands  containing  n  total  area  of  7,500  square  miles. 
About  100  of  those  islands  are  inhabited.  The  group  lies  in  the  track 
between  the  Australian  Colonies,  Panama,  and  Britisli  Columbia. 
Between  it  and  tho  Australian  Colonies  is  situated  the  French  pos- 
session of  New  Caledonia.  On  the  same  side,  but  to  the  northward 
are  the  o^roup  named  the  New  Hebrides;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Fiji  group,  to  the  north  and  east,  stretch  tlie  Navigator  and 
FViendly  Islands. 

The  largest  and  iii«,'hest  ishuul,  Viti  Le\  u.  has  several  peaks  rising 
to  a  lieip:ht  of  4.()(H)  and  one  al)out  5,000  feet  ahove  tlie  sea. 

Situated  thus,  nenrlv  equidistant  from  India  and  America,  and 
contiguous  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Anstralia  and  New  Zealand,  Fiji 
is  well  adapted  for  the  |)ur|>f)se  nj  commerce. 

The  capital  is  Suva,  on  ihe  Mjutli  coast  of  Viti  T^vu. 

The  Fiji  Islands  were  foiiaally  proclaimed  a  British  colony 
Soptrmher  1,  1875. 

Geology.— Those  islands  consist  partly  of  volcanic  elevation  sur- 
rounded by  fringing  coral  reefs,  between  which  and  tlie  land  there  is 
often  tine  anchorage;  and  partly  of  coral  atolls,  with  or  without 
openings  into  the  central  lagoons. 

The  tops  of  many  of  the  mountains  have  distinct  craters,  but  their 
activity  has  long  ceased. 

The  various  decomposing  volcanic  rocks  mingled  with  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  and  well  watered,  forms  a  fertile  soil.  Most  of  the 
high  peaks  on  the  large  islands  are  basaltic.  Hot  springs  occur  on 
Vanua  Levu,  on  Ngau,  at  Wainunu,  and  Savn  Savu. 

The  gmramment  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  prior  to  the  cession  of  the 
group  to  Great  Britain  as  a  British  colony,  was  carried  on  under  th« 
celebrated  and  most  powerful  of  the  Fijian  chiefs,  Thakombau,  but 
civil  strife  was  never  quite  absent  among  his  subjects,  except  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  recognised  supremacy  by  the  o^er  chiefs,  first 
among  whom  nuiy  be  mentioned  the  Roko  Tui  of  Lau,  Henry  Maafu, 
the  once  powerful  Ton^an  chief,  who  for  many  years  disputed  the 
supremacy  with  Thakombau. 

The  present  government  consists  of  a  governor,  representing  the 
King,  with  the  usual  officials  attached  to  a  Crown  colony.  The  seat 
(tf  the  government,  formerly  at  T^evuka,  in  Ovalau  Island,  is  (since 
1882)  at  Suva,  in  Yiti  Levu  Island. 
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The  population  of  tlie  Fiji  Islands  in  1911  numbered  139^1,  of 
which  number  3,707  were  Caucasian. 

Products  consist  chiefly  of  copra,  sugar,  cotton,  maize,  peanuts, 
fruit,  molasses,  beche-de-mer,  fiber,  and  penrl  shells.  Vessels  engaged 
in  whaling  in  the  South  Pacific  resorted  here  many  years  ago,  lor 
the  purpose  of  refitting  and  replenisliing;  but,  with  the  decline  in 
whaling,  such  visits  have  become  matter  of  the  past. 

Tn  1001,  52,138  tons  of  sugar  was  exported  and  7.506  tons  of  copra. 

The  natives  of  Fiji  are  a  dark- colored,  friz/ly-haired,  bearded 
racP,  re})roducing  in  the  east  the  tall  and  rau.scular  bodies  of  the 
finest  of  tlic  wo>;torn  Papuans,  but  much  superior  to  ttiem  both  in 
regularity  of  feature  and  in  degree  of  civilization.  They  exhibit 
considerable  amount  of  intermixture  with  the  brown  Polynesians  of 
Tongo  and  Samoa,  who  lon^i  since  established  colonies  in  Fiji,  and 
have  to  some  extent  modified  the  langua<:e  and  customs  of  the  abo- 
rigines. Yet  they  remain  undoubted  Melanesions,  and  differ  from 
their  Maori  neigbbors  not  onlv  in  their  scantv  dress,  wliich  bindlv 
differs  from  the  New  Hebrideans,  but  in  using  the  bow  an<i  arrow 
and  in  malting  pottery,  both  arts  being  foreign  to  the  true  Poly- 
nesians . 

The  Fijians  are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  very  particular  about 
their  personal  appearance.  In  no  place  has  missionary  effort  be^n 
more  successful,  or  its  fruits  more  apparent,  than  in  Fiji.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Christians. 

Ports.— The  principal  ports  an  Suva,  Levnka,  Savu  Savu,  Nukn- 
lau  Ba  Biver,  Lambasa,  and  Ngawa  Bivers. 

Supplies  siioh  as  are  nccoflopry  for  the  repair  or  refit  of  small  ships 
can  be  obtained  in  smne  of  the  ports,  the  details  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  particniar  description  of  each  port. 

Commnnicatloiifl*— The  Unicii  Steamship  Go.  of  New  Zealand 
dispatch  a  steamer  monthly  from  Melbourne,  and  from  Auckland, 
New  Zealand^  for  Suva  and  Levuka  in  Fiji,  and  have  an  interinsular 
service  between  the  principal  islands  of  the  Fiji  Group. 

The  Oceanic  Sfteamrfiip  Co.  maintains  a  regular  line  of  mail  steam- 
ers between  San  Francisco  and  Sydney,  calling  at  Hmiolulu  and 
Pago  Pago. 

The  Canadian-Australian  Ca's  monthly  steamers  from  Sydney  to 
Vancouver  call  at  Suva  when  north  v.nrd  and  southward  bound. 

Between  Auckland,  Sydney,  and  Fiji  there  is  steam  coromunicatioo 
every  10  days. 

Communication  between  the  islands  is  maintained  by  three  steam- 
ers and  a  fleet  of  162  sailing  craft  of  which  91  are  owned  by  natives 

(1906). 

The  Phoenix  Group  (lat.  i""  S.,  long.  173°  W.),  a  British  protec- 
torate of  eight  scattered  islands,  situated  about  250  miles  north  of  the 
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Union  Group,  although  only  coDsistiiig  of  low  coral  islands,  has 
proved  very  valuable  from  the  large  amount  of  guano  exported  from 

them ;  this  supply,  however,  is  now  practically  worked  out. 
Supplies. — ^Xbere  is  little  or  no  water  to  be  procured,  nor  supplies 

of  any  description. 

TheEUice  Group  (lat.  5°  S.  to  11°  S.,  long.  176°  E.  to  180°  E.).— 
This  group  of  low  corn!  islands  extends  about  360  miles  in  a  north- 
west and  southeast  direction,  nnd  consists  of  nine  atolls  or  clusters 

of  islnnd?.  r11  of  which  nrc  inhal)ited. 

Protectorate. — Britisli  prot  ectorate  was  proclaimed  over  the  Ellice 
Group  of  islands  in  September,  199^. 

The  whole  of  the  islands  are  under  the  govermuent  of  independent 
native  rulers. 

Natives. — The  natives  are  described  as  being  quiet  and  peaceable 
and  resernltle  \n  appearance  those  of  Samoa  and  Tonga  Islands. 
Population. — ^In  1911,  the  population  of  tliis  group  numbered 

3,0S9. 

Ports.  -The  principal  anchorages  ai*e  inside  the  lagoons  at  una- 
futi  and  Nukufetau. 

Supplies  of  fish,  pigs,  ponliiy,  coconuts,  and  bananas  can  be 
obtained  at  Nurakita,  Funafuti,  and  Jsukulailai,  but  water  from 
wells  is  neither  good  or  plentiful. 

Communication  is  by  steamer  from  Sydney  twice  yearly ;  also  by 
small  sailing  vessels.  * 

Gilbert  GToap.---The  Gilbert  or  Kingsmill  Archipelago  lies  be- 
tween the  parallels  2'  46"  S.  and  N.  ktitnde,  and  the  meri- 
dians of  172^  80'  and  177"*  15'  E.  longitude;  witiun  this  area  there 
are  16  groups  of  islands.  The  islands  are  of  the  same  character  as 
the  EUioe  Group. 

The  Gilbert  Mands  are  more  barren  than  the  Ellice  Group;  be- 
yond the  coconut  tree,  the  pandanus,  and  a  few  shrubs,  nothing 
i^pean  to  grow  spontaneously. 

PmtMtorata.— British  protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  Gilbert 
Group  Hay  27,  1892.  They  are  governed  by  independent  natiTe 
rulers. 

Natives. — ^The  natives  are  an  active  and  intelligent  race  and  have 
teachers  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  settled  among  them. 

Communication  with  the  Gilbert  Group  is  not  very  regular. 
Sailing  vessels  make  trips  to  Sydney  and  San  Francisco. 

A  steamer  makes  quarterly  trips  between  Sydney  and  Gilbert 
Islands. 

Climate. — Fine  weather  prevails  from  May  to  September,  with 
occasional  showers.  During  June  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  From 
October  to  April  much  rain  falls. 
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Supplies. — ^There  is  no  fresh  water,  that  used  by  the  natives  being 
bnddsh.  No  supplies  can  be  obtained  at  these  islands  except  coco- 

niits. 

At  l  aritari,  however,  80  tons  of  water  in  cistern  are  always 
available. 

Popvilation. — In  1911  the  population  numbered  2r>^42. 

The  liine  Islands  are  Rcaf  t<Me«l  islands  near  the  Equator  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixtietli  meridian  west;  they  arc  all 
low  coral  islands  covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation  and  a  few  cooo- 
nut  trees.  From  some  of  these  islands  guano  in  large  quantities  has 
been  exjiorted,  but  the  supply  is  now  nearly  exhausted;  othei'wise 
they  are  of  but  little  value,  only  producing  a  small  quantity  of  coco- 
nuts, etc. 

Wind  and  weather — Barometer. — The  general  wind  system  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  or  of  any  IniL^e  urea  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  aid  of  a  c<)in|)ivlu-nsiM-  knuwledge  of  the  barometric  pressure 
prevailing,  not  only  over  the  area  in  (|uestion,  but  generally  over 
adjacent  areas.  Modern  s<'ientitir  inquiry,  aided  by  telegraphic  com- 
munication, has  greatly  and  rapidly  extended  this  sphere  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Though  certain  meteorological  facts  are  now  thoroughly  estab- 
lished and  comparatively  well  known,  it  may  be  well  to  state  shortly 
the  laws  governing  the  relation  of  wind  to  barometric  or  atmospheric 
pressure.  Of  these  the  primary  fact  is  that  where  atmospheric 
pressure,  from  whatever  cause,  falls  below  its  average,  i.  e.,  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  air,  an  impulse  is  given  for  an  inflow  of  air 
from  any  adjacent  locality  where  there  exists  an  area  of  high  pres- 
sure, or,  in  other  words,  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  air.  The  strength 
of  the  air  current  or  wind  caused  by  these  conditions  will  naturally 
depend  on  whether  the  difference  of  pressure  betwe^  centers  of  low 
and  high  pressure  areas,  as  also  their  distances  apart,  are  great  or 
of  byt  slight  proportions;  and  the  movement  of  the  air  current  will 
not  as  a  rule  be  directly  toward  the  low-pressure  center,  but  with 
an  inmoving  rotary  motion  round  it. 

In  north  latitude  the  spiral  inflowing  movement  of  the  air  round 
areas  of  low  pressure  is  always  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  motion 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch  placed  face  upward,  and  in  south  latitude 
it  is  the  exact  reverse;  in  each  case  the  motion  is  called  cyclonic 
Aronnd  areas  of  high  pressure  the  air  also  circulates,  but  with  an 
outflowing  tendency  and  always  in  the  opposite  direction  in  each 
hemisphere  to  the  cyclonic  motion;  hence  this  motion  is  known  as 
anticyclonic. 

TTorth  Pacific  winds— NoBTHEAflrr  trades. — Across  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  North  Pacific,  from  an  average  of  5°  to  25°  N.  lati- 
tude, the  northeast  trade  winds  prevail,  their  force  not  equal  to  that 
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of  the  northeast  trade>  of  tlie  Atlantic,  though  somi'timcs  wiy  btrong 
in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  Hawaiian  Ishunjs,  and  their  direction 
varying  between  nortli  and  east  and  sometimes  even  soutiiwaid  of 
east.  The  whole  area  of  tliese  trade  winds  has  a  lateral  oscillatory 
movement,  approaching  nearest  to  the  equator  during  the  northern 
winter  months  and  receding  fartliest  from  it  in  the  northern  summer; 
so  that  hi  January  the  southern  mid-ocean  limit  is  within  5*  of  the 
equator,  while  in  July  it  is  no  nearer  than  about  9^.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  ocean  the  width  of  the  trade- wind  area  is  at  its  greatest 
and  on  the  western  side  it  has  least  force,  and  gradually  becomes 
merged  in  the  monsoon  system  of  the  China  seas. 

yortheatt  trad€$f  prepared  by  the  I'nited  Statea  Hydrographie  Office. 
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DoLDitiMs. —  l)(*t\\oen  the  northeast  and  southeast  trade  winds,  the 
latter  to  he  j)r<'s('ntly  de>;crihed,  there  is  found  (he  usual  heh  of  <  iilms, 
variable  winds,  and  occasional  s(|ualls,  known  to  seamen  as  the 
duldrunifi*,  but  in  the  Pacific  this  region  is  by  no  means  so  wide  as  in 
the  Atlantic. 

Between  tlie  H;iw:iii:iii  L-hinds  and  California  there  is  an  area  of 
constant  hicrh  haroinetiic  pressure:  ronseciiicntly  there  is  an  anti- 
cyclonic  air  current  around  tlii>,  ilislrit  i.  witii  small  \ariations  caused 
bv  seasonal  modilieation.s  of  tire  svstem. 

Westerlies. — From  about  latitude  30°  X.  to  the  northward,  the 
whole  distance  across  the  Pacific  from  west  to  east  until  nearing  the 
American  coast,  when  the  limit  becomes  as  high  as  latitude  40°  N., 
the  mean  direction  of  the  wind  is  about  due  west,  inclining  to  the 
northward  of  west  during  summer  and  to  the  southward  of  west  during 
the  winter  months.  Within  this  area,  as  in  the  corresponding  belt  of 
the  Atlantic,  however,  cyclonic  gales  and  storms  pass  from  west  to 
east,  causing  great  temitorary  interruptions  to  the  general  system. 
The  actual  wind  experienced  by  a  ship  under  these  circumstances 
will  depend  upon  whether  the  center  of  depi^ession  passes  nortliward 
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or  southward  of  her;  if  the  former,  she  will  have  winds  from  some 
westerly  quarter;  if  the  latter,  from  an  easterly  quarter.  As  the 
more  ordinary  track  of  th^  cyclonic  depre^ious  appears  to  be 
alon^  the  line  or  northward  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  it  follows  that 
vessels  n;iv] "rating  the  waters  to  the  southward  of  them  will  gener- 
ally be  ill  that  half  of  the  depression  where  westerly  winds  prevail. 

Variables. — Between  the  westerly  winds  and  the  trade  winds 
there  is  an  intermediate  space  of  about  10^  of  latitude  where  the 
wind  has  no  settled  direction.  For  the  most  part,  this  region  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  20^  and  80^  N.  latitude,  bat  its  position 
▼tries  with  the  seasons;  in  the  summer,  the  trade  wind  eztenduig  to 
the  northward  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  west  winds  receding 
before  it^  and  vice  tersa  in  the  winter.  Within  this  space,  as  in  the 
doldrums,  winds  from  opposite  directi<ms,  with  sharp  squalls  and 
calms  alternate,  rendering  nayigation  very  difficult  to  sailing  vessels, 
and  clearly  indicating  to  all  such  the  wisdom  of  keeping  northward 
of  this  region  if  boxmd  eastward,  and  southward  of  it  if  bound  west- 
ward. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  unsettled  region  does  not 
extend  acroes  the  Pacific  from  shore  to  shore,  northerly  winds  pre- 
vailing on  the  American  side  for  10^  or  12^  of  longitude  from  the 
coast,  and  on  the  western  side,  the  prevalence  of  the  monsoons  is 
clearly  marked  as  far  northward  as  30"^  N.  latitude,  where  they  merge 
in  the  westerly  wind  region  before  described. 

Pilot  charts. — These  charts  are  published  monthly  by  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office.  The  following  is  a  monthly  summary  of  weather 
forecasts  for  the  North  Pacific  given  on  these  charts : 

From  January  to  April  the  general  movement  of  the  wind  will 
be  anticyclonic  around  the  hiph-pressure  system  before  mentioned, 
lyinir  hotween  California  and  the  Hawaiian  Lslands.  About  the 
Aleutian  Islands  is  an  area  of  low  pressure,  its  axis  just  southward  of 
and  parallel  with  them.  Between  these  areas  of  hi^rh  and  low"  pres- 
sure there  will  he  a  fjenerui  movement  of  the  air  from  Asia  toward 
ilmerica.  Between  latitudes  35°  and  50''  N".  frecjuent  squalls  and 
gales,  with  fog,  rain,  and  snow^  may  be  e.xpected.  ()ver  Asia  at  this 
season  there  exists  an  area  of  high  pressure,  and  the  general  direction 
of  wind  along  that  coast  will  be  from  the  northward  and  eastw  ard. 

In  May,  marked  changes  of  weather  may  be  expected.  The  high- 
pressure  system  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  California  s])reads 
out  more,  extending  chiefl}'  to  the  nortiiward,  while  the  gradients 
of  the  low-pressure  system  over  the  Aleutian  Islands  becomint^  less 
steep,  the  cyclonic  circulation  around  it  becomes  weaker  and  the 
winds  lighter. 

In  the  zone  between  latitudes  36**  and  50^  N.  a  constant  succession 
of  moderate  westerly  gales  may  be  expected,  accompanied  by  rain, 
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and  northward  of  latitude  45°  N.  bv  hail  or  snow.  These  gales,  how- 
ever, are  less  fretiuont  than  in  the  prectnling  month,  but  fog  is  very 
common.  The  high- pressure  area  over  Asia  will  now  have  disap- 
peared and  the  winds  on  that  coast  wiil  ije  variable,  with  a  balance  on 
the  northeast  coast  of  northerly  winds. 

June  to  August. — The  high-pressure  area  between  California 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  be  larger  than  in  llw  winter  months, 
while  the  low-pi-essiire  system  over  the  Aleutian  Islands  will  fill  up 
and  in  July  and  August  will  appear  merely  as  an  extension  of  the 
low-pressure  system  at  this  time  preyailing  over  Asia.  In  the  zone 
between  latitudes  85^  and  50**  N.  gales  with  rain  may  be  expected, 
but  with  less  frequency.  In  the  vicinity  and  southward  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  the  winds  will  be  generally  from  the  southward  or 
westward  and  from  moderate  to  fresh  in  strength. 

Northward  of  latitude  40^  N.,  for  the  whole  width  of  the  ocean, 
fog  will  be  frequently  met  with. 

In  September  the  hii^-pressure  area  between  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  California  moves  farther  eastward  and  is  of  smaller 
extent;  the  low  pressure  over  the  Aleutian  Islands  becomes  more 
marked ;  while  a  high-pressure  system  is  forming  over  northern  Asia 
and  the  low  pressure  over  southeastern  Asia  is  moving  southeastward 
off  the  coast. 

In  the  zone  between  35^  and  50°  N.  latitude  gales  with  rain  may 
be  expected  with  increasing  ibequency,  and  northward  of  latitude 

45°  N.  occasional  fog  may  be  expected. 
October  to  December. — The  high-pressure  system  between  the 

Hawaiian  Islands  and  California  moves  more  to  the  southward  and 
southeastward,  and  in  Dcceml)er  its  western  side  is  elongated  so  as 
to  extend  nearly  across  the  ocean.  The  Aleutian  low-pressure  system 
becomes  well  defined  with  steeper  gradients. 

In  the  zone  between  latitudes  35°  N.  and  50°  N.,  gales  with  I'ain 
become  more  frequent.  The  high-pre.ssure  system  over  Asia  bcc-nnes 
well  established,  and  northerly  and  easterly  winds  will,  prevail  on 
that  coast. 

In  October  occasional  fog  may  be  experienced  northward  of  lati- 
tude 45°  N. 

Barometer. — In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  a  comparatively  low- 
pressure  zone  lies  just  northward  of  the  equator,  and  does  not  alt^r 
much  either  in  position  or  pressure  with  the  seasons,  the  average 
bill  luetric  reading  in  January  being  about  29.90  inches,  and  in 
July  29.95  inches.  In  the  low-pressure  belt  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
the  average  reading  in  Jnmiaiy  is  about  SO.;")."),  hut  in  July,  when 
this  low  procure  area  iia.^  nearly  filled  up,  it  is  about  29,80  inches. 
In  the  high-pressure  area  between  these  two,  of  which  the  highest 
part  is  that  so  frequently  alluded  to  as  lying  between  the  Hawaiian 
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Islands  and  America,  the  avera^re  reading  in  January  in  aUmt 
latitude  30"  N.,  longitude  140"*  W.,  is  30.15  inches,  and  in  July  in 
latitude  85*"  K.,  longitude  ISO*"  W.,  30.30  inches. 

South  Ptudlle  winds. — In  the  South  Pacific  the  conditions  may 
generally  be  assumed,  with  some  modifications,  to  be  the  counterpart 
of  those  in  the  North  Pacific. 

SoiJTHEAST  TRADE. — ^Tho  southeast  trade  is  by  no  means  so  con- 
stant  as  the  northeast  trade;  generull\  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to 
include  an  area  of  about  28^  of  latitude  in  width,  this  area  oscillating 
northward  and  southward  according  to  the  season,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  northeast  trade,  but  with  its  northern  limit  always  northward 
of  the  equator,  reaching,  in  fact,  as  far  as  8°  N.  latitude  in  July 
and  August,  but  only  to  about  3^  N.  latitude  in  January. 

It  does  not,  however,  blow  across  the  whole  width  of  the  ocean 
with  the  regularity  which  might  be  expected,  except,  perhaps,  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  At  other  times  there 
would  appear  to  be  great  irregularity  in  the  large  central  region 
occupied  hy  the  Tnamotu  or  Low  Archipelago,  the  Society  Islands, 
and  their  vicinity.  Beyond  this  region,  but  within  an  area  of  re- 
stricted width,  they  appear  generally  to  blow  home  to  the  south- 
eastern Australian  mainland  shore. 

Stniihf  dift  ImUeH,  prvyarcd  hy  the  United  states  H ydrographw  Office. 
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Vakiables. — Southward  of  the  trade  winds  is  a  l>elt,  corresponding 
to  that  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  where  very  variable  winds  pre- 
vail, chiefly  from  the  northward  and  northwestward  on  the  western 
side  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the  southwesrtward  and  southward  near 
the  South  American  cnast.  This  area  gradually  merges  in  higher  . 
southern  latitudes  into  the  region  wliere  westerly  winds  prevail. 

A  constant  high-pressure  barometric  system  corresponding  with 
that  already  described  in  the  North  Pacific  appears  to  exist  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean  between  the  parallels  of  15*^  and  40*^  S.  latitude, 
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and  lu'twitMi  l\iv  inttr'uliaris  of  about  >^0^  HO"*  W.  loiijeritud*'.  Tlie 
winds,  as  descrilied.  will  l>o  found  to  be  in  conformitv  with  tin-  rule 
previously  mentionod  ;t<  ronrards  anticvclonic  motion  in  south  lati- 
tude, but  it  should  be  rciiieuii)ered  that  the  whole  hififh-pi'essure  area 
moves  souiewliat  more  to  the  southward  during  (he  southern  summer, 
and  to  tlie  northward  duriugr  d^.  southern  winter,  than  its  mean  posi- 
tion during  spring  and  autumn.  In  high  southern  latitudes  there  is, 
as  in  the  north,  a  penoanent  low-pressure  svatem. 

Winds  over  groups  and  islands. — Most  of  the  groups  and 
i&lands  described  in  this  w  ork  lu  within  the  limits  of  the  trade  winds, 
but  some  general  remarks  as  to  the  local  winds  over  and  amongst  these 
groups,  especially  in  the  large  central  region  of  irregularity  before 
referred  to,  are  here  annexed. 

Easteb  Island.— At  Easter  Island  (lat.  27°  10'  S.,  long.  109° 
16^  W.)  the  southeast  trade  blows  steadily  from  October  to  April, 
but  in  the  other  months  (May  to  September)  when  the  trade  has 
receded  to  the  northward,  westerly  winds  prevail  and  there  is  much 
rain. 

PrrcAiRN  Island. — ^In  the  vicinity  of  Pitcaim  Island,  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  Tuamotu  Archipelago,  there  is  no  regular  trade, 
but  in  summer  the  wind  is  generally  between  east-southeast  and  north, 
and  in  winter  between  east-southeast  and  southwest 

Rapa  Island. — ^At  Sapa  Island,  which  is  just  outside  the  limits  of 
the  southeast  trade,  the  wind  is  generally  from  the  eastward  from 
October  to  April,  with  occasional  westerly  breezes,  especially  from 
December  to  February.  From  May  to  September  the  prevailing  wind 
is  from  the  westward,  with  hea\  y  gusts  and  much  rain. 

Tuamotu  AnciiirELACic— As  before  mentioned,  the  trade  wind 
amonfr  tlie  Tuamotu  Archipelago  is  very  imsteady  both  in  strength 
and  direction,  especially  from  November  to  March,  when  heavy 
squalls  from  the  westward  and  northwestward  are  often  experienced. 
Tliis  is  tlio  season  of  the  northwest  monsoon. 

Society  Tst,a%i>s.—  Among  the  Soriotv  Islands  tlie  southeast  trade 
}>lows  steadily  i'rom  April  to  Deceinber.  but  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  westerly  winds  arc  i'l  e<|iiently  experienced. 

Mattqttksar  TsT.ANns.  -  Im  en  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Marquesas  (troup, 
which  .sliould  I'C  from  its  iH).-ition  in  the  very  heart  of  the  trade,  tlie 
southeast  wind  is  by  no  means  as  constant  as  in  the  Aliuntic  Ocean. 
thou«rh  the  wind  is  nearlv  alwavs  from  the  eastward,  onlv  occasion- 
ally  gettin<r  westward  of  north,  ^^llen  it  may  be  expected  to  turn  to 
a  gale.  From  April  to  ()rt(»Ijcr  the  wind  is  generally  southeast, 
whereas  from  October  to  Ajiril  it  is  usually  from  east-northeast. 

Tonga  and  Samoa  Isi.amxs.-  The  southeast  trade  bh)w>  steadih 
from  May  to  Decendjcr  with  a  fcuce  of  from  1  to  5.  but  among  tlie 
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Phoenix  and  Gilbert  Gnours,  which  are  near  tlic  Kijuator,  tlie  trade 
blows  more  from  the  tasiward.  During  the  renmindei-  of  tlie  year, 
from  JarunnT  to  April,  the  trade  is  frequently  interrupted  l>y  stpialls 
and  breezes  from  west  and  northwest  accompanied  by  much  rain 
and  violent  gales,  and  hurricanes  occur  (x-casioually  in  the  southern 

gl'OUpS. 

Fi.Ti  Group. — ^The  southeast  trade  pn-xaiis  ihiuughuuL  the  Fiji 
Group  from  Ajuil  to  October,  subject  to  detleetion  in  certain  neifrh- 
borhoods,  where  the  trend  of  the  coast  and  the  prnxiinity  of  high 
land  causes  an  alteration  in  the  general  direction  of  that  wind. 

On  the  south  coast  of  Viii  Levu,  at  ni'^lit.  a  light  breeze  comes  olF 
the  land ;  the  trade  wind  here  blows  from  the  east-southeastward  and 
prevails  between  5  a.  m.  and  5  p.  ni.  -Vmong  the  islands  otf  the  we^st 
tBd  northwest  coasts  of  Viti  Levu  the  southea^  wind,  interrupted 
by  the  lofty  hills,  is  deflected  into  sometimes  a  northeast  and  some- 
times a  south  wind.  Violent  gusts  from  off  the  land  are  occasionally 
experienced  in  this  vicinity  at  night. 

In  the  Lau  or  Eastern  Group  the  southeast  trade  winds  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October  at  times  reach  the  force  of  a 
moderate  gale  accompanied  by  haze.  At  Levuka,  in  Ovalau  Island, 
near  the  center  of  the  group,  the  regular  southeast  trade  wind  sets  in 
in  the  middle  of  April,  ending  about  the  middle  of  December.  From 
December  to  March,  throughout  the  Fiji  Islands,  unsettled  weather 
with  northerly  winds,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain  and  squalls,  is 
common.  Breaks  of  a  few  days  of  fine  weather,  with  light  and 
variable  airs  and  calms,  sometimes,  however,  occur  during  this  period, 
as,  also,  a  brief  return  of  the  southeast  wind.  The  trade  wind  gen- 
erally ceases  to  blow  with  regularity  in  October,  and  November  is 
the  month  of  most  calms. 

From  December  to  March  is  the  hurricane  season,  and  these  storms 
are  sometimes  attended  by  a  storm  wave,  which  has  been  known  to 
rise  as  mueh  as  10  feet  above  the  ordinary  sea  level,  inundating  the 
low  islands  and  districts  exposed  to  its  force,  spreading  devastation 
in  its  path.  These  storms  are  ryclonir  nnd  nmir  on  an  average  of 
once  a  year.  They  are  most  severely  felt  in  the  extreme  western  part 
of  the  group. 

Line  l9L«\Nfi.  Xear  the  Equator,  in  tlie  vi<  iiiity  of  Ghristmas 
and  Fanning  Islands,  the  trndc  Iktottics  nn  ea-terly  wind  whicli 
blows  steadily  during  the  frreater  i)art  of  the  year.  At  Fanning 
Island,  from  January  to  March,  the  Avind  Ijecomcs  uncertain  as  the 
southeast  trade  recede*;  to  ilc  southward,  and  .sometimes  strong 
northerly  winds  are  experienced  with  iuu<'h  rain. 

Hurricanes,  etc. — Little  is  known  of  the  origin  *)f  cyclunie  storms 
either  in  the  Xorth  or  South  Pacific,  but  thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  have  their  birth  in  equatorial  regions,  owe  it  to  the  same  causes 
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as  in  tiie  Atlantic  ov  Indian  (  K  t  an.  are  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  the  same  barometric  indications,  and  follow  very  similar  courses, 
traveling  westward  and  diverging  at  fir>t  gradually'  from  a  we^- 
northwest  or  west -southwest  direction  according  as  their  path  lies 
northward  or  southward  of  the  Equator,  to  a  more  northierlyor  south^ 
eriy  course,  and  at  last  curving  away  northeastward  and  eastward 
or  southeastward  and  eastward,  until  finally  exhausted  or  abflfwbed 
in  other  wind  ^sterns. 

In  the  South  Pacific  the  hot  months,  December  to  March,  inclu- 
sive, are  those  in  which  cyclonic  storms  may  be  expected;  in  Novem- 
ber  and  April  they  are  occasionally  experienced ;  but  in  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year  they  are  practically  unknown.  In  the  large  area 
between  the  Tuamotu  archipelago  and  America  no  cyclonic  storm  has 
been  recorded;  among  the  islands  of  that  archipelago  they  are  very 
rare;  over  the  Society,  Tubuai,  and  Cook  Islands  they  are  more  fre- 
quent; and  over  the  island  groups  westward  of  those  named  they  are 
very  common,  scarcely  a  year  passing  without  several  of  them  trav- 
ersing the  area  in  which  lie  the  Samoa.  Fiji,  and  Tonga  Island  groups, 
these  groups  lying  in  their  main  track  as  they  curve  away  from  equa- 
torial regions  southwestward,  southward,  and  then  southeastward  as 
before  described.  Many  storms,  however,  make  their  curve  to  the 
southward  still  farther  westward  than  this  group  area,  and  a  few 
eastward  of  it. 

It  has  been  stated  that  of  126  cyclonic  storms  of  which  particulars 
had  been  obtained,  the  tracks  of  74  passed  through  the  Samoa,  Fiji, 
and  Tonirn  Island  o^onp  area,  40  passed  round  westward  of  that 
area,  and  only  11  ]^:issed  eastward  of  it.  Though  much  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  is  de.-,iiahle,  this  in  all  probability  represents 
very  fairly  the  general  tracks  of  these  storms. 

Though  some  of  the  cyclonic  «torms  of  tlie  South  Pacific  are  un- 
doubtedly of  full  hurricane  force,  thev,  as  a  rule,  do  not  appear  to 
be  so  severe  as  those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  or  of  the 
China  Seas. 

In  the  Hoith  Paelflc  the  hurricane  months  are  from  July  to 
October,  and  sometimes  November.  Cyclonic  storms  are  then  of 
somewhat  frequent  occurrence  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ocean,  off 
the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  South  California}  rare  in  midocean,  but  com- 
mon on  the  western  side,  where  they  are  of  hurricane  force,  and  it^ 
quently  pass  over  the  Philippine  and  adjacent  islands,  or  through  the 
Formosa  Channel  into  the  China  Sea,  there  takmg  the  name  of 
typhoons;  but  the  center  of  the  average  Pacific  hurricane  proper, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Caroline  or  Ladrone  Islands,  passes  with  a 
wide  curve  round  eastward  of  but  bordering  on  the  ooMts  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Formosa,  on  either  side  of  or  over  Japan, 
from  thence  expanding  and  losing  much  of  its  force,  dose  past  the 
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southern  point  of  Kamchatka,  and,  nearly  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle, 
across  Bering  Sea,  northward  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  across  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula,  and  strikes  the  American  coast  between  the  par- 
allels of  48''  and  dS""  N.  latitude. 

In  other  months,  i.  e.,  from  November  or  December  to  Juoe^  the 
average  track  of  ordinar}'  gales  across  the  North  Pacific  from  west 
to  east  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  hurricane  months,  and,  as  before 
noticed,  the  centers  of  depressions  being  generally  northward  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  vessels  southward  of  those  islands  are  nearly  cer- 
tain of  winds  frcon  a  westerly  quarter. 

Temperature.— The  surface  temperature  of  the  Pacific  in  mid- 
ocean  varies  but  little  when  within  the  Tropics,  from  76**  to  80^  being 
about  the  usual  temperature,  but  rising  2°  or  3^  ^as  either  side  of  the 
ocean  is  approached.  Beyond  the  Tropics,  the  isotherms,  or  lines  of 
equal  temperature,  are  nearly  parallel  with  the  Equator,  and  oeciUate 
southward  and  north wn  i  d  from  10"  to  15'  of  latitude,  according  to 
the  season,  though  the  difference  of  temperature  is'greafn  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South  Pacific;  thus,  in  February  the  surface  tem- 
perature in  midocean  in  latitude  45°  N.  is  about  46°,  and  in  August 
CA°y  a  difference  of  18  ' ;  whereas  in  latitude  45°  S.,  in  February,  the 
surface  temperature  is  about  60^,  and  in  August  dO°,  a  difference  of 
only  10''. 

The  reports  from  the  i'kullcnger  expedition  show  thnt  the  water 
rapidly  cools  from  the  surface  downward.  Between  tlic  parallels 
of  40°  N.  and  40^  S.  the  temperature  at  a  dejith  of  1,500  fathoms  is 
about  the  same,  viz.,  34"  or  35°.  Below  tliat  (Iri)th  the  water  is 
slightly  colder  in  the  South  than  in  the  Xorth  l*acihe,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  slow  bottom  inflow  of  Antarctic  water,  while  above  that 
line  the  water  is  colder  in  the  North  Pacific.  On  the  we?;tern  side 
again  the  bottom  water  is  coMei-  than  on  the  east<?rii  side;  this  is 
attributable  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  tending  to  divert  the  north- 
moving  bottom  current  to  the  westward. 

Depths.— Soundings  have  not  been  conducted  on  a  siilliciently 
large  scale  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  more  than  an  idea  to  be  formed 
of  its  bed  as  a  whole,  though  lines  of  soundings  with  a  view  to  the 
laying  of  telegraph  cables  have  been  run  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  from  thence  across  the  ocean  to  the  Ogasa- 
wara  Islands,  southward  of  Japan,  and  again  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  Fiji;  also  from  Vancouver  to  Australia.  From  these  and 
other  independent  soundings  the  general  depths  appear  to  be  between 
2,000  and  8,000  fathoms,  but  with  some  deep  depressions,  especially 
in  the  wosforn  half  of  the  ocean,  where,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Kuril,  Caroline,  Tonga,  and  Kermedec  Islands,  especially  the  latter, 
are  some  of  f  li  •  <1»",  pest  known  soundings  in  the  world,  varying  from 
4,000  to  over  5.000  fathoms. 
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A  direct  line  oi  surroundings  from  MageUan  Strait  to  New  Zea- 
land, between  latitudes  52^  and  4S^  S.,  also  shows  very  even  depthsi 
but  averaging  some  800  or  400  fathoms  less  than  in  the  North  Pacific 
Between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Tahiti,  and  southward  of  the  latter 
as  far  as  latitude  40^  S.  the  bottom  oonsists  mostly  of  red  day,  except 
around  volcanic  islands,  where  volcanic  debris  and  ordinary  mud 
prevails.  In  nearly  all  tiie  soundings  manganese  is  foimd.  In  other 
parts  of  the  ocean,  when  the  depths  is  over  2,000  fathoms,  the  bottom 
is  generally  of  red  day,  but  in  some  cases  of  soft  gray  mud. 

Cunents. — ^The  current  system  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  bears  a  dose 
reeembliince  to  that  of  the  Atlantic  and  is  easily  understood,  die  cur- 
rents following  very  much  the  course  of  the  winds,  but  as  regards 
both  strength  and  direction,  except  on  the  lines  of  the  most  fre- 
quented trade  routes,  information  is  as  yet  somewhat  scanty.  The 
original  movement  of  the  surface  water  being  apparently  the  drift 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  trade  winds,  it  follows  that,  with  one 
important  exception,  the  great  mass  of  water  in  the  tropical  regions 
is  in  motion  westward;  the  coTifigiiration  of  the  land,  however,  in  the 
North  Pacilic  pivos  a  much  greater  degree  of  certainty  as  to  its 
future  direction  -md  strength  after  it  has  curved  away  from  its 
equatorial  din  ci  i<in  northward,  on  the  western  side  of  the  ocean,  than 
does  that  of  the  Soutli  Pacific,  with  its  wide  opening  southward  to 
the  Antarctic  regions. 

Equatorial  current  and  countercurrent. — The  westerly  equa- 
torial drift  in  the  South  Pacific  caused  by  the  southeast  trades  will 
generally  be  found  to  extend  from  about  20°  or  25°  S.  latitude  to 
and  considerably  northward  of  the  Equator;  its  farthest  southern 
limit  being  toward  the  American  side  of  the  ocean.  In  the  North 
Pacific  that  caused  by  the  northeast  trades  extends  toward  the 
Equator  from  about  25°  N.  latitude  on  the  eastern  side  to  20°  N.  as 
the  Asiatic  Islands  are  approached.  Near  the  equatorial  limits  of 
these  currents,  which  correspond  dceely  with  the  region  of  the 
doldrums,  the  set  is  almost  due  west,  but  between  them  is  the  counter 
equatorial  current  setting  in  the  oppo^te  direction  and  sometimes 
with  great  strength. 

Though  the  limits  of  the  countercurrent  are  imperfectly  defined, 
it  appears  to  lie  always  northward  of  the  Equator,  generally  between 
the  parallels  of  4^  N.  and  9*  N.  latitude,  more  commonly  between 
5*  N.  and  8^  N.,  though  sometimes  its  influence  has  been  felt  almost 
down  to  the  Equator,  and  it  never  exceeds  5^  in  width.  It  yaries 
greatly  in  strength,  running  from  half  a  knot  to  2  knots  an  hour,  and, 
so  far  as  is  known,  varies  also  with  the  season,  being  stronger  from 
May  to  October  than  during  the  other  half  of  the  year,  when  it 
sometimes  appears  to  cease.  The  lines  of  division  between  the  equa- 
torial and  counterequatorial  currents  are  sometimes  distinctly 
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marked,  the  streams  of  the  foruier  being  generally  at  their  greatest 
strength  when  near  these  lines  of  division. 

The  equatorial  ciimnt  is  very  strong  in  places,  the  southern  branch 
being,  as  a  rule,  the  strongest;  it  has  been  recorded  as  running  more 
than  4  knots.  In  1875  the  Briticb  naval  vessel  Ghalknffer,  on  her 
passage  from  Honolulu  to  Tahiti,  experienced  very  strong  currents, 
and  found  the  oountercurrent  farther  northward  than  usual,  the 
equatorial  current  only  extending  southward  to  latitude  11^  N.  with 
a  general  direction  of  S.  60**  W.  18  miles  per  diem;  its  rate  may, 
however,  be  anything  between  12  and  40  miles  per  diem.  From  11** 
N.  to  6®  K.  the  countercurrent  was  running  to  the  eastward  at  an 
average  rate  of  80  miles  per  diem,  but  in  latitude  7^  K.  its  rate  was 
50  miles  a  day,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  at  its  highest, 
from  80^  to  82"*. 

From  5°  N.  to  5^  S.  the  southern  equatorial  current  was  running 
to  the  westward  at  an  average  rate  of  43  miles  a  day,  but  in  1^  N.  its 
velocity  wns  no  less  than  70  miles  per  day.  (In  September  to  No- 
vember, 1878,  as  much  as  104  miles  in  one  day  was  experienced  by 

the  n  iti^li  naval  vessel  Opal.)  Its  temperature  varied  from  79® 
to  77**,  being  77**  at  its  axis  of  greatest  rapidity.  This  extraordinary 
rate  was  also  exper  ienced  by  the  Fi  ench  corvette  VEurydice  in  the 
month  of  August,  1857,  in  B**  60'  N. 

In  the  North  Pacific,  on  approaching  the  Asiatic  side,  the  equa- 
torial current  turns  off  to  the  right,  and  as  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or  Japa- 
nese current,  passes  the  Japanrpe  TFlands  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 
Tt  then  traverf^es  the  ocean  toward  Aiasica  and  then  flows  along:  the 
western  coast  of  North  America  to  the  southeast,  finally  rejoinini:  the 
eastern  part  of  the  eiiuatorial  current  and  thus  completing  the  cir- 
cuit. There  is  a  notable  subordinate  eddy  turning  from  right  to  left 
in  the  Bay  of  Alaska;  and  the  Oya  Siwo,  a  small,  cold  southerly 
current  from  Kamciiatka  and  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsh  toward  Japan, 
but  scarcely  any  perceptible  supply  of  cold  water.enters  the  Pacific 
from  the  northward  hy  way  of  Bering  Straits. 

In  the  South  Pacific,  even  within  the  region  of  the  equatorial 
current,  the  stream  among  the  island  groups  in  the  western  half  of 
the  ocean  is  very  irregular,  and  southward  of  them  the  water  has 
a  general  tendency  to  flow  oil'  in  some  soutlierly  direction.  Eastward 
of  the  Tuamotu  Archipelago,  however,  the  southern  part  of  the 
equatorial  current  appears  to  turn  off  to  the  southward,  then  south- 
eastward toward  Magellan  Strait,  but  the  greater  part  turns  eastward 
and  northward  up  the  coast  of  South  America  until  it  again  rejoins 
the  eastern  part  of  the  equatorial  current. 

GurrentB  in  the  Fiji  Islands. — In  Kandavu  Channel,  with  strong 
east  and  southeast  winds,  the  current  sets  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  an 
hour  to  the  westward,  but  after  westerly  winds  there  is  a  decided 
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eastward  set.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  group,  hetween 
Ongea  Island  and  Vntoa  Island,  a  strong  southeasterly  set  has  been 

experienced  in  October,  whereas  in  the  same  vicinity  in  August  a 
west-noithwest  set  of  nearly  2  knots  has  been  found. 

It  is  stated  that  several  ships  have  been  swept  past  Vatoa  Island 
by  the  current  and  lost  on  ^'uata,  V^atoa  Reef  to  the  southward. 

Wliile  surveying  among  tlie  Lau  Groiip.  in  the  tine-weathor  seiison 
(April  to  OctohorK  the  British  naval  \essel  Alncify  oxperienced 
litlle'  or  no  current,  exceptin*^  those  of  a  tidal  nature  near  the  lagoons 
and  reefj^.  These  are  not  regular  nor  do  they  exceed  iialf  a  knot  an 
hour.  During  the  summer  months  au  easterly  set  has  been  ex- 
perienced. 

Currents  among  the  Eastern  Island  groups. — Near  Pitcuirn 
Island  the  current  generally  runs  to  the  westward  at  about  12  miles 
a  day;  but  among  the  Tuamotu  Archipelago  the  currents  are  very 
irregular.  During  the  settled  weather  and  a  steady  trade,  the  set 
is  usually  t<"  the  westward  from  o  to  -!5  miles  a  day;  but  when  the 
wind  is  westerly,  which  is  frequently  the  case  between  October  and 
March,  the  current  is  reversed  and  runs  to  the  eastward  from  1  to  2 
knots  an  hour. 

The  uncertainty  on  the.se  occasions,  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  current  may  be  running,  renders  great  caution  necessary  when 
navigating  among  this  mass  of  islands. 

Among  the  Cook  and  Society  Islands,  the  westerly  set  is  fairly 
regular,  and  runs  at  from  12  to  20  miles  a  day ;  but  strcmg  winds 
from  the  opposite  direction  are  liable  to  influence  the  rate,  and  at 
times  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current. 

On  nearing  the  equator,  the  westerly  current,  as  before  remarked, 
will  be  found  to  increase  in  strength  and  among  the  Marquesas  runs 
from  half  to  3^  knots  an  hour;  but  even  here,  when  strong  westerly 
winds  have  been  blowing,  the  surface  water  has  been  observed  to  nm 
eastward  in  the  channels  between  the  islands. 

Kear  Starbuck  and  Maiden  Islands,  in  latitude  5°  S.,  the  current 
attains  a  rate  of  from  32  to  56  miles  a  day  to  the  westward  and  much 
care  is  requisite  when  approaching  these  islands  to  keep  well  to  the 
eastward,  as  with  a  light  trade  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
beating  back  against  the  current 

Near  Christmas  Island,  in  latitude  2°  N.,  the  current  generally 
nms  strongly  to  the  westward  and  northwestward  as  much  as  37 
mies  a  day;  but  the  countercurrent  has  been  experienced  nearly 
as  far  south  as  the  Equator,  and  caution  is  therefore  necessary  in 
obtaining  good  -astronomical  observations  to  check  the  position  of 
the  ship. 

Among  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  current  is  generally  running 
westward  at  from  1  to  1^  knots  an  hour,  but  it  varies  a  good  deal. 
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and  runs  in  the  opposito  direction  at  times  without  any  apparent 

cause. 

A  more  detailed  accouiit  of  the  currents  among  the  groups  of 
islands  is.  L'i\  «'n  in  the  description  of  the  several  gi  oups. 

Currents  in  Barrier  Reef  and  Atoll  openings. — It  may  be  here 
remarked  tliat  the  streams  in  these  passages  are  generally  very 
strong,  and  can  not  be  calculated  upon  to  turn  with  high  and  low 
water.  Where  a  barrier  reef  is  near  the  shore,  a  heavy  swell  will 
throw  so  much  water  over  the  reef  as  to  cause  a  constant  set  out  of 
the  opening,  and  at  times  ncross  the  fairway;  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts  should  he  borne  in  iiiind  wlien  navigating  such  localities-  An 
instance  of  this  latter  is  very  marked  at  Papiete^  in  Tahiti;  also  at 
Taapuna  Pass,  in  the  same  island;  again  at  Murruroa;  and  at  many 
other  places  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Caution. — Partirn  l  i  i  ;ind  constant  attention  imist  be  paid  to  cur- 
rent when  navigaliiig  among  the  groups;  for,  when  near  the  islands 
it  is  sometimes  deflected  and  always  accelerated.  Again,  most  of 
the  islands  are  so  low  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  see  them  at 
night,  and  ships  may  be  driven  on  the  encircling  reefs  without  any 
warning  from  the  lead,  the  reefs  having,  in  general,  very  deep 
water  dose  to. 

Vigia^. — ^A  vigia  is  a  reported  shoal,  the  ezistenoe  of  which  or 
its  exact  locality  is  doubtful.  •  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  there 
so  many  dangerous  coral  reefs  and  low  islets  rising  abruptly  from 
great  depths  as  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  in  addition,  a  vast  number 
of  vigias  have  from  time  to  time  been  reported.  Many  of  these 
have  been  disproved  of  late  years  by  laborious  research,  but  many 
are  still  on  the  charts,  and  until  the  ezistenoe  of  doubtful  shoals 
has  been  disproved  they  must  remain  a  source  of  anxiety  and  per- 
plexity to  the  navigator.  A  great  number  of  these  reports  are  from 
whaling  ships,  and  it  is  a  common  sa^nng  among  whaling  captains 
"  that  they  do  not  care  where  their  ship  is  so  long  as  there  tire  plenty 
of  wludes  in  sight*';  thus  doubtful  navigation  nnd  stron<r  currents 
accouTit  fnr  a  large  proportion  of  vigias  that  encumber  or  have 
encuniijen  1 1  (he  charts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  therelore  most  earnestly  urjied  upon  thosi'  who  tnny  observe 
the  appearance  of  a  danger  to  obtain  soundings  front  a  boat  if  pos- 
sible. The  appearance  of  vigias  sonietinies  caused  by  reilection 
Iroui  tiie  chjuds.  by  volcanic  disturbance,  by  shoals  of  fish,  and  by 
marine  aniinah  uhc  often  i  esemblc  reefs  and  breakers  so  closely 
as  to  deceive  the  most  experienced. 

Whenever  the  sea  becomes  smooth  confervoid  alga?  api>ear  on  the 
surface  and  form  masses  of  discoloration  very  like  the  color  of  a 
ooral  reef  some  8  fathoms  below  water.  The  most  experienced  oiE> 
cers  will  be  occasionally  deceived  by  these;  also«  when  there  is  any 
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meetings  of  currents  of  different  temperatures  shoals  of  fish  often 
appear,  and  large  fish  splash  and  spout  water  so  as  to  resemble 
breakers;  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  are  the  principal  sources  of 
▼igia. 

OooL— The  only  places,  the  descriptioin  of  which  are  comprised 

within  this  volume,  at  which  stocks  of  steaming  coal  are  kept  are 
Tahiti,  Suva,  and  Apia.  About  200  tons  is  generally  in  stock  at 
Rarotonga,  and  small  quantities  may  be  had  at  Nukualofa  and 
Maiden  Islands;  at  several  other  islands  a  few  tons  have  been 
occasionally  obtained,  ns  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  work,  but 
no  supply  can  be  depended  on. 

TTniform  system  of  buoyag'e. — In  1893  the  French  Government 
adopted  the  following  system  for  their  possessions  in  the  Pacific, 
viz:  The  Tuamotu  Archipelago,  Society  Islands,  and  Tubuai  or 
Austral  Islands,  including  Eapa  or  Oparo  Island: 

"Entering  from  seaward,  starboard-hand  beacons  are  painted 
red  and  surmounted  by  conical  topmarks.  Poit-hand  beacons  are 
psiiiiti'd  black  and  tiurmoanted  by  cylindrical  topmarks." 

Repairs.-  In  the  Tuamotu  Archipelago  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  the  lagoons  affords  places  suitable  for  heaving  a  ship  down  in 
case  of  necessity.  One  such  in  the  island  of  Takarava  is  suggested 
by  French  officers  as  suitable  for  this  jnirpose,  but  in  any  such  case 
the  repairs  to  be  tdfccted  would  depend  cntii-cly  upon  the  resources 
of  the  damaged  vessel  herself  both  as  regards  work  and  materials. 

Natives. — The  great  Pacific  basin  has  been  divided  for  ethno- 
lopical  discussion  into  six  portions,  namely:  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania; Malaysia,  including  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
from  Sumatia  to  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines;  Melanesia,  includ- 
ing the  chief  islands  inhabited  by  the  black  and  wooly-haired  race 
from  New  Guinea  to  Fiji ;  Polynesia,  including  all  the  larger  islands 
of  the  central  Pacific  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  southward;  Micro- 
nesia, comprising  the  small  islands  of  the  North  Pacific;  and,  lastly, 
the  New  2Sealand  Group. 

MlBslons* — ^Missionaries  or  teachers  are  established  on  nearly  all 
the  inhabited  islands  described  in  this  volume,  and  the  naUves, 
having  very  generally  adopted  some. form  of  Christianity,  have  be- 
come  friendly;  shipwrecked  persons  need  have  no  hesitation  in  land- 
ing  at  any  place,  as  they  will  almost  certainly  be  kindly  treated  and 
cared  for.  Unhappily  the  native  populations  seem  to  be  very  gener- 
ally decreasing. 

The  natives  of  tiie  central  and  fnstern  Pacific  Islands  are  mostlv 

« 

Wesleyans  and  Con «rn  L^:itiona lists,  the  missions  being  chiefly  main- 
tained by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  Boston  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  (Congregationalists)  also  take  a  large  part  in 
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native  instruction  in  various  groups  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  as  do  also 
various  Roman  Catholic  missions. 

Ck>nunuilieatl(ni8. — ^The  follo^ving  steam  communication  exists 
between  the  coast  ports  of  the  Pacific  and  some  of  the  islands  de- 
scribed in  this  volume :  The  vessels  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  call 
at  Honolulu  and  Pago  Pago  on  their  way  between  San  Francisco  and 
Australia.  The  Canadian  &  Australasian  R.  M.  Steamship  Co.  also 
has  steamers  running  between  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  Sydney,  starting 
from  Victoria  and  calling  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Samoa,  and  Fiji 
on  the  way.  There  is  a  line  of  schooners  running  from  San  Francisco 
to  Tahiti  and  Samao. 

Coral  islands  and  reefs--Definitions. — As  the  various  forms  of 
coral  structure  are  best  miderstood  under  well-defined  names,  a  de- 
scription of  those  principally  in  use  is  now  given : 

An  atoll  may  comprise  one  or  any  greater  number  of  coral  islands 
of  little  lioight  above  tho  son.  «itnntod  on  a  strip  or  rincT  of  coral  sur- 
roiiiKlin^i  a  central  laguttn.  The  Tuamotu  (xroup  of  islands  are 
nearly  ail  of  th\s  chfwwctcv. 

Many  of  the.se  aluUs  have  passages  througii  the  rini:  of  coral  reef 
of  sullicient  depth  to  admit  the  papsajre  of  ships  to  <ocure  and  shel- 
tered anchorage  in  llif  inclosed  lagoon;  but  in  sonio.  the  passages 
merely  admit  boats,  wliilc  in  oilu  i;,  ihe  ring  is  without  an  opening. 

Atollon  is  tiie  name  applied  to  a  small  atoll  on  the  margin  of  a 
larger  one. 

A  barrier  reef  nuiy  front  a  <-oast  line  or  eneirele  an  island  or  i^roui) 
of  islands,  leaving  a  deep  channel  betNv<'en  it  and  the  shore.  The 
Great  Barrier  lleef  of  Australia  which  trends  for  about  1,000  miles 
in  a  northwesterly  direction*  varying  in  distance  from  12  to  140 
miles  from  the  Queensland  coast,  is  an  example  of  the  former,  and 
the  Barrier  Beef  surrounding  Tahiti,  the  pricipal  island  of  the 
Society  group,  is  an  example  of  the  latter.  These  barrier  reefs  form 
natural  breakwaters  with  ]^assages  through  them  into  good  harbors; 
these  passes  are  generally  opposite  a  valley  in  the  land  sheltered  by 
the  reef.  Tidal  streams  and  currents  are  generally  strong  and  uncer- 
tain in  these  barrier  openings. 

A  fringing  reef  is  a  coral  reef  extending  from  the  shore,  seldom 
for  a  long  distance,  having  little  water  on  it,  and  no  ship  passage 
between  it  and  the  land.  As  the  seaward  face  of  these  reefs  is  gen- 
erally the  highest  pait.  the  tide  is  more  or  less  impounded  on  some 
of  them,  facilitating  navigation  by  canoes  or  boats  at  low  water  in 
the  narrow  passage  which  irenerally  exist.  A  coast  line  with  a 
fringing  reef  has  frequently  a  barrier  reef  also  with  a  deep  passage 
between  these  reefe. 

Navigation  among  coral  reefs. — As  successful  navigation 
through  or  among  coral  reefs  is  often  dependent  upon  the  eye,  it  is  as 
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uell  to  iiaiiit  ihe  conditions  under  which  reefs  are  most  easily  to  be 
seen — thus,  they  are  always  more  plainly  to  be  seen  from  the  mast- 
head than  from  the  deck  or  bridge,  and  when  the  sun  is  higli  rather 
than  when  it  is  low ;  as  also  with  the  sun  behind  the  observer  rather 
than  facing  him.  If  the  sea  is  glassy  calm  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  distinguish  reefs. 

The  best  conditions  therefore  are  with  the  sun  high  and  behind  the 
observer  and  the  sea  ruflled  by  a  pleasant  breeze.  Bee&  with  about 
3  feet  water  over  them  then  appear  of  a  light  brownish  color;  those 
with  a  fathom  or  more  of  a  clear  green,  deepening  to  a  dai^er  green 
as  the  water  increases  in  depth,  and  finally  to  a  deep  blue  when  out 
of  soundings. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  a  bank  with  a  depth  of  o  or  4 
fathoms  over  it.  can  be  seen  from  aloft  :it  :i  considerable  distance, 
but  where,  and  in  proportion  as,  the  depths  increase  beyond  this,  the 
bottom  will  only  be  seen  when  nearly  over  it. 

Boiites. — For  all  practical  jiurposes  of  navigation  between  the 
v  ;irious  groups,  or  isolated  places  included  in  this  work,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  draw  attontion  to  the  fact  that  thov  lie  within  tho  limits 
of  the  trade  winds,  and  of  the  equatorial  current.  For  sailiiipr  ves- 
sels tliis  means  a  fair  wind,  and  current  from  tiie  eastward  to  the  west- 
ward, cxccf)ting  with  rofrard  to  the  currents  when  within  {he  limits 
of  the  counter  equatorial  current,  and  a  beat  to  windward  :ii:ainst 
the  current  and  a  clioi)py  sea.  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ve.-..sels  of 
auxiliary  .steam  poucr  would  lie  placed  uudei-  similar  conditions, 
and  those  of  full  steam  poucr  would  take  a  direct  course. 

Steamers  to  and  from  the  coasts  of  North  and  South  America  or 
among  the  islands  lay  their  courses  as  direct  as  possible.  Sailing 
vessels  bound  westward  to  tluMi-  poi  ts  of  destination  take  advantaj^e 
of  tlie  trades  and  find  no  diiliculty  in  making  fairly  direct  routes.  If, 
however,  their  destination  lies  to  the  eastward,  as  for  instance,  Fiji 
to  Tahiti  or  Pitcaim,  the  sailing  vessel  should  stand  through  the 
trades  into  the  region  of  westerlies,  running  the  easting  down  until 
the  meridian  of  her  port  is  reached,  when  she  diould  xeenter  ^ 
trades  and  proceed  to  her  destination. 

In  steamers  bound  from  Magellan  Strait  to  Tahiti  a  course  should 
be  taken  to  cross  30*'  S.  in  the  longitude  of  97^  W.,  thence  southward 
of  Pitcaim  Island  and  the  Tuamotu  Archipelago.  If  bound  in  the 
other  direction  proceed  as  direct  as  possible.  A  sailing  vessel  at  any 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  bound  for  Cape  Horn  should  stand  south- 
ward through  the  trades  into  the  westerlies  and  proceed  for  the  Cape. 

From  Sydney  or  Wellington  steamers  proceed  and  return  as  di- 
rectly as  possible.  Sailing  vessels  pass  through  Cook  Strait  (or  pass 
southward  of  South  Island)  tlu nee  run  the  easting  down  southward 
of  40*^  S.  until  156^  or  156°  W.,  when  they  should  edge  away  to  the 
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northivard  to  cross  30**  S*  on  the  meridian  of  TaMti  and  thenoe  proceed 
as  direct  as  possible.  In  retuming,  if  for  Sydney,  a  vessel  should  run 
vith  the  trade,  pass  about  150  miles  southeastward  of  New  Gale* 
donia,  and  then  proceed  direct.  If  for  Wellington,  run  with  the 
trade  wind  until  in  170^  W.  and  then  direct. 

From  Tabltl  to  Honolulu  and  back  the  route  for  full- 
powered  steamers  is  direct  both  ways. 

Sail  and  auxiliary  steam  route. — Croes  the  Equator  in  about 
1470  ^  f^j^^  m&ke  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  the  eastward  so  as  to 
insure  the  breeze.  In  the  return  route  croes  the  equator  as  far  east- 
ward as  possible.  It  is  even  recommended  to  keep  to  the  northward 
and  make  casting  before  standing  through  the  trades. 

Erom  Piji  to  Honolulu  and  back  the  route  for  full-powered 
steamers  is  direct  both  ways. 

Sail  and  auxiliary  steam  route. — Stand  through  both  trades 
and  into  the  westerly  winds  northward  of  the  northeast  trade;  fr<»n 
thence  making  easting  to  about  155°  W.j  and  from  thence  proceed 
direct.  In  returning,  proceed  direct. 

Caution  to  be  Obsebved  when  Apfboaching  British  Pokts. 

past  i.  closino  ow  posts. 

(1)  As  circiunstances  may  arise  in  which  it  will  be  necessary,  on 
account  of  periodical  exercises,  maneuvers,  or  otherwise,  to  forbid 

all  entrance  to  certain  ports  of  the  British  Empire,  on  approaching  a 
po!  t  a  sharp  lookout  should  be  kept  for  the  signals  described  in  tiie 

following  paragraph,  and  for  the  vessels  mentioned  in  paragraph 
(2),  Part  II  of  this  notice,  and  tlie  distinguishing  and  other  signals 
made  by  them.  In  the  event  of  such  signals  being  disqplayed,  the 
port  should  be  approached  with  great  caution,  as  it  may  be  appre- 
hended that  obstructions  may  exist. 

(2)  If  entrance  to  a  port  is  prohibited,  three  red  vertical  lights  by 
night,  or  three  red  vertical  balls  by  day.  will  be  exhibited  in  some 
conspicuous  position  in  or  near  to  its  apprrnr}i,  whith  si'jnnl.s  will 
also  be  shown  by  the  vessels  indicated  in  paragraph  (2),  Part  II, 
of  this  notice. 

If  these  signals  are  disiilayed,  vessels  must  either  proceed  t<i  the 
position  marked  "  Examination  anchorage  ''  on  the  charts  and  anchor 
there,  or  keep  the  sea. 

PAST  n.  m^AMIXATIOV  SEBVIC8. 

(1)  Under  certain  circumstances  it  may  become  necessary  to  take 
special  measures  to  examine  vessels  desiring  to  enter  the  ports  or 
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localities  at  home  or  abroad,  referred  to  in  Notices  to  Mariners  No. 

1  of  1916  and  subsequent  years. 

(2)  III  such  case,  vessels  carrying  the  distingiiishino:  flags  or  lights 
mentioned  in  paragraph  (  4)  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  ex- 
amining ships  which  desire  to  enter  the  ports  and  of  allotting  posi- 
tions in  which  they  shall  anchor.  If  Government  vessels,  or  vessels 
bei'>MLriiiL'^  to  the  local  port  authority,  are  found  patrolling  in  the 
ofling,  men  hnnt  vessels  are  ad\  ised  to  communicate  with  such  ves- 
sels with  a  \iv\\  to  obtaining  information  as  to  the  course  on  which 
they  should  approach  the  examination  anchorage.  Such  communi- 
cation will  not  be  necessary  in  cases  where  the  pilot  on  bf)ard  has 
already  received  this  information  from  the  local  authorities. 

(3)  As  the  institution  of  the  examination  service  at  any  port  will 
never  be  publicly  advertised,  especial  care  should  be  taken  in  ap- 
proaching the  ports,  by  day  or  night,  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  fop 
any  vessel  carrying  the  flags  or  lights  mentioned  in  paragraph  (4), 
and  to  be  ready  to  bring  to*'  at  once  when  hailed  by  her  or  warned 
by  the  firing  of  a  gun  or  sound  rocket. 

In  entering  by  night  serious  delay  and  risk  will  be  avoided  if  four 
eflScient  all-round  lamps,  two  red  and  two  white,  are  kept  available 
for  use. 

(4)  By  day  the  distinguishing  flags  of  the  examination  steamer 
will  be  a  special  flag  (white  and  red  horizontal  surrounded  by  a  blue 
border)  and  a  blue  ensign. 

Also,  three  red  vertical  balls  if  the  port  is  closed. 

By  night  the  steamer  will  carry:  (a)  Three  red  vertical  lights  if 
the  port  is  closed;  {h)  three  wliite  vertical  lights  if  the  port  is  open. 

The  above  lights  will  be  carried  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  naviga- 
tion lights,  and  will  show  an  unbroken  light  around  the  horizon. 

(5)  Masters  are  warned  that  when  approaching  a  British  port 
where  the  examination  service  is  in  force  they  must  have  the  dis- 
tinguishing signal  of  their  v(>s«H  ready  to  hoist  immediately  when 
the  examination  strainer  make-  the  signal. 

(Ttl  Masters  are  waiju^d  that.  Ix'l'oi-e  attempting  to  eiiler  any  of 
these  j/urts'  when  tlie  examination  service  is  in  force,  tliev  must  in 
their  own  interests  strictly  obey  all  instructions  as  lo  entry  gi\en 
to  them  by  the  examination  steamer.  In  the  absence  of  any  instnie- 
tion  from  the  examination  .steamer  tliey  inu-^t  pioceed  to  the  iio-iiion 
marked  "Examinatiun  ancljorage"  on  the  cluii  ts  and  anchor  there, 
or  keep  the  sea. 

While  at  anchor  in  the  examination  anchorage,  masters  are  warned 
that  they  must  not  lower  any  boats  (except  to  avoid  accident), 
communicate  with  the  shore,  work  cables,  move  the  ship,  or  permit 
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anyone  to  leave  the  ship  without  penuission  from  the  examination 
steamer. 

(7)  Jii  case  of  fog.  masters  of  vessels  are  enjoined  to  use  the 
utmost  care,  and  tlic  examination  anchorage  itself  should  be  ap- 
proached with  caution. 

(8)  Merchant  veBseUt  when  approaching  ports^  are  specially  cau- 
tioned against  making  use  of  private  cdgnals  of  any  description, 
either  by  day  or  night;  the  use  of  them  will  render  a  vessel  liable 
to  be  fired  on. 

(9)  The  pilots  attached  to  the  ports  will  be  acquainted  with  the 
regulations  to  be  followed. 

Frkxcti  Tkrritorial  Watkus — Rkculations  fou  AmirssioN  of  For- 
Eion  M£^'-of>War  in  Times  of  Peace,  War,  axo  Maneuvers. 

IX  TIME  OF  PEACE. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  issued  for  the  admission  of 
foreign  men-of-war  to  French  territorial  waters  in  time  of  peace  by 
French  Government  decrees  of  May  21,  1918,  and  of  August  30, 

1913,  viz: 

1.  The  term  "man-of-war"  is  herein  considered  to  apply  not  only 
to  all  vessels  designated  as  such  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term, 
but  also  to  auxiliary  vessels  of  every  description. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  regulations  the  French  littoral 
is  divided  into  sections  and  the  French  colonies  into  groups;  each 
group  con^itutes  a  ^.ection.  The  Colonies  of  New  (  aledonia  and 
Tahiti  form  Group  \',  to  which  tiie  I'oHowiiijj^  refful.-itioii^  apply: 

3.  In  time  of  peace  foreign  men-of-war  are  •iiveii  standing  permis- 
sion to  visit  Frencli  ports  and  those  of  French  protectorates,  and  to 
anchor  in  territorial  waters,  on  condition  that  the  number  of  such 
vessels  Hying  the  same  Hag  does  not  exceed  three  per  section. 

In  reckoning  the  number  of  vessels  which  can  be  admitted  into  a 
section  at  one  time,  vessels  already  in  that  section  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

Notice  of  a  projected  visit  should,  however,  always  be  transmitted 
through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels  so  as  to  arrive,  if  circum- 
stances permit,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  of  the  visit,  in  the 
case  of  Section  V . 

Foreign  men-of-war  may  not  stay  more  than  15  days  in  ports  and 
territorial  waters.  They  will  be  required  to  put  to  sea  in  six  hours 
if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  naval  authorities  or  by  tiie  senior  officer 
of  the  garrison  commandant  dVrmes"),  even  if  the  prescribed 
term  of  stay  has  not  expired. 

4.  The  duration  of  the  visit  must  not  be  prolonged,  nor  a  greater 
number  of  ships  than  is  laid  down  in  article  8  admitted,  without  the 
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special  permission  of  the  French  Government,  whicli  must  be  ob- 
tained through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels. 

5.  The  regulations  in  articles  3  and  4  do  not  apply: 

{a)  To  ships  of  v.  sii-  and  vessels  f>n  board  of  which  are  embarked 
lieads  of  States,  members  of  reigning  dynasties  or  their  suites,  or 
diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the  government  of  the  Ke- 
public. 

(h)  To  men-of-war  compellt;d  to  put  into  port  by  reason  of  dam- 
age sustained,  bad  weather,  or  utlier  unforeseen  causes. 

(a)  To  vessels  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  fisheries,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  convention  relating  to  those  fisheries. 

6.  In  ports  wliich  are  chief  naval  ports  of  arrondissements  or  the 
headquarters  of  a  senior  naval  officer  the  right  of  assigning  anchor- 
age berths  to  foreign  men-of-war.  or  of  directing  them  to  shift  berth 
if  necessary,  is  vested  solely  m  the  prefet  maritime  or. senior  naval 
officer  (commandant  de  la  marine). 

At  all  other  ports  it  is  vested  in  the  captain  of  the  port. 

7.  Upon  entering  a  port,  foreign  men-of-war  will  be  boarded  by 
a  naval  office,  sent  bj  the  pr€iet  maritime  or  senior  naval  officer,  or 
by  a  port  official  sent  by  the  captain  of  the  port,  who  will  offer  the 
commanding  officer  the  courtesy  of  the  port 

The  officer  will  inform  the  commanding  officer  of  the  anchorini"; 
berth  which  has  been  allotted  to  his  ship  and  will  obtain  particulars 
as  to  the  object  and  proposed  duration  of  the  visit,  the  name  of 
the  commanding  officer,  and  the  information  it  is  usual  to  obtain  upon 
such  occasions. 

Should  the  officer  sent  to  welcome  the  foreign  man-of-war  arrive 
on  board  after  she  has  already  anchored  or  made  fast,  he  will  nev- 
eilheless  make  the  prescribed  communication  and  inquiry,  and  he 
will  either  confirm  tiie  anchoring  berth  taken  up  or  assign  another 
berth. 

At  an  anchorage  or  roadstead  where  there  is  no  captain  of  the 
port  and  no  French  man-of-war  is  present,  the  foreign  man-of-war 
will  be  boarded  under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  this  article  by 
the  senior  officer  of  the  garrison  (commandant  d'armes)  or  by  an 
officer  detailed  by  the  senior  local  civil  authority. 

^.  Foreign  men-of-war  railing  at  a  port  or  entering  territorial 
waters  are  required  to  respect  the  fiscal  laws  and  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations regarding  sanitation. 

They  are  also  required  to  adhere  to  all  port  regulation?;  to  which 
\essels  of  the  French  Navy  are  subject,  and  for  this  piupose  the  local 
naval  authority  will  furnish  the  commanding  officer  with  all  neces- 
sary information  concerning  them. 
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Foreign  men-of-war  are  forbidden  within  territorial  waters  to  take 
bearings  of  the  laud  or  soundings  or  to  carry  out  without  permission 
landing  or  firing  exercises.* 

No  submarine  work,  executed  with  or  wiiinjut  divers,  is  to  be 
undertaken  without  prc\  iou.s  iiutice  to  the  naval  authorities. 

Men  belonging  to  ships'  companies  and  troops  must  be  imarmed 
when  landed.  Officers  and  petty  officers  (or  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers) may  carry  the  side  arms  that  form  part  of  their  uniform. 

Thfi  number  of  liberty  men  to  be  landed,  the  time  of  landing,  and 
return  on  board  will  be  fixed  by  arrangement  with  the  local  ci^l 
authorities  and  the  commandant  d'armes. 

Boats  moving  in  ports  and  territorial  waters  may  not  be  armed. 

A  sentence  ol  death  may  not  be  carried  out  by  any  foreign  man-of- 
war  in  territorial  waters. 

If  a  funeral  is  to  take  place  on  shore,  and  the  commanding  officer 
desires  an  armed  party  to  accompany  the  procesdon,  he  must  obtain 
the  permi^on  of  the  commandant  d^armes. 

9.  The  regulations  for  the  admission  of  belligerent  foreign  men- 
of-war  ai-e  set  forth  in  the  decioe  of  October  18,  1912,'  but  remain 
subject  to  the  formalities  of  notification  or  previous  authorization 
^ecified  in  articles  3  and  4  of  the  present  regulations,  except  in  cases 
of  force  majeure  provided  for  in  paragraph  (i)  of  article  5. 

10.  Should  a  foreign  man-of-war  fail  to  comply  ^^  itli  the  regula- 
tions set  forth  in  this  decree,  the  local  naval  or  military  authority 
will  first  call  the  attention  of  her  commanding  officer  to  the  infringe- 
ment committed,  and  formally  roqiiost  him  to  observe  the  regulations. 
Should  this  course  fail,  the  qualifird  authority,  Prefet  maritime, 
senior  navnl  officer,  or  commandant  d'armes,  miiy  re(|uest  the  foreign 
man-of-war  to  leave  the  port  or  territorial  waters  immediately. 

Reodlations  for  Afpkoachino  FiiE.NCii  Teiuiitorial  Wateus  in 

Time  of  War, 

in  time  of  war. 

Decree  dated  May  26, 1913 : 

1.  In  time  of  war  the  visits  of  ships,  other  than  French  war  ves- 
sels, to  anchorages  and  ports  on  the  French  littoral  or  in  Frendi  pro- 
tectorates, are  governed  by  the  regulations  given  below. 

2.  No  French  merchant  vessel  or  foreign  war  or  merchant  vessel 
may  approach  within  3  miles  of  the  coast  in  French  territorial 
waters  or  of  French  protectorates  without  permission  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  being  destroyed. 

i^hls  pa]  is  only  InteDded  to  problbtt  sctlon  ninouDting  to  the  making  of  survoys. 

or  etamlnntioD  by  souadlngs;  operations  necenary  for  safe  narlgaUon  are  not  problbltcd. 
•Not  published. 
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3.  Between  sunrise  and  sunset  everj'  vessel  uffected  l)y  the  present 
decree  is  to  fly  her  national  flag,  and  number  by  international  code 
(if  she  has  one),  as  soon  as  she  approaches  the  forbidden  zone.  If 
desirous  of  entering;  the  latter,  n  request  is  made  by  hoisting  the  pilot 
signal,  the  ship  remaining  outside  the  zone  until  authorized  to  enter, 
by  semaphore,  the  signal  station.  r>r  examination  vessel. 

The  reply  from  a  semaphore  or  signal  station  is  made  in  the  inter- 
national code  by  the  following  signs: 

S  flag  -™  -  •  Entry  pofiintted, 

D  pendant  Entry  deferred. 

Q  flag  --Entry  forbidden. 

If  permission  to  enter  is  given,  a  ship  is  to  steam  at  reduced  speed 
in  the  forbidden  zone.  Ueej)ing  the  signal  for  a  pilot  flying. 

If  entry  is  deferred,  a  ship  is  to  maneuver  so  ns  (o  clear  the  en- 
trance to  tlie  channels  and  await  the  examination  vejvsel,  steaming 
toward  the  latter  nt  reduced  speed  when  seen. 

If  entry  is  forbidden,  a  ship  is  t<>  abandon  the  idea  td"  entering  and 
make  for  another  anchorage. 

The  examination  vessel  is  distinguished  by  three  balls  on  the 
same  halyard. 

4.  Between  sunset  and  sunrise  every  vessel  uffected  hy  the  present 
decree  is  to  fly  her  national  flag  and  liave  navigation  lights  lit  on 
approaching  the  forbiddoi  zone.  If  desirous  of  entering  the  latter, 
a  request  is  made  by  bunung  one  or  more  Bengal  lights  and  blowing 
blasts  on  the  whistle  or  siren,  the  ship  remaining  outside  the  zone 
until  permission  to  enter  has  been  granted  by  an  examination  yesseh 

The  ship,  with  her  navigation  lights  showing,  will  await  the 
examination  vessel  and  continue  to  bum  Bengal  lights  to  attract 
attention,  and  if  not  warned,  on  sighting  the  examination  vessel, 
may  steam  toward  her  at  reduced  speed. 

The  examination  vessel  is  distinguished  by  three  red  lights  super* 
imposed. 

A  red  Coston  light,  exhibited  from  a  station  on  shore,  signifies 
that  entrance  is  forbidden;  a  ship  must  then  give  up  the  idea  of 
entering  and  make  for  another  anchorage. 

5.  In  foggy  weather  e\ery  vessel  affected  by  the  present  decree 
desirous  of  entering  tlie  forbidden  zone  is  to  hoist  the  same  signals 
as  in  clear  weather  and  blow  blasts  on  the  whistle  or  siren  until 

permission  to  enter  has  been  given  by  an  examination  vessel. 

6.  Every  vessel  afl'ected  by  tlie  present  decree  must  innnediately 
comply  with  the  orders  of  a  war  vessel  or  examination  vessel,  sema- 
phore, or  sIlhiiI  station,  given  by  voice,  international  signal  code,  or 
by  warning  gun. 

21546—16  4 
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Every  ship  waiiit'd  by  a  baftcfv  or  war  vessel.  whati'M-r  lu-r  dis- 
tance from  shore  may  be,  is  to  iinmediately  stoi).  When  stopped,  a 
sliip  may  reiirw  her  request  to  enter,  but  must  uwuit  where  she  is, 
orders  wliii  h  will  be  notified. 

If,  in  spite  of  warning  given  b>  the  firing  of  a  blank  charge,  a 
sltip  does  not  stop  at  once,  u  preiiioriitoiy  shot  will  bo  fired  two 
minutes  later,  and  if  after  the  expiration  of  a  further  two  minutes' 
interval  the  ship  is  still  under  way,  ellVetive  tire  will  be  opened 
on  her. 

In  cases  of  emergency  the  blank  charge  may  be  omitted. 

At  night  the  wfttning  gun  may  also  be  omitted,  and  every  ship 
entering  the  forbidden  zone  without  permission  is  liaUe  to  be 
destroyed  without  preliminary  warning. 

7.  Vessels  authorized  to  enter  the  roadsteads  and  ports  of  France 
and  her  protectorates  are  to  take  up  the  berths  indicated  by  the  local 
authority  and  conform  strictly  to  the  regulations  of  every  nature 
issued  by  that  authority. 

The  length  of  stay  of  a  ship  will  depend  on  military  considera- 
tions,  and  when  drcumatanoes  require  it  a  ship  may  be  ordered  to 
put  to  sea  or  to  mov  e  to  a  determined  point.  Such  order  must  be 
carried  out  without  delay,  though  respite  may  be  allowed  to  ships 
really  unable  to  conform  to  it  immediately. 

No  vessel  is  to  get  under  way,  either  to  change  berth  or  to  quit 
the  roads,  without  the  permission  of  the  local  authority.  A  request 
may  be  made  by  signal — S  flag. 

S.  In  naval  roads  and  ports  U-tween  sunset  and  simrise  the 
nioxmient  of  boats*  other  than  those  of  war  vessels,  is  absolutely 
forbidden. 

Finni  >llnrI^('  to  sMiisct  !no\(Mii(Mit  i<  nrdy  allowed  to  boat^'  which 
have  received  a  sjx-cia]  pmnit  i'voni  the  naval  authorities  and  the 
means-  of  mnkinir  tiienist'I\      !  »'.  nori)i/.;il,l(.. 

Boats  with  ]M'rniits  shouhl  .--It'cr  clear  of  war  ves»t')>  if  t  r  li  iv<}  to 
do  so,  and  cari  iu»t  in  any  cast'  1:0  nl'  Tiirside  tlu*  latter  without  lin  n 
permission.  The  inoveni«'nt  of  the.se  i>oats  will,  moreover,  remain 
subject  to  local  regulations,  notably  those  relative  to  the  prohibi- 
tion to  enter  certain  part>  of  tiic  x  adstoad  and  to  go  alongside  at 
any  <»ther  phue^  than  thrx-  -j»ecially  notified. 

In  commercial  poits  siniihir  nica.-^ures  will  In-  taken  by  the  local 
authority  to  impose  the  restrictions  judged  necessary  on  the  move- 
ment of  boats,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the  interests  of 
commerce. 

9.  Visits  by  neutral  war  veissels  are  governed  by  the  decree  of 
May  21,  so  far  as  notification  or  previous  authorization  is 

concerned,  the  regulations  for  entry  Unng  goveiiied  by  the  present 
decree. 
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10.  The  measures  provided  for  by  the  present  decree  are  to  come 
into  foToe  on  mobilization  or  on  special  notice. 

11.  Any  infraction  of  the  present  decree  ^11  lead  to  such  repres- 
nwe  measures  as  drcumstanoes  adroit  of,  in  addition  to  the  risk  of 
destruction  incurred. 

12.  Begulations  contrary  to  the  present  decree  are  canceled* 

18.  The  minister  of  marine  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
present  decree. 

Raom^TioNS  Concbrnino  thb  Tbmfobary  CLosiNa  or  Pom  vor 

Exercises,  Maneuvers,  Etc. 

dubiko  maneuvers. 

Access  to  French  ])<)rts  may  be  forbidden  or  submitted  to  certain 
regti  lilt  ions  on  account  of  naval  maneuvers,  exercises,  or  lor  any 
other  c  :uise. 

T'niier  those  circiiiustances — 

1.  A  warning  signal  will  be  made  from  a  conspicuous  point  con- 
sisting of  three  bulls,  one  iib(i\e  the  other,  by  day,  and  three  red 
lights,  one  above  the  other,  by  night. 

2.  The  same  signal  will  be  shown  fi'om  the  watch  vesisel. 

8.  Any  vessel  wishing  to  go  into  or  out  of  I  l  ench  waters  when 
one  of  the  al»(»ve  signals  is  made  ought,  by  day.  to  hoist  the  pilot 
flag  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  watch  vessel;  by  night,  to  burn 
one  or  more  Bengal  lights,  supported  by  the  whistle  or  the  siren, 
and  await  the  arrival  of  the  watch  vessel. 

4.  At  €b»  challenge  or  warning  shot  from  the  watch  vessel  wtry 
vessel  must  immediately  stop  or  heave  to. 

5.  Vessels  will  in  this  case  be  subject  to  a  visit  by  the  watch  vessel, 
which  will  give  them  instructions  as  follows: 

(a)  If  a  special  examination  service  is  established  where  it  will 
be  found. 

{h)  If  the  entrance  to  the  port  is  closed  and  for  how  long. 
{0}  If  any  special  instructions  exist  for  the  navigation  of  a  fixed 
region. 

6.  For  vessels  leaving  port  the  required  instructions  will  be  given 
in  the  port  itself  by  the  maritime  authorities. 

7.  Vessels  which  disobey  the  above  instructions  will  do  so  at  their 
own  risk  and  peril,  and  will  be  obliged  to  make  good  any  damage  they 
may  be  the  cause  of. 

Ttemcih.  defended  ports  or  French  ships  of  war  at  exercise. — 
Every  vessel  seriously  inconvenienced  by  searchlights  which  are  being 
exercised  at  defended  ports  or  by  Fi'ench  ships  of  war  should  make 
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iise,  either  separately  or,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
following  signals: 

(a)  By  flashing  Ump—foixr  short  flashes  followed  by  one  long 
flash. 

(&)  By  whistle,  siren,  or  foghorn— four  short  blasts  followed  by 
one  long  blast 

These  signals  shoidd  not  be  used  without  real  necessity,  and  only 
when  the  vessel  finds  herself  actually  in  the  rays  of  a  seardilight,  then 
only  can  it  be  seen  which  searchlight  is  inconvenieneing  her,  and  it 
will  then  be  doused  or  its  direction  altered. 

The  signals  should  be  repeated  until  the  searchlight  has  been 
doused  or  its  direction  altered. 

Vessels  failing  to  use  tiiese  signals  will  be  held  responsible  for 
accidents  that  may  occur. 

Pilot  vessels — Lights. — Pilot  vessels,  when  engaged  on  their 
stations  on  pilotage  duty,  shall  not  show  the  lights  required  for  other 
vessels,  but  sh!^^  cnrry  a  wliite  light  at  the  masthrad,  visible  all  around 
the  hoi  izon,  and  shall  also  exhibit  a  flare-up  light  or  flare-up  lights 
at  short  intervals,  which  shall  never  exceed  15  minutes. 

On  the  near  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels  they  shall  have  their 
side  lights  lighted,  ready  for  use,  and  shall  flash  or  show  them  at 
short  intervals,  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  they  are  heading; 
but  the  green  light  shall  not  be  siiowu  on  the  port  side,  nor  the  red 
light  on  the  starboard  side. 

Such  lights  shall  be  placed  so  that  the  vertical  distance  between 
them  shall  be  not  less  than  G  feet  and  not  more  than  15  feet,  and  so 
that  the  horizontal  distance  between  them,  measured  in  a  line  with 
the  keel,  shall  be  not  less  than  5  feet  and  not  more  than  10  feet.  The 
lower  of  these  two  lights  shall  be  in  the  direction  of  the  nets,  and  both 
of  them  shall  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  show  all  around  the  horizon, 
and  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  not  leas  than  8  miles. 

A  pilot  vessel,  of  such  a  class  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  alongside  of  a 
vessel  to  put  a  pilot  on  board,  nuLj  show  the  white  light  instead  of 
carrying  it  at  the  masthead,  and  may,  instead  of  the  colored  lights 
above  mentioned,  have  at  hand,  ready  for  use,  a  lantern  with  a  green 
glass  on  the  one  side  and  a  red  glass  on  the  other,  to  be  used  as  pre- 
scribed above. 

A  steam  pilot  vessel,  exclusively  employed  for  the  service  of  pilots 
licensed  or  certified  by  any  pilotage  authority  or  the  committee  of  any 
pilotage  district,  when  engaged  on  her  station  on  pilotage  duty,  and 
not  at  anchor,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  lights  required  for  all  pilot 
boats,  carry  at  a  distance  of  8  feet  below  her  white  masthead  light  a 
red  light,  visible  all  around  the  horizon,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  visible  on  a  dark  night  with  a  dear  atmosphere  from  a  distance  of 
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at  least  2  miles,  and  also  the  colored  side  lights  required  to  be  carried 
by  vesBels  when  under  way. 

When  engaged  on  her  station  on  pilotage  duty  and  at  anchor  abe 
shall  carry,  in  addition  to  the  lights  required  for  all  pilot  boats,  the 
red  lights  above  menticmed,  but  not  the  colored  side  lights. 

Pilot  vessels  when  not  engaged  on  their  station  on  pilotage  duty 
shall  csirry  lights  similar  to  those  of  other  vessels  of  their  tonnage. 

ZUhery  lights* — ^Fishing  vessels  and  fishing  boats,  when  under 
way  and  not  required  by  this  article  to  cany  or  show  the  lifl^its 
hereinafter  specified,  shall  carry  or  show  the  li^^ts  prescribed  for 
vessels  of  their  tonnage  under  way* 

(a)  Open  boats,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  boats  not  protected 
from  the  entry  of  sea  water  by  means  of  a  continuous  deck,  when 
engaged  in  any  fishing  at  night  with  outlying  tackle  extending  not 
more  than  IHO  feet  horizontally  from  the  boat  into  the  seaway,  shall 
carry  one  all-around  white  light. 

Open  boats,  when  fishing  at  night,  with  outlying  tackle  extending 
more  than  150  feet  liorizontally  from  the  boat  into  the  seaway,  shall 
carry  one  all-ai-ound  wliite  liglit.  and.  in  addition,  on  approaching  or 
being  approached  by  other  vessels,  shall  show  a  second  white  light  at 
least  3  feet  below  the  first  light,  and  at  a  horizttntal  distance  of  at 
least  5  feet  away  from  it  in  the  direction  in  which  the  outlying  tackle 
is  attached. 

Vessels  and  boats,  except  open  boats,  as  defined  in  subdivision  (a),  • 
when  fishing  with  drift  nets,  shall,  so  long  as  the  nets  are  wholly  or 
partly  in  the  water,  carry  two  white  lights  where  they  can  best  be 
seen. 
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SOUTHERN  OUTL¥li\€i  KEEF8  AND  ISLANDS— ft BUAI,  COOK,  AND 

PAIiMERSTON  ISLANDS. 

General  rwnarkB. — Before  proceediiig:  to  a  description  of  the 
letter  known  groups  of  the  South  Pacific,  it  will  be  well  to  gire  a 
short  description  of  tlie  southern  outlying  reefs  and  islands,  some  of 
which  lie  so  far  out  of  tiie  oi-dinary  track  of  shipping  that  their 
position  is  in  all  cases  very  doubtful,  and  in  some  caaes  even  their 
existoncp  is  questionable. 

Dougherty  Island  (hit.  59°  2V  S..  long.  120°  20'  W.),  one  of  tlu- 
most  desolate  and  isolated  spots  in  the  ocoaii.  was  reported  by  the 
master  of  the  whalfi-  Jamen  Sf,  >r,/rf  as  having  Ik'cu  sighted  by  hini 
Msiy  29.  l^^tl.  He  passed  within  <'U0  yards  of  it.  runniiiii  1<)  laiots. 
and  estinuitcd  it  to  \)v  or  c.  mih's  lon^  northeast  and  southwest, 
with  a  liip'h  hluf^'  at  tlic  norl lu'astt'rn  end  and  low  land  at  its  south- 
western point.  Between  the  ends  there  appeared  to  be  n  valley 
covered  with  ice  and  snow.  He  estimated  its  position  to  be  approxi- 
mately latitude  69°  20'  8.,  longitude  120   20'  W. 

On  Septenii)er  4.  1859.  the  master  of  the  Lcu/sc.  of  i^ristol,  sighted 
evidently  tlie  saiu»'  island,  though  he  places  it  further  eastward,  viz, 
latitude  51>  jl'  S.,  longitude  110''  7'  W.  He  describes  it  as  a  round 
island,  of  a  dark  color,  and  SO  teet  high. 

The  bark  Cingalese  reported  in  ISSfi  having,  in  company  with  the 
ship  City  of  Agra.  Ix-en  dosi'  to  this  island  for  three  days.  It  was 
described  as  (>  miles  long  and  .HOO  feet  high  at  the  blutf  at  its  nortif- 
east  end,  very  rugged  at  its  southwest  end,  and  that  there  was  no 
sign  of  snow  or  vegetation  on  it.  The  master  also  stated  that  he 
saw  the  island  again  in  1890. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  island  has  been  searched  for  on  sev- 
eral occasions  without  success,  there  is  not  suftieient  evidence  to  war- 
rant expunging:  this  island  and  it  is  retained  on  the  charts. 

Nimrod  Islands  ( lat.  56°  20'  8..  long.  158°  30'  W.)  are  stated  to 
have  been  seen  by  tiie  master  of  the  ship  Nimrod  in  1828  in  her 
passage  from  Port  Jackson  round  Cape  Horn.  They  appear  to 
have  been  seen  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  numerous  birds  were 
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also  seen,  and  much  marine  vegetation  was  floating  about,  indicating 
their  actual  existence. 

An  ineffectual  search  was  mnde  for  this  pfroup  in  \S'M.  but  was 
directed  to  latitude  ."itV  ()?/  6.,  ion£ritude  157"^  50'  W.,  which  miglit 
account  for  not  finding  them.  Many  hiids  and  mnriiu'  \<  lt-  l  ition 
were,  however,  seen,  and  this  was  again  tlie  case  in  the  foiiowiug 
year  nearly  2'  farther  eastward. 

The  group  is  charted  as  "donhtful." 

There  not  being  huflicient  evidence  to  wurrunt  expunging  thebe 
islands,  they  are  retained  on  the  charts. 

Bank. — In  1913  the  American  schooner  Sophie  ChnsUmon  re- 
ported a  patch  of  discolored  water,  having  the  api)earance  of  a  bank 
with  a  depth  of  ahuut  5  fathoms  over  it.  in  ai)i>roximate]y  latitude 
41"  2C'  S.,  longitude  148°  26'  W.,  but  no  soundings  were  taken. 

Maria  Theresa  Beef,  which  was  reported  in  1843  by  the  master 
of  the  Maria  Theresa  to  be  in  latitude  ST*"  00"  S.,  longitude  151''  00" 
W.,  is  placed  by  subsequent  investigaiion  in  latitude  37^  00^  S., 
longitude  151^  13'  W. 

Jupiter  Breakers. — The  master  of  the  German  bark  Jupiter^  on 
a  voyage  between  Kewcastle  (New  South  Wales)  and  Tahiti,  re- 
ported having  passed  breakers  during  the  night  of  Beoember  3, 
1878,  in  latitude  36<>  87'  S.,  longitude  ISO^"  15'  W.  The  breakers 
were  observed  in  two  places,  each  of  which  had  a  diameter  of  about 
80  yards,  and  appeared  to  be  ^  mile  apart.  Xo  further  intelligence 
has' been  obtained  regarding  this  shoal. 

Ernest  Legouve  Beef.— The  master  of  the  Emeat  Legouve 
reported,  in  1902,  having  passed  a  reef  100  yards  long,  and  a  second 
one  near  it,  in  latitude  ZX^"  14'  S.  and  longitude  150°  38  W. 

The  first  of  these  was  observed  to  have  very  little  water  on  it 
and  was,  after  passing  it,  seen  to  l)reak, 

Wachusett  Beef. — The  master  of  the  ship  Wachyfictf  rej^orts  that 
on  June  4,  1899,  about  9  a.  m.,  the  sea  being  smooth  and  the  weather 
clear,  he  passed  over  a  reef,  which  appeared  to  be  of  coral  foi  tnation, 
in  approximately  latitude  32°  18'  S..  lontritude  151*'  08'  W.  The 
reef  appeared  to  be  about  500  feet  wide.  The  bottom  showed  of  a 
dark  gray  color  with  deep  blue  on  both  sides  of  the  reef.  Tlie  depth 
was  estimated  at  from  5  to  6  fathoms;  unfortunately  no  soundings 
were  taken. 

Orne  Bank. — On  Sc])tembcr  11.  1874,  in  fine  weather,  smooth 
water,  and  a  breeze  from  south-southeast,  the  Frenrli  transport  Orne^ 
standing  to  the  eastward  at  the  rale  of  7  knots,  passed  over  and 
apparently  touched  upon  a  bank  on  wliich  almost  immediately  after- 
wards a  depth  of  16  fathoms  rock  was  found :  witli  the  vessel  hove-to 
for  nearly  an  hour,  head  to  the  eastward,  tlie  depths  increased  to  19 
and  3^1  fathoms,  rock  and  sand.  About  3  miles  eastward  of  the  first 
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sounding  there  were  52  fathoms,  rock,  and  at  a  distance  of  5  or  6 
miles  101^  from  the  16-fathom  spot  no  bottom  was  obtained  at  98 
fathoms.  The  approximate  position  of  the  depth  of  16  fathoms,  de- 
duced from  good  observations,  is  in  latitude  27^  48'  S.,  longitude 
157*  44'  W. 

In  1887  the  EVench  naval  vessel  Fabert  searched  for  Ome  Bank, 
and  sounded  over  a  space  some  50  miles  in  extent.  She  did  not  find 

the  shoal  spot  described  by  the  Omey  and  only  succeeded  in  getting 
bottom  three  times,  viz,  in  34,  3r».  and  68  fathoms,  rock,  in  latitude 
27°  42'  S.,  longitude  167*'  36'  W.,  or  about  8  miles  eastward  of  the 
depth  of  H>  fathoms  reported  by  Ome  in  1874. 

Haymet  Bocks  were  reported  by  the  master  and  owner  of  the 
cutter  Will  Watch^  when  <m  passage  between  Auckland  and  Raro- 
tonga  in  1863.  The  cutter  passed  between  two  rocks  and  struck  on 
the  northern  of  the  two,  damaging  her  false  keel.  The  rocks  are 
said  to  extend  over  a  space  of  about  \  mile,  to  have  been  distinctly 
seen,  and  with  apparently  7  or  8  feet  water  on  them.  Thr  ir  position 
was  given  as  latitude  27°  11'  S.,  longitude  160°  1-^'  W.,  which  would 
place  them  about  135  miles  284°  from  the  position  assigned  to  Orne 
Bank. 

These  rocks  were  unsuccessfully  searched  for  in  the  position  given 
by  the  British  naval  vessel  Satellite  in  1886,  and  again  by  the  French 
Government  vessel  Fahert  in  1887.  Tlie  latter  vessel  spent  three 
days  in  the  search  under  favorable  circumstances  of  wind  and 
weather,  running  over  some  253  miles  within  a  radius  of  from  20  to 
2."»  miles  of  the  position  assigned,  and  with  no  result. 

In  December,  1882,  however,  Lloyd's  agent  at  Rarotonga  reported 
that  the  llaymet  Rocks  were  supposed  to  exist  about  150  miles  213^ 
of  Karotonga,  and  therefore  right  m  the  track  of  vessels  bound  from 
Auckland  to  that  island,  who  always  give  this  supposed  position  a 
wide  berth.  If  this  information  is  correct,  these  rocks  are  about  240 
miles  343^  of  the  position  as  originally  given  and  still  shown  on  the 
charts;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  both  the  Satellite  and  the  Fabert 
failed  in  their  search  in  an  entirely  different  locality. 

Bank. — depth  of  68  fathoms,  rock,  was  found  by  the  Fabert  in 
latitude  24**  7'  S.,  longitude  158''  83'  W.  This  vessel  was  at  the  time 
searching  for  a  low  island  which  had  been  reported  to  exist  in  this 
neighborhood  but  of  which  she  saw  nothing. 

MaretiTl  or  Bass  IsUnds  (lat  27*^  55'  S.,  long.  143<>  26'  E.) 
consist  of  four  small  islets  lying  about  46  miks  eastward  of  Bapa 
Island.  The  southeast  rock,  346  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest 
of  the  group.  The  western  rock  is  280  feet  high  and  the  northeastern 
rock  195  feet  high.  Between  these  are  two  remarkable  columnar 
rocks  135  feet  high.  In  the  nortliwestem  part  of  the  group  are  four 
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rocks  of  less  height.  All  these  rocky  islets  are  abrupt  and  without 
vegetation  or  any  low  ground. 

The  greatest  diameter  of  the  group  Ijetween  one  of  the  h*\\'  iiorth- 
erB  rocks  and  the  southeast  r<;<  k  is  about  2  miles:  5\nd  within  the 
outer  rocks  tlie  whole  area  is  full  of  reeky  heads.  Rocky  surround* 
ings  extend  for  about  1  mile  all  around  the  group. 

Bapa  or  Oparo  Island  (lat.  27°  S..  long.  144°  17'  W.).~This 
island,  which  was  formully  taken  under  Frencli  protection  in  March, 
1881,  was  discovered  by  VancojntT  on  Docernber  1701.  It  is 
about  380  miles  southeastward  of  lubuai,  forming  a  prolongation 
of  the  chain  of  islands  of  that  group. 

Aspect. — ^Eapa  Island  is  circular  but  of  ;i  ^  <'ry  irregular  form, 
about  l'>  miles  in  circumference,  with  sfvtM-al  deep  indentations  in 
the  coast,  the  largest  of  these  being  Ahurei  Bay.  The  coast  is  hold, 
and  has  no  off-lying  dangers  beyond  l  mile  from  the  sliore.  but  many 
of  the  smaller  bays,  thuugli  full  of  slioals  and  not  to  be  entered  by  a 
stranger  without  a  native  pilot,  aliord  anchorage  Lo  schooners  and 
have  beach  at  their  heads.  Everywhere  else  the  coast  is  (luite  inacces- 
bibie.  with  deep  caverns  worn  in  the  cliflb  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

Mountains. — Both  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  island  are 
remarkable,  it  being  evidently  an  ancient  volcano,  of  which  the  head 
of  Ahurei  Bay  was  the  crater,  and  the  high  craggy  mountains  sur- 
rounding this  crater  form  in  several  places  most  remarkable  pin- 
nacles, with  neai'ly  perpendicular  cliffs  from  their  sununits  to  the 
sea.  The  hi^est  point  of  the  island,  Mount  Perahu,  is  close  to  the 
shore  on  the  western  side  and  rises  to  a  hei^t  of  2,077  feet.  It  may 
be  seen  from  a  distance  of  55  miles.  The  neact  in  height  is  Mount 
Pokumaru,  1,916  feet  It  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island.  Nine 
other  peaks  rise  to  over  1,000  feet  and  several  others  to  nearly  that 
height. 

The  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ishind  are  generally  either 
bare  or  \n  ith  a  growth  of  stunted  trees.  On  the  western  side,  on  the 

contrary,  they  are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation,  and  most  notice- 
ably with  forests  of  large  tree  ferns.  All  the  mountain  summits  not 
absolutely  inaccessible  and  nil  the  principal  passes  from  one  valley 
to  another  are  commanded  by  well-constructed,  hard,  cemented  stone 
forts,  generally  built  in  the  form  of  flat  terraces,  and  each  com* 
manded  by  a  tower. 

Ancient  forts. — These  constructions  are  vei  v  ancient.  rikI  the 
natives  explain  thoir  existence  by  stating  that  the  island  formerly 
contained  a  numerous  population,  divided  into  tribes  constantly  at 
war  with  one  another. 

Population.-  V  ancouver  estimated  the  population  at  1,500  at 
the  time  of  his  visit,  but  these  intertriltal  wnr^^  must  for  years  have 
l)een  doing  their  work  of  destruction;  and  further  mischief  in  modern 
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tmies  has  accrued  to  thcisi.'  people  by  epidemics  introduced  by  Euro- 
pean vessels.  The  present  remnant  of  inhabitants  are  in  appearance 
a  line,  well-made  race,  strong  and  industrious,  somewhat  resembling 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  claiming  to  be  of  Maori  blood,  and 
speaking  the  ancient  language  of  that  race,  which  also  closely 
resembles  that  spoken  at  the  Gambier  Islands  and  at  the  Marquesas. 
The  Tahitian  dialect  is  also  understood,  and  forms  part  of  the 
language  of  Bapa.  The  whole  native  population,  in  1892,  numbered 
only  about  200,  but  was  said  to  be  then  increasing. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  three  small  villages,  viz, 
Ahurei,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  where  also  is 
stationed  the  French  resident;  Area,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
same  bay ;  and  Tubuai,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  idand.  There  are  also  a  few  scattered  residences  in  the  dif- 
fermt  valleys. 

Produetions.— The  taro  root  is  the  chief  product  of  the  island  and 
grows  abundantly;  being  a  water  plant,  it  requires  great  care  in 
its  culture,  and,  testifying  to  the  extent  of  the  ancient  population, 
the  valleys  are  all  an-unged  in  level  terraces  supported  by  stone  walls, 
over  which  spaces  the  running  streams  could  be  turned  at  pleasure 
for  irrigation  pur{)oses.  These  ancient  works  are  still  utilized  by  the 
sparse  modem  inhabitants. 

The  orange  and  banana  have  been  introduced,  also  potatoes  and 
most  European  vegetables,  as  also  the  vine;  but  coconut  trees  do 
not  flourish. 

The  island  is;  overrun  by  goats,  and  pigs  may  be  obtained;  all  sorts 
(»f  lish  and  lobsters  abound.    Sharks  also  are  very  numerous. 

CfOal  has  been  discovered  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  hut  no 
attempt  at  working  the  seam  has  been  made.  A  sample  of  surface 
stuff  tried  by  a  French  dispatch  boat  gave  very  fair  results. 

Communication. — A  French  naval  vessel  visits  Rapa  and  other 
ishnrls  every  three  months,  taking  stores  and  provisions  from  Tahiti 
for  the  (iftifi;i]^. 

Winds  and  weather.  'I  lir  ])r«'vailiri<r  winds  during  eight  niontlis 
of  the  yi'ur,  from  Octolx  i-  to  A]^ril.  inclusive,  are  from  the  eastward, 
but  about  once  in  (hr»M'  weeks,  dui  ini;  De(  i  inhcr,  January,  and 
February,  westerly  winds  occur  tor  a  short  ))«'rio<l.  From  May  to 
the  middii'  of  Sejitcnil)er  westerly  winds,  witli  heavy  showors.  pre- 
vail. l)lowin<r  in  gwsis  down  the  valleys  of  Ahurei  Bay.  From  native 
jfjHjit.  hurricanes  are  sonietiinos  expeiicnced.  destructive  to  houses 
and  rooting  up  the  trees.  Gales  of  a  cyel(»nic  cliaracter,  though  not 
common,  occur  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Climate. — The  climate  generally  is  temperate  but  moist,  rains 
being  frequent  and  the  island  often  covered  with  cloud  and  fog  when 
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the  weather  is  qtiite  fine  a  few  miles  distant  at  sea.  The  temperature 
seldom  rises  above  76®  in  summer  or  falls  below  58*^  in  winter. 

Ahurei  Bay  is  a  snug  anchorage^  open  to  the  eastward,  about  ^ 
mile  wide  and  2^  miles  deep,  the  land  rising  on  three  sides  like  the 
wall  of  an  amphitheater.  The  entrance  is  protected  by  reefs  and 
islets,  which  effectually  prevent  the  prevailing  easterly  winds  from 
sending  any  heavy  sea  into  the  harbor;  but  this  same  prevalence 
renders  the  exit  from  the  harbor  very  difficult  for  sailing  vessels. 

Ahurei  Harbor  lies  in  the  central  portion  of  the  New  Zealand  and 
Panama  route;  although  it  is  actually  500  miles  northward  of  the 
nearest  point  of  the  great  circle  course,  it  is  the  nearest  anchorage, 
and  as  such  was  used  as  a  coal  depot  for  the  line  of  steamers  formerly 
between  New  Zealand  and  Panama. 

Tauna  Island,  a  small  sand  islet,  nearly  awash  and  without  any 
vegetation,  bears  112°  800  yards  off  Nukutere  Point,  from  which  runs 
a  shallow  bank. 

Pilots. — A  native  pilot  boards  vessels  a  little  outside  Kapa  Iti,  the 
high  rocky  islet  almost  adjoining  the  southern  outer  entrance  point. 

It  is  n(h  i«ablo  to  arcopt  his  services,  the  channols  being  narrow,  the 
ciirroiUs  irn'g:iilar,  and  sqnalls  frequent.  Firing  guns  at  long  inter- 
vals will  gcniTally  l)ring  one  on  board.  It  is  advisable  to  do  this, 
especially  on  Saturdays,  when  all  the  boats  are  away  tishing  round 
the  island. 

Entrance  Depths. — The  entrance  channel  is  only  100  yards  wide 
between  tlie  reefs,  which  in  places  are  almost  awash,  and  very  intri- 
cate. l»ut  tlie  depth  is  gi'eat,  from  18  to  2i  fathoms,  with  patches  of  as 
little  as  fathoms. 

Directions  -Beacons. — The  entrnnce  cliannel  tluough  the  reefs  is 
marked  by  beasons  arranged  as  to  fonn  and  color  on  the  French  sys- 
tem. A  conspicuous  ^vhite  pyramid  beacon  stands  on  ^^a(^nlao  Point 
and  a  white  triangular  iron  beacon  with  globe  topmark  on  the  reef 
extending  from  that  point;  these  beacons  in  line  283°  lead  up  to 
the  entrance.  Here  tlie  reef  on  the  northern  side  is  marked  by  a  red 
spindle  beacon  with  the  usual  topmarks.  The  channel  is  further 
marked  by  five  smaller  spindles;  three,  i^d,  on  the  starboard  hand, 
and  two,  black,  on  the  port  hand.  Two  white  triangular  beacons  on 
the  shore,  about  500  and  600  yards  westward  of  Nukutere  Point,  in 
line  on  a  814^  bearing,  lead  in  between  the  reefs  from  the  first  leading 
line  until  a  white  iron  tripod  beacon  with  a  ball,  on  the  reef  opposite 
Mount  Tanga,  comes  on  with  the  extreme  of  Kutuni  Point  273°, 
which  indicates  the  turning  point  and  leading  line  into  the  harbor. 
But  when  abreast  of  Maomao  Point  the  vessel  must  edge  to  the  south- 
ward to  keep  in  the  channel,  keeping  red  beacons  on  the  starboard 
hand  and  black  beacons  on  the  port  hand.  When  past  the  white 
tripod  beacon  on  the  shoal  a  vessel  may  anchor  anywhere,  but  the 
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water  is  very  deep.  Abtne  the  village  the  bay  is  full  of  shoals,  with 
deep  holes  among  them. 

A  bluck  beacon  has  been  erected  on  a  patch  of  rocks  which  uncover, 
situated  I  mile  north-northwest  of  the  residency. 

A  black  beacon  with  cylindrical  topmark,  400  yards  27*  from  the 
head  of  the  pier  at  Ahurei  village,  marks  th«  edgiB  of  the  reef  on  the 
south  side  of  the  baj. 

Anchorage. — ^The  water  within  is  deep,  the  space  available  for 
anchorage,  having  from  10  to  29  fathoms,  the  bottom  bdng  coral 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  mud.  The  squalls  from  the  mountains  and 
high  lands  are  sometimes  very  violent,  though  there  is  little  danger  of 
dragging,  the  anchorage  being  so  well  protected. 

The  best  anchorage  is  with  Tapui  Island  just  ehut  in  by  Kutuni 
Point,  and  the  summit  of  Mangaoa  Peak  in  line  with  the  temple. 

On  the  southern  side,  at  the  village  of  Ahurei,  is  the  landing  place^ 
a  stone  pier,  alongside  of  which  there  is  only  1  foot  at  low  water. 

The  head  of  the  bay,  northwestward  of  Kutuni  Point,  is  blocked 
by  coral  r(  cfs.  A  conical  island  of  some  height,  named  Tapui,  lies 
at  the  head,  about  200  yards  from  the  beach. 

Between  Kutuni  and  Nukutere  Points  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
bay  lies  the  village  of  Area  at  the  foot  of  some  small  cliffs. 

Water  may  be  obtained  on  the  northern  side  of  the  anch(>r  i<Tc  at 
the  foot  of  a  small  cascade  between  Temaranga  Point  and  Area 
village. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  12h.  10m.   Kise  of 

tide  3  feet. 

Neilson  Reef. — On  January  T^'2T.  the  9h\p  ■'^f'r  Gror<i>'  Oxhorne 
passed  between  two  portions  of  this  reef,  on  wliich  the  sea  broke  in 
places,  it  being  nearly  level  with  the  water.  A\'Iiite  coral  %vn?  seen 
under  the  ship  in  from  4  to  G  fathoms,  and  (he  reef  extended  a  con- 
siderable distance,  curving  to  the  s<)uth(M.stward  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  as  far  ns  could  be  seen  from  the  masthead.  Tn  1831  the 
sliip  Lancaster  struck  on  tiiis  reef,  the  least  depth  found  being  12 
feet. 

Position. — The  position  given  by  the  Sir  George  Osborne  was 
latitude  27°  00'  S.,  longitude  140^  17'  W.;  but  in  1895  the  French 
naval  vessel  Pourvoyeur  determined  the  correct  position  of  the  east- 
em  pomt  of  the  reef  to  be  latitude  27^  01'  30"  S.,  longitude  146*» 
02'  00''  W.,  which  is  its  position  as  now  charted.  It  therefore  lies 
about  100  miles  westward  of  Bapa. 

President  Thiers  Beef.— On  January  8,  1807,  the  French  bark 
President  TMera  obtained  soundings  of  19  to  21  fathoms  on  a  bank 
of  broken  coral  and  shells  extending  about  6  miles  north-northwest 
sad  south-southeast  with  discolored  water  some  distance  from  it, 
and  the  least  depth  obtained,  16  fathoms,  at  the  edge  of  the  bank. 
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The  master  of  the  vessel  gave  tlie  position  as  latitude  24°  39'  S., 
longitude  145"^  51'  W.,  and  as  such  it  is  now  charted. 

This  shoal,  therefore,  lies  about  200  miles  northwestward  of  Rapa 
and  110  miles  eastward  of  Vavitao  Island. 

TVBITAI  OB  AUSTBAL  JSLAXOO, 

Position. — This  is  a  scattered  group,  consisting  of  five  islniuls  sur- 
rounded by  fringing  coral  reefs,  generally  steep-to.  They  lie  between 
the  paiallels  -21  40'  S.  and  24°  00'  S.  and  between  the  meridians 
147°  40'  \V.  and  154  45'  W. 

Protectorate.-  -The  ibluuds  Vavitao.  Rurutu,  Rimatara.  nnd 
Tubuai  hit  inhabited  and  under  French  [)rotection.  Hull  Island,  or 
Ik*  Mana,  as  it  has  been  named  by  the  French,  is  uninhabited  and 
is  the  westernmost  of  the  group. 

Winds  and  weather. — ^Thcse  islands  lie  near  the  limit  of  the 
southeast  trades.  Kast-southeast  winds  are  the  most  frequent  and 
steady  during  the  year.  North  and  northwest  winds  generally  occur 
in  spring  with  fine  weather,  but  are  often  followed  by  winds  from 
the  southwest,  which  are  frequently  sudden  and  violent,  veering  to 
south  and  southeast 

With  light  northwest  winds,  if  clouds  are  observed  rising  from  the 
southward,  a  sudden  shift  of  wind  from  that  quarter  may  be  ex- 
pected, which  comes  up  sometimes  in  furious  squalls.  These  squalls 
are  especially  dangerous  to  vessels  from  the  Society  Tslands  with  the 
wind  from  northwest,  endeavoring  to  gain  the  region  of  variable 
winds. 

Hurricanes  are  felt  among  the  Tubuai  Islands,  where  they  blow 
with  great  violence,  and  follow  the  usual  law  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere :  they  are  experienced  during  the  simuner  months,  especially 

in  March. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  temperate.  The  seasons  are  well  marked, 
and  with  .s()utherly  winds  the  temperature  is  fresh  in  winter.  The 
boat  in  siuiuner  is  never  excessive.  The  inhabitants  of  the  four 
islands  nutiibrred  abont  7<^<i  in  I'^O'i:  they  are  of  the  >faori  rac*'.  and 
.<-|)<'ak  almost  the  .same  laniruage  as  the  Tuhitians.  They  are  Christ- 
ians, and  mostly  I^rot<'>tan(s. 

Products.— Tlie  principal  production  f>f  the.se  islands  is  tar<».  the 
root  of  an  aquatic  plant,  and  a  substitute'  for  tho  indigenous  bread- 
fruit of  the  Society  Islands  which  dm^  not  llouri-!i  Iutc  The  taio- 
root  kneaded  and  slightly  fermented  is  cxportetl  lo  the  Tuanioiu 
Archipelago  under  the  name  of  tivo  or  j>oi»oi.  The  manoic,  arrow- 
root, cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane  grow  well;  bananas,  orancres, 
and  yams  may  also  be  obtained.  Many  pigs,  fowls,  turkeys,  and 
horses  are  reared  here,  and  there  are  also  goats  in  a  wild  state. 
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Vavitao  hit.  23°  52'  S..  long.  147°  41'  W.),  also  called  Ravaivai 
Island  (High  Island)  i.^  about  100  miles  south  by  east  of  Tahiti, 
and  was  discovered  on  (Xtober  23,  1701.  It  is  about  12  niiles  long 
in  an  east  b}'  north  and  opposite  direct  ion,  with  conspicuous  high 
rugged  hills,  njostly  rovered  with  troc^.  and  goiK'ially  terminating 
with  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  shore,  iiic  pupuiution  in  1902  was 
about  300. 

Barrier  Reef. — The  island  js  surrounded  by  a  barrier  reef,  the 
outer  part  of  which  lies  nearly  1  mile  from  the  land  and  is  mostly 
awash,  with  numerous  wooded  islets,  especially  on  its  southern  and 
custein  parts;  the  eastern  side  of  the  nef  extends  seaward  in  a 
gradual  slope ;  oS  the  southwestern  part  are  from  10  to  15  fathoms. 
On  the  western  part  of  the  reef  is  an  islet,  which  will  be  seen  stand- 
ing out  from  the  mainland,  when  approaching  from  the  North. 

EntranceB— Depths.— Two  passages  through  the  reef,  both  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  give  access  to  the  waters  within.  They 
are  named  the  Tetobe  and  Totoro  Ahau  Passes;  the  first  only  is  of 
importance.  The  Tetobe  Pass  is  about  2  miles  northeastward  of 
the  western  islet  described,  and  is  the  only  ship  passage  to  the  an- 
chorage. It  is  about  1  mile  long,  and  was  deepened  to  12  feet  in 
1904  for  a  width  of  197  feet.  Bntering  the  pass,  a  sharp  lookout 
from  the  masthead  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  shoal  heads,  and  a 
sailing  vessel  should  be  under  easy  canvas.  AVhen  within  the  Barrier 
Keef  there  is  a  deep-water  channel  completely  round  the  island. 
The  commander  of  tlu-  Fiench  naval  vessel  Zelce  reported  the  main 
channel  to  be  much  obstruct^'d  w  ith  coral  patches,  and  that  it  must 
be  navigated  to  a  great  extent  by  eye;  also  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
attempt  it  when  the  swell  is  running  in  the  channel,  which,  however, 
is  not  often  the  case. 

Directions. — The  cominaiuler  of  ihe  Zelee  had  some  beacons 
erected  and  gives  the  l"olIo\vin<jr  diicciions  for  entering.  Steer  for 
two  triangular  bea<  (»ns  in  hiw  i)eariug  139^.  On  this  line  Mount 
Hiro  is  just  to  the  ri<j-ht  of  Tchoro. 

Next  steer  163  for  the  whitf  iikuUs  ii>  line,  niu-  of  wiiich  is  on 
Kuatara,  a  great  bloci<  of  rociv.  1  hen  steer  IDl  for  tlje  fall  of 
Taraia,  a  eonsjiit  uous  hill  in  line  with  a  pyramid  on  its  slope;  tliis 
leads  between  a  r<»<-k  awash  and  a  .'(-foot  patch. 

Next  stetT  "2'20  for  tin-  pointed  siip])it  of  Tapioi  in  line  with 
the  temph*  of  Maidianatoa.  Tiien.  with  the  white  pyramid  on  Motu 
Tuitni  in  line  with  a  white  pyrami«l  TOO  yards  81°  of  it,  and  with 
Tehoro  astern,  in  line  with  a  conspicuous  opening  in  the  first  islet 
on  the  eastern  reef  of  the  channel;  this  clears  several  dangerous 
heads  and  leads  up  to  abreast  Vaiannana  Peninsula;  after  passing 
an  anvil-leaped  rock  off  that,  the  edge  of  the  reef  nuiy  be  followed 
to  the  anchorage. 
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Vessels  drawing  over  11  feet  sliouldj  if  possible,  wait  for  high 
water. 

Pilot. — StraiigerH  wisliins:  to  enter  should  obtain  ii  pilot. 

Anchorage.- -Ships  may  anchor  within  the  entrance  on  the  west- 
sidc  of  the  past;,  off  the  village  of  Mahanatoa,  but  with  winds  north- 
ward of  east  a  heavy  sea  rolls  in,  and  with  north  or  northwesterly 
winds  it  would  be  an  unsafe  anchorage.  Eastward  of  the  pass,  and 
nearer  the  reef  than  the  land,  the  anchorage  is  better  at  all  times, 
but  there  would  be  some  danger  to  a. large  vessel  in  nttempting  to 
reach  it,  as,  with  the  prevailing  winds  she  would  probably  have 
to  tack  between  the  rpef  and  the  shore. 

Baluroa. — ^At  the  western  extreme  of  the  island  is  the  large  deep 
bay  of  Baiurua,  affording  excellent  anchorage  in  all  winds;  it  can 
only  be  reached  with  safety  by  steamers.  At  Raiurua  there  is  a 
stone  wharf  where  a  vessel  of  from  9  to  10  feet  draft  can  lie  along- 
side. During  easterly  winds  heavy  squalls  off  the  hills  make  boat 
work  dangerous. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  island  is  the  anchorage  of  Anatonu. 
Bainmar—Bock. — A  rock,  with  a  depth  of  2f  fathoms,  is  situated 
in  this  anchorage,  at  450  yards  northwestward  of  the  outer  extremity 

of  t1u'  \y}\:\  r-f . 

Tidal  streams.    It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  llh.  12m. 

Springs  rise  2  feet  4  inches. 

In  the  channel  the  current  runs  out  almost  constantly,  and  during 
the  ebb  sets  to  the  north  by  west. 

In  the  outer  anchorage  the  flood  sets  t<»  the  ea&tward  and  (he  ebb 
to  the  westward  with  sutlicient  force  to  swing  a  ship  across  a  strong 
breeze. 

Climate.  The  clitiuiit^  is  very  healthful  and  the  teniptuaUiic  in 
the  winter  falls  as  low  as  52  F.  The  best  months  are  September 
and  October. 

Products. — Besides  the  ordinary  tropical  produce  colTee  is  now 
cultivated  and  is  of  excellent  quality;  in  1901  the  crops  produced 
amounted  to  20  tons.  Rosewood  and  sandalwood  perfumes  are  made. 

Water. — Care  should  be  taken  that  water  is  not  drunk  from 
streams  that  flow  through  taro  plantations.  The  best  watering 
place  is  eastward  of  the  village  of  Anatonu. 

Ptovisioivs* — ^There  are  pigs,  goats,  fowls,  turkeys,  and  ducks, 
besides  wild  duck  and  snipe. 

Conmiiixiieation.— The  mail  packet  of  the  Tubuai  Archipelago 
calls  here  eight  times  a  year. 

Pilots, — ^Natives  offer  themselves  as  pilots,  but  little  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  them. 

Tubiiai  (lat.  23<»  22'  S.,  long.  HQ**  28'  AV. ) ,  about  96  miles  west- 
ward of  Vavitao  was  discovered  in  1777,  and  it  was  upon  this  island 
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that  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  tried  to  st'ttle  in  1789.  hut  quar- 
relled with  the  natives  and  left.  The  island  is  high  and  ot  oblong 
form,  well  wooded,  and  about  5  miles  lonjsr  north  by  east  and  opposite 
direction  bv  3  miles  wide;  from  the  northward  or  southward  it  shows 
as  two  islands,  which,  on  a  nearer  approach,  are  seen  to  be  joined  by 
low  land.  The  land  in  the  eastern  section  attains  its  greatest  alti- 
tude in  Mount  Taita,  whieli  rises  to  a  height  of  1,309  feet,  and  in  its 
western  section  in  Mount  Tonarutu,  1,024  feet  Several  other  peaks 
are  of  considerable  height. 

Barrier  reef. — ^Tubnai,  like  Vavitao,  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier 
reef,  partly  submerged,  but  rarely  with  so  much  as  6  feet  over  it,  of 
which  the  outer  edge  varies  from  1  mile  to  3  miles  from  the  shore, 
the  least  distance  of  the  reef  from  the  shore  being  on  the  north- 
western side,  and  the  greatest  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  island. 
On  the  northeastern  part  of  the  reef  are  several  islets,  and  on  the 
northwestern  part  is  a  large  opening  which  forms  the  pass  lending 
inside  the  reefs.  There  is  a  passage  between  the  Barrier  Keef  and 
the  island,  but  incumbered  by  innumerable  coral  patches. 

Mataura — Mahua. — little  eastward  of  the  entrance  pass  is  the 
village  of  Mataura,  where  the  chief  of  the  island  resides,  and  his 
flagstaff  is  a  prominent  object ;  on  the  southern  side  is  the  village  of 
Mahua,  with  a  good  road  connecting  them.  There  are  several  other 
small  h:iTn1f>f''  Mronnd  tfie  coast. 

Population — Trade.  The  population,  accord in<r  to  the  census  of 
Is'.'j.  amounted  to  420.  There  is  some  little  trade  between  this  island 
and  Taliiti. 

Shoal. — A  >liosd  of  small  extent,  lun  ini:  a  <>f  4J  fathoms, 

exists  in  tlie  ajjproach  to  IMataui-n  Anchorage.  1* roui  it  the  black 
beacon  on  tiie  rock  l)ear<  !      .  distant  1.750  yards. 

Entrance  —  Anchorage  Directions.  —  The  inincipal  ])!iss 
through  tlie  reefs  is  from  the  northward,  and  lies  about  1  mile  west- 
ward of  the  villafie  of  Mataura;  it  has  from  3|  to  8  ialhom.s  water, 
but  is  encumbered  by  rocky  heads,  several  of  which  are  marked  by 
beacons.  Two  beacons  at  the  licad  of  the  pass,  one  oti  the  shore,  a 
white  ti  iungulur  slieet-iron  plate  fixed  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  other 
a  beacon  with  a  white  conical  topmark,  on  a  reef  in  front  of  it,  when 
in  line  157°,  form  the  leading  line,  but  for  the  best  water  the  chart 
should  be  consulted.  The  depths  at  Mataura  Anchorage  have  changed 
from  those  shown  on  the  <diart,  and  there  are  numerous  rocky  heads 
between  the  bank  marked  by  the  second  black  beacon  and  the  shoal 
800  yards  to  the  northward  of  it.  The  sharp  turn  between  the  black 
and  red  beacons  can  be  more  easily  taken  by  opening  the  lending 
marks  freely,  but  only  just  before  arriving  at  the  turn.  A  notch 
between  two  moderately  high  peaks  on  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
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bearing  ITi)^,  leads  up  to  the  entrance  until  tlie  k'lulin*:  InNuotis  come 
in  line,  and  also  to  the  outer  anchorage,  which  is  otf  the  entrance  of 
the  pass,  about  600  or  800  yards  outside  the  reef. 

The  anchorage  formerly  indicated  is  encumbered  with  coral 
patches,  and  it  is  now  recommended  to  anchor  in  fathoms,  with  the 
flagstaff  99"*  and  the  finger  of  Pahatu  Peak  209''.  The  holding 
ground  is  poor,  and  as  the  ship  always  swings  broadside  to  the  swell, 
18  not  comfortable. 

Caution. — ^In  bad  weather  this  anchorage  is  only  safe  with  winds 
between  south  and  east-northeast;  in  fine  weather,  with  the  wind  any- 
where  around  south  between  southwest  and  northeast;  but  with  the 
wind  from  the  northward  it  is  most  unsafe.  The  holding  ground 
is  bad,  the  bottom  being  coral  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  mud. 

FasBes. — ^Westward  of  the  main  pass  is  the  pass  of  Vapea,  deep, 
but  so  narrow  that  it  is  only  used  by  small  craft  passing  outward 
through  the  reef.  At  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  Barrier  Beef 
b  anotiier  small  opening  called  the  Pass  of  Hue,  used  by  small  craft 
in  fine  weather.  From  this,  around  southward  and  ea^ward  to  the 
isles  on  the  northeast,  the  Barrier  Beef  is  without  a  break,  but  be- 
tween those  isles  and  the  main  pass  are  several  small-boat  openings. 

The  main  entrance  pass  is,  however,  the  only  one  that  can  under 
any  circumstances  be  taken  with  safety  l^y  vessels  of  more  than  40 
tons.  WTien  inside  the  Barrier  Reef  the  island  may  be  circum- 
navigated by  small  schooners  with  the  aid  of  perfect  local  knowledge. 

Mataura  Anchorage  is  within  the  Barrier  Reef  off  the  village  of 
Mataura;  it  furnishes  an  anchorage  for  steamers  up  to  12  feet  draft. 
When  half  way  in  by  the  main  pass,  a  black  beacon  13  feet  high,  on 
a  rock  which  dries,  has  to  be  left  on  the  port  hand,  passing  around 
which  a  red  beacon  is  left  on  the  starboard  hand  and  a  second  black 
beacon  on  the  port  hand. 

Current. — A  westerly  current  of  from  2  to  3  knots  prevails  at  the 
anchorage ;  also  the  swell  from  the  olting  enters  by  the  cuttings  of 
(he  Barrier  Reef. 

Pilot. — Any  stranger  wi.shing  to  take  up  this  or  any  other  inner 
anchorage  sliould  not  enter  without  a  pilot. 

Moses  Reef  (hit.  22°  47'  S.,  long.  l.H  13'  W.).— This  reef  (the 
existence  of  which  was  considered  extremely  problematical)  is  stated 
by  a  resident  of  Kiinitu  to  be  situated  at  a  distance  of  18  to  20 
miles  102°  from  Rurutu  Island;  it  is  about  I  mile  long  in  a  north- 
%vesterly  and  southeasterly  direction,  and  has  a  least  known  depth  of 
9  feet  over  it. 

In  bad  weather  the  sea  breaks  over  this  reef.  This  is  probably  the 
reef  on  which  the  bark  Henry  was  reported  to  have  been  lost  about 
1878,  on  which  there  was  stated  to  be  a  depth  of  11  feet,  situated  in  a 
position  about  20  miles  southeast  by  south  from  Rurutu  Island. 
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BuTutu  or  bheteroa  (ki.  SS*"  27'  S.,  long.  151**  21'  W.),  situated 
115  miles  westward  of  Tubuai ;  it  was  discovered  by  Cook  on  August 
14,  1769,  during  his  first  voyage.  It  is  between  6  and  7  miles  long 
north  and  south,  3  miles  wide  at  the  northern  part,  and  volcanic  in 
appearance;  the  mountains  attain  a  height  of  1,300  feet,  the  lower 
parts  being  wooded. 

The  reef  which  surrounds  the  island  is  nearly  contiguous  to  the 
sliore.  There  is  a  small  jiort,  fit  only  for  small  craft  of  from  40  to  60 
tons  on  the  northeastern  part  of  tiie  island,  and  a  passage  on  the 
southeastern  side  fit  for  boats  only,  in  fine  weather,  as  also  the  bay 
presently  described. 

Population — ^Natives. — The  native  inhabitants  numbered  in  1907 
about  847;  they  are  stated  to  be  Protestant,  formerly  under  tlie  di- 
rection of  tlie  London  Missionary  Society,  to  be  good  natured  and 
.  intelligent,  and  to  have  some  knowledge  of  shipbuilding  and  naviga- 
tion. 

LandlllftTkB. — Approaching  the  island  from  the  northward  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  are  the  church  (a  white  building  without  a 
tower)  and  some  white  houses,  among  which  is  the  two-storied  house 
of  the  oh\ef,  in  front  of  which  is  a  high  flagstaff. 

Supplies. — Pi^.  foAvls,  water,  as  well  as  vegetables  and  fruit  in 
limited  qimntities,  can  he  obtained. 

Avera  Bay.-  -Near  the  middle  nf  tho  western  suie  of  the  island  is 
Avera  Bay,  '2  miles  deep,  which  is  a  safe  ixud  convenient  nnrhornge 
during  the  prevalent  easterly  winds.  The  hot  torn  is  fii*st  seen  at  about 
1.000  yards  from  the  surrounding  reef.  ISailin<r  vessels  can  easily 
enter  this  bay,  and  the  water,  though  deep,  is  free  from  dan<rers. 
There  is  an  opening  tlirough  the  reef  at  the  head  of  tliis  bay,  whicli 
can  he  used  by  vesijcls  of  alwut  70  tons:  it  is  marked  by  a  post  in  the 
coral  rocks,  which  post  has  to  be  left  on  tlie  port  hand  in  entering. 

There  is  a  coral  plateau  in  the  bay  with  depths  of  8  to  19  fathoms 
on  it.  where  a  small  vessel  may  anchor  in  fine  weather.  The  Auhe 
anchored  here  in  11  fathoms  with  the  temple  at  Avera  bearing  GO", 
the  south  point  of  the  hay  1T«»  .  and  the  north  point  of  the  bay  322°. 

Moerai. — The  seat  of  government  is  at  the  village  of  Moerai,  on 
the  northeast  coast.  There  are  two  boat  channels  through  the  reef 
in  this  bay,  one  just  oi)posite  the  village  and  the  other  ^  mile  to  the 
southeastward;  they  are  tortuous,  and  as  a  strong  current  to  the 
northward  sets  across  the  entrances,  boats  should  always  employ  a 
steer  oar  when  using  them. 

The  anchorage  off  the  village  is  not  safe  while  the  trade  wind  is 
blowing  strongly. 

Blinltara  (lat  22<'  40'  S.,  long.  152<'  45'  W.),  lying  77  miles  to  the 
west  by  south  of  Burutu  Island  is  a  small  island  about  2  or  8  miles 
in  diameter  and  rising  to  a  height  of  315  feet  in  the  center.  It  had 
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in  1907  a  population  of  about  411 ;  the  principal  village,  Amaru,  is 
on  the  eastern  side.  A  coral  reef  closely  surrounds  the  shore,  through 
which  there  is  a  small  opening  on  the  eastern  side,  never  accessible 
even  to  boats,  with  an  easterly  wind,  and  two  small  openings  on  the 
northern  side,  of  which  the  easternmost  is  the  best.  The  natives  say 
that  schooners  of  50  tons  have  been  launched  and  sent  to  sea  by  this 
narrow  passage.  The  island  can,  however,  be  approached  only  in 
favorable  weather,  when  landing  may  be  effected  either  by  the 
northern  channel  or  opposite  the  villages  on  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern sides,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  not  at  the  vil- 
lage at  the  southern  end. 

The  island  is  thickly  wooded;  depths  of  from  5  to  20  fathoms  are 
found  at  distances  of  300  to  400  yards  outside  the  fringing  reef, 
affording  anchorage  in  line  weather,  over  a  bottom  of  sand  and  coraL 

Supplies*— 'The  natives  export  a  small  quantity  of  ro*  onut  oil  iind 
cotton,  rear  pigs  and  fowls^  and  cultivate  vepretaliles  and  fruit,  all  of 
which  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices  if  the  weather  admits  of 
communication  with  the  shore. 

Hull  Islands  or  He  Maria  (hit.  -21^  4l>'  S..  long:.  154^  43'  W.)  — 
These,  the  westernmost  of  the  Tuhuai  Islands,  first  reported  by  the 
whaler  lienjawin  Tmket\  in  October.  lSb'>,  and  formerly  called 
Sands  Island.  Imt  now  named  by  tlie  Krenc-h  lie  Afaria.  is  a  £rrniip 
of  four  small  ishuuls  on  a  coral  reef  of  trian^nilar  torm,  with  its 
lonjrest  side  northwest  and  southeast,  alonij  which  are  three  islands 
witliin  a  distance  of  nl»ont  3  inilc'-.  (he  fourth  island  lyiTi^r  at  the 
apex  of  the  fj  iriiiLdc  -  njiK'?>  uojlhca.si  of  the  center  one.  The  lii^^hest 
of  the  ishnnl>  is  lit?  ftM't  in  hciirht.  nnd  all  are  more  or  It  ss  \voo<ied. 

These  islands  ha\c  been  Icasid  for  the  ciilti\ation  of  coccmuts  and 
the  manufacluii*  of  copra,  for  Oi)  years  from  January  1,  1902,  to 
Levers  Pacific  Plantation  Co. 

Beef. — The  reef  surrouiidiii'r  the  islands  appears  tu  ba\e  no  open- 
ing, and  within  the  reef  the  water  is  shallow,  the  bottom  being  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  outside. 

Landing  is  generally  impracticable  on  account  of  the  surf. 

COOK  ISLANDS. 

(Lat.  18'  48'  S.  to  Int  22°  00'  .S. ;  Ioiik.  \Zu    20'  to  long,  mr  (Xr  W.) 

General  remarks. — This  group  lies  scattered  over  a  considerable 

space.  There  are  9  or  10  separate  islands:  the  greater  number  were 
discovered  by  Cook,  and  the  whole  are  included  in  the  Dominion  of 

New  Zealand. 

Missions— Natives. — The  ("ook  Islands  are  generally  healthful 
and  the  natives  seldom  sulfer  from  e[)idemics.  The  natives  of  all 
this  group  are  much  darker  than  the  Tahitians,  and  many  of  the 
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islanders  have  a  Monjjolian  type  of  face:  they  have  l)een  converted 
to  the  I^rotestant  form  of  Christianity,  and  resi<lent  missionaries 
of  the  L(>n(h)n  Missionary  Society  are  stationed  at  Karotongra.  Man- 
gnia,  and  Aitutaki.  The  people  of  the  last-named  island  speak  the 
same  language  as  those  of  Kar<)t(in<ra.  The  houses  are  built  of  coral, 
whitewashed,  with  thatched  roufs,  and  present  a  very  picturesque 
appearance  from  tlie  sea. 

Winds. — These  ishuidh  bein«r  so  near  the  limit  of  the  trade  winds, 
steady  southeasterly  breezes  must  not  be  expected;  but  they  are  most 
fi-eqiient  between  May  and  October,  both  included:  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  southwest  and  westerly  winds,  which  often  blow 
as  gales  for  several  days  in  succession,  are  frequent,  and  cause  a 
heavy  surf  on  the  western  or  usually  lee  sides  of  the  islands. 

Hurricanes  occur  about  once  in  seven  years,  but  these  storms  are 
veiy  local ;  the  worst  months  are  from  December  to  March,  inclusive. 
Commencing  generally  at  from  northwest  to  north,  and  ending  at 
southeast,  they  do  immense  damage. 

Currents. — ^In  the  vicinity  of  this  group  the  current  will  generally 
be  found  setting  to  the  westward,  at  the  rate  of  about  (  mile  an 
hour,  but  much  influenced  in  rate  and  direction  by  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind. 

Mangaia  (lat.  21*"  55'  S.,  long.  157"  56'  W.),  the  southernmost 
island  of  the. group,  was  discovered  by  Cook  on  his  third  voyage, 
March  30,  1777.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,,  about  80  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  otherwise  ditfers  from  most  of  the  south  Pacific  islands. 
It  is  666  feet  high,  and  at  a  distance  appears  almost  flat:  there  is  a 
fringing  reef  all  round,  extending  from  50  yards  to  400  yards  from 
the  shore,  and  about  2  feet  above  high-water  mark,  but  there  is  no 
passage  through  it. 

Vessels  can  approach  tlie  edge  of  the  reef  to  within  -JOO  yMr(i>.  as 
tJiere  are  no  outlyin«jc  dangei's,  but  tiiere  is  no  anchorage,  the  reef 
being  steep- to  e\  (*iy where. 

There  is  a  landing  place,  not  often  used,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island. 

The  hmdin-j:  oil  Ivirua  is  (lillimlt  to  find. 

Landing.  The  mctlKxl  of  cunimunicatiiitr  with  the  shore  is  as 
follows:  Boats  anchor  outside  the  reef,  on  a  ]ed<re  on  the  western 
dde  of  the  island  off  the  principal  villa^a',  Oneroa.  and  lar«ie  canoes 
come  off  for  passengers,  etc.:  the  natives  then  look  out  for  the  rise 
of  the  swell  and  land  the  canoes  on  the  reef,  jjunp  out  quickly,  and 
drag  the  canoe  across  the  reef  to  land  before  the  receding  sea  can 
sweep  it  back  into  deep  water. 

There  is  always,  even  in  the  finest  weather,  some  swell  on,  and  it 
is  not  always  safe  to  attempt  a  landing:  few  accidents,  however, 
occur.  With  westerly  winds  it  is  best  to  land  on  the  eastern  side  of 
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the  island  about  d  miles  from  the  northern  point ;  the  places  may  be 
laiown  by  a  cutting  in  the  cliffs  and  by  a  corrugated  iron  building 
an<l  three  huts  on  the  shore.  The  method  of  hinding  is  the  same  as  at 

Onrron. 

Aspect.-  Tlie  villairt'  of  Ont'ioa  is  most  (■onspli  iioiis.  the  (•hiirrli. 
school,  nnd  a  long  wall  in  front,  :uv  very  white  ami  show  uj)  at  a 
long  (li-{:ince.  A  miHsinnary  and  his  wife  and  five  hiu^opean  traders 
wen»  Injii^  on  the  island  in  1900. 

Climate  Population. — TIh'  climate  is  «:oO(l  and  the  island 
healthy.  The  population  nnnil)i'rs  about  2.0()().  of  wlioni  half  live 
near  the  mission  station  of  Oncroa:  the  remaimlcr  arc  distributed 
between  two  other  villages.  Ivinui  and  Tamarua,  eaeh  of  which  bus 
its  church  and  school:  they  are  intelligent  and  industrious,  and  arc 
governed  by  a  chief  residing  at  Oneroa. 

Communications. — ^About  a  dozen  schooners  yistt  the  island 
annually  from  Xeir  Zealand,  Tahiti,  and  Earotonga,  and  export 
coffee,  cotton,  copra,  and  tobacco. 

Supplies. — ^Pigs,  poultry,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  pineapples 
can  be  obtained,  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  3  miles  inland  for  water. 
HorHes  are  in  use  on  this  island. 

Baroton^  (lat.  21^  12'  S.,  long.  UQ"  47'  W.).— This  island,  lying 
about  100  miles  westward  of  Mangaia,  is  6  miles  in  length,  3^  miles 
wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fringing  reef,  which,  however,  is  not 
so  entirely  without  brealcs  as  at  Manga ia,  nor  is  it  steep-to.  The 
principal  settlement,  Avarua.  is  on  the  northern  side,  where  are  the 
two  harbors  presently  described.  On  the  eastern  side  are  the  villages 
of  Matavera  and  Xgatangua:  at  the  latter  is  a  little  harlior  where 
small  vessels  are  built,  and  where  there  is  good  laiidiiiLr  in  westerly 
winds.  On  the  southern  side  is  the  village  of  'l  atikaveka;  and,  on 
the  western  ^ide.  Arorangi.  In  appearance  the  island  somewhat 
resembles  Taliiti,  witli  the  mountains  i  ising  up  into  pinnacles  and 
faiitastii"  |K'ak's.  and  covered  with  voijctation. 

Mountains— Water.  It  is  distinctly  a  voU-anic  ishmd  and  has  a 
back  cone  of  lava  i  iinning  southeast  an<i  northwest  across  it,  touch- 
ing tiie  sen  near  Muri  and  at  Black  Kock,  respectively. 

The  mountain^  Ikurangi.  l.r»«;o  feet.  Te  Atu  Kura,  2,100  feet, 
Te  Maliaii<:a.  -MOO  feet,  and  Te  Kohn.  1.1>."><>  feet.  ni'e.  with  the 
exeepiion  of  the  latter,  exceedingly  precijiitous.  aijul  it  is  only  possible 
to  !'ea<'h  (lie  snnunit  l)v  one  ni-  two  ra/ord>acked  ridges.  Te  Kohu 
is,  however,  easy  to  climb,  and  on  the  fhit  tf>i)  is  a  spring  ot  water 
which  is  said  to  be  the  source  of  the  Avana  Stream.  The  islan<l  is 
well  wateied.  for  there  are  inuiit  ruus  creeks,  most  (»f  which  ilo  not 
run  out  to  tlie  reef,  but  lose  themselves  in  the  coral  sand  zone  that 
fringes  the  island.  The  soil  is  distinctly  good,  and  there  must  be 
not  le^  than  10,000  acres  capable  of  cultivation. 
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There  is  a  good  coaat  road  round  the  island. 

ObBervation  spot.— The  observation  spot  on  Tekarae  Point,  on 
the  northern  aide  of  the  island,  is  in  latitude  2V*  IV  35"  S.,  longl* 
tude  159**  4r  W. 

Tidal  wave. — On  I>ecember  30, 1904,  a  very  heavy  sea  arose,  with 
a  long  rolling  swell  from  the  northwestward.  The  water  rose  about 
TO  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  remaining  for  some  hours  above 
that  level,  and  destroying  houses,  property,  and  all  vegetation  on  the 

western  part  of  the  i^and,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 

This  disturbance  occurred  earlier  at  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  was  most 
severely  felt  at  Aitutako  and  Manuai  Island. 

Climate. — The  climate  as  a  tropical  island  is  probably  the  most 

healthful  and  finest  in  the  world.  Durin<;  the  summer  months,  viz, 
fr«  m  December  1  to  March  31,  the  temperature  averages  about  84° 
by  day  smd  74°  by  night.   Dui*ing  the  cool  months,  July  to  October, 

it  is  about  S'^  lo\ve!-. 

The  rainfall  averages  about  73  inches.  Most  of  this  falls  in  the 
summer  months.  High  winds  are  seldom  fell.  In  these  islands  of 
the  south  seas  endemic  disease  is  unknown.  The  people  suffer  from 
diarrhoea  in  a  bad  form  occasionally,  but  epidemics  can  almost  always 
be  traced  to  the  visit  of  some  vessel.  Fevers  are  unknown,  and 
elephantiasis  is  the  only  disease  in  wliicii  the  mosquito  is  supposed 
to  |)lay  a  jmrt. 

Troducts — Trade,  (  "ollee  of  good  (luality  is  grown.  The  im- 
ports consist  of  clotli,  hardware,  provisions,  lumber,  and  iron,  etc.; 
the  exports  consist  of  copra,  coffee,  lime  juice,  oranges,  pine- 
apples, etc. 

Communication. — ^The  island  is  in  fortnightly  communication 
with  Auckland,  and  telegrams  have  been  received  from  London  in 
12  days.  About  40  sailing  vessels  and  30  steamers  call  annually, 
including  a  small  local  steamer  trading  among  the  islands. 

The  deputy  commissioner  resides  at  Avatiu,  in  Rarotonga* 
The  I^ndon  Missionary  Society  has  an  institution  at  Avarua  for 
the  education  of  native  missionaries,  many  of  whom  have  been  sent 
to  the  outlying  stations  at  Manahiki,  Rakahanga,  and  Piika  Puka 
Islands,  lying  to  the  northward  of  this  group.  In  1895  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  numbered  about  2,700,  including  about  .50  Euro- 
peans. 

ATarua. — ^There  is  anchorage  off  Avarua, in  from  10 to  13  fathoms, 
rbout  400  yards  outside  the  reefs:  it  is  tt'(  (i  d  from  sojitheasterly 
winds  by  the  northeast  point  and  the  reef  off  it,  but  should  the  wind 
shift  to  the  northward  a  swell  sets  in,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  ex- 
cept for  a  steamer  with  steam  ready. 

Landmarks. — A  large  shed  with  red  roof  is  situated  close  to  the 
pier,  ' 
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A  number  of  houses  and  stores  are  situated  between  Avarua  and 
Avatiu. 

Beaoons. — Two  red  posts,  which,  when  in  line,  bear  177**,  ha\*e 
been  erected  on  the  pier,  and  two  pole  beacons,  the  inner  surmounted 
by  a  white  triangle,  and  the  outer  by  a  white  square,  have  been 
erected  on  Puee  Point;  when  in  line  these  beacons  bear  100^. 

Lights* — When  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  is  expected  lights  are  exhib- 
ited from  each  of  the  pier  beacons,  and  from  each  of  those  on  Puee 
Point 

Caution, — Sailing  vessels  standing  off  and  on  diould  be  careful 
not  to  get  too  dose  inshore,  especially  westward  of  Avarua,  as  there 
is  a  considerable  set  onshore,  and  several  ships  have  been  wrecked, 
there  being  deep  water  and  no  anchorage  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
reef  in  that  part,  though  as  a  rule  there  are  anchorage  depths  around 
the  island. 

Directions. — Vessels  approaching  should  bring  the  beacons  on  the 
pier  slightl.v  open  of  each  other  to  the  westward,  or  the  Govern- 
ment flagstaff  in  line  with  the  wharf,  bearing  177°,  until  the  beacons 
on  Puee  Point  are  slightly  open  of  each  other  to  the  nortliward, 
hearing  nearly  lOO*",  when  anchorage  is  found  in  a  depth  of  from 
IG  to  20  fathoms. 

The  ohartod  depths  are  unreliable. 

At  night,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  lights  of  the 
town  for  the  l»';i<linjpr  lights. 

A  fixed  wiiite  light  is  exhibited  from  the  pier  when  the  mail 
steanitT  is  expected. 

Moorings  are  laid  in  the  harbor  for  small  craft,  but  no  vessel  of 
luu  tons  can  enter. 

Coal. — Cin\\  is  not  kept  in  stock. 

Population. — Tlie  p<»i)ulation  of  Avai-iia  in  li")T  was  817. 

Supplies.  .Vati\  ('  cattle  can  be  obtaineil.  but  tbe  meat  i.s  not  good. 
Occasionally  slat'i)  may  be  had.  Vegetables  are  scarce,  but  gocd 
bread  is  obtainable. 

Water. — Fresh  water  can  be  obtained  in  lighters  holding  abcut 
5  tons. 

Boat  passage. — ^There  is  a  good  boat  passage  through  the  reef 
into  a  shallow  lagoon  opposite  the  mission  house  at  Arorangi. 

Avntiu  Harbor  is  very  confined,  but  is  sheltered  from  all  winds 
except  those  from  the  northward;  even  with  those  winds  the  danger 
is  not  from  the  sea  raised  by  the  wind,  but  from  the  rapid  current 
which  sets  out,  caused  by  the  rush  of  water  over  the  reef  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance. 

The  British  naval  vessel  C&rmorant,  of  1.130  tons,  went  into  this 
harbor  in  November,  1887,  and  secured  head  and  stern  by  chains  laid 
to  anchors  on  the  reef  and  kept  there  for  thnt  purpose.  When  going 
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in  the  vessel's  bow  should  be  run  dose  to  the  weather  side,  whichever 
it  may  happen  to  be,  the  stern  swung  around  and  secured  as  above 
mentioned.  By  this  means  the  vessel  lies  head  out  and  can  slip 
everything  on  approach  of  bad  weather  and  proceed  to  sea.  The 
local  trading  steamer  always  secures  in  thb  manner,  but  there  is 
only  room  for  one  such  vessel. 

The  harbor  is  considered  safe  from  April  to  November;  after  that 
northerly  gales  are  apt  to  spring  up  suddenly,  when  a  vessel  might 
have  to  go  to  sea  at  night. 

Fier. — A  pier  has  been  constructed  at  this  harbor  and  moorings 
for  small  vessels  established. 

Caution. — ^When  anchoring  in  the  roads  care  must  be  taken  to  let 
go  the  anchor  directly  the  r!«:]it  depth  is  obtained.  The  water  shoals 
suddenly,  and  the  vessel  is  liable  to  be  backed  into  very  deep  water. 
In  entering  the  harbor,  there  is  a  small  coral  patch  with  2  fathoms 
over  it  at  low  water  just  off  the  western  side  of  the  entrance,  the 
position  of  which  was  not  ascertained,  but  which  vessels  must  be 
carofn]  to  jn'oid. 

Mauki  Island  (hit.  -20°  V  S..  long.  157°  22'  W.).  the  easternmost 
of  the  Cook  Group,  is  low  and  wooded,  about  2  miles  in  diameter 
and  nearly  circular,  the  tops  of  the  trees  l)ein(j  e-i»timated  at  120  feet 
alKive  thn  sea,  which  i-ender  it  visible  from  the  masthead  from  a  dis- 
tance of  about  17  miles. 

No  anchoi'ag'e. — Mauki  Island  is  reported  to  liave  no  anchorage, 
but  canoes  come  oti'  in  line  weather  to  coinmimicate  with  passing 
ships.  The  fringing  reef  does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  1  mile 
from  the  shore;  the  western  side  is  clear  of  dnngeis.  and  may  be 
approached  to  within  400  or  600  yards.  The  landing  j)lace  is  on  the 
western  side,  close  to  a  flag  staff  and  immediately  below  a  house 
almost  hidden  by  trees. 

Population. — ^The  only  village,  Nukuao,  more  than  1  mile  from 
the  landing  place,  and  the  church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  native  work. 
The  natives  are  a  fine  race,  pleasant  in  face  and  merry  in  dtsposi'^ 
tion.  They  number  about  400.  The  island  produces  copra  and  cojt- 
ton  for  export,  for  which  a  schooner  from  Auckland  calls  at  regular 
intervals. 

Mitiero  Iflland  (lat.  19^  49'  S.,  long.  IST""  43'  W.),  which  lies 
about  22  miles  northwestward  of  Mauki  Island,  is  small  and  covered 
with  verdure;  near  the  center  is  a  clump  of  trees,  the  tops  of  which 
are  02  feet  al>ove  the  sea,  visible  from  the  masthead  from  a  distance 
of  about  16  miles. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier  reef,  outside  of  which  are  apparently 
no  dangers;  and  there  is  no  anchorage.  On  the  western  side  is  a 
hut  and  flagstaff  among  the  coconut  trees  which  marks  the  landing 
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place  through  the  reef,  but  the  surf  is  too  heavy  to  admit  of  ships* 
boats  using  it 

Fopulatloii.— In  1888  the  population  numbered  275,  chiefly  resi- 
dent in  the  viUage  of  Nukutere.  A  small  quantity  of  copra  and 
•cotton  is  exported.  A  hurrican  visited  the  island  in  November, 
1890,  destroying  many  huts  and  coconut  trees,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  experienced  in  other  islands  of  the  Cook  Group. 

Atiu  or  Vatlu  Island  (lat.  19^  59'  S..  long.  158°  00'  W.),  dis- 
covered on  March  31,  1777,  is  about  20  miles  in  circumference;  the 
lii^rlu'st  point  is  394  feet  above  the  sea  and  lies  about  42  miles  west 
of  Mauki.  The  foi  ination  of  this  island  much  resembles  Mangaia, 
nnd  a  reef  closely  fringes  the  shore,  extending  in  no  place  more 
than  1,000  yards;  there  are  no  outlying  dangers. 

Aspect. — The  northern  side  presents  a  bold  rocky  cliff  shore  about 
30  feet  high,  intersected  by  small  sandy  bays  between  the  rocky  heads. 
On  the  cliff  above  these  bays  some  roads  may  be  sei'ii.  cut  through 
the  jungle  into  the  interior.  This  ishuid  is  evoiywhere  thickly 
^vl)0(l('(l.  hills  slope  <rt'iitly  from  the  summits,  aiul  the  valleys,  as 
a  nilt'.  extend  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  There  are  two  landing 
places  for  ranoes  on  the  western  side,  the  other  ai)out  2  niileis  fartiier 
to  the  nortliwai'd;  the  lanilirijLr  place  is  marked  by  a  roadway  and  a 
few  huts.  On  the  eastern  side  there  are  also  two  landiiiji  |)laces. 
with  westerly  winds.  l)oth  indicated  by  sandy  Ijeaches,  one  jn.st  suuth- 
waird  of  the  northeast  point  of  the  island,  the  other  southward  of  the 
east  point ;  the  eastern  landing  places  are  very  Jillicult. 

Population. — The  village  of  Xatikitea.  with  its  church,  shows 
conspicuously  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  about  i.^  miles  from  the  j)rinci- 
pal  western  landing  place.  There  are  two  other  villages.  \  iz.  Xatipa. 
in  the  north,  and  Xiaurau,  in  the  south.  The  population  of  the 
island  is  about  800. 

A  considerable  number  of  vessels  call  here,  and  temporary  anchor- 
age for  small  craft  may  be  obtained  on  a  small  patch,  in  16  fatiioms, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  but  no  vessel  should  remain  here 
at  night. 

Exports. — Copra  is  the  principal  export,  but  coconut,  coffee,  cot- 
ton, bananas,  limes,  pineapples,  and  oranges,  are  grown  also. 

Takutea,  also  called  Fenua  Iti  (lat  19<>  49'  S.,  long.  168"  16'  W.), 
ftbout  11  miles  northwestward  of  Atin,  is  a  small  uninhabited  island 
about  3  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  white  coral  sand  beach  pro- 
tected by  a  fringing  reef ;  it  is  well  wooded  with  coconut  palms  and 
other  trees,  the  tops  of  which  are  about  80  feet  high,  and  render  it 
visible  as  far  as  the  landing  place  at  Atiu.  It  is  reported  to  be  with- 
•out  water. 

A  reef,  with  occasional  heavy  breakers,  extends  1|  miles  from  the 
southeastern  point.   There  is  no  anchorage,  and.  the  only  place  where 
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landinjr  ai)[)('iii.s  j)i  !i('(ical)le  is  on  the  northern  side,  where  there  is  a 
I'arrier  reef  clobo  t<>  a  few  ruiiRMl  huts. 

Hervey  Islands  (hit.  19'  IS'  S..  long.  158^  57'  W.)  were  dis- 
<()\('i('(l  liV  (  uok  in  177.'3.  They  are  about  45  miles  northwestward  of 
Takutca.  and  consist  of  two  small  low  islands  naaied  Manual  and 
Auotu  lyin<:  I4  miles  northeast  and  southwest  of  each  other,  having 
a  lago(  n  between  them,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef  through 
which  there  is  no  passage.  The  greater  part  of  the  lagoon  is  occu- 
pied by  ooral  reefs  with  deep  water  in  parts  between  them. 

These  islands  are  well  wooded,  the  tops  of  the  trees  being  about  60 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  settlement  is  on  the  northwestern  side  of 
Manuai,  the  southwestern  island,  where  there  is  landing  through  a 
small  and  shallow  passage  in  the  reef.  There  are  about  25  inhabi- 
tants, whose  occupation  is  collecting  and  exporting  copra  for  the 
Chief  of  Aitutaki,  who  claims  these  islands.  A  few  fowls  and  pigs 
may  be  obtained. 

Temporary  anchorage.— There  is  no  safe  anchorage.  With  off- 
shore or  light  winds  temporary  anchorage  can  be  found  off  the  north- 
west \w\nt  of  Manuai  in  a  depth  of  from  9  to  12  fathoms,  at  about  200 
yards  from  the  reef. 

From  this  anchorage  the  copra  shed  bears  156'',  and  the  extremity 
of  the  reef  bears  r)5°. 

AitTitaki  (lat.  18°  62'  S.,  long.  159°  W  W.),  the  northwestern 
island  of  the  Cook  group,  lies  about  55  inih^s  westward  of  the  Hervey 
Islands,  and  was  di-scovered  on  April  11, 1798,  by  the  Bounty,  a  few 
da3's  before  tlie  imrtin y. 

It  is  4  miles  long,  iioi  th  ami  south,  with  a  ridge  extendiii*i  thron«rh 
it.  The  Idtrhest  peak,  bare.  e.\<rpt  for  a  few  coconut  trees,  and 
450  feet  in  height,  is  neai"  the  nortlifni  I'ud;  and  on  the  northwest 
side  is  "Bluff  Peak,  ^vith  a  remarkably  ^teej)  rockv  cliff  -JOO  ftn-t  high, 
facing  the  sea;  the  extreme  noithein  end  is  low  aiul  swamjn-. 

Population. — In  18U-2  the  popidation  was  about  1,500,  and  was 
said  to  be  decieasing  at  the  rate  of  al)OUt  40  per  annum.  Tiie  island 
is  well  watered,  thickly  wooded,  and  could  easily  supj»ort  a  much 
larger  population,  the  climate  being  healthful;  the  people  are  hos- 
pitable and  well  dispost'd. 

Government.    The  island  has  its  own  form  of  jrovernment  luuh  r 
the  authority  of  the  deputy  commissioner  at  Rarotonga,  by  w  horn  • 
also  the  post  oilice  and  customhouse  authorities  are  appointed. 

Barrier  reef. — ^Aitutaki  has  at  its  northern  end  only  a  fringing 
reef ;  the  island  resting  its  northern  end,  in  fact,  on  a  reef  which  on 
both  sides  and  to  the  southward  quits  the  shore  of  the  island  and 
becomes  a  barrier  reef,  through  which  there  are  only  boat  passages, 
the  principal  one  being  opposite  the  mission  station  at  Arutunga, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island. 
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The  barrier  reef  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  extends  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  island,  7  miles  to  the  southeastward,  ^ 
miles  to  the  southwestward,  and  its  sonthem  end  or  base  is  6|  miles 
long,  west  and  east.  On  the  outer  edge  are  eight  islands,  covered  with 
trees,  from  20  to  60  feet  high,  and  six  low  sand  cays  upon  which  the 
sea  breaks  heavily. 

Maina — Motikitiu. — The  small  wooded  island  Mains,  40  feet  to 
tops  of  trees,  stands  on  the  western  elbow  of  the  barrier  reef,  and 
similarly  the  small  island  Motikitiu,  with  several  larger  ones  close 
adjacent,  at  the  southeastern  elbow.  None  but  the  main  island  of 
Aitutaki  are  inhabited. 

Outside  the  reef  are  no  outlying  shoals,  and  the  edge  is  well 
marked  by  breakers  and  by  rocks  above  water. 

The  lagoon  within  the  barrier  reef  is  thickly  studded  with  coral 
knolls,  among  which  nre  depths  of  from  ^  to  4  fathoms. 

Arutunga  anchorage. — The  only  anchorage  is  off  the  boat  pas- 
sage on  the  western  side,  off  Arutunga,  with  the  clmrch  bearing 
142°.  With  the  anchor  i?i  1")  fathoms  and  45  fathoms  chain  out, 
there  are  only  120  yards  of  swinging  room.  A  steamer  with  stenm 
ready  could  lie  here  from  April  to  November,  the  season  of  o;i-t<'rly 
winds.  The  British  naval  Aesstd  f'hampion  remained  here  eigiit  days 
in  June,  1892,  and  only  once  tailed  toward  the  reef. 

Sailing  vessels  never  attempt  an  anchorage,  but  always  stand  off 
and  on. 

Boat  passage.-  -There  is  a  double  boat  pa.ssage  at  Arutuiiira.  the 
entrances  being  about  400  yards  apart:  the  northeastern  is  the  true 
passage,  and  is  at  first  from  26  to  30  yards  wide  for  about  150  yards, 
with  a  depth  of  2f  to  3  fathoms;  it  then  shoals  to  4  fe?t  for  another 
100  yards;  from  thence  a  channel  not  more  than  a  boat's  length  wide, 
with  from  2  to  6  feet  water,  leads  up  to  the  pier,  a  rough  stone  struc- 
ture with  only  2  feet  at  its  head.  A  strong  stream  always  runs 
out  through  the  [lassage,  sometimes  as  much  as  5  knots. 

The  natives  state  that  formerly  there  was  sufficient  water  inside 
for  schooners  to  lie  at  anchor,  where  now  there  are  (*nly  3  feet. 

Tides, — ^The  extreme  range  of  tide  is  only  about  2  feet  and  the  rise 
at  neaps  is  not  more  than  1  foot.  It  is  high  water,  full  and  change, 
at  about  8  hours,  but  the  tide  depends  greatly  on  the  wind. 

Mission. — ^The  missionary  establishment  at  Arutunga  consists  of 
two  white  buildings,  the  church  and  schoolhouse.  One  white  mis- 
sionary and  four  white  tradei's  were  resident  on  the  island  in  1802. 

Supplies— Trade,  etc.— Pigs,  fowls,  fruit,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  at 
uKHlerate  prices,  and  there  are  a  few  cattle  of  a  small  but  good- 
looking  breed  on  the  island.  Water  may  be  obtained  at  the  pier. 
The  principal  exports  are  copra,  cotton,  arrowroot,  beche  de  mer, 
coffee,  and  oranges:  about  100  tons  of  various  goods  are  imported. 
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Communication. — The  Union  Steamship  Co.  s  Hteamers  call  here 

occasionally. 

Wind  and  weather.— From  January  to  April  is  the  raitiv  season, 
when  also  hunioanes  iiuiy  be  expected.  From  April  to  Nov(Mnl>er 
easterly  winds  prevail.  Aflijr  Xoveiuljer  northwesterly  winds  may 
be  expected. 

Palmerston  Islands  (lat.  18°  04'  S.,  long.  163°  10'  W.).— These 
islands  lie  about  200  miles  westward  of  Aitutaki.  They  were  dis- 
covered on  June  16,  1774.  They  consist  of  eight  sandy  islets  on  a 
coral  reef  4|  miles  in  extent  north  and  south  by  2|  miles  east  and 
west)  inclosing  a  lagoon;  of  the  islets,  those  on  tiie  southern  hall 
are  covered  with  shrubs  and  palms,  but  the  northeastern  islets,  being 
low  and  without  vegetation,  are  very  dangerous  at  night. 

Strong  and  variable  currents  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
islands,  attaining,  by  report,  a  velocity  of  7  to  8  knots  near  the  islands, 
rendering  the  neighborhood  dangerous. 

Anchorage. — ^In  fine  weather  anchorage  in  10|  fathoms,  coral 
bottom,  may  be  found  at  a  distance  of  400  yards  from  the  reef,  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  western  point  of  the  reef  extending  from  the 
most  western  island  of  the  group. 

Very  strong  currents  are  found  in  the  boat  passage,  especially 
during  the  ebb. 

Leased. — In  1891  Palmerston  Islands  wwv  leased  to  a  British 
subject  for  21  years  from  January  1,  1892.  They  are  now  included 

in  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 

Population. — When  visited  by  the  British  naval  vessel  Goldfinch 
in  1801  the  total  j)opulation  amounted  to  J)5,  all  of  whom  lived  on 
the  ."outhwestern  islet.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  supplies  could  be 
olit:iiruMl  except  coconuts  and  fish. 

Gales. — This  group  of  islets  wns  visited  by  a  severe  storm  in  I)e- 
ctiuUiT.  1R83.  which  destroyed  all  the  coconuts.  The  inhabitants 
rei)ort  that  heavy  gales  occur  ncai  ly  t-very  year.  <:rn('ially  in  rlanu- 
ary  anH  February,  blowinir  frtun  northeast  and  east,  lasting  from  24 
Ui  otj  hours.  anH  as  a  rule  not  shifting  from  that  (|uartcr.  The  coco- 
nut trees  being  all  much  bent  to  the  westward  tond  to  coiifii-in  this. 

Anchorage — Passes.— Northward  of  the  vvis.iernMic)st  ishuid  there 
is  a  narrow  passage,  and  about  1  mile  northeastward  of  it  is  a 
wider  passage,  said  to  have  about  8  feet  water  in  it.  There  is  an- 
chorage* in  9  fathoms,  coral,  about  100  yards  Iruni  the  reef  abreast 
of  the  southern  boat  passage.  Small  schooners  occasionally  visit  the 
islands  for  copra,  mooring  off  the  southern  boat  passage. 

Antiqpe  and  Beveridge  Beefs.— Nearly  300  miles  westward  of 
Palmerston  Islands  are  the  Antiope  and  Beveridge  Beefs,  which  may 
be  considered  as  outlying  reefs  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  will  be 
found  described  in  Pacific  Islands  Pilot,  Volume  I. 
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SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

(Lat  15'  40'  S.  to  lat  17°  55'  S.  ;  long.        W.  to  long  154°  50'  W.) 

Society  Islands — General  information. — This  important  duuble 
group  of  islands  consists  of  the  ct;lt'brated  island  Tahiti  and  sev- 
eral smaller  islands  in  the  southeastern  or  Windward  (iruup  and 
of  Iluaheine,  Raiatea,  and  other  islands  in  the  northwesteni  or 
Leeward  Group.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Taliiti  was  fust 
seen  by  Quiros  in  1606,  but,  like  many  other  Spanish  discoveries,  it 
was  unknown  or  unnoticed  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  that  when 
the  Dolphin^  sent  by  George  HI  to  make  discoveries  in  the  South 
Seas,  reached  it  on  June  19,  1767,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  new  dis- 
covery, and  named  King  George  Ishind. 

The  Dolphin  sailed  along  the  eastern  side  and  anchored  off  the 
northeastern  shore.  On  the  23d  Matavai  Bay  was  discovered,  and, 
in  passing  it,  struck  on  the  Dolphin  Shoal;  the  ship  was,  however, 
•  got  off  safely  and  anchored  in  the  bay.  A  landing  party  took 
formal  possession  in  the  Kame  of  Greorge  III  by  hoisting  a  flag. 
On  April  2,  1768,  the  island  was  visited,  by  the  frigate  B<mdeme 
and  a  store  ship,  leaving  on  the  14th,  and  naming  it  Nouvelle 
Cythere. 

Tlie  next  visit  was  the  most  important,  as  it  madfe  the  world  more 
intiinntely  acquainted  with  the  group  than  did  the  former  ones,  be- 
sides filling  important  vacancies  in  science. 

It  had  been  recommended  that  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  transit 
of  Venus  across  the  sun^s  disk  should  be  observed  at  ])oints  as  far 
apart  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  an  efficient  staff  of  scientific 
observers  was  sent  in  the  Endeavour  to  make  the  necessary  observa- 
tions. They  arrived  at  Matavai  Bay  on  April  12,  1769,  and  on  the 
;3d  of  June  following  the  transit  was  observed  near  the  north  point 
of  the  island,  which  thus  hecaine  one  of  the  best  determined  posi- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisi)here  and  was  named  Venus  Point. 

The  chief  island  (then  spelled  Otaheite)  was  surveyed  by  (  ook 
and  the  northwestern  group  discovered  and  «?iven  the  name  Society 
Islands;  the  others,  including  Tahiti,  were  named  the  (k'()r<rinn 
Islands.    The  name  Society  Islands  now  applies  to  and  includes 
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both  ^luups,  but  by  those  trading  among  them  they  are  distin* 
guished  as  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Groups. 

In  1772  the  Spanish  Government  dispatdied  an  expedition  to 
Tahiti;  on  returning,  the  report  caused  an  attempt  at  colonization  to 
he  made,  and  in  1774  missionaries  were  sent  to  establish  a  settlement. 

Subsequent  events  concerning  the  islands  are  generally  known; 
eleven  years  passed  without  any  intercourse  with  Europe,  when  the 
Bcfunty^  having  been  sent  by  George  III  to  transport  breadfruit 
trees  to  the  British  West  Indies,-  arrived  at  Matavai  Bay  on  October 
26,  1788.  The  subsequent  mutiny  and  return  of  the  mutineers  to 
Tahiti  on  June  6, 1789,  and  again  on  September  22, 1789,  is  a  matter 
of  history. 

The  Pandora  sloop,  sent  in  sciirch  of  the  Bounty  and  her  muti- 
neers, arrived  at  Tahiti  on  March  23,  1701.  uikI  took  away  those  who 
had  remained,  fourteen  in  number.  The  Pandora  was,  however, 
wr(H  ked  near  Torres  Strait  when  returning  to  England. 

Most  of  the  great  voyagers  to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
Pacific  have  made  this  point. 

Missions. — ^The  London  Missionary  Society  sent  missionai  ies  to 
Tahiti  in  1797  to  convert  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  to  Christianity, 
and  after  twenty  years  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  the 
whole  population  renouncing  paganism.  This  society  still  has  mis* 
^on  stations  at  Huaheine.  Baiatea,  Bora  Born,  and  Maupiti,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  inh!il)itant.s  are  ProteaUints.  In  Tahiti  and 
Muren  ihevo  are  about  2,0OU  Koman  Catholics. 

Oovermnent. — The  most  prominent  chief.  Pomarc,  who  supi)nrted 
the  missionaries,  soon  acfjuired  a  marked  ascendency  over  the  other 
chiefs,  and  he  was  eventually  declared  king  of  the  Society  Islands 
and  their  dependcTu  ies  nt  P«imare  I.   He  diod  in  iNKi. 

His  son,  T^oTnaiv  II,  aftn-  several  wars,  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
cstal)Iishing  luiii.st'lf.  l>nt  (lie*!  t  (>iuj)ai  ati vcly  young,  in  1821.  and  was 
Fucceeded  bv  Poinaie  111.  a  child  oiih  oiu'  vear  old.  who  died  when 
only  scvptK  He  was  succtMMlrd  by  the  celci»rated  queen,  Ponmre  IV, 
wlio  reigned  actually  for  many  years.  afnl  nominally  until  her  death, 
in  1S77.  On  that  cv^mt  o<•^•IIl•^inL^  ^lu'  \\a>  -uect'eded  by  her  son, 
Pomaiv  \  .  tlf-^t  inci]  t<i  Im-  tlu'  ia^-t  king  of  tht'sc  i>lnnds. 

Annexation  to  France.— In  184*2,  on  account  of  aifioius  to  and 
the  expulsion  ol  French  nussionaries.  the  frigate  La  }'( nus  oblifred 
Queen  Pomare  to  sign  a  treaty  allowinir  lihi  rty  to  all  French  sub- 
jects; and  in  1841  a  strong  force  waj>  lan«lc(]  :ind  hauled  down  Qih.'on 
Pomares  stnndanl  and  hoisting  the  Frtuili  tlag  took  possession  of 
the  island  in  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France.  Thence- 
forth a  French  protectorate  over  the  Windward  grouj)  existed  until 
June,  1880.  In  that  year  the  kingdom  of  Pomare  V  and  its  de- 
pendencies were  formally  annexed  to  France  and  the  King  ceased  to 
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reigii.  Ill  1H87,  by  a  convention  with  the  English  Government,  tlie 
Ijeewjird  (iroiip  v.as  also  assi^jiied  to  Fiance  and  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  tliat  Government  in  March,  1888, 

InhabitantB. — ^The  natives  of  the  Society  Islands  are  all  known  as 
Tahitians  and  are  renowned  for  their  beauty  and  vigor;  they  are  of 
a  yellowish  olive  complexion,  dark  in  those  exposed  to  the  air  and 
sea,  but  very  clear  and  fair,  especially  among  females  of  the  higher 
classes,  where  not  infrequently  the  general  traits  approach  very 
nearly  to  European  form  and  color.  Indeed,  it  has  been  suggested, 
and  is  not  improbable,  that  in  the  200  years  which  elapsed  after 
Magellan  crossed  the  Pacific  and  before  the  rediscovery  of  these 
islands,  that  they  had  been  the  resort  of  many  Spanish  adventurers 
from  the  mainland  of  America,  who  had  intermarried,  lived,  and 
died  there,  and  conse<im'nt]y  that  there  was  a  very  marked  inter- 
mingling of  EuTopeau  blood  w  ith  the  native  races. 

Population. — The  po))uIation  of  the  Leeward  Group  of  the  So- 
ciety Tsliiiuls  in  1005  was  4,600. 

The  Windward  Qroup  consists  of  the  islands  Maitea,  Tahiti, 
P'imco  or  Murea,  Tetiaroa,  and  Tubuai  Manu. 

The  Leeward  Group  of  Raiatea,  Huaheine.  Tahaa,  Bora  Bora, 
Mall  pi  ti.  and  the  islets  Motu-Iti  or  Tubai,  Mopeha,  Fenua  Ura, 
and  Bellingshausen. 

All  these  islands,  excejit  Tetinroa  nnd  tho  islets  of  the  west,  consist 
of  lii<:li  v<>l(  nnic  mountains,  surrounded  by  coral  barrier  reefs,  tlie 
ex(  *'|)ti(»ji.s  ItoiiifT  of  coral  formation  only. 

Climate. — Tlu'  climate  of  the  Society  Islands  is  hot  and  dam))  at 
all  sea.'^ofis,  hut  on  account  of  tiu'  latitude  heinir  \vi»ll  to  tiie  south- 
ward the  dillVrcnce  of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter  is 
very  perceptil)le.  esi>ecially  at  ui<rht.  The  clinuite  suits  Europeans 
very  well,  and  tliey  do  not  suffer  fi'om  the  maladies  common  to  the 
noi  thern  races  in  iiot  countries.  Sunstroke  is  not  move  frequent  than 
in  Kuiope. 

The  niaximuni  temperature  by  day  rarely  exceeds  Ul  F.  during 
the  hot  season,  in  January,  and  seldom  falls  Iwlow  8*2°  in  June:  the 
average  is  about  86°.  The  minimum  temperature  at  night  falls 
but  little  below  81"  in  the  hot  season,  but  in  the  cool  season  it  often 
falls  to  70**  and  sometimes  to  63°. 

WindjB* — ^By  their  latitude  the  Society  Islands  are  within  the 
limits  of  the  southeast  trades,  and  at  all  times  of  the  year  the  wind 
has  a  tendency  to  blow  from  the  eastward,  often  remaining  for  long 
periods  between  east  and  southeast  or  east  and  northeast. 

Various  causes,  however,  disturb  the  regularity  of  the  easterly 
winds,  the  principal  apparently  being  the  vicinity  of  the  Tuamotu 
Archipelago.  When,  however,  the  trade  is  strong  and  well  estab- 
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lished.  it  blows  ucrosii  these  atolls  and  continues  its  course  to  the 
Society  Islands,  some  violent  squalls,  peculiar  to  the  Tuaniotus,  be- 
ing the  only  evidence  of  the  struggle.  If  the  trade  wind  happens  to 
be  light  in  the  region  eastward  of  the  Tuamotus,  it  appears  to  be 
stopped  altogether  by  these  islands;  the  calm  which  results  tends  to 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  lagoons  and  the  consequent  upward 
movement  of  the  air,  and  cold  masses  of  air  from  southern  regions 
naturally  tend  to  fill  up  the  vacuum. 

Thus,  at  Tahiti,  after  a  day  or  two  of  calm,  the  breeze  springs  up 
from  the  southwest,  carrying  masses  of  cold  air  toward  the  Tuamo- 
tus.  This  cold  air  penetrating  into  the  hot  and  moist  tropical  re- 
gions induces  an  abundant  condensation,  a  rainy  season,  and  squalls. 

During  May,  June,  July,  and  August  the  sun  is  well  to  the  north- 
ward, and  its  action  toward  heating  the  water  of  the  lagoons  is  so 
much  the  less  powerful,  since  the  general  temperature  is  at  its  mini- 
mum: at  the  same  time  the  southeast  trade  is  at  its  full  strength, 
blowing  almost  without  interruption,  and  the  Tuamotus  do  not  muse 
it  to  vary  more  than  between  southeast  nnd  east-northeast.  When 
from  the  southea.st  it  is  strong  and  scjually,  l)ecoming  lighter  as  it 
shifts  to  east  or  i^ast-northeast,  and  returning  to  the  southeast  after 
an  interval  of  calm. 

These  periods  last  from  one  to  two  weeks,  separated  bv  a  day  or 
two  of  calm,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  wind  blows  from  the  westward  . 
du liner  this  seascm;  but  in  every  such  case  a  westerly  wind  is  sure 
to  be  weak  and  of  short  duration. 

As  the  sun  moves  to  the  soutiiward  a<inin,  its  effect  in  heating  the 
Tuaniotus  increase^.  t!ie  tiade  loses  its  strength,  shifting  to  oast- 
northeast  and  sometimes  to  northeast.  Then,  westward  of  tlie  Tua- 
motus. the  shiftin«r  of  the  wind  is  more  marked,  the  periods  of  the 
trade  of  shorter  duration,  calms  more  persistent,  and  winds  from 
the  westward  more  frequent  and  stron<rer:  and  at  last,  diirinix  the 
months  of  December,  January.  Fei)ruary,  March,  and  Aj)riK  the 
southern  sununer,  the  trade  wind  becomes  very  weak.  The  heat 
bein^  then  at  its  hei^jht  o\ei-  the  Tuamotus,  the  evaporation  of  the 
la^i>ons  attains  its  greatest  intensity,  so  that  during  this  season  the 
Society  l.slands  are  nearly  always  subject  to  variable  winds;  and 
breezes,  sometimes  fresh  from  the  westward,  alternate  with  calms, 
storms,  and  returns  of  the  trade. 

Hurricanes. — Between  the  months  of  December  and  March  this 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  liable  to  be  traversed  by  cyclonic  storms, 
which  sometimes  attain,  though  rarely,  the  strength  of  the  cyclones 
in  the  China  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  Cyclonic  storms  passing  over 
the  Society  Islands  appear  generally  to  be  moving  in  a  southerly  or 
southeasterly  direction. 
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The  cyclone  of  September,  1877.  wliich  nivugcd  the  islands  of 
XnavL  and  Kaukura,  was  one  of  the  most  violent  on  record. 

In  February,  lOOO,  a  most  destructive  hurricane  occurred  which  de- 
vastated most  of  the  islands  of  the  Tuauiotu  Group  and  caused  the 
loss  of  many  resaels  and  lives. 

The  destruction  of  coconut  trees  was  extensive,  and  in  conse(iuence 
the  export  of  copra  will  be  considerably  diminished  for  some  years, 
though  the  discovery  lately  of  large  deposits  of  ])hosphates  in  the 
Society  Islands  will  prevent  any  great  commercial  depression. 

At  Tahiti  and  Murea  Islands  the  seaboards  were  devastated  by 
very  heavy  seas,  causing  great  loss  of  property,  and  at  Papiete  the 
patent  slip  and  many  government  buildings  were  destroyed.  The 
patent  slip  has  since  then  been  reconstructed.  At  Takaroa  Idand  a 
large  British  vessel  was  wrecked  and  10  of  the  crew  drowned. 

To  an  observer  at  Tahiti  the  passing  of  one  of  these  storms,  in 
accordance  with  the  well-known  laws,  presents  the  following  appear- 
ances: Should  the  center  be  passing  northward  of  the  island,  the 
wind  begins  from  southeast  or  east  and  shifts  to  the  northeast  like 
the  trade  wind,  but  the  falling  of  the  barometer  and  the  threatening 
and  squally  appearance  of  the  weather  foretell  the  nature  of  the 
coming  storm.  The  wind  freshens  as  it  shifts  to  the  north  and 
northwest,  and  drops  as  it  becomes  more  westerly  and  the  storm  field 
recedes  to  the  westwai^d. 

The  sea  in  this  case  is  very  heavy  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
island,  and  especially  in  the  pass  at  Papiete.  In  this  roadstead  the' 
wind  comes  down  the  mountains  in  violent  squalls,  with  intervals  of 
calms  accompanied  by  tormits  of  rain. 

Should  the  center  be  passing  southward  of  the  island,  the  wind 
commences  at  southwest,  increasing  in  strength  as  it  shifts  to  the 
westward,  begins  to  drop  at  northwest,  and  dies  away  between  north- 
west and  north.  The  sea  is  also  very  heavy  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  island. 

These  cyclones  as  they  pass  westward,  either  northward  or  south- 
ward of  Tahiti,  give  place  to  thunderstorms  and  heavy  rains  all  over 
the  island,  but  especially  at  Papiete.  From  this  is  derived  the  name 
of  rainy  season  given  to  the  summer  months  when  they  are  most  fre- 
quent. They  may,  howe\*er,  occur  with  greater  or  less  violence  all 
the  year  around. 

In  ordinaiy  weather  there  is  generally  much  more  swell  on  the 
southern  and  southwestern  coasts  of  these  islands  than  on  the  east* 
em  coast,  though  that  is  e.\]>osed  to  the  most  common  wind,  but  on 
the  northwestern  side  there  is  generally  the  least  sea.  From  these 
facts  the  mariner  can  form  a  very  fair  estimate,  where  there  are 
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many  [):isseH  through  a  barrier  reef,  as  to  which  is  likely  to  iiave  the 

k'ast  soa. 

Standard  time  in  the  Society  Islands. — A  fstaiidat  <1  iinu'  rorre- 
t.l)(>n(Hn^  to  the  Uivnn  in  no  o^  ITiO*^  W..  or  10  hours  slow  on  (ireen- 
wicli  nieaa  time,  has  been  adopted  by  tlie  French  (lovcntiiii  iit  for  the 
ScK'iety  Isluiuls,  the  Marquesas,  uiid  tbe  Tuainotu  or  Piiuuiolii  Arcbi- 
pehijjo. 

Currents. — The  current  among  the  Society  Islands  is  not  very 
regular:  but,  on  clearinfr  the  coast,  one  can  generally  count  upon 
finding  the  current  setting  with  tlie  prevailing  wind,  and  at  a  rate 
varying  from  12  to  20  miles  a  day.  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  breeze.  Easterly  winds  being  the  most  frequent,  the  general 
set  of  the  current  is  westward. 

Tides. — ^At  Papiete  high  water  takes  place  every  day  between  noon 
and  2  p.  m.  This  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  this  locality  and  is 
caused  by  the  water  thrown  over  the  barrier  reef  by  the  sea  breeze. 
Everywhere  else  among  the  Society  Islands  it  is  high  water,  full 
and  change*  at  noon :  springs  l  ise  1^  feet. 

Buoyage. — ^The  French  uniform  system  prevails  among  the  So- 
ciety Ishinds. 

ft-' 

Maitea  (hit.  17"  n^'  S..  long.  148^  (iV  W.).  the  easternmost  of  the 
Society  (iroup.  also  called  Mchetia  Island,  is  1.4*27  feet  liigh.  about 
7  miles  in  diameter,  an<l  Vn's  about  ('»<)  miles  eastward  of  the  ea.stern 
extreme  of  the  Tainrapu  Peninsula  of  Tahiti.  From  its  great  height 
it  may  be  seen      miles  distant  in  clear  wcatiier. 

The  northern  sidr  is  romarkably  steep:  on  the  soiitliciii  side  the 
declivity  is  morr  gradual.  (  )ii  thr  eastern  side  locoiiiit  an<l  other 
trees  abound:  and  near  the  rastt'in  extjH'iiu'  are  two  r(niiaiI<al)Io 
rocks,  and  a  reef  with  no  pa>^  througli  it  extends  eastward  from 
them  about  l.V  miles.  BreaUei-.^  are  reported  to  have  been  seen 
1  mile  from  the  soiitli western  extrenje. 

The  only  safe  landing  plaee  is  on  the  southeastern  side  opposite 
the  native  iuits.  at  the  end  ol'  a  j)athway  leatliiig  to  the  \  ilhige:  even 
here  givat  cauticm  should  be  observed,  as  tliere  aie  iiumeious  rocks, 
and  it  is  better  to  get  native  assistance  L>efore  attempting  it. 

Suppliea.^ — PigSi  fowls,  and  fruit  may  be  obtained. 

Tahiti  (lat.  17°  40'  S.,  long.  140°  30'  W.).— This,  the  most  impor- 
tant island  of  the  group  (formerly  called  Otaheite).  is  33  miles  in 
length  northwest  and  southeast  and  is  formed  by  two  ranges  of 
high  mountainous  land  connected  by  the  low  Isthmns  of  Taravao, 
about  l\  miles  in  width.  Of  these  two  peninsulas  the  larger  is  named 
Tahiti,  the  southeastern  and  smaller  Taiarapu.  Both  peninsulas  are 
included  in  the  general  name  of  Tahiti  when  speaking  of  the  island 
as  a  whole. 
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Aspect. — From  ji  low  and  geat'ially  very  narrow  inarjr'in  ol'  .st'a 
lOiist  the  huul  J•i^■^'s  to  jin'iit  beisrhts  at  both  extremes  of  the  ishuid, 
and  some  hi«rhly  iVilih'  valleys  intersect  the  ranges  in  ditlVrent  parts. 

The  higlit'>t  mountain  in  Tahiti,  nanjed  Oroliena,  is  7.821  feet  in 
height,  and  several  others' vary  from  3.000  to  0,000  feet.  From  them 
ridges  diverge  to  all  parts  of  the  coast.  The  highest  mountain  in 
Taiarapu,  Mount  Boniu,  attains  a  height  of  4^1  feet.  An  excellent 
road,  known  as  Broom  Road,  extends  all  around  the  Island. 

The  mountains  are  frequently  enveloped  in  douds,  so  that  caution 
is  necesFHiy  when  making  the  land  at  night;  and  if  coming  from 
ncrth  or  east  the  light  on  Venus  Point  should  be  sighted  before  clos- 
ing with  the  coast.  In  clear  weather  from  the  great  height  of  the 
land  Tahiti  may  be  seen  from  80  to  DO  miles  distant. 

Barrier  reef. — A  barrier  coral  reef  with  numerous  passes  encircles 
the  island  at  a  distance  of  from  1  to  2  mile&  Within  it  are  several 
g()(><l  harhors.  the  principal  being  Papiete,  on  the  northwestern 
sii I'  "f  the  island. 

Products. — \\[  the  productions  of  tropical  countries  grow  well  in 
the  soil  cf  Tahiti  and  with  hut  little  cultivation.  It  produces  cotton 
of  good  (piality.  coconuts  from  which  copra  is  made,  sugar.  coffiH}, 
and  vanilla.  The  breadfruit  and  a  species  of  banana  are  the  staple 
food  of  the  natives.  Orange  and  guava  trees  form  forests.  The 
mango,  recently  imjxtrted,  the  banana,  aiul  all  the  fruits  an<l  vege- 
tables of  tlip  Tropics  f1oiiri>;h  in  nbiiTKlnTice.  and  for  several  years 
some  Euroj»can  veiretnlilcs  hnve  been  Ln  o\\  n  ;is  well. 

Horsc<?  of  a  small  but  c\*  <"llcnt  breed  are  iiuiiKrou<«  ?iinl  chcnp: 
cattle  few  in  number:  siieep  and  goats  are  nunicioiis ;  i>\'^<  and 
poultry  in  ;rr«';it  abundance:  indeed,  njany  of  these  Jatter,  as  well  as 
dogs,  are  found  in  a  wild  slnte  in  the  imMimains. 

The  only  Inirtful  animals  in  tlu*  island  are  eeiitipe'le?,  and  scor- 
pions, the  sting  of  wliich,  if  neglected,  provokes  a  tlangerous  swell- 
ing and  causes  fever.  This  nuiy  i)e  almost  entiiely  prevented  b}'  at 
once  rubbing  the  wounded  part  with  ammonia  or  even  simply  with 
the  juice  of  the  citron. 

Commimlcation. — ^There  is  a  28-day  service  between  Wellington 
and  San  Francisco  and  Tahiti  via  the  Cook  Islands,  with  punctu- 
ality. An  intermediate  service  is  ke[)t  up  l>y  sailing  vessels.  A  line 
of  sailing  schooners  maintains  a  service  between  Tahiti  and  San 
Francisco. 

The  Cie  Navale  de  TOceanie  have  established  a  steamer  for  the 
interisland  trade,  specially  designed  for  these  waters  and  to  carry 
passengers. 

Trade^  ete. — ^The  principal  exports  are  copra,  mother-of-pearl 
shell,  vanilla,  coconuts,  etc.   The  imports  are  woolen  and  cotton 
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muniifartured  articles,  groceries,  ironmongery  and  hardware,  wines, 
spirits,  vie. 

Currency. — AVitli  tho  nmu^iiratioii  of  a  l>r:iiu*lj  of  the  Bank  of 
Tndo-Cliina,  a  cliarti'icd  ni>titiitio!i,  one  of  the  privileges  of  wliich 
is  tlu'  monopoly  of  issnin<i  paper  cunvncv.  it  was  natural  to  foiej^e 
tlu'  disai)pei»rance  of  the  ("liilean  coinage  wiiieli  had  been  tolei  ated  in 
foiiner  years.  The  local  government  have  legislated  against  the 
inij)ortation  of  any  ("hilean  coinag*'  into  the  colony. 

Population.— In  1905  there  were  11,000  inhabitants  in  Tahiti  and 
in  Murea  1,550. 

Iiocal  wixiids. — The  trade  wind  proper  blows  from  southeast  be- 
tween May  and  August,  between  September  and  December  the  wind 
is  more  frecpiently  from  east,  and  from  January  to  April  between 
north-northeast  and  north-northwest. 

Along  the  coast  of  Tahiti  the  winds  are  modified  by  the  high 
mountains  of  the  island  and  by  the  action  of  land  and  sea  breezes,  the 
prevailing  winds  being  from  east-southeast  to  east-northeast. 

If  the  wind  is  from  east-southeast,  it  divides  on  striking  Taiarapu 
Peninsula,  the  southern  portion  blows  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Tahiti  as  far  as  Maraa  Point,  when  it  turns  from  the  coast  and  blows 
toward  the  southern  point  of  Murea.  The  northern  portion  blows 
along  the  northern  coast  as  far  as  Venus  Point,  whei*e  it  is  an  east- 
erly wind.  There  It  leaves  the  Tahitian  coast  and  blows  toward  the 
northern  point  of  Murea. 

Between  Maraa  and  Venus  Points  there  are  generally  calms  and 
local  breezes  which  extend  for  a  short  distance  into  the  Murea  Chan- 
nel. The  dividing  line  between  the  winds  to  seaward  and  the  calm 
is  very  clearly  marked. 

Should  the  wind  bo  from  east  or  east-northeast  it  strikes  the  ntirth- 
east  coast  of  the  Taiarapu  IVninsida.  and  the  southwesiein  (oa.-t 
as  far  as  1  eputo  becomes  becalmed,  while  a  breeze  crosses  the  isth- 
mus of  Taiavao  and  blows  from  the  eastward  along  the  southern 
coast  of  rabili  as  far  as  Maiaa  Point,  when  it  turns  away  from  the 
coast  and  leaves  a  calm  between  Maran  and  Fan  Points. 

In  prupoilion  a>  the  wind  shifts  to  east  and  eust-nurtlieast  the 
line  of  deuiarcalioa  on  the  norlhern  side  between  the  brw»ze  and 
calm,  which  begins  at  Venus  Point,  approaches  the  land  again  and 
blows  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Fareiite  Point,  from  whence  it  turns 
toward  tlio  |»oint  of  the  reef  oflf  Faa,  leaving  the  roadstead  at  l*u- 
piete  in  calm. 

Land  and  sea  breezes. — At  Papiete  land  and  sea  breezes  usually 
prc\  uil,  the  former  commencing  about  8  p.  m.  and  lasting  all  night 
luitil  7  a.  m. :  the  sea  breeze  generally  sets  in  about  9  a.  m.  and  blow* 
ing  from  northwest  dies  away  about  5  p.  m. 
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CurrentB. — Along  the  north  coast  of  Tahiti  the  general  set  of  the 
corftnt  16  to  the  northwestward,  and  on  the  south  coast  to  the  south- 
eastward. With  westerly  winds  the  current  is  often  reversed;  in 
fine  weather  the  rate  of  the  current  is  about  1  knot  an  hour,  but 
with  strong  winds  it  sometimes  attains  a  rate  of  8  knots. 

Venus  Point  (lat.  IT*'  29'  S.,  long.  149"  29'  W.),  the  northern 
point  of  Tahiti,  has  probably  had  more  extensive  series  of  observa- 
tions made  on  it  than  any  other  place  in  the  Pacific.  The  transit  of 
Venus  was  observed  here  in  1709.  the  longitude  deduced  fn)ni  CcM)k'8 
observations  being  149"  26'  15"  W. ;  from  observations  made  during 
his  second  voyage  it  was  found  to  be  149^^  28'  23"  W.,  nearly  identi- 
cal with  that  made  in  1826.  The  position  as  now  settled  is  latitude 
17°  29'  14"  S.,  longitude  149^  29'  W. 

Aspect. — It  is  a  long  low  point  extending  to  the  northward  about 
1  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  forming  a  plain  completely 
worded  with  coconuts,  and  intersected  by  a  river  which  runs  through 
the  Tuauru  Valley. 

The  lighthouse  stnnrls  only  about  60  yards  within  the  edge  of  the 
beach,  and  a  church  stunds  about  <»t;()  yaids  163^  from  the  lighthouse; 
its  steeple  shows  above  the  trees  and  ran  l)e  seen  from  all  directions. 
Between  the  church  and  the  lighthouse  is  a  tamai'iiid  tree  planted 
by  Cook  on  his  first  voyage,  and  indicating  the  spot  at  which  he 
observed  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769.  A  stone,  reported  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  ground  by  Capt.  Cook,  lies  about  100  yards  west  of 
the  lighthouse;  it  is  15  inches  square,  and  has  a  meridian  line  cut 
across  it. 

Over  Capt.  Cook's  bencji  iniirk  is  a  stone  column.  >iippoitinfx  a 
sphere,  and  resting  on  a  broad  plinth,  surrounded  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing;  it  was  erected  in  1901. 

Beef. — A.  reef  awash  extends  in  an  arc  northward,  eastward,  and 
westward  of  the  point,  about  600  yards  from  the  beach,  and  there 
are  probably  shoal  heads  a  short  distance  seainfard  of  the  line  of 
breakers.  On  the  eastern  portion  of  this  reef,  650  yards  77**  from 
the  lighthouse,  is  a  small  islet 

Boat  passage. — ^There  is  a  boat  passage  alongshore  between  the 
reef  and  the  beach. 

Idglit. — ^The  lighthouse  on  Venus  Point  is  a  circular  white  tower; 
frota  it  is  shown,  at  82  feet  above  the  sea,  a  fixed  white  light,  visible 
15  miles. 

Mataval  Bay^  on  the  western  side  of  Venus  Point,  between  it  and 
Utuhaihai  Point,  and  inclosed  to  seaward  by  shoals  and  banks,  is  ex- 
posed to  the  swell  from  seawai'd.  and  when  it  sets  in.  landing  in  ships^ 
boats  becomes  dangerous.  It  aifords  good  shelter  with  winds  from 
southwest  through  south  and  east  to  north^northeast,  but  is  danger- 
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OU8  with  winds  between  northwest  and  west,  as  a  heavy  sea  then  sets 
in.  At  all  seasons  vessels  should  be  prepared  to  leave  if  the  wind 
shifts  to  the  northward  of  northeast 

Dolphin  Bank. — Separated  from  Venus  Point  Reef  by  a  12- 
fathom  channel  about  150  yards  wide,  is  the  Dolphin  Bank  with  a 
least  depth  of  13  feet,  about  1,050  yards  about  west  by  south  of  the 
lighthouse. 

A  channel  about  200  yards  wide  separate  the  Dolphin  Bank  from 
the  Toa-Mapa  and  Toa-Tehe  Beefs,  a  chain  of  shoals  extending  to 
the  south  westward  for  about  1^  miles.  There  are  several  channels 
through  these  reefs,  and  the  depth  is  very  irregular;  on  some  of  the 
coral  heads  there  are  only  from  15  to  20  feet  water. 

The  shore  of  Matavai  Bay  consists  of  a  slightly  ret  etling  san'ly 
beach,  with  many  houses,  streohing  for  about  1  mile  southwestward 
toward  and  terminating  in  the  i  < «  ky  bill  called  Mount  Tnhara,  with 
a  cliff  face  toward  the  sea;  from  thence  onward  to  Utuhaihai  Point, 
1|  miles,  the  coast  consists  of  a  series  of  small  sandy  bays  separated 
by  roi  ky  points  surrounded  by  coral  reefs. 

Between  Toa-Tehe  and  Toa-Mapa  Keefs  and  the  shore  a  little  west- 
ward of  Mount  Tnhnrn.  are  Mahoti  Reefs,  on  wliich  are  depths  of  2 
fathoms,  and  a  small  patch  of  only  5  feet  on  its  wt-stern  side. 

M  idi  a  hfjivy  swell  from  seaward  there  air  liixa kers  on  the  Dolphin 
J^aiik,  Mahoti  Keefs,  and  some  parts  of  Toa-Tehe  und  Toa-Mapa 
Keefs. 

Directions — Anchorage. — When  making  for  the  anchorage  with 
easterly  winds,  n  sailing  vessel  .should  pa.ss  close  to  the  reef  off 
Venus  ruitit.  IjuI  keeping  clear  of  the  depth  of  2  fallioms  extending 
foi-  a  short  tli.stance  westward  of  the  breakers.  Tlie>e  >lioals  will  l>e 
rN'are.l  by  steering  11>4'  for  the  ]>ei  i>rndi(  iilar  elill  al  the  we;>tern 
extreme  of  Mount  Tahura.  \\  lien  tin-  liglilliou.se  bearing  1)4'^  is  in 
line  with  the  norlluia  i)oint  of  Motu  Au.  a  small  vvomled  island  to 
the  eastward,  luff  up  (juickly  to  avoid  the  Dolphin  Hank,  and  shortly 
afterward.s,  as  soon  as  the  point  of  the  breakers  has  been  pa^ed, 
steer  about  133%  and  anclior  when  the  church  bears  JM)  . 

This  maneuver,  which  is  easy  when  the  wind  is  east  by  north,  is 
more  difficult  with  an  east  by  south  wind,  because  it  is  nec^ssar}-  to 
pass  as  clfkse  as  possible  to  the  reef  off  Venus  Point,  and  at  the  time 
for  luffing  to  enter  the  channel,  to  expect  a  current  setting  along  the 
reef  toward  the  Dolphin  bank. 

It  is  also  possible  to  enter  by  the  channel  southward  of  this  shoal, 
find  by  luffing  to  come  to  an  anchor  in  8}  fathoms,  or  else  to  tack 
inside  the  bay  in  order  to  reach  the  anchorage  before  mentioned. 

Anchorage. — ^In  Matavai  Bay  anchorage  may  be  obtained  any^ 
where  in  from  8  to  16  fathoms,  sand.  The  best  is  about  600  yards 
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from  the  beach  in  11  fathoms,  with  the  church  near  Venus  Point 
bt'ariii*r  i*0  . 

Northwest  coast. — I'tuhaihai  Point  is  low  and  covered  witli 
cofoiiiit  and  ironwood  trees.  T\h-  tomli  of  the  Poniari's  is  situnted 
here  liy  the  side  of  a  churrli.  i  lai-^^i'  white  buihlinj?  visibk*  from 
seaward.  From  Ftuhaihai  l*oint  to  Fareute  Point,  about  3  miles 
westward,  tlic  coast  is  low.  the  foot  of  the  mountains  receding  some 
little  distance  inland,  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea  a  belt  of  well 
wooded  and  cultivated  land,  well  watered  by  streams,  and  with  many 
houses. 

Papawa  Harbor, — ^From  off  Utuhaihai  Point  a  reef  awash,  from 
750  to  900  yards  from  the  shore,  extends  to  Taunoa  Pass,  a  distance 
of  1|  miles.  Inside,  and  protected  by  the  reef  described,  is  a  basin 
obstnicted  by  banks  of  coral,  with  winding  deep-water  channels 
between  them,  having  from  8  to  11  fathoms,  sand,  from  200  to  300 
yards  wide,  with  a  pass  about  100  yards  wide  opening  into  it  from 
Matavai  Bay  opposite  Utuhaihai  Point;  and  another,  very  narrow, 
intricate,  and  with  less  than  8  fathoms  water  at  its  western  entrance. 
This  basin  bears  the  name  of  Papawa  Harbor. 

Anchorage. — ^The  anchorage  is  northwestward  of  the  King*s 
house,  a  large  European  building,  with  a  veranda,  close  to  the  beach, 
at  about  600  yards  southwest  bv  west  of  Utuhaihai  Point. 

Taunoa  Harbor. — ^This  harbor  is  separated  from  Papawa  Harbor 
by  Arahiri  Point. 

Tacnoa  Pass — Beacon. — Taunoa  Pass  is  about  300  yards  wide, 
with  no  danfrerous  bar.  and  clearly  marked  by  the  edges  of  the 
reef  awash  on  either  side.  On  the  eastern  side,  however,  rocks  with 
only  9  feet,  on  which  the  sea  sona'timrs  breaks,  extend  about  150 
yards  northwestward  of  the  point  of  the  i  c(  f  nwash.  Another  rock 
inside  the  pass  near  the  western  side.  al)out  100  yards  V*^'<°  from 
the  eastern  point  of  the  western  reef,  is  marked  by  a  red  beacon  with 
conical  topmark.  Taimoa  PasF  may  be  rcco<rnized  from  a  long 
distance  peawnrtl.  when  in  (ho  right  (iircction  for  enterinir  by  n 
rcniarkal)ie  rug^n'tl  peak,  nauicd  the  Diailcnic.  ^^]li<•]l  wlicn  sci'ii 
through  a  deep  gorge  lK'ari!i*i  1  h^ads  up  to  tlir  ciiti.nH-r.  'I'his 
pass  is  one  of  the  best  in  Tahiti,  and  the  l)rec/.e  is  more  regular  than 
at  Papictc.  Sailing  vc^-<'I>  L'<»iiig  to  T*a]^iete  often  enter  by  Taunoa 
Pass  and  use  the  narrow  l.ut  well  beaconed  channel  inside  the  reefa 
whi''h  connects  Taunoa  anil  l*a]>iete. 

The  current  nearly  always  rinis  out  througli  the  pass.  l>ut  is  not 
very  strong. 

Leading  beacons. — Two  white  pyramidal  beacons  stand  on  the 
shore  close  to  the  beach;  the  front  beacon  is  of  open  woodwork,  the 
rear  beacon  of  solid  masonry;  kept  in  line  on  a  149*^  bearing  they 
lead  through  the  middle  of  the  pass. 
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Anchorage.— The  best  anchorage  in  Taunoa  Harbor  is  with  the 
two  beacons  in  line,  and  Arahiri  Point  bearing  79^.  Small  veeeels 
can  anchor  nearer  the  eastern  reef,  where  the  water  is  smoother.  The 
bottom  is  of  black  sand. 

The  anchorage  in  Taunoa  harbor  is  good  with  easterly  winds,  but 
as  the  pass  is  wide,  the  swell  rolls  in  hearilj  upon  the  sandy  besch 
at  the  head  of  the  bay.  With  strong  northwest  winds  it  is  a  ddugisr- 
ous  anchorage,  and  landing  impossible  from  boats,  even  by  entering 
the  channels  through  the  reefs  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is 
rarely  used  except  by  vessels  about  to  proceed  through  the  chsmiel 
leading  to  Papiete. 

Taunoa  Channel  connects  Taunoa  with  Pa  piete  Harbor.  It  is  well 
beaG<med,  having  blaclc  beacons  on  the  southern  side,  and  red  beacons 
on  the  northern  side.  It  is  very  tortumis,  about  U  miles  ii)  len0h, 
nnd  not  to  be  used  by  a  stranger  without  a  pilot.  With  an  easterly 
Avind,  vessels  drawing  as  much  as  19  feet  can  use  it  with  s;ifety,  but 
lonfy  vessels  exi>erience  some  difficulty  in  making  the  sharp  turns  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  channel,  where  two  banks  of  coral  divide  it 
into  three  nn^^<)^^  passages  with  depths  of  6§  fathoms.  A  blaek 
beacon  innrlcs  the  northern  point  of  the  northern  patch,  nnd  a  i*ed 
beacf>n  tli*  s'^ithern  point  of  the  southern  patch:  an  anchor  Is  i)iac«d 
liet  u  cii  the  two  beacons  above  water  to  permit  of  making  lust  a 
hawser. 

Papiete  Harbor  flat  17^  3-2'  S.,  long.  149°  34'  W.)  is  the  most 
important  and  atfords  the  best  shelter  of  any  harbor  in  the  island  of 
Tahiti;  it  is  inclosed  between  the  shore  and  the  harrier  reef,  through 
which  there  is  a  narrow  passage.  The  nortliern  lialf  has  several  coral 
reefs,  but  the  southern  part  is  clear  of  dangers  beyond  the  reefs  I  t  liig- 
ing  the  shore.  It  affords  anchorage  in  from  10  to  15  fathoms  over  a 
space  about  a  mile  in  length  and  i  mile  in  breadth,  over  a  bottom 
of  sand  and  mud. 

It  is  in  many  respects  a  convenient  harbor,  but  is  subject  to  calms 
and  much  hot  weather  in  consequence  of  its  leeward  position,  the 
free  course  of  the  trade  wind  being  diverted  by  high  lands  and  oV 
structed  by  groves  of  coconut  and  other  trees. 

Landmark*— The  white  cupola  of  the  astronomical  and  meteoro- 
logical observatory,  erected  200  yards  southward  of  the  semaphore 
station,  is  conspicuous  when  seen  from  seaward. 

Town — Quays. — ^Papiete  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Society 
Islands,  and  the  town  extends  from  Fareute  Point  for  about  1  mile 
westward  along  the  beach.  There  are  several  quays  which  admit  of 
vessels  of  large  size  going  alongside,  and  mooring  buoys  to  assist 
them  in  doing  so. 

The  length  of  wharfage,  having  a  depth  of  10  to  21  feet  along- 
side, is  60d  feet  for  steamers  and  1,962  feet  for  sailing  vessels.  The 
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deptii  increases  very  rupitlly  a  short  distance  away,  and  a  steamer 
of  8.000  tons,  drawing  24^  feet,  has  been  loaded  at  a  distance  of  10 
feet  from  the  wharf. 

A  scheme  of  improvements  has  been  drawn  up  for  constructing  a 
wharf  at  the  east  of  the  harbor  650  feet  long,  witii  a  depth  along- 
side of  31  feet.  A  coaling  depot  is  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  new 
wharf. 

Badio  station. — At  the  site  of  the  old  arsenal  near  Fareute  Point 
two  black  wooden  columns,  siiuare  in  section,  surmounted  by  iron 
masts,  have  been  erected.  These  columns  are  the  towers  of  a  radio 
station  in  course  of  construction,  and  constitute  conspicuous  marks 
from  seaward. 

Aspect. — On  approaching  from  seaward  one  of  the  first  objects  in 
the  town  which  comes  into  view  is  the  white  steeple  of  the  cathedral, 
which  stands  about  1.000  yards  149**  from  Fa  rente  Point,  and  over- 
looks the  trees  by  which  most  of  the  other  buildings  are  hidden. 

Immediately  over  the  town  is  a  bare  hill,  named  Mount  Faiere, 
which  terminates  in  a  plateau  236  feet  above  the  sea.  At  300  yards 
31°  of  the  plateau  is  a  semaphore  and  signal  station  with  flagstaff. 

A  new  church,  painted  light  yellow,  with  a  red  spire,  has  been 
erected  in  a  position  adjoining  the  British  consul nte  "\Mien  seen 
from  >eaward  this  is  even  a  more  conspicuous  object  than  the  spire 
of  the  C!ithot1r!il, 

Papiete  Pass — Depths. — Tlie  entrance  into  Papiete  Harbor  is 
a  break  about  r».10  vmds  wide  in  the  barrier  reef,  but  the  bar  channel 
i«  so  narrowed  by  shallow  water  extending  from  t)ip  roofs,  and  espe- 
(ially  from  that  on  the  western  side  tliat.  altiiough  improved  by 
dredging  and  blasting,  the  na\ig:ible  breadth  with  depths  of  4| 
fathoms  is  126  yards  w'ide.  and  that  with  n  depth  of  6  fathoms 
is  about  60  vards  wide.  Further  widening  of  the  channel  to  15» 
yaids  is  inteixlod.  The  sea  nearly  always  br©aki>  ou  the  shoals 
bordering  the  iuu  way. 

Harbor— Anchorage. — Witliin  the  pass  the  harbor  opens  out  to 
a  spacious  ancliorage. 

The  pas:5  is  available  for  ve.ss<»ls  under  20  feet  draft  during  tlic 
southeast  trade  season,  but  in  the  summer  months,  November  to 
April,  the  rainy  season,  when  the  trade  wind  is  well  to  tlie  north- 
ward and  interrupted  by  calms  and  variables,  there  is  considerable 
sea  at  times  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  and  it  is  not  recom- 
mended for  vessels  above  16  to  18  feet  draft,  unless  the  state  of  the 
bar  has  been  carefully  observed  before  entering. 

Caution. — ^The  chief  danger  to  sailing  vessels  using  the  pass  at 
Papiete,  is  that  the  wind  may  fail  them  suddenly,  and  the  current, 
which  is  nearly  always  running  out,  may  set  them  on  the  reef.  Sail- 
ing vessels  from  a  distance  should  always  take  a  pilot  to  enter  the 
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harbor,  as  he  will  know  how  the  wind  is  at  the  anchorage,  which 
is  often  very  different  from  that  outside.  The  land  breeze  is  more 
I'egular  and  steady  than  the  sea  breeze,  and  should  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  for  leaving  the  port. 

Currents  in  Papiete  Pass.— Outside  the  reef  the  current  gener- 
ally sets  to  the  i^irestward  about  1  knot  an  hour,  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  about  to  enter. 

Tidal  streams  are  but  little  felt  in  Papiete  Harbor.  The  currents 
which  prevail  in  the  pass  being  due  chiefly  to  the  state  of  the  sea 
upon  the  neighboring  reefs.  The  volumes  of  water  thrown  by  the 
waves  over  the  reef  off  Faa  cause  a  current  which  runs  out  toward 
the  pass  to  the  northeastward  and  north :  while  the  current  from  the 
water  driven  in  over  Taunoa  Reef  runs  toward  the  pass  in  a  west  by 
south  direction  along  the  inside  edge  of  the  barrier  reef;  so  that  the 
resulting  current  through  the  pass  depends  on  i\w  proponderanoe  of 
tlie  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  currents  which  form  it. 

When  the  sea  is  houw  to  the  southward  of  the  harbor  and  slight 
upon  the  northern  reef,  the  current  from  Faa  is  the  stronger  and 
the  current  through  the  pass  is  more  northerly :  this  generally  is  the 
case  in  the  fine  or  winter  season  (May  to  October).  But  when  the 
swell  conies  from  the  north  and  breaks  heavily  H]>on  Taunoa  Reef, 
the  westerly  current  prevails  and  the  current  through  the  pass  is 
more  westei  ly.  I'nder  these  latter  circumstances,  the  pass  of  Papiete 
becomes  very  dangerous,  as  the  sea  is  heavy,  and  the  current,  some- 
times attaining  a  rate  of  1  or  5  knot«.  «('ts-  right  upon  the  bar.  It  has 
been  reported  that  nt  lull  and  rhnnirr  in  tlie  summer  (rniny  season),  a 
ijeavy  ^^well  «ct«  in  from  tlic  iioitliuest  without  any  apparent  cause, 
renderiiiii  tin-         a  nuiss  of  brealcers. 

Leading-  marks. — Tw<»  white  ol)eli-Ic«,  about  40  feet  hi«.'h.  for 
]t'a<liiiif  thioiiLdi  the  entrance,  are  in  line  on  a  i7.'>  lM'al•inL^  an. I  are 
placet  1.  one  on  tin'  ♦•astern  ediie  of  Soaotoi  Reef,  whieli  reef  i>  .-t'pa- 
rated  from  tlu'  inner  part  of  the  barrier  reef  on  the  western  side  by 
a  narrow  but  deep  channel. 

Two  white  triangidar  beacons  Inive  been  established  as  daymarks 
in  place  of  the  leading  lights,  the  front  beacon  on  the  prison  wall 
at  a  distauf'c  of  about  100  yanls  inside  the  entiamo  of  Tli)aerui 
Kiver.  and  the  rear  beacon  about  i."»U  vards  149^  from  the  front 
beacon. 

Tliese  two  beacons,  when  in  line  140 %  lead  through  Papiete  Pass. 

Lights. — f)n  tlie  (juay  nortliward  of  Maniltention  are  two  small 
red  leading  lights  98  feet  apart,  bearing  from  each  other  95**.  They 
are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  other  lights  on  the  quay.  In 
line  they  lead  southward  of  the  reefs  off  Motu  uta  Island. 

Directions. — Papiete  Harbor  presents  no  difficulty  of  entry  or 
esit  for  a  steamer  of  light  or  moderate  draft,  and  may  be  used» 
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except  in  gales  from  the  northwestward.  For  sailing  vessels  great 
caution  is  necessary,  as  already  I'emarked,  especiiilly  in  light  winds, 
and  a  pilot  should  always  be  employed. 

By  night  sailing  ressels  should  never  attempt  to  enter,  as  they 
are  almost  sure  to  find  the  land  breeze  in  the  pass. 

For  entering,  bring  the  two  obelisks  in  line  175^  and  steer  in  on 
that  bearing  with  the  vessel  well  under  command  until  the  two 
beacons  come  in  line;  then  haul  up  and  run  in  one  the  latter  line 
14S)°  and  steer  for  anchorage,  which,  avoiding  the  various  shoals, 
may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  harbor  in  from  8  to  18  fathoms  to 
within  100  yards  of  the  shore.  If  intending  to  remain  some  time, 
it  is  best  to  moor,  as  the  constant  shifts  of  wind  are  almost  certain 
to  cause  a  foul  anchor. 

Hotu  irta  is  a  little  sandy  island  planted  with  coconut  trees,  and 
lying  600  yards  245°  of  Fareute  Point  between  the  shf)re  nnd  the 
barrier  reef.  It  stands  on  a  coral  reef  awash,  separated  from  the 
neighborinir  reefs  by  deep  channels. 

Threo  otiier  reefs  awash,  separate*!  by  deej)  channels,  lie  south- 
westward  of  Motu  uta.  extending  in  a  line  in  a  IJJ^  direction  from 
the  pass.  The  western  I'eef  is  m!irke<l  by  a  gun  on  the  western  edge. 
Th*'  "(lier  two  reefs  are  ench  iiiai  kiMl  by  a  irun  on  their  s<Mithern  ends. 

Beacon. — Tiie  eastern  extiniic  nt  tlu-  1  surrounding  this  island 
is  in  ii  ked  by  a  bhu'k  stake.  4  feet  in  lieight. 

Rock. — Five  hundred  yards  144'  of  the  pass  is  a  rock,  with  a 
dejilh  of  ."t^  fathoms  over  it. 

Weather. — Hain  stpialls  S4'en  in  the  direction  f)f  Venus  Poiut  and 
a  little  to  the  southward  of  it,  usually  reach  the  am  liornge:  but  those 
collecting'  over  Aorai  Peak  and  the  other  heights  seldom  descend  to 
the  liarlxn". 

Hospital.  —  A  ]azarett<»  has  l)een  built  on  Motu  uta,  and  a  pier 

constructed  an  the  southwestern  side.    Seameu  are  admitted  to  the 

uiiiitaiy  hospital  (m  payment  of  a  fee- 
Quarantine. — Vess4>ls  entering  the  port  of  Papiete  at  night,  are 

required  to  anchor  at  the  quarantine  groimd  and  wait  for  daylight 

io  obtain  pratique. 
Bepairs. — ^There  is  no  drydock  nor  any  convenient  place  to  lay  a 

vessel  aground,  the  bottom  being  corah  and  the  tidal  range  only  1 

foot 

The  patent  slip  will  take  a  vessel  of  -100  tons,  and  has  taken  one 
of  600  tons;  the  cradle  is  104  feet  long,  the  slip  450  feet,  and  the 
width  of  cradle  20  feet  with  extension  to  30  feet.  Draft,  6  feet 
forwanl  and  15  feet  aft. 

Schooners  of  63  tons  have  been  built  here  by  private  firms,  and 
shears  erected  to  lift  20  tons. 
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SupplleB.— Live  stock  from  New  Zealand  and  all  sorts  of  cold- 
storage  meats,  are  obtainable  from  the  Tahiti  Sugar  &  Commercial 
Co.  Vegetables  are  scarce. 

Water  may  be  procured  from  a  tank  or  brought  off  from  alongside 
the  quay  in  bulk  from  the  hydrants,  eitho"  at  the  arsenal  wharf  or 
th«  Govi  rniiient  wharf  opposite  the  French  flagstaff. 

Goal. — ^The  Government  has  a  coal  depot  of  about  '2,000  tons:  und 
a  supply  can  generally  be  obtained  from  the  Soci^t^  Commercial, 
or  from  one  or  two  other  private  firms,  but  the  quantity  in  stock  is 
irregular  and  uncertain;  it  is  chiefly  French  and  Australian  coal. 
Vessels  drawing  '22  feet  can  coal  alongside  the  wharves.  There  are 
three  small  lighters  belonging  to  the  Government.  No  liquid  fuel 
is  kept  in  stock. 

A  (  <m\  hulk  is  moored  at  300  yards  noi-th-north westward  of  the 

customhouse. 

Northwest  coast. — From  Pn]>!t*te  Pass  tlie  barrier  reef  trends 
for  about  3  miles  to  tlu'  westward,  at  from  1.200  yanl?  to  1  mile 
fi  (iin  tite  shrnt'.  then  it  turns  sharply  to  the  soutliward  for  3  miles  to 
Taapuna  I*!iss. 

From  Pa])iete  to  Taapuna  Vallrv  the  font  <'f  flic  mountains  is 
cloK'  to  the  sea,  with  here  and  there  a  narrow  wcxKled  plain  hefw^on 
it  ;in*I  tlie  benrh.  Tliis  coast  curvv's  slightly  as  far  as  Faa  viliaiie. 
o{>jM»>ite  wliich  is  the  lurire  wooded  islt^t.  Motii  Tehiri.  and  then 
trends  at  rifflit  angles  southward  ~>\  mile>  to  I'unaavia  Point. 

Faa  Channel. — Between  the  barrier  reef  and  the  coast  there  is 
a  channel  about  5  miles  long  and  from  100  to  050  yards  wide,  with 
depths  of  from  0^  to  13^  fathoms,  connecting  Papiete  Harbor  with 
Taapuna  Pass.  This  rhnnnel  is  aicessible  to  large  vessels:  it  has. 
however,  several  nddchannei  siu»als,  all  of  them  [plainly  visible  fnun 
the  masthead. 

The  water  thrown  in  by  the  surf  breaking  over  the  barrier  reef 
collects  in  this  channel  and  esca|)es  on  the  one  side  by  Papiete  Pass 
and  on  the  other  by  Taapuna  Pa^s. 

Taapuna  Fuss  (Lat.  17°  35'  S.,  long.  149°  37'  W\)  is  dangerous 
and  is  not  recommended.  Its  direction  is  about  east  and  west,  and 
it  is  more  than  100  yards  wide  between  the  reefs  awash,  but  is  en- 
cumbered by  shoals,  of  which  one  has  only  7  feet  water.  Between 
these  shoals  there  is  only  a  narrow  and  winding  channel  of  deep 
Water. 

Beacons. — ^Nine  conical  beacons,  painted  red,  and  eight  cylindri- 
cal beacons,  painted  black,  have  been  placed  on  the  reefs*  on  either 
side  of  this  pass. 

The  current  always  sets  out  strongly,  especially  when  the  sea  is 
heavy  upon  the  reef ;  at  such  times  the  surf  breaks  up«m  the  shoals 
in  the  pass,  which  then  becomes  a  mass  of  breakers. 
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DirectlonB. — Small  vessels  or  boats  when  bound  to  any  place 
between  Papiete  and  Taapuna,  if  circumstances  permit,  should  enter 
by  the  Papiete  Pass,  and  no  sailing  vessel  should  attempt  to  enter  by 
the  Taapuna  Pass  unless  assured  of  a  strong,  fair  wind  to  enable 
her  to  stem  the  current.  If  compelled  to  enter  the  Taapuna,  how- 
ever, she  should  keep  in  midchannel  in  the  outer  part  of  the  en- 
trance, steering  76^,  then  edge  away  to  port  and  keep  close  to  the 
reef  on  the  northern  side  and  keep  in  the  channel  as  marked  by  the 
beacons. 

When  going  out,  it  is  easiest  and  most  direct  to  keep  very  close  to 
the  reef  on  the  northern  side,  steering  about  279°,  but  this  leads  over 
some  patches  of  13  feet,  on  which  even  a  small  vessel  might  touch 
with  any  sweW  on.  To  follow  the  winding  passage,  where  there  is 

more  water,  it  is  necessary  to  steer  from  aloft. 
West  coast. — From  Taapuna  Valley  the  narrow  plain  between  the 

foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  coast  beconies  broader  and  is  some- 
times ^  mile  wide.  At  U  miles  south  of  Taapuna  Pass  is  the 
Punaruu  Valley,  an  immense  gor^^e  cutting  the  mountains  from  top 
to  bottom  and  penetrating  to  the  middle  of  the  island,  where  it 
open?  out  into  a  vast  nniphithenter  hennued  in  by  the  peaks  Oroheiui, 
Aorai,  and  I>iademe,  which  are  visiblt:  to  seaward  when  opposite  the 
gorge. 

The  Punaruu  Kivci-  i  iins  throu^^h  tliis  valli'V,  and  its  deposits  have 
formed  l*unaavia  I'oint  nnd  the  hnttoui  of  tin-  bav  of  that  name. 

On  the  lower  >Iop(^  un  tlu*  left  hank  of  tlie  Punaruu  are  several 
blockhouses,  cnn-i  i  i ir-ted  wlu-n  tlie  Freiu'li  took  possession  of  the 
island.  Another  blockliouse  is  on  the  -li-  i  t'  at  Punaavia  Point,  and 
an  iron  hi  idge  crosses  tlie  river  uboui  ^  uiUe  inland.  From  Taapuna 
Pass  the  harrier  reef  approaches  the  coast  and  joins  the  beach  l.'JOO 
yaids  northward  of  Punaavia  Point.  HetNvcen  Taapuna  and  this 
point  there  is  a  passage  for  Ijoats  between  tlie  reef  and  the  sliore. 
A  Uiiiniw  gap  named  Taipari  l*ass  allows  the  escape  of  all  water 
accumulated  by  the  surf  breaking  over  the  reef. 

Punaavia  Bay,  about  miles  southward  of  Taapuna  Pas.s,  where 
the  barrier  reef  ceases  and  forms  a  small  bight,  is  about  1,200  yards 
long.  Here  anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  depths  up  to  27  or  3^ 
fathoms,  sand  and  mud*  It  is,  however,  perfectly  open,  and  the  heavy 
southwest  swell  rolling  in  on  the  gravel  and  sandy  beach  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  nearly  always  renders  landing  both  difficult  and  danger- 
ous: The  best  anchorage  is  i  mile  from  Punaavia  Point,  in  from 
8  to  11  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  with  the  blockhouse  on  the  point 
bearing  177''. 

Shoals. — ^In  the  northern  part  of  the  bay,  opposite  the  end  of  the 
barrier  reef,  there  is  a  coral  reef  1,000  yards  offshore  and  about  600 
yards  long,  north  and  south,  on  which  are  depths  varying  from  5^ 
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to  13  fathoms.  At  500  vards  835°  from  Punaam  Point  is  the 
Phaeton  Shoal  of  IG  feet. 

The  winds  which  blow  along  the  land  do  not  generally  reach  the 
anclioruge,  and  ships  intending  to  leave  under  sail  have  usually  to 
wait  for  the  land  breeze. 

The  curi*ent  always  sets  from  Ptniaavia  Point  to  the  northward 
und  northwestward,  bein^  rnuscd  by  the  flow  of  water  arcimiulated 
inside  the  reef  extending  from  that  point  to  the  ?;outliwar(I. 

The  reef  extends  ubout  1.000  yards  from  the  land,  and  tin-  rhannel 
lies  close  around  Punnnvia  Point,  allow  in*:  boats  to  pass  inside  the 
reef  as  far  as  tin*  \  illage  of  Paea,  4  miles  to  the  southward,  where 
there  is  a  break  in  the  reef  of  about  20U  yai 

Paea. — This  part  of  the  coast  is  eahily  recognized,  mid  Orofere 
Valley,  behind  the  village,  is  the  only  one  whioh  appears  to  pene- 
traic  into  the  middle  of  the  island  after  leaving  Pnnaa\  ia.  Near  the 
shore  the  chief  house  in  i'uea  may  be  distinguiohed  behind  a  row  of 
line  iron  wood  trees. 

On  both  sides  of  the  gap  opposite  Paea  are  boat  passages  through 
the  reef;  they  are  always  dangerous  and  become  impracticable  when 
the  sea  is  heavy.  The  northern  pass  is  the  best,  the  southern  pass 
being  a  mere  rapid  where  the  current  rushes  out  with  great  velocity. 

Only  very  small  vessels  ought  to  anchor  in  the  gap  in  the  reef,  and 
then  only  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  as  it  is  a  dangerous  place. 

West  coast. — From  Paea  the  reef  trends  without  a  break  for  3^ 
miles  to  Maraa  Point,  at  about  1,000  yards  from  the  land,  and  rounds 
the  point  at  about  1,200  yards,  where  it  is  not  so  steep-to  as  usual,  so 
that  it  would  be  prudent  not  to  approach  the  breakers  too  closely. 

Maraa  Point  is  low,  wooded,  and,  projecting  200  or  300  yards  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  may  be  easily  recognized  from  seaward 
by  the  sudden  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  coast  from  the  southward 
to  the  eastward. 

From  a  distance  the  mountains  appear  to  form  a  gentle  declivity 
winch  falls  i>iiddenly  toward  the  sea  by  a  steep  slope  of  from  300  to 
600  feet  in  height. 

Maraa  Pass. — ^In  the  middle  of  the  rounded  part  of  the  reef, 
southward  of  Maraa  Point,  is  a  pass  abcnit  '200  yards  wide,  open  to 
the  .southwest  by  south.  At  the  entrance  the  points  of  the  reef  on 
each  side  extend  nearlv  '200  vards  seaward  of  the  breakers. 

Directions. — There  are  two  white  trianL^ilar  beacons,  one  on 
the  beach  and  one  on  a  coral  patch  at  tiie  inner  end  of  this  channel. 
To  enter,  keep  these  beacons  in  line  beai'inL'  -J^'^  until  neai'ly  abreast 
a  retl  l)ea<'oii  on  the  «''is(  reef,  then  alter  course  to  >taii)oard  and  pass 
the  black  buoy,  niaikifii:  a  il-fathom  shoal.  <»n  the  port  hand,  from 
whence  a  ^^JD""  course  will  lead  to  the  anchorage. 
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Tho  cui  iL'iit  ill  the  i)nss  nearly  always  runs  to  the  westward,  but 
a  series  of  weslorly  winds  will  turn  it  to  the  opposite  direction;  its 
stren«rth  depends  on  the  state  of  the  sea  on  the  neighboring  reefs, 
and  sometimes  in  the  winter  season,  when  heavy  swells  from  the 
southwest  are  common,  it  attains  a  rate  of  from  4  to  5  knots;  on  meet* 
ing  the  sea,  it  then  breaks  right  across,  and  entering  becomes  im* 
practicable.  The  tidal  movement  also  influences  the  current,  as  it 
decreases  in  strength  during  the  flood,  i.  e.,  in  the  morning,  and 
increases  with  the  ebb. 

Anchorage. — Opposite  and  within  the  pass,  near  a  little  water- 
course, anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  11  fathoms,  sand,  with  Maraa 
Point  bearing  281**  about  500  yards. 

The  barrier  reef— ChannelB.— From  Maraa  Pass  the  barrier  reef 
extends  eastward  for  3|  miles,  about  1,600  yards  from  the  shore,  and 
inside  it  are  a  series  of  large  basins  strewn  with  coral  patches,  with 
deep  water  between,  where  anchorage  may  be  obtained  almost  any* 
where. 

Beacons. — ^The  inner  channel  here  is  marked  by  beacons  with 

colors  and  top  marks  applicable  for  navigating  from  west  to  east, 
from  Maraa  as  far  as  West  Ava-iti.  Besides  Maraa  Pass  there  are 
two  other  channels  through  the  reef,  Topiro  Pass,  1\  miles  east- 
ward of  Maraa  Pn«s.  and  WcFt  Ava-iti  Pass,  2  miles  farther  east: 
they  are  small,  deep,  and  only  praetieaMe  for  boats  in  calm  weather; 
when  the  sea  is  heavy  ihvy  are  very  dan<^eruus. 

At  Tcrehe.  about  1  mile  eastward  of  W<':~t  Ava-iti  Pass,  there  is 
a  boat  passage  in  the  reef  opposite  tlu'  lioii^e  of  the  chief  and  of  the 
church  of  Paparn.  hnfli  of  which  are  \  isiltlc  from  seaward;  tlie  cur- 
rent runs  out  sti  ongiy  and  the  passage  is  only  practicable  when  the 
swell  is  not  very  heavy. 

South  coast. — From  Maraa  Point  the  coast  trends  eastward  5^ 
niih'.N  to  Popote  Bay:  the  a])iiea ranee  of  the  country  clianges,  the 
climate  becomes  moister  tlian  the  part  between  Venus  Point  and 
Maraa  Point,  the  trees  descend  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  plain  the  orange  and  citron  flourish  abundantly. 

From  Papara  the  foot  of  the  mountains  recedes  from  the  coast, 
leaving  a  plain  about  ^  mile  broad  and  ,5  miles  long. 

Popote  Bay. — This  bay  is  formed  by  a  break  in  the  reef  about 
I  mile  wide,  and  by  some  banks  extending  500  yards  seaward  from 
the  eastern  reef,  inclosing  a  harbor  in  which  the  depth  does  not 
exceed  11  fathoms,  sand  and  gravel;  it  is  too  much  exposed  to  the 
southwesterly  swell  to  be  a  safe  anchorage,  but  is  convenient  with 
easterly  winds. 

Tahamu  River,  one  of  the  largest  in  Tahiti,  flows  into  this  hay 
from  a  deep  gorge  penetrating  to  the  middle  of  the  island. 

21540— le — 7 
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The  barrier  reef. — The  Ijan  icr  reef  recomiueiicesj  at  Malmisitea 
Point,  wliich  point  t'orius  tlie  eastoi  n  side  of  Popote  Bay,  and  is  one 
of  the  hi^^hest  of  the  generally  low  points  on  thi*  southi'rn  side  of  the 
island.  The  reef,  extending  abont  1  mile  from  the  land,  forms  a 
cnrvc  for  more  than  3  miles  eastward  to  Aifa  Pass  and  incloses  ihe 
large  basin  of  Atimaouo,  with  depths  of  from  8  to  16  fathoms, 
which,  although  strewn  with  coral  patches  offers  nomerous  anchor- 
ages which,  during  the  prosperous  times  of  eotton  cultiTation  in  this 
neighborhood,  were  much  frequented.  These  inner  channels  and  pas- 
sagiBS  are  beaconed  according  to  the  French  system,  and  for  entering 
from  seaward  by  the  Aifa  Pass. 

Teovaraa  Pass  is  at  the  western  end  of  the  Atimaouo  Basin, 
about  1  mile  southeastward  of  Popote  Bay;  it  is  wide  but  has  only 
18  feet  water  on  it.  Directly  exposed  to  the  swell  from  the  south- 
westward,  it  is  more  of  a  bar  than  a  pass,  and  the  sea  almost  always 
breaks  across  it.  Small  vessels  may  possibly  use  it  when  easterly 
winds  prevent  their  getting  out  of  Aifa  Pass,  as  they  can  make  sure 
that  the  bar  is  practicable  before  getting  under  way,  but  they  should 
never  attempt  to  enter  by  it  under  any  circumstances. 

Aifa  Pass. — This  pass  is  formed  by  a  break  400  yards  wide  in 
the  barrier  reef,  obstructed  on  the  western  side  by  a  bar  extending 
about  400  yards  seaward,  leaving  an  oblique  channel  about  100  yards 
wide  between  it  and  the  point  of  the  casterTi  reef,  which  latter  point 
is  steep-to  and  clean.  This  pass  is  often  dangerous,  and  with  the 
heavy  swell  from  the  southward,  so  commonly  experienced,  the  cur- 
rent running  out  against  tlic  sea  causes  heavy  breakers  right  across 
the  entrance,  when  it  would  be  the  height  of  rashness  to  attempt 
entering:. 

Directions.  To  enter  Aifa  Pass  in  a  sailing  vessel  make  sure  that 
the  sea  is  not  in  the  danfrerons  state  just  described,  and  that  there 
is  a  fresh  breeze  inside  the  reefs.  Steer  about  'o29^^  passing  close 
to  the  point  of  the  reef  on  the  easteni  :cle.  and  then  haul  up  to  311°. 
Four  coral  patches  will  then  be  left  on,  tlie  port  hand,  with  a  small 
sandy  islet  on  the  most  northern.  T!ien  pass  between  two  small 
patclies.  awash,  each  marked  by  a  red  Inioy,  oOO  yards  np:n-t.  lying 
just  westward  of  the  south  point  of  Mapeti  Island,  whicli  is  ru  ar  the 
northwestern  end  of  the  eastern  reef.  Then,  keeping  a  little  to  port, 
leave  a  coral  patch,  whose  northern  point  is  marked  by  a  black  bea- 
con, on  the  port  hand.  Another  coral  patch  lies  30')  yards  south- 
westward  of  the  ab(»\e  patch  and  is  also  marked  by  a  black  beacon. 

Aucliorage  may  be  obtained  between  the  two  black  beacons  and 
the  hind  in  from  11  to  IG  fathoms,  sand,  close  to  the  house  of  the 
chief  of  Mataiea,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river. 

A\'hen  going  to  sea  pass  close  to  the  point  of  the  eastern  reef. 
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Bautirare  Pass  (lat.  17^  4C/  S..  Umrr.  149''  22'  W.),  nhout  l\ 
miles  eastward  of  Aifa  Pass  is  the  lu'st  jiass  in  Tahiti;  it  is  400  yurds 
wide,  open  to  the  southward*  perfectly  ch'ar,  very  deep,  arid  piacti- 
cable  at  all  times.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  chiimu  l  near  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  reef  is  Pururii  Islet,  about  1,000  yards 
inside  the  outer  line  of  breakers. 

Papeuriri  Bay. — The  pass  opens  in  Papeuriri  Bay,  which  ex- 
tends about  850  yards  each  way.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the 
depth  varies  from  8  to  13  fathoms,  black  sand;  lesser  deptlis  of 
5  fathoms  extend  at  most  to  150  yards  from  the  shore.  The  coast 
is  lined  ^th  sandy  beach,  and  the  A'airaharaha  River  discharges 
into  the  bay  opposite  the  pass. 

Anchorage,  generally  safe,  may  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the  bay, 
and  especially  near  Pururu  Islet.  The  pass  is,  however,  so  wide 
that  a  vessel  would  not  be  sheltered  from  strong  winds  and  a  heavy 
sea  from  the  sonthward,  but  would  have  to  enter  one  of  the  channels 
communicfiting  either  with  Aifa  Pass  on  the  west  or  with  Tema- 
raiiri  Pass  cn  the  east. 

Otutara  Channel,  which  connects  the  ancliorage  opposite  Aifa 
Pa.ss  w  ith  Papeuriri  Bay.  is  a  nai  row  inner  beaconed  channel  about 
l,r>50  yards  long  and  M)  yards  wide  i!>  the  narrowest  pari,  having 
a  depth  of  from  8  to  II  fathoms,  with  th«»  exf'eption  of  two  shoal 
pafrhi'-;  nn  v  Irrh  there  are  only  -V,'  and  '^l  fallioms. 

South  coast.— From  Otiaroa  Point,  opposite  Ptirnni  Tslet.  the 
cm<t  IkikIs  to  thv  nortliward  for  about  \  mile,  and  then  trends 
irre^uliuly  r;:stward  3  milt-v  to  f^iicoa  Point,  which  point  f-'c^^ 
Hotninatuu  I'ass.  Tlir  iiinuiitaiiis.  xNooded  to  tlie  base,  are  ont 
into  a  scrios  of  gorges,  parallel  with  one  another,  from  wiiich  several 
rivers  flow. 

Temarauri  Pass,  also  called  Papeari  Pass,  is  about  1.000  yards 
westward  of  Ilotnmatuu  Pass,  and  prives  access  to  a  series  of  basins 
extending  westward  for  about  1]  miles  and  communicating  by  a 
narrow  channel  with  Papeuriri  Bay.  It  is  200  yards  wide  and 
600  yards  long  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  but  the  eastern  reef 
extends  southwest  by  south  right  in  front  of  the  pass  and  forms  a 
bar  which  it  is  generally  unwise  to  cross.  The  pass  thus  foims  an 
elbow  at  its  mouth  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 

A  small  reef  awash,  marked  by  a  red  spindle  beacon,  lies  about  550 
yards  inside  the  entrance  and  about  100  yards  from  the  eastern  reef, 
leaving  a  passage  about  150  yards  wide  between  it  and  the  western 
reef. 

IMrection8« — On  entering  this  pass  steer  852**,  leaving  the  point 
of  the  western  reef  about  100  yards  on  the  port  hand:  after  round- 
ing this  point,  alter  course  to  812**.  looking  out  for  the  isolated  reef 
on  the  starboard  hand. 
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Papeari  Harbor  (lat.  17'=  45'  S.,  long.  Ud''  21'  W.)  — Temarauri 
Pass  opens  out  in  rupeari  Harbor,  an  anchorage  about  1,000  yards 
long  and  800  yards  wide,  separated  by  a  point  projecting  from  the 
barrier  reef  to  within  400  yards  of  the  shore  from  a  second  basin 
named  Port  Ataiti.  This  point  and  bank  projecting  from  the  bar- 
rier reef  leave  a  passage  into  Port  Ataiti  only  100  yards  wide  between 
them  and  the  land,  wilh  nothing  leas  than  5  fathoms. 

Bock. — ^A  coral  rock,  with  a  depth  of  3  fathoms,  and  10  fathoms . 
around,  is  situated  at  i  mile  southeastward  of  Ofaiharata. 

Motttoini  ChanneL— -This  channel  leads  from  Papeari  Harbor 
to  Ataiti.  It  is  used  by  the  vessels  of  the  Union  Steamship  Co.  of 
3,000  tons. 

The  northeastern  point  of  the  bank  and  many  of  the  shoals  within 
are  marked  by  beacons. 

Anchorage* — The  depths  in  Papeari  Harbor  vary  between  18 
and  19  fathoms,  sand  or  mud.  The  usual  anchorage  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pass  at  from  400  to  550  yards  from  the  land,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  a  small  rivulet. 

Ataiti  Harbor,  or  Basin,  is  1^  miles  long  and  from  500  to  1,200 
yards  wide,  and  is  an  open  space  between  the  shore  and  bsirrier  reef, 
with  depths  v;h  viT)<2:  between  5  and  8  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

Hotumatuu  Pass  is  a  hroak  in  the  barrier  reef  300  yards  wide. 
Tt  is  more  of  a  ciil-rlc-sac  than  a  pass,  as  it  docs  not  lead  into  any 
important  basin.  Small  veR<?rl«  may,  however,  find  shelter  from 
westerly  winds  nt  the  liead  of  the  pass,  in  the  Port  of  Paul,  where 
the  depth  is  from  0  to  lii  feet  only. 

South  coast.  -From  Oneroa  I'oint  liie  coast  takes  a  sharp  turn 
and  trends  northeastward  about  '2  mile.s  to  Tara\ao  Isthmus,  two 
deep  bays  1  docked  with  coral  bicakiiifr  its  preneral  direction.  The 
mountains,  wooded  from  top  to  bottom,  approacli  the  sea  and  fall 
abruptly  to  the  isthmus,  which  is  only  about  100  feet  high. 

From  the  isthmus  the  coast  returns  parallel  to  itself  for  about  1 
mile  to  Teaua  Point,  forming  Port  Phaeton,  about  650  yards  wide. 
From  Teaua  Point  the  coast  trends  southeastward  1  nule  to  Tohautu 
Point,  which  direction  it  preserves  to  the  southeastward. 

Aspect. — ^From  the  isthmus  to  Tohautu  the  coast  is  low,  wooded, 
and  broken  by  deep  bays  blocked  with  coral.  At  the  entrance  to  one 
of  these,  Mitirapa  Bay,  is  a  bridge,  about  midway  between  Teaua 
and  Tohautu.  The  land  rises  in  gentle  and  uniform  slopes  to  the 
high  and  rugged  mountains  in  the  center  and  southern  part  of  the 
Taiarapu  Peninsula. 

From  Tohautu  Point  the  hills  approach  and  almost  overlook  the 
sea.  The  first  of  these,  Farei  Hill,  has  a  bare  rounded  summit  over- 
looking Tohautu,  and  forming  a  good  mark  from  seaward  by  which 
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to  make  the  two  whitt-  pyramids  placed  at  Tohauiu  as  a  leading 
mark  intt)  Tepnto  Pass. 

Fn  la  liotniiiatuu  Pass,  the  barrier  reef  trends  eastward  for  1 
mWv  to  Teputu  J*ass,  and  tlien  turns  suddenly'  southeastward  and  in 
that  direction  along  ilie  coast. 

Port  Phaeton  (lat.  W  44'  S.,  long.  UO"*  19'  W.).--Teputo  and 
Katu  Passes. — ^Teputo  Pass  is  the  most  direct  entrance  to  Port 
Phaeton,  but  though  the  outer  opening  through  the  reefs  is  nearly 
400  yards  in  width,  for  a  distance  of  about  200  yards  it  is  only  130 
yards  wide,  though  deep  and  clear  of  dangers.  This  brealc  in  the 
barrier  reef  is  at  the  angle  where  it  commences  to  trend  away  to 
the  southeastward.  At  400  yards  within  the  entrance  the  western 
reef  curves  away  to  the  northwestward,  and  the  eastern  reef  turns 
sharply  eastward.  Inside,  and  in  front  of  the  gap,  is  the  Ma  tu  hu 
Reef,  a  large  coral  reef  of  irregular  form  about  1,000  yards  long  from 
south  to  north,  and  marked  at  its  northern  extreme  by  a  tripod 
beacon.  This  bank  divides  the  opening:  into  two  distinct  passes, 
that  of  Teputo  on  the  eastern,  and  of  Matu  on  the  western  side. 
The  latter  is  about  400  yards  wide,  but  has  a  small  bank  in  the 
middle,  leavinpr  a  deep  channel  about  IdO  yards  wide  between  it  and 
Ma  tu  hu  Reef;  it  forms  a  sharp  elbow,  however,  and  not  being 

marked  by  beacons  should  not  be  attempted  except  in  case  of 

neeeccitv 

Leading  beacons. — Two  white  pyramids  in  line  08°  form  the 
leading  mark  for  Teputo  Pas«?:  the  front  bcnron  is  placed  at  the 
extreme  end  of  Tohautn  Point,  the  rear  beacdn  ne;n-  tin*  foot  of  the 
northern  slope  of  l-'arei  Mill,  which  hill,  as  before  stated,  forms  a 
good  «2:'iide  to  their  locality  when  approaching  from  j^eaward. 

DiRF.cTioxs. — Directly  a  ve.sfiel  is  fairly  through  the  pass  m  enter- 
ing, the  line  of  the  beacons  has  to  be  quitted  and  a  0°  course  steered 
through  the  Toliuutu  Basin,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ma  tu  hu 
Reef,  at  the  northern  end  of  which,  where  stands  tlie  tripod  beacon 
before  mentioned,  the  Main  and  Teputo  Channels  reunite. 

From  the  northern  end  of  Ma  tu  hu  Bank  the  channel  ui>  to  Port 
Phaeton  is  400  yards  wide  between  the  reefs  and  from  8  to  16 
fathoms  deep.  Halfway  between  Ma  tu  hu  Seef  and  Teaua  Point, 
Toamote  Beef  on  the  western  side  is  marked  by  a  black  beacon  on  its 
eastern  extreme.  There  is  also  a  small  patch  near  Teaua,  at  which 
point  the  channel  opens  into  Port  Phaeton. 

Port  Phaeton  is  more  than  1  mile  long  from  Teaua  Point  to 
Taravao  Isthmus.  Near  the  head  of  the  port  is  a  stone  jetty  built 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  reef  to  facilitate  landing;  it  is  connected  by 
a  carnage  road  with  Fort  Taravao  and  with  the  main  road  of  the 
island.   The  sides  of  the  harbor  are  indented  by  deep  bays  blocked 
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with  coral,  but  in  the  middle  there  is  a  channel  400  yards  wide  and 
quite  clear,  affording  anchorage  anywhere  in  from  5  to  11  fathoms, 
with  excellent  holding-ground  of  mud.  Where  the  coral  reefs  pro- 
ject into  the  harbor  they  are  marked  by  beacons. 

Toahutu  Basin— Anchorage.— Toahutu  Basin,  just  inside  the 
pass,  affords  safe  anchorage  in  the  western  part,  and  the  reefs  on 
the  eastern  side  are  marked  by  beacons;  the  anchorage  is  about  1.000 
ynrds  long  north  and  south,  by  500  yards  wide,  in  from  16  to  2*2 
futlunns,  sand  and  mud.  With  Toahutu  Point  bearing  79"^  and 
Hitirapa  Bridge  23'',  there  is  270  yards  swinging  room  in  Vl  di- 
rections. 

Caution.  The  Teputo  Pass  is  only  recommended  for  sailing  ves- 
sels, in  fine  weather.  With  a  hoa\y  southwesterly  swell  in  the  nar- 
row pnvt  of  the  pass,  there  is  great  risk  of  a  sea  striking  a  ship  on 
the  port  quarter  iind  forcing  her  bow  around  to  p(jrt  and  the  vessel 
on  to  the  rocks  on  the  weatb«^r  sidf  hofore  she  can  be  kept  away 
again.  In  such  weatlier  it  is  best  to  enter  by  the  Tapueraha  Pass 
and  then  to  proceed  by  the  inner  channel  to  Port  Phaeton. 

South  coast. — From  Teputo  Pass  the  l)arrier  reef  trends  suutli- 
eastsvard  about  T)  miles  to  East  Ava-iti  Pass.  At  2^  miles  from 
Teputo  Pass  is  Tapueraha  Pass,  and  the  barrier  reef  between  the  two, 
which  is  about  1.000  yards  wide,  is  named  Temaino  Reef. 

Tapueraha  Pass  is  about  COO  yards  wide,  but  the  navigable  chan- 
nel is  narrowed  l»y  a  shoal  extending  southward  about  300  yartU 
fr6m  Temaino  Reef,  over  which  there  are  only  from  9  to  12  feet 
water^  and  by  a  shoal  from  the  southern  reef,  over  which  there  ai*e 
tibout  3  fathoms,  leaTing  a  deep  channel  about  200  yards  wide  be- 
tween them.  When  within  these  shoals  the  pass  rapidly  opens  out. 

As  before  remarked,  with  a  westerly  swell  this  pass  is  much  to  he 
preferred  to  Teputo  Pass  when  bound  for  Port  Phaeton. 

DlTectionB. — Off  Riri  Point  the  passage  is  very  narrow,  a  reef 
lying  in  mid-channel;  the  western  passage  is  the  straighter  and 
better. 

Anchorages. — ^Inside  the  pass  is  a  safe  harbor  about  1,600  yards 
wide,  with  anchorage  in  from  10  to  22  fathoms.  The  swell  enters 
by  the  pass  and  breaks  upon  the  beadi.  At  550  yards  inside  the 
entrance  is  t)ie  Roae  Reef,  a  small  patch  with  3f  fathoms;  another 
patch,  the  Tahire  Reef,  of  only  5  feet,  lies  about  550  yards  stvuth- 
eastward  of  the  entrance. 

Between  Temaino  Reef  and  the  shore  is  a  narrow  't.-nuel  nirrked 
with  beacons,  connecting  Tohautu  Basin  with  this  harbor;  and  an- 
other channel,  500  yards  wide,  leads  into  Port  Vairao,  tin-  larjre 
basin  to  the  southward,  in  which  there  is  generally  muddy  bottom 
with  from  8  to  IG  fathoms  water;  there  are  several  reefs  ivnrked  bv 
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beacoii5»  and  anchorage  may  be  obtained  almost  uiiy where  iitnong 
them. 

Port  Vairao.— Telephonic  communication  with  Papiete  is  main- 
tained, and  there  is  coach  communication  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Fresh  water  can  be  obtained  from  Vayii  Biver,  but  should  not  be 
ueed  for  drinking  purposes. 

Soufh  coast. — Southward  of  Port  Vairao  is  a  rounded  point 
where  the  coast  turns  to  t}ie  eastward  for  about  600  yards  niid  then 
trends  southeastward  for  about  1^  miles  to  the  low  Point  Aiahuku, 
close  to  which  is  the  village  Teahupu;  it  then  continue-^  in  the  -\  ^^Q 
direction  for  1|  miles  to  the  low  point  Fare  Mahora,  after  -.vliich  it 
trends  eastward  for  d  miles  to  Fareara  Point,  the  southeastern  ex- 
treme of  tlie  Taiarapu  Peninsula. 

Pehoa  Channel. — This  channel,  which  connects  Port  Vairao  with 
the  basin  of  Tcahiipu  is  beaconed  and  can  be  used  by  vessels  of  180 
feet  in  lenfrth.  In  proceeding"  through  from  the  northward  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  finro  reef  projects  some  distance  beyond 
the  line  joining:  the  second  and  third  Idack  beacons. 

Aspect.  -The  whole  of  this  coast  is  dominated  by  hi^h  moun- 
tains, between  which  aie  deep  gorges  and  valleys  trending  toward 
the  center  of  tlie  peninsula. 

East  Ava-iti  Pass  (lat.  IT  50'  S.,  long.  149"  17'  W.).— This  is 
a  6m-d\l  pass  about  13U  yards  wide  and  4UU  yards  long,  with  from  13 
to  IG  feet  water  at  the  entrance;  it  is  only  practicable  in  very  fine 
wenther  and  for  vessels  of  small  tonnage. 

The  barrier  reef. — From  East  A\a-iti  Pass  the  reef  curves  east- 
ward for  2.^  miles,  past  Ava-ino  Pass,  to  TIavaj  Pass,  on  the  eastern 
bide  of  which  it  rejoins  the  shore  at  Fare  Mahora  Point,  leaving 
only  a  boat  channel  along  the  shore  into  Port  Beaumanoir.  It  then 
trends  eastward  for  about  4  miles,  at  about  1,000  yards  from  the 
shore,  past  Puuotohe  Pass  as  far  as  Vaiau  Pass,  situated  opposite 
a  valley  of  the  same  name. 

Beyond  Vaiau  Pass,  it  trends  east<southea8twai*d  for  1  mile  and 
then  turns  sharply  to  the  northward  to  within  200  yards  of  the  shore, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Tutataroa  Pass.  It  thus  forms  a  point 
beyond  which  the  line  of  reef  continues  in  a  series  of  coral  banks 
along  the  coast  at  about  1  mile  from  the  shore. 

Inside  this  line  of  reefs  are  some  basins  of  deep  water,  which  are, 
however,  much  encumbered  by  coral  patches,  and  the  passes  through 
the  reefs  are  narrow  and  often  shallow,  so  that  they  can  only  be  made 
usn  of  in  fine  weather. 

Taomaere  Channel.— This  channel,  which  leads  out  of  the  south- 
west end  of  Teahupu  Basin,  is  only  navigable  foi*  small  vessels 
of  less  tha^  120  feet  in  length.  The  current  runs  at  times  as  much  as 
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6  knots  toward  Hu\  ae  Pass.  The  seaward  side  is  the  less  dangerous, 
as  the  bottom  is  of  snnd  and  friable  coral,  while  on  the  land  side  it 
is  very  uneven  nnd  hard. 

Ava-ino  Pass  is  about  600  yards  wide,  but  is  only  a  bar  which 
ought  never  to  be  used  by  vessels.  Boats  can  only  enter  when  the 
sea  is  calm,  and  have  always  to  be  carefid  of  the  blind  rollers. 

Havae  Pass  is  at  the  southeastern  end  of  the  basin  of  Tealuipu, 
near  Fare  Mahora  Point  and  opposite  a  ridge  which  separates  the 
valleyp  ^fahire  and  Vaiaia. 

This  f  n-^^'^  is  straight,  dco]>,  and  clear.  200  yards  wide  and  400  yards 
iong,  out  into  a  small  circular  basin,  where  anchorn«ri'  may 

be  obtained  in  13  fathoms,  sand,  with  swinprinpf  room  of  200  yards. 
This  basin  being  ojien  to  the  pass,  is  not  sheltered  from  the  swell 
from  south  westward,  and  can  only  be  considered  a  temporary  anchor- 
age. 

Teahupu  Basin. — On  its  northwestern  side  is  the  channel,  50 
yards  wide  and  300  yards  long,  leading  into  the  narrow  but  well- 
sheltered  basin  of  Teahui)u,  where  the  holding  ground  is  good ;  but, 
when  anch'^icd  in  the  middle,  there  is  less  than  150  yards  swinging 
room* 

Port  Beaumanoir  or  Toanoano  (lat.  17^  51'  S.,  long.  149°  12' 
W.). — ^The  basin,  8  miles  long  and  about  800  yards  wide,  between 
the  harrier  reef  and  the  shore,  commences  at  Fare  Mahora  Point 
and  extends  eastward  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Vaiarava,  where  its 
waters  join  those  of  Port  Vaiau  by  the  Puforatiai  OhanneL  It  has 
general  depths  of  from  13  to  22  fieithoms,  sand  and  mud,  and  good 
holding  ground. 

The  port  is  clear  of  dangers  except  that  from  a  low  point  about 
at  its  center,  a  reef  extends  300  yards  from  the  shore.  The  port  is 
closed  at  its  western  end,  except  for  the  small  boat  channel  already 
mentioned. 

A  pathway  Idids  up  the  Vaiarava  Valley  and  through  a  gorge  to 
the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  it  is  the  only  practicable 
pathway  across  the  peninsula. 

Puuotdhe  Fa88>  about  1|  miles  eastward  of  Havae  Pass,  is  nearly 
400  yards  wide,  but  the  eastern  side  is  occupied  by  a  shoal,  which 
leaves  a  channel  about  50  yards  wide,  and  8|  fathoms  deep,  practi- 
cable only  in  fine  weather.  The  pass  is  only  100  yards  long  and 
opens  out  quickly  after  the  breakers  are  passed  into  Port  Beaumanoir* 

Vaiau  Pass.— Vaian  Pass,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  penin- 
sula, lies  opposite  Mount  Faretua,  a  large  mountain  whose  summit^ 
8,189  feet  high,  is  well  marked.  The  break  in  the  reef  is  200  yards 
wide,  l)ut  a  reef  awash  divides  it  into  two  channels.  The  eastern 
channel  is  narrow  and  winding,  and,  although  4|  fathoms  deep,  is 
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only  practicable  for  boats  in  fine  weather.  The  western  channel  is 
100  yards  wide,  but  has  a  small  coral  head,  on  which  are  2|  fathoms, 
projecting  a  short  distance  northwestward  of  the  middle  reef.  The 
outer  point  of  the  western  ceef  extends  400  yards  seaward,  but  is 
^eep-to  inside  the  pass. 

Vaiau  Port.— Innde  the  barrier  reef  is  the  open  space  called  Port 
. Vaiao,  about  1  mile  long  and  600  yards  wide,  with  depths  of  from  10 
to  22  fathoms,  mud,  its  western  end  opening  into  Port  Beaumanoir* 
Although  containing  a  great  number  of  isolated  shoals,  it  aflfords 
fair  anchorage  in  16  fathoms,  with  S270  yards  swinging  room,  south- 
westward  of  Maraetiria  Point,  the  low  projection  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  Vaiau  Biver. 

There  are  two  openings  into  Port  Vaiau,  viz,  that  just  described^ 
and  the  Tutataroa  Pass. 

Tutataroa  Pass  is  situated  between  the  shore  and  the  barrier 
reef,  which  turns  to  the  northward  toward  the  coast  at  about  1  mile 
eastward  of  Vaiau  Pass.  It  is  200  yards  wide  and  800  yards  long 
in  a  westerly  direction ;  the  fringing  reef  does  not  extend  more  than 
100  yards  from  the  beach,  but  is  prolonged  at  the  entrance  by  a  small 
patdi  of  6  feet,  which  leaves  the  deep  channel  nearly  150  yards  wide; 
another  patch  projerts  from  the  fringing  reef  where  the  pass  opens 
into  Port  Vaiau.  The  barrier  reef  is  steep-to  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  pass. 

East  coast — ^Aspect. — From  Tutataroa  Pass  the  southeastern 
coast  of  Taiarapu  Peninsula,  trends  eastward  2  miles  to  Rapae 
Point,  and  then  northeastward  2  miles  to  Vaiote  Vailey)  opposite 

which  the  barrier  reef,  awash,  recommences. 

The  part  of  the  coast  not  defended  by  l»arripr  reef,  awash,  presents 
a  very  different  appearance  to  that  pait  which  is  so  defended;  the 
mountains  fall  precipitately  to  the  sea,  formintr  a  line  of  steep  clitfs, 
again«:t  which  the  sea  breaks  furiously  with  fresh  breezes  from  the 

east^'n  r(] 

Faratara  Reef. — The  harrier  reef,  as  a  scries  of  submerged  reefs 
named  Faratara  Reef,  lies  from  1  to  1^  miles  to  seaward.  This  reef 
and  bank  has  from  21  to  11  fathoms  over  it,  ;ni(l  the  heavv  swell 
from  the  south westwa id  which  strikes  upon  it,  to<retlier  with  the  sea 
raised  bv  ensterly  winds,  cause  tremendous  breakers. 

Betwi't  ii  the  Faratara  Reef  and  the  shore  there  is  deej)  water  inter- 
sperf^ed  with  banks:  the  whole  vicinity  sliould  be  rarefiilly  avoided. 

From  ^*aiote  Vnlley  the  coast  trends  northward  for  alxnit  o  miles 
to  the  fine  valley  of  Vaitoto.   Very  little  is  known  about  this  scftion. 

Barrier  reef. — The  reef  awash,  which  commence-  otl  \'ai(»tc.  ex- 
tends along  the  coact  to  the  northward  about  1  mile  from  the  shore; 
two  wooded  islct>.  iiamed  Fenuuino  and  Tiere,  are  situated  near  the 
southern  end  of  this  reef.  oppo.sit*'  Tomotai  Valley.   A  pass  lying 
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between  these  islets  and  the  reef  of  the  islet  Tehuaroto,  near  the 
shore,  leads  to  an  snchorage  opposite  this  valle^'. 

Caution — Tomotai  Pass. — This  is  a  dangerous  pass  which  has 
a  westerly  direction,  and,  when  entering  or  leaving,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  near  the  northern  reef  to  avoid  some  sunken  rocks.  When 
Fcnuaino  Islets  are  on  the  starboard  beam  on  entering,  alter  course 
to  the  nortliward  to  gain  the  anchorage. 

Alurua  Pass  (lat.  17^  49'  S.,  long.  140  07'  W.)  is  about  1  mile 
9®  of  Tomotai  Pass;  the  sharp  peak  of  Mount  Teiehe  in  line  with 
the  pyramid  nt  thv  foot  of  Mount  Aiurua  bearing  27G°.  leads  in, 
avoiding  the  spit  of  13  feet  which  extends  200  yards  from  the  bar- 
rier reef  on  the  northern  side  of  the  pass,  and  reduces  the  tleep  water 
widtli  of  the  pass  to  about  100  yards.  In>ide  to  the  southward  is  the 
anchoiiifri'  alrondy  mentioned  as  also  roatlied  l)y  the  Tomotai  Pass; 
and  to  till'  northward  \s  a  good  harbor,  which  comninnirMf with 
Vaionifa  Pa»s  about  3  miles  farther  north  by  a  deep  channel,  but  in 
which  are  many  scattered  coral  patches  requiring  great  care  in  its 
navigation. 

East  coast. — From  Aiurua  Pass  the  coast  treads  northward  2^ 
mik's  lo  Vaitoto  Point,  where  a  river  of  the  same  name  flowjs  into 
the  sea  through  four  mouths  in  expanding  from  a  single  stream 
through  a  deep  and  bold  gorge  which  penetrates  far  into  the  inte- 
rior. The  ])oint  is  the  eastern  extreme  of  low  land  projecting  about 
600  yar{Ls  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ami  i.s  formed  by  the 
debris  brought  down  by  the  river. 

From  Viatoto  the  coast  is  bordered  by  low  ground  from  200  to  300 
yards  wide,  trending  northwestward  3  miles  to  Tautira  Point,  from 
whence  it  turns  westward  toward  the  Isthmus  of  Taravao. 

Taatira  Pointy  on  which  is  an  important  village,  is  a  ttmgue  of 
low  wooded  land  about  600  yaixls  wide,  extending  northward  f  mile 
from  the  general  line  of  the  coast  and  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains and  is  formed  by  the  deposits  from  the  Valtepiha  River,  one  of 
the  largest  streams  in  Tahiti. 

The  barrier  reef  fronts  the  coast  from  Aiurua  Pass  to  Tautira 
Point  at  1,000  yards  and  less  from  the  shore,  inclosing  channels  and 
basins  of  deep  water  inside.  From  Vaionifa  Pass  it  trends  north- 
westward in  a  straight  line,  rounding  Tautira  Point  at  only  400 
yards  and  breaking  off  abruptly  just  westward  of  the  point,  where 
there  is  a  gap  with  very  deep  water  800  yards  wide  before  the  reef 
again  commences. 

Between  Vaionifa  and  Tautira  theie  is  :i  smaller  gap  about  400 
yar'l-  ^>  i  lf  in  which  there  are  only  0  feet  water. 

Vaionifa  Pass  is  about  iOO  yards  wide.  300  yards  long,  and  open 
to  the  northeastward.  T\u'  point  of  the  reef  on  the  northern  side 
extends  eastward  about  100  yards,  but  the  remainder  of  the  pass  is 
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safe.  Inside  and  just  opposite  the  pan  at  800  yai'da  from  the  shore  is 
a  small  patch  with  only  3  feet  water,  marked  by  a  beacon. 

DireetionB.— To  enter  the  pass  steer  284^  in  mid^channel  with 
the  highest  peak  of  Mount  Boniu  showing  over  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vaionifa. 

Between  this  pass  and  Tautira  there  is  a  channel  from  400.  to  600 
yards  wide  and  2^  miles  long  which  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac  at  the  north- 
ern end,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  boat  passage  to  the  village. 
There  are  from  10  to  87  fathoms,  mud,  almost  everywhere,  but  at 
the  northern  end  the  soundings  decrease  gradually  to  16  and  8 
fiithoms. 

Bock. — Crab  rock,  marked  by  a  beacon,  lies  in  the  fairway  of  this 
channel,  about  1  mile  northwestward  of  Vaionifa  Pass. 

Northeast  coast. — I'luni  Tautira  Point  the  coast  trends  west- 
ward 5  miles  to  a  short  distance  beyond  Pucu  village.  The  general 
dii*ection  is  straight,  but  two  low  and  wooded  points,  Pihaa  and 
Faraari,  project  about  HOO  yards  to  seaw-n  d;  the  first  at  2^  miles 
.  from  Tautira,  the  second  about  1  mile  farther  on.  The  mountains 
behind,  from  which  numerous  cascades  descend,  are  steep  and  cliffy. 

The  only  large  break  m  the  mountains  is  Haavini  ^'alley,  which 
opens  between  Pihaa  and  Faraari  Points.  Tho  lowland  between 
the  foot  of  the  l^oll^tni^^  iinu  the  sen  is  \  ery  uanow,  except  at  the 
two  points  and  in  tlie  entrance  of  the  valley. 

The  barrier  reef,  which,  as  before  de.'vcrihed,  ends  .so  abruptly 
westwMi'd  of  Tautira  Point,  recommences  {  mile  farther  westward, 
forming,  with  the  i)oint.  Tautira  Bay  or  Cooks  Anchoraj^e.  It  then 
trends  parnllel  with  the  coast  at  1.000  yards  from  the  shoie  to  a  short 
distance  beyond  Pihaa  Point,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  the  broad 
Taharua  Pass,  westward  of  which  it  curves  around  Faraari  Point 
at  a  distance  of  OOU  yards  for  1  mile  beyorul  that  point. 

These  it»efs  are  separated  from  the  shore  by  passes  and  basins  of 
deep  water  named  Ports  Pihaa  and  Pueu. 

Tautira  Bay  (Int.  17°  45'  S.,  long.  149^^  09'  W.L  or  Cooks  An- 
choraj^e,  is  formed  by  Tautira  Point  and  reef  on  tlie  eastern  side,  and 
bv  the  barrier  reef  on  the  western  side. 

It  is  ^  mile  wide,  about  the  same  depth,  an<l  opens  to  the  north- 
^Nest,  jilFording  protection  with  winds  from  northeastward  through 
east  and  south  to  west-northwestward,  but  dangerous  with  those  be- 
tween north  and  west-noilhwestward.  Cook  anchored  several  times 
in  this  bay.  from  which  circumstance  the  name  is  derived. 

The  de|)th  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  is  from  85  to  over  60 
fathoms,  diminishing  giadually  to  the  shore.  The  bay  is  clear,  ex- 
cept a  sauiU  patch  of  2  fathoms  200  yuids  southward  of  the  point 
of  reef  on  the  western  side.  The  eastern  and  southeastern  shore  is 
lined  \s  itli  a  sandy  beach. 
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Anehorage. — ^Tfae  best  anchorage  is  at  about  400  yards  from  the 
shore  in  8^  fathoms,  sand,  with  the  extreme  of  Tantira  Point  bear- 
ing 45^ 

Pdrt  Pihaa  (lat  n*"  44'  S.,  long.  149o  11'  W.)  is  the  deep  basin, 
from  600  to  800  yards  wide  and  1^  miles  long,  between  the  barrier 
reef  and  the  shore,  extending  from  Tautira  Bay  to  Pihaa  Point,  with 
depths  nearly  everywhere  of  from  16  to  19  fathoms,  sand  and  mud. 

There  are  two  openings  into  this  port,  that  from  the  eastward 
from  Tautira  Bay  being  200  yards  wide,  but  divided  by  a  small 
2-f athom  patch ;  the  other  from  the  westward,  from  Taharoa  Pass,  Is 
only  about  60  yards  wide.  There  are  several  small. patches  and 
reefs,  especially  near  the  eastern  end,  and  anchorage  is  good  in  all 
parts  where  not  encumbered  by  shoals. 

Taharoa  Pasa  and  Bay. — ^Taharoa  Pass  is  a  break  in  the  reef 
about  800  yards  ^ide  opposite  Haavini  Valley.  Just  within  the 
entrance  is  Toatan  Shoal  about  200  yards  wide,  with  only  from  3  to 
C  feet  water  over  it;  the  channel  on  the  eastern  side  is  about  200  yards 
wide,  that  on  the  western  side  400  yards.  There  are  also  three  other  ' 
i^inall  patches  in  the  bay  from  200  to  300  yards  from  the  shore  and 
almost  on  the  line  of  points  Pihaa  and  Tautira  in  one. 

The  best  mark  for  entering  is  to  steer  163°  for  the  cascade  at 
Pihaa;  this  leads  through  the  iriidcllc  of  the  eastern  channel.  The 
barrier  roef  on  the  oiiFtern  side  is  stce|)-to. 

Port  Pueu. — Between  the  burriei-  reef  and  the  shore  is  a  deep 
channel,  which  opens  out  a  little  westward  of  Faraari  Point  and 
forms  the  basin  .")00  yards  wide  known  as  Port  Pueu,  in  wliich  the 
depth  varies  from  to  i>5  fathoms,  sand  and  mud.  Kntrnnee  to 
Port  Pueu  can  be  etlVcted  either  from  the  eastward  by  Taharoa 
Pass  or  from  the  westward, 

Tiltau  Pass. — The  channel  between  the  western  end  of  this  reef 
and  the  isolated  patch  awash  is  Tiitau  Pass.  The  deep  part  is  al»ont 
300  yards  wide. 

Two  white  triangidar  beacons,  one  on  the  beach  and  the  other  on 
Toaputae  patch,  in  line  bearing  149°  is  the  leading  mark  for  this 
pass. 

Port  Pueu  is  situated  between  the  t>arrier  reef  and  the  shore  near 
a  village  of  the  same  name,  just  westward  of  Faraari  Point;  from 
which  point  the  coast  trends  westward  for  1^  miles  to  the  low  point 
Tiitau,  the  barrier  reef  lying  parallel  with  the  shore  about  600  yards 
distant  for  1^1  miles  from  Taharoa  Pass,  and  ending  abruptly  1,000 
yards  northeastward  of  Tiitau  Point. 

At  400  yards  westward  of  this  reef,  and  northward  from  Tiitau 
Point,  is  an  isolated  patch  about  400  yards  in  diameter,  of  which  the 
central  part  is  awash. 
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Caution.— About  1,500  yards  westward  of  Farauri  Point,  iho 
barrier  reef  becomes  submerged  for  about  100  }ards;  on  this  part 
there  are  only  about  6  feet  .water,  but  in  fine  calm  weather  it  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  pass. 

NorfheaBt  eoast.— From  Tiitau  Point  the  coast  trends  westward 
to  Taravao  Isthmus,  from  thence  it  turns  and  trends  northward  ^ 
miles  to  Boudeuse  Pass. 

The  mountains,  which  are  high  and  steep  behind  Pueu,  descend  in 
a  gentle  slope  toward  the  isthmus;  they  are  generally  bounded 
toward  the  sea  by  perpendicular  cliffs,  which  overlook  a  strip  of  low* 
land  about  200  yards  wide. 

On  the  highest  part  of  the  isthmus  and  visible  from  the  sea  to  the 
eastward,  stands  Fort  Taravao. 

Northward  of  the  isthmus,  the  mountains,  densely  wooded,  form 
the  coast  line,  broken  only  by  numerous  ravines,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  those  of  Papeivi,  Yaitoare,  and  Faone;  tiie  first  at  1 
mile,  the  second  at  1^  miles,  and  the  third  at  3  miles  from  Taravao. 

The  barrier  reef. — From  the  isolated  patch  off  Tiitau  the  greater 
part  of  the  barrier  reef  is  submerged,  but  forms  a  long  chain  of  shoals 
trending  westward  for  3  miles  to  Paj^eivi  Pass,  the  deep  passage 
which  separates  it  from  the  reef  off  Vaitoarer  The  width  of  the  reef 
is  not  more  than  200  yards,  and  the  depth  varies  generally  from  9  to 
20  feet,  though  at  some  places  the  coral  is  awasOi  and  at  others  there 
ore  .5  or  0  fathoms,  foiining  passes  into  tho  basin  inside. 

Taravao  Bay  is  the  large  expanse  of  water  between  the  bnrrier 
reef  and  the  sliore.  nearly  1  mile  wide  and  more  than  3  miles  lonir. 
It  is  open  to  the  northeastward  and  exposed  to  winds  from  between 
nortli  and  east,  as  the  banks  of  the  barrier  reef  afford  insullicient 
siielter  from  the  sea  which  breaks  on  the  beach.  The  bay  is  enteied 
by  the  Tiitau  Pass,  already  described,  at  the  esteran  end;  by  the 
Motu  Nono  Pass  in  the  middle,  and  by  the  l^apeivi  Pass  at  the 
northern  end.  The  general  depth  is  from  '21  to  27  fathoms,  bhoaiing 
near  the  shore,  and  the  nuid  bottom  all'ords  good  holding  ground. 

Motu  Nono  is  a  wooded  islet  in  the  bay  inside  the  line  of  shoals, 
1,000  yards  irotn  the  shore  and  If  miles  eastward  of  Fort  Taravao. 
It  is  surrounded  b  ya  shoal  extending  nearly  200  yards  from  its 
beach. 

Two  isolated  patches  lie  296°  from  Motu  Nono,  one  at  GOO  yards 
with  2  fatlioms,  the  other  at  1  mile  with  2|  fathoms.  Another  patch, 
with  6  feet,  lies  800  yards  99°  from  the  islet. 

A  vessel  is  clear  of  all  danger  within  the  bay  with  the  southern 
extreme  of  Muto  Nono  bearing  between  110<*  and  76**. 

Kotu  Kono  IPass  is  a  depression  in  the  line  of  reefs  opposite  the 
islet  where  there  are  from  4  to  5  fathoms.  To  enter  by  this  pass, 
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steer  203*'  for  the  middle  of  the  islet,  and,  after  passing  the  line  of 
breakers,  alter  course  so  as  to  pass  at  more  than  200  yards  on  either 
side  of  the  islet.  • 

Taravao  Pass.— By  steering  245^  for  Fort  Tararao  the  line  of 
submerged  reefs  will  be  crossed  at  a  place  where  the  depth  is  about 
5  fathoms.  This  line  passes  within  200  yards  of  tiie  2 ^-fathom  patch 
1  mile  296''  from  Motu  Nono.  In  order  to  give  this  patch  a  wider 
berth  alter  course  to  port  after  crossing  the  line  of  breakers,  or  when 
the  islet  bears  IBS*". 

Papeivi  Pass,  between  the  extreme  end  of  the  submerged  reefs 
and  the  southern  point  of  the  reef  off  Vaitoare,  is  about  800  yards 
wide,  with  a  least  depth  of  6  fathoms. 

To  enter  the  pass  steer  222*^  for  Fort  Taravao,  which  course  will 
lead  100  yards  clear  of  the  reef  oflf  Vaitoarr. 

Barrier  reef. — From  Papeivi  Pass,  the  barrier  reef,  awash,  trends 
northward  pni  iiUel  with  the  coast  at  800  yards  from  the  shore  for 
1.3  miles.  whe?o  it  is  separated  by  the  Vaihi  Pass,  a  narrow  and  deep 
channel.  100  yards  wi<le.  from  the  Paratahi  Bank,  which  again  ex- 
tends 000  yards  to  tin-  northward  to  the  Faone  Pass,  400  yards  wide, 
opposite  the  Faone  Valley. 

Port  Vaitoare  is  the  basin  inclosed  botwcon  the  barrier  reefs  and 
the  shore,  whore  the  deptli  varies  from  to  27  fathoms,  sand  and 
innd.  It  is  elear  of  danjrer  with  the  exception  of  two  small  pntf^bos 
neni  the  sfnitlieiii  end.  and  the  fringing  reef  does  not  extend  more 
than  I'lo  yards  fi-din  the  lieacli. 

It  is  entered  eitlici'  \^\  tlie  l*apeivi,  thf  X'nihi.  or  the  Faone  Pnss: 
the  \':nhi  being,  iiowever,  very  narrow.  Anchorage  may  be  obtained 
an}  \\  iiei  e. 

Northeast  coast.- -Between  Faone  Valley  and  Hitiaa,  4|  miles 
to  the  northward,  the  mountains  are  very  sleep,  broken  by  nunKi*»u3 
valleys,  and  in  some  places  towering  over  tlie  sea.  A  short  distance 
northward  <.t  I'lKuie  Valley  is  a  church  with  a  spire  plainly  visible 
from  seaward. 

The  barrier  reef. — From  Fuonc  Pass  the  barrier  reef  trends 
northward  at  1,000  yards  from  the  shore  for  about  |  mile  imtil  op- 
posite the  village  of  Utuofai;  here  a  break  in  the  reef  leaves  a  gap 
1}  miles  wide  opposite  the  Popeiha  Valley;  the  reef  recommences 
opposite  Faatautia  and  extends  to  the  northward  in  a  slight  curve, 
at  about  800  yards  from  the  shore,  for  2  miles  to  the  Boiideuse  Pass 
opposite  Hitiaa. 

Faone  Anchorage  (lat.  IT''  40'  S.,  long.  U0<>  18'  W.).-— Between 
the  reef  anfl  the  shore,  northward  of  the  Faone  Pass,  is  an  anchorage 
where  protection  may  be  obtained  from  the  eastward,  but  the  swell 
rollK  in  heavily  from  north-northeast  or  southeast.   The  depth  is 
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generally  from  10  to  16  fathoms,  sand  niid  iimd.  gradually  decreas- 
ing toward  the  sandy  beach  which  linos  the  slioro. 

There  are.  however,  several  j^atchcs,  some  jieuil}  awutsh,  so  lUat 
caution  is  needed  when  using  this  anchorage.  The  best  berth  is  in 
14  fathoms,  with  the  church  bearing  214°  and  Teruafaroa  Point  175°. 

Fort  Tematoe. — Inside  the  reef  to  the  southward  of  Hitiaa  is  fi 
deep-water  chaimel  about  2  miles  in  length  and  400  yards  wide,  grad- 
ually narrowing  near  the  northern  end,  with  depths  varying  from 
13  to  22  fathoms,  mud ;  it  is  known  as  Port  Tematoe.  The  entraix^o 
from  the  southward  is  300  yards  wide,  and  anchorage  may  be  ob* 
tained  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  in  about  22  fathoms.  At  the 
northern  end  there  is  only  a  boat  passage,  and  the  reefs,  extending 
much  farther  from  the  shore  than  in  the  middle  and  southern  part, 
are  marked  at  their  eastern  extremes  by  8  beacons  and  by  a  small 
tower. 

Northeast  coast— Aspect — ^From  Hitiaa  the  coast  trends  north- 
west rather  more  than  1  mile  to  the  low  woody  point,  Mata-orio, 
northward  of  which  is  the  small  bay,  Taipahia ;  from  thence  it  curves 
nortli  west  ward  for  about  1  mile  to  Putaiamo  Point. 

The  plain  near  the  coast  is  from  200  to  600  yards  wide  as  far  as 
Mata-orio  Point,  beyond  which  the  mountains  come  close  down  to 
the  shore.  At  ^  mile  northwestward  of  Putaiamo  Point  is  Maha* 
ena  village  and  church,  where  two  rivers  discharge  into  the  sea  near 
a  sandy  beach. 

The  barrier  reef. — Northward  of  Hitiaa  Point  the  barrier  reef 
is  broken  by  Boudeuse  Pass,  beyond  which  it  trends  northward  for 
nboTit  ]  mile,  with  a  low  wooded  islet  nt  each  end,  viz,  Oputotara  at 
the  southern  and  Variararu  at  tlie  northern  end 

Northward  of  Vnriararn  the  reef  is  subnier<red  for  alxuit  1.000 
yards,  formin^r  a  shallow  pass,  in  the  (hn-pest  jvu  t  of  which  is  a 
fathom  channel,  praeticahle  otdv  iii  tine  weather.  The  reef  then 
comes  to  the  snrfar**  iind  trends  northwestward  about  1  mile  to 
abreast  of  Putaiamo  i'omt,  nfte.v  which  it  extends  for  l.OOO  yards, 
with  depths  of  from  2  to  3  fathoms  over  it,  to  Mahaojia  Pass. 

Motu  Puuru  ^N'ansouty. — There  are  two  lov,  wooded  islets  on 
this  reef,  one  named  Motu  Puuru,  1,000  yai  ds  northeastward  of  Mata- 
orio  Point:  the  other,  Nansouty  Islet,  1,000  yards  farther  north  and 
1,400  yards  eastward  from  Putaiamo  Point. 

From  hence  to  Venus  Point  the  barrier  reef  does  not  again  come 
to  die  surface,  but  continues  parallel  with  the  coast  as  a  chain  of 
shoals,  the  first  of  which  is  the  Fana  or  Artemise  Shoal. 

Bondeiise  Pass  (lat.  17**  36'  S.,  long.  U9^  17'  W.)  is  opposite 
Hitiaa,  between  the  reef  off  that  point  and  Oputotara  Islet.  It  is 
about  800  yards  wide,  but  narrowed  on  the  northern  side  by  a  shoal 
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extending  about  400  yards  from  the  ialet;  in  the  middle  of  the  pass 
18  a  4|>fathom8  patch. 

The  Boudeuse  Pass  oommunicates  southward  by  a  boat  chamiel 
with  Port  Tematoe,  and  to  the  northward  with  the  channels  ina.d% 
the  reefs  and  Nansouty  Islet  as  far  northward  as  Kahaena  Pass. 

BougalnTille  EEarbor. — ^Insido  the  pass,  and  between  the  islets 
and  the  shore,  is  Bougainyille  llarbor,  an  anchorage  named  after 
the  celebrated  navigator  who  anchored  here  in  the  BoudeuM  frigate 
in  If 76.  It  is  fairly  sheltered,  but  the  bottom  is  strewn  with  coral 
heads,  among  which  Bougainville  lost  several  anchors. 

Caution  is  very  necessary,  as  there  are  several  patches  and  reefs 
scattered  about. 

"^^ft^ffr^T^f*  Pass  is  an  opening  about  ^  mile  wide  between  the  sub- 
merged reef  which  extends  1,200  yards  north  by  westward  of  Nan- 
souty Islet  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Artemise  Bank.  A  valley, 
through  which  the  Faa-iti  Kiver  runs  and  discharges  into  the  sea, 
faces  the  pass. 

A  vessel  will  enter  throii<r)i  the  middle  of  the  pass  by  brinpjinij  the 
foot  of  the  hills  which  border  the  southern  side  of  this  valley  to 
bear  230°  nn  l  i  Mining  in  on  that  line. 

The  ■\fjih!ien;i  i*ass  leads  by  the  Annpu  Channel,  presently  de- 
scribed, to  some  exposed  anchorages  to  the  northward,  but  the  best 
anchorapre  may  be  obtained  in  from  10  to  25  futhon»s,  sand  and  mud, 
between  (he  Nansouty  :ind  Motu  Puuru  Islets  and  the  shore,  shel- 
tered from  scMward  hy  the  reef  wliich  joins  tlie  islets.  Tt  is.  how- 
ever, open  to  the  northwestwartl  und  insufficiently  sheltered  in  that 
direction  by  the  submerged  reefs  extending  to  the  northward.  There 
is  also  anchora<;e  a  little  farther  southward  in  the  little  Hay  of 
Taipahia,  sheltered  by  Motu  Puuru  Islet.  The  swinging  room  at 
these  anchorages  is  very  limited,  considering  the  great  depth  of 
water,  and  the  sweU  sets  in  with  winds  from  seaward. 

There  are  several  2-fathom  patches  and  reefs  which  must  be 
avoided  when  picking  up  an  anchorage  here. 

Hortheaat  coast. — ^From  Mahaena  the  coast  trends  northwest* 
ward  1  mile  to  the  low  point  Faaru,  then  it  curves  westward  for  2| 
miles  to  Qnoheha,  beyond  which  it  trends  northwestward  1^  miles  to 
Faarumai  Valley.  The  mountains  are  close  to  the  coast,  and  the  only 
important  valley  is  that  of  Onoheha,  which  penetrates  far  into  the 
isltind,  and  has  at  its  head  the  remarkable  mountain  Hatotea  and 
on  its  eastern  side  at  the  entrance  point  Rauraia,  terminating  in  a 
precipitous  cliff. 

X  The  barrier  reef. — From  Mahaena  around  to  Venus  Point,  a  dis- 
tance of  12  miles  following  the  line  of  the  shoals,  the  barrier  reef  is 
altogether  submerged  and  forms  a  series  of  dangerous  shoals  with 
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general  depths  of  about  3  fathoms,  but  often  less,  and  ezt^ding 
from  1  mile  to  1|  miles  from  the  shore. 

Between  the  shoals  and  the  shore  are  large  open  basins  or  road- 
steads, in  which  the  depth  does  not  usually  exceed  27  fathoms,  sand, 
and  averages  from  20  to  23  fathoms  in  the  eastern  part  and  from  10 
to  12  fathoms  in  the  western  part  Anchorage  may  be  obtained  in 
these  basins,  but  the  banks  are  too  much  submerged  to  afford  shelter 
from  the  sea,  and  they  are  off  that  coast  of  the  island  which  is  the 
most  fully  exposed  to  the  prevailing  wind. 

Several  wide  passes  give  access  to  these  basins,  and  in  fine  weather 
small  vessels  can  pass  over  the  shoals  when  sure  of  the  inaiks;  but 
during  the  bad  season,  wlion  the  winds  blow  from  seaward,  the  sea  is 
very  heavy  upon  all  the  shoals,  especially  Fano. 

I'ana  or  Artemise  Shoals  (lat.  17°  32'  S.,  long.  U9°  19'  W.), 
so  nnnx  rl  fi  (>?ii  the  French  frigate  Arteirme  having  struck  on  them, 
extend  2  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  Mahaena  Pass  and 
then  turn  sharply  westwnrd  for  2  miles  to  Onohehn  Pass.  The 
soundin^rs  Viirv  from  2  to  5  fathoms,  except  in  a  sort  of  pass  ahont  1 
mile  eastward  of  Onoheha  Prt^s,  where  foi-  nine  distance  4^  fathoms 
appears  to  he  about  the  least  dej)th  over  tlie  barrier  reef. 

Clearing'  marks. — The  eastern  side  of  Motu  Puuru  in  line  with 
the  western  side  of  Nansonty  Islet  158''  leads  clear  of  the  eastern 
side  of  these  shoals,  a  close  mark. 

The  li«:hthouse  on  Venus  Point,  well  open  of  l*apenu  Point  bear- 
ing 270  clears  the  northern  side  of  the  slu  als.  The  lighthouse  in 
line  with  Papenu  Point  284°  touches  the  northern  edge  of  the  shoals. 

Venus  Point  l-<ight  is  ob.scured  when  shut  in  behind  Papenu  Point. 
It  should  therefore  be  kept  well  open  of  the  land  when  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Artemise  Shoals. 

Anapu  Channel  is  the  northern  inshore  channel  from  the 
Mahaena  Pass  between  the  southern  end  of  the  Artemise  Shoal  and 
Anapu  Point  Two  banks,  lore  Rahi  and  lore  Iti,  with  from  18  to 
18  feet  water,  lie  in  the  southern  entrance  dividing  the  channel  into 
three.  The  best  channel  is  that  nearest  and  300  yards  from  the  shore 
of  Point  Anapu.  It  is  about  200  jards  wide  and  leads  into  the  large 
basin  between  the  Artemise  Banks  and  the  shore,  and  at  its  north- 
western end  communicates  with  the  Onoheha  Pass. 

Caution. — Neither  this  nor  any  of  the  channels  inside  the  reefs 
should  be  attempted  except  when  the  weather  and  other  circum- 
stances are  su(  h  that  the  reefs  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  masthead. 

Onoheha  PaSB  is  a  channel  about  800  yards  wide  opposite  the 
valley  of  that  name,  before  mentioned;  it  has  upward  of  50  fathoms 
in  mid  channel  in  the  entrance  between  shoals  with  from  2^  to  5 
fathoms  on  either  side. 
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Mount  Matotea  a  liUe  open  westward  of  the  hills  forming  the 
eastern  side  of  the  vallej  214°  leads  through  the  pass  at  200  ^irards 
from  the  reef  on  the  eastern  side. 

North  coast. — ^From  Faanimai  Valley  the  coast  trends  westward 
2^  miles  to  the  low  point  Papenu,  which  extends  400  yards  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountains;  the  mountains  are  steep  to  the  coast  for  1 
mile  to  Utu  Turoa  Point,  and  then  recede,  forming  the  valley 
Papenu.  at  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  plain  400  yards  wide. 

Beyond  Papenu  Point  the  coast  trends  wei^ward  nearly  4  miles  to 
Venus  Point.  At  1|  miles  from  Papenu  the  sandy  beach  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  hill  named  Tapahi.  of  which  the  hia  face  is  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff;  on  the  top  of  the  hiil  is  an  old  blockliouse. 

Faaxmnai  Pass,  about  MX)  yards  wide,  is  opposite  a  valley  of  the 
same  name,  and  about  1  mile  from  Onoheha  Pass.  Inside  the  en- 
trance, at  500  yards  from  the  shore,  is  a  shoal  on  which  there  are 
onl^'    '  f:itlioins. 

PaDeiui  Pass  Oat.  17°  -JO'  S..  lori^r.  14i)^  24'  W.).  J  mdes  m»rlhwest 
of  I'  aarumai  Pass,  is  800  yards  wide  and  about  1  \  miles  fr<!m  the 
shore.  A  course  ste<'red  '2\4°  for  the  foot  of  t'li  mountain  forming 
the  entrance  nf  the  valley  on  the  wesicin  side  ieaiis  throucrh  the 
pass.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  will  be  seen  the  two  peaks  of  Mount 
Orohena. 

Maha  Honu  Pass,  11  inih>s  eastward  of  Venus  Point,  is  200  yards 
wide  and  has  from  20  to  ol  fathoms  between  banks  over  which  are 
from  2^  to  4  fathoms.  Within  the  barrier  shoals  there  are  from  17 
to  8  and  10  fathoms,  sand.  A  course  steered  14G  for  the  block- 
house on  Tapahi  Hill  leads  through  the  pass. 

Port  Uotu  Au. — At  nearly  1  mile  99°  of  the  lighthouse  on  Venus 
Point  is  the  small  wooded  islet,  Motu  Au,  less  than  200  yards  in 
length  northwest  by  west  and  opposite  direction  and  lying  about  300 
yards  from  the  shore,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  5^-fathoms  , 
channel.  This  islet  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  awash,  extending  north- 
ward 750  yards  from  the  coast,  and  prolonged  to  900  yards  to  a 
depth  of  5  fathoms. 

Between  this  reef  and  the  eastern  part  of  Venus  Point  Beef  a 
pass  550  yards  wide  and  open  to  the  northward  gives  access  to  a  bay 
at  the  head  of  which  the  small  Pupu  RiTer,  flowing  from  the  Tuaum 
Valley,  discharges  itself. 

Anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  depths  up  to  «V2  fathoms,  sand,  on 
a  gentle  slope.  With  easterly  winds. ther«$  is  tolerable  anchorage  near 
the  reef  of  Motu  Au.  hut  it  becomes  dangerous  when  the  winds  are 
strong  fmm  northeast  to  northwest.  It  is  sometimes  a  \ery  useful 
temporary  anchorage  when  strong  westerly  or  southwesterly  winds 
have  made  Matavai  Bay  and  the  Papiete  Pass  impracticable. 
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Murea  or  Eimeo  Island  (Int.  17"  30'  S.,  long.  149°  SC  W.).— 
Miiit';i  Island  lies  westwjinl  of  Tahiti,  the  cliiiiinel  separating  thom 
belli tr  ^2  niiles  wide.  Murea  was  di.>c(»\ cred  mi  July  liT,  ITGT,  niid 
named  Duke  of  York  Island;  it  hus  a  more  broken  outline  tlian  even 
Tahiti,  antl  its  numerous  peaks  are  more  distinctly  separated. 

Aspect. — The  highest  peak,  Mount  Tohivea.  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  is  3,975,  feet  high,  but  many  others  in  all  parts  of  the 
island  are  between  2,000  and  8,000  feet  in  height.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable,  Mount  Mouaputa,  has  a  hole  completely  through  it  near 
the  summit,  through  which  daylight  may  lie  seen  on  a  southeasterly 
bearing. 

The  island  is  almost  an  equilateral  triangle  in  shape,  each  side  being 
about  9  miles  in  length,  and  the  northern  side  taking  about  an  east 
and  west  direction ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier  reef,  through  which 
are  several  passes  to  the  basins  between  it  and  the  shore.  On  the 
northern  side  are  two  deep  indentations  named  Papetoai  and  Paopao 
Bays,  which  afford  snug  and  safe  anchorage;  these  harbors  are 
scarcely  2  miles  apart,  but  between  them  rises  Mount  Rotui  with 
several  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  is  2.884  .feet.  At  the  head  of  the 
two  harbors  is  a  fertile  plain.  ext«nsivelv  cultivated,  surrotmding  the 
southern  foot  of  Mount  Kotiii. 

The  island  is  thickly  wckhUhI.  though  soure  of  the  peaks  are  bare, 
and  at  the  foot  of  <lecliviiies  the  red  ferruginous  soil  appears  only 
to  sustain  a  thick  stunted  growth,  amoni^  which,  however,  the  guava 
seems  to  flourish.  Streams  and  uatercoiirses  are  very  numerous, 
but  the  only  one  of  importance  is  that  which  drains  the  inner  side  of 
the  mountains  and  runs  into  the  head  of  Papetoai  Bay. 

Products — Supplies. — At  the  northeastern  point  of  the  island  is 
Teniae  Lake,  which  abounds  with  oxeellent  fish.  Coffee,  cotton,  and 
sugar  grow  well,  and  tropical  fruits  abound.  Fowls,  goats,  and  pigs 
are  found  wild  in  the  mount n ins.  the  last  named  attaining  almost 
th»'  ^i'/e  !i?)'l  Duture  of  the  wild  \umv. 

Population.  The  pfipiiliitinn  aiiiomited  in  to  iiltoiit  1.500. 

mostly  rrt»te>tant  Christians,  init  about  >>ii  Chinese  are  employed  on 
the  plantation. 

Tides. — As  at  Tahiti.  lii<j;ii  water  <nt  urs  about  midday  and  low 
water  morning  an<l  evening.  The  lieiirht  of  the  water  deix'inis 
maiiih  <  n  the  state  of  the  sea  on  the  reel.^.  Wlicji  it  breaks  heavilv 
the  ri.se  will  br  about  2  feet,  and  at  such  times  the  water  ru.sheii  oiit 
thrfMig'h  tbe  \ai  it  us  passes  with  great  strength. 

Faaupo  Point  (lat.  17^  20'  S..  long.  140^  bV  W.).  the  eastern 
e.xtreme  of  the  island,  is  low  aiul  wcx  (led.  and  extends  more  than  h 
mile  from  the  foot  of  the  niiiuntains;  the  coast  then  trends  north- 
westward If  miles  to  Aroa  Point,  where  it  turns  west  by  south  for 
2^  miles  to  the  entrance  of  Paopao  Bay. 
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Barrier  reef  .—From  I>*aaupo  Point  to  Aroa  Point  the  barrier  reef 
is  so  nearly  united  to  the  ^ore  as  to  afford  no  inner  cKannel  even 
for  boats.  With  this  exception,  it  extends  all  around  the  coast  at 
from  600  to  1,600  yards  from  the  shore.  Between  Aroa  Point  and 
Paopao  Bay  are  the  two  small  passes,  Ava-iti  and  Irihonu,  leading 
into  the  inclosofl  basins. 

Neither  of  these  ])asses  should  be  attempted  by  a  stranger,  nor 
are  they  fit  foi-  anything  but  small  local  craft,  the  anchorage  inside 
being  in  shallow  water. 

Paopao  Bay  (lat  17"=  29'  S.,  hm^.  140°  49'  W.),  also  called  Cook 
Bay.  is  a  narrow  indentation  in  the  land  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  island.  l.noO  yanls  wide  and  nearly  \\  miles  lonpr.  The  deptii 
varies  from  10  to  18  l;ithoms,  mud.  shoaling  gradually  toward  the 
head  of  the  bay,  where  there  is  a  small  river. 

Avan  a  Vnss  is  the  channel  through  the  n  •  fs  into  this  bay.  It  is 
350  yards  w  uic  and  800  yard^  Ions:  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and 
is  safe  in  all  weathers.  When  in  the  i)nss,  the  western  reef  is  a  little 
above  water,  but  the  eastern  reef  has  al)out  6  feet  over  it.  Mt.  Mua- 
putn  on  a  158''  bearing  leads  up  to  the  pass. 

The  fringing  reef  does  not  extend  more  than  100  yards  from  the 
beach,  e.xcept  off  the  eastern  entrance  point,  where  it  projects  about 
200  yards;  but  between  the  fringing  reef  and  barrier  reef,  on  either 
side  of  the  pass,  is  a  narrow,  deep,  but  blind  channel  extending  about 
1,000  yards  in  each  direction  and  communicating  by  boat  channels 
only  with  the  passes  on  each  side. 

The  only  danger  withm  the  bay  is  a  small  8-foot  patch  half  way 
up  the  bay  and  30o  \  ards  from  the  eastern  shore.  Good  anchorage 
may  be  obtained  almost  everywhere,  except  in  one  or  two  places 
where  the  bottom  is  coral. 

Papetoai  (lat  IT*"  30'  S.,  long.  149°  51'  W.),  also  called  Teriu 
Bay,  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  about  1^  miles  westward 
of  Paopao  Bay,  and  penetrates  2  miles  in  a  southerly  direction ;  it  is 
inclosed  by  precipitous  mountains,  rising  in  Mount  Botui,  as  before 
stated,  to  a  height  of  2,884  feet.  At  the  head  of  the  hay  is  an  exten- 
sive plain  where  the  sugar  cane  is  cultivated,  known  as  the  Oi)unohu 
Plantation;  a  factory  chimney  and  a  large  white  house  stand  close 
to  the  beach. 

This  harbor  has  the  advantage  of  being  ea.'^y  of  access  during  the 
ordinary  trade  wind;  several  streams  fall  into  it.  iiul  that  at  the 
head  was  formerly  navigable  for  large  boats  fur  |  mil«.  where  the 
water  was  quite  fresh ;  it  has,  however,  shoaled  and  only  small  boats 

can  now  enter. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  l^etween  the  reefs  is  ;^00  yards  wide 
and  clear  of  dangers,  with  the  exception  of  a  _*  fathoms  patch  750 
yards  westward  of  Taiamanu  Point  and  a  rock  with  less  than  0  feet 
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water.  whi<  h  lies  at  the  northwestern  triple  of  tlie  reef  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Tareu  Pass.  The  ea-^tfrn  side  of  the  hay  is  quite  clean,  hut 
on  the  western  side  a  frlnirinL'^  reef  extends  from  200  to  300  yards 
offshore  as  far  tip  the  harbor  as  the  little  Bay  of  Urufuraj  and  there 
is  a  detached  reef  northward  of  Taiarii  Point. 

On  the  western  side  in  the  entrance  is  a  passapje  round  the  land 
inside  the  burrier  reef:  here  there  is  a  landing  phice  at  the  villnffo  of 
Papetoai,  where  is  the  official  residence  of  the  Frt»nch  coinniaiuhnil. 

To  enter  the  bay,  steer  163°  for  a  white  square  beacon  at  the  head 
of  the  bay.  which  will  lead  through  the  pass  and  up  to  the  head  of 
the  ba}'. 

A  small  landing  pier,  with  a  depth  of  6  feet  at  the  head,  has  been 
constructed  at  800  yards  southward  of  Taiarii  Point. 

Anchorage  may  be  obtained  near  the  head  in  from  10  to  16 
fathoms,  mad,  with  300  yards  of  swinging  room  in  all  directions: 
landing  can  be  e'ffected  in  Urufura  Bay  or  on  beach  at  the  head  of 
Papetoai  Bay,  but  the  swell  sometimes  rolls  in  at  the  latter  place. 

Koxth  and  west  coaster. — From  Papetoai  Bay  the  coast  trends 
westward  ^  miles  to  Tehau  Point,  off  which,  but  within  the  reef  « 
are  the  two  wooded  islets,  Tiahura  and  Fareone;  it  is  fronted  by 
barrier  reef  at  600  yards  from  the  shore.  Taotoi  Pass,  2  miles  west- 
ward of  Papeto&i  Pass,  with  5^  fathoms  water  and  100  yards  wide, 
leads,  through  this  reef  opposite  Tepee  Point  and  into  the  interior 
basin  on  189*^  course.  The  current  runs  strongly  out  through  this 
pass. 

Barrier  reef — Passes.— From  Tehau  Point  the  coast  trends  in  a 
southeast  direction  8  miles  to  Paron  Point,  the  southern  extreme 
of  the  island.  The  barrier  reef  is  about  1.000  yards  from  the  shore 
and  is  broken  by  the  four  passes,  Taota.  .\vainotu,  Matauvau.  and 
Avsrapn.  of  which  the  first  two  give  access  for  small  craft  and  boats 
onlv  to  t])v  basins  inside,  but  t!io  In-^t  two  are  larger. 

Matauvau  Pass  (lat.  17'*  :n  S..  loner.  1 10^  .V2'  W.)  is  more  than 
200  yai(]s  wide  and  has  a  de|itli  of  s  fathoms:  the  southern  reef 
is  steep-to.  but  tlie  northern  reef  has  a  slioal  exteiuliiiir  -'00  yaids  sea- 
ward whicli.  however.  doe«;  not  narro^v  tlie  pass  Mhicli  -hf>nlrl  be 
enteied  on  r»r  conrse:  tiie  peak  of  Mount  Muroa  bearing  4*>  leads 
directly  iij)  to  the  entrance. 

Port  Haapiti. — There  is  «j;ood  open  space  for  anehoraire  insi<1e  in 
from  7  to  16  fathoms,  during  the  prevailing  easterly  winds:  but  these 
winds  render  it  almost  inaccessible  to  .^ailing  vessels  of  large  size  on 
account  of  the  squalls  and  batlling  winds  from  the  mountains. 

Avarapa  Pass  is  directly  opposite  Point  Tuarea.  Tt  is  .'^00  yards 
wide,  but  only  19  feet  deep;  the  sea  is  generall}'  heavy  in  this  neigh- 
borhood and  the  pass  frequently  impracticable.  The  vertical  cliff  on 
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the  western  side  of  Mount  Tanianitofa  btiariiig  12'  leads  up  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pass  and  into  Vairapa  Bay,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
water,  but  the  shelter  is  not  good,  and  there  is  no  passage  eastward 
or  westward  within  the  barrier  reef  except  for  boats. 

South  and  east  coasts. — From  Paroa  Point  the  coast  trends  east- 
erly rather  more  than  1  mile  to  Nuupere  Point,  which  is  low,  and 
from  thence  to  Faaupo,  the  eastern  point  of  the  island,  the  general 
direction  is  about  northeast  by  north  for  ^  miles,  with  several  small 
bays  backed  by  high  and  rugg^ed  mountains. 

The  barrier  reef  is  about  1,000  yards  from  the  shore,  through 
whicli  are  the  three  passes,  Teruaupu,  Tupapaurau,  and  Vaiere,  lead- 
ing  to  the  basins  and  channels  within  the  reef. 

Teruaupu  Pass  (lat.  17<>  33'  S.,  long.  149°  47'  W.)  is  about  1} 
miles  northeastward  of  Nuupere  Point  and  fronting  the  Haumi  Val- 
ley; it  is  deep,  300  yards  wi  ](  .  nid  the  reef  on  the  southern  side  is 
steep-to:  it  leads  into  a  bnsin  xUiich  has  from  20  to  25  fathoms,  and 
extends  to  the  southward  with  a  gradually  narrowing  channel  be- 
yond Nuupere  I*(>int,  and  to  the  northward  beyond  Pohatuno  Point, 
but  in  the  ncathcm  ]>nrt  there  are  several  dangerous  oorai  banks 
with  deep  channels  between. 

This  pass  should  be  entered  steering  about  296**,  and  it  opens 
out  ofi  hoth  -ido^  iinniedintc'ly  within  tlio  outer  reefs. 

Tupapaurau  Pass,  1|  miles  farther  northward,  is  400  3'ards  wide, 
but  lui)-;  only  n  depth  of  3]  fathom^;  in  the  deepcsi  part.  In  heavy 
ncaiiicr  tlie  sea  breaks  riplit  aeio^s.  and  in  the  linest  weather  it  is 
ojdy  available  for  small  scIiooikm.s  and  boats. 

The  leading  mark  lor  thi.s  pass  is  a  cascade  seen  between  two  moun- 
tains on  with  tlie  Protestant  Church,  a  large  white  building  near  the 
shore,  bearinu  2di)^. 

Motu  Alii.  Just  luHthw  aitl  of  the  TiiiKipaiii  au  Pass  is  the  small 
wooded  islet,  Motu  Ahi,  standing  on  the  barrier  reef. 

Vaiere  Pass  (lat.  17''  31'  S.,  long.  119°  45'  \V.),  jiearly  -j  miles 
southward  of  Faaupo  Point,  is  -JOO  yards  wide  and  400  yai.ls  long; 
the  reefs  are  steep-to  on  both  sides  and  the  water  deep.  On  the  reef 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  pass  is  the  small  low  bare  islet  Motu 
Pehue. 

Inside  this  pass,  which  may  be  entered  on  a  231^  course,  is  a  wide 
and  deep  basin,  perfectly  protected  from  the  sea  and  affording 
anchorage  in  from  19  to  27  fathoms  mud. 

When  near  the  reefs  it  is  well  to  steer  by  eye,  between  them,  as  the 
281^  course  leads  close  to  the  northern  reef. 

The  little  bay  of  Vaiere  faces  the  pass,  and  from  this  bay  there  is  a 
pathway  leading  through  the  mountains  to  the  northern  valleys  and 
the  Opunohu  plantation. 
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CShalmel  between  Miirea  and  TkJiitL— This  channel  should  never 
be  used  by  sailing  ships  except  with  steady  winds  from  northeast  or 
southwest,  as  these  are  the  only  winds  that  blow  through  the  channel. 
When  there  is  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  eastward  to  the  nortward  of 
Tahiti  it  is  generally  calm  in  this  channel,  and  vessels  have  remained 
becalmed  here  for  days,  while  a  fresh  breeze  prevailed  to  seaward. 

The  northwestern  coast  of  Tahiti  should  not  be  closely  approached, 
as  a  portion  of  the  westerly  current  striking  against  Murea  is 
thrown  back  toward  that  part  of  Tahiti,  and  sets  directly  upon  the 
barrier  reef.  The  i^emaining  portion  usually  turns  south  westward 
down  the  const  of  Murea;  but  the  currents  and  eddies  in  this  channel 
arc  very  variable  and  imcertain. 

At  times,  when  there  is  a  meeting  of  easterly  and  westerly  winds  in 
this  channel,  a  heavy  sea  is  raised,  having  the  apen ranee  of  a  line  of 
breakers;  this  is  dangerous  for  boats,  especially  off  the  eastern  point 
of  Murea  Island,  against  which  the  current  sets,  and  which  should 
under  all  circumstances  be  given  a  wide  berth. 

Steamers  from  the  south  westward  using  this  channel  at  night 
shotild  Tn  ikp  the  light  on  Vonns  Point  after  passing  the  southern 
point  oi  Mnieo.  before  keeping  to  the  eastward. 

Tetiaroa  (lat.  IT'  V/  S..  long.  149°  80'  W.)  is  nn  ntoll  roftembling 
those  ol"  the  TiiMiiiot!i  (iioup,  on  which  aie  a  nuinlx  i  of  small  low 
islets  with  nuiiiv  coromit  trvvs.  The  atoll  is  about  <>  niilrs  in  length 
en*»t  and  wost  bv  3  nulvs  in  width  and  lies  *J(>  niilcs  northward  of 
Tahiti.  Tt  consists  of  r  reef,  surrounding  a  hiL'ooii.  through  which 
then'  is  no  jinsF  ntlordiug  an  entrance,  so  th;it  small  boats  or  canoes 
wishing  to  eater  Uiii:  t  huivl  on  the  reef  and  l»e  liaukMl  ovci-  it. 

These  islets  pro<luce  copra,  fish,  and  lirewood.  They  are  worked 
bv  labor  imposed  from  Tahiti. 

*Tubuai  Kanu  (lat.  IT**  38'  S.,  long.  150^  37'  W.),  also  called 
Saunders  Island  and  Maia-iti  by  the  natives,  lies  41  miles  west- 
ward  of  Murea  and  was  discovered  on  July  28,  1767;  the  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  about  6  miles;  at  a  distance  it  has  much 
the  appearance  of  a  ship  under  sail.  In  the  center  of  the  island 
is  a  hill  with  a  double  peak,  the  highest  point  being  780  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  hill  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  plain  and  the  lower 
ground  abounds  with  coconut  trees. 

Tubuai  Manu  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier  reef,  awash,  at  about  one 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  on  the  southern  side  is  a  pass  practicable 
for  boats  and  small  craft. 

Population.— In  189-2  the  island  had  a  poj>uIation  of  about  200, 
who  are  under  the  district  government  of  Huaheine. 

Huaheine  (lat.  16**  4r/  S..  long.  W.).  the  easternmost  island 
of  the  Leeward  Group  of  the  Society  Islands,  was  discovered  by 
Cook  in  July,  1769.   It  is  about  20  miles  in  circumference  and  is 
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divided  into  two  at  high  water,  the  northern  portion  being  named 
Huaheine  Nui,  and  the  southern  portion  Huaheine  Iti ;  the  isthmus 
connecting  them  is  sufficiently  covered  at  high  water  to  form  a  boat 
passage. 

With  southeasterly  winds  the  land  is  generally  covered  with 
clouds  and  hidden  by  rain  squalls,  especially  during  the  night,  when 
it  is  imprudpiit  to  approach  it.  In  thick  weather  the  northern  point 
is  the  best  landfall. 

The  mountains  attain  an  extreme  height  of  2,^1  feet  in  Mount 
Turi  in  the  northern  section;  they  are  of  volcanic  origin,  green,  and 
partly  ^vooded,  especiallj'  the  northern  part.  There  is  no  continu- 
ous plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore,  except  in  tiie  north 
and  northwest:  but  tlicre  is  in  most  places  :i  narrow  strip  of  fertile 
land  near  the  shore:  the  products  are  similar  to  those  of  Tahiti,  but 
come  earlier  to  ])er  feet  ion. 

Population.  Tin-  inliaMtants  arc  of  the  same  race  and  speak  the 
same  language  a>  the  Tuhitiaas.  In  180*2  they  numbtrcil  in  all 
1,300  persons,  of  whom  a  few  were  Kiitopenns,  and  nearly  all  Protes- 
tants. The  princiijal  village,  Fare,  is  on  the  northwestern  side  of 
the  island. 

Barrier  reef. — The  entiic  island  is  surrounded  i)V  a  barrier  reef, 
but  aromiJ  the  northern  end,  almo.-L  from  the  Farerea  Pass  on  the 
eastern  side  to  Fare  Harbor  in  the  northwest,  the  reef  is  more  of 
the  naturi'  of  a  fringinjr  reef,  for  it  is  .*^)  raises!  and  connectc^l  with 
the  shore  as  to  have  become  solid  land,  wooded  almost  to  its  exterior 
edge,  and  forming  a  cultivated  plain.  Between  this  plain  and  the 
original  shores  of  the  island  are  lagoons,  which  communicate  with 
the  sea  on  the  northeast  by  the  Tiare  Pasa 

On  the  western,  southern,  and  southeastern  sides  the  reef  is  of  the 
true  nature  of  a  barrier  reef,  with  several  islands  on  it,  and  varies 
between  being  awash  and  having  some  16  feet  over  it,  its  outer  edge 
lying  from  1,600  yards  to  li  miles  from  the  shore. 

Passes. — ^Through  it  there  are  five  passes,  three — ^the  Araara, 
Farerea,  and  Tiare — on  the  eastern  side,  and  two — the  Avamoa  and 
Avapeihi  Passes — on  the  western  side. 

Araara  or  Soufheast  Pass  (lat  le*"  49'  S.,  long.  150^  58'  W.)  is 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  between  Tiva  Point  and  the  island 
of  ^fotu.  Araara,  on  the  barrier  reef  to  the  eastward. 

The  pass  has  only  a  depth  of  16  feet  and  is  full  of  coral  patches, 
on  which  the  sea  always  breaks.  It  is  considered  dangerous,  even 
for  very  small  craft.  It  communicates  by  boat  channels  inade  the 
reefs  with  Farerea  Pass. 

Maroe  Bay. — It  leads  into  a  good  and  very  extensive  anchorage  in 
the  large  liay  of  Maroe,  nearly  2  miles  long  and  from  800  to  1,600 
yards  wide,  with  depths  of  from  12  to  22  fathoms. 
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Maroe  Bay  communicates  at  liigh  water  by  boat  pashaj^c  across 
the  isthniuF.  as  before  mentioned,  with  l*oi*t  Bourayne,  on  the  west-  . 
era  side  of  tlie  islnnd. 

Farerea  Pass,  on  tlic  ta>U'ni  side,  about  tlie  middle  of  the  island, 
is  deep  and  practicable  for  any  class  of  ships. 

Tiare  or  Northeast  Pass  is  deep  but  very  narrow  and  lies  Ix  twcen 
the  two  wooded  isbmds  on  tbe  l)arrier  reef,  named  Motu  Pabare  and 
Motu  Vavara.  It  is  the  entrance  to  Faie  Bay.  and  also  coniniunicates 
by  boat  channel  with  the  lagoons  to  the  northward  and  with  Farerea 
Pass  to  the  southward. 

Fare  and  Haavai  Harbors  (lai.  10°  42'  S.,  lon^.  V  W.).— 
These  harbors  are  at  tlie  northwestern  end  of  tlie  isbmd.  The  two 
western  passes.  Avamoa  and  Avapeihi,  both  lead  into  tlieni,  and  from 
them  a  deep  water  channel  extends  to  within  one  mile  of  the  south- 
em  point  of  Huahelne  Iti.  'The  principal  ^itranoe,  Avamoa  Pass,  is 
just  southward  of  the  northwest  point,  and  facing  the  village  of 
Fare  1,400  yards  within  it;  and  Avapeihi  Pass,  nearly  one  mile 
farther  southward,  is  marked  by  a  small  wooded  cay  on  its  southern 
side,  and  is  the  most  direct  channel  into  Haavai  Bay  or  Cooks 
Harbor,  which  extends  with  not  less  than  10  fathoms,  upward  of  1 
mile  from  the  entrance. 

The  two  passes  are  connected  by  a  narrow  but  deep  channel  inside 
the  barrier  reef,  awash,  which  separates  their  entrances. 

Avamoa  Pass  has  central  depths  of  from  15  to  20  fathoms  and  as 
little  at  10  fathoms  in  its  widest  part;  it  is  350  yards  wide  between 
the  reefs,  which,  however,  are  not  steep-to,  but  shelve  toward  the 
channel  reducing  the  width  above  a  depth  of  6  fathoms  in  one  part 
to  only  l.">0  yards;  tliere  is  also  a  1-fafhom  patch  south wa id  of 
Teopape  Point,  and  but  little  more  than  100  yards  nortlnvard  of  the 
mid-chnnnel  leading  mark,  which  is  a  remarkable  mountain  at  the 
head  of  Haamene  Valley  in  line  with  the  beacon  with  white  tri- 
angular toi)mark  on  the  beach,  bearing  127°.  This  leads  through 
the  pass  in  about  10  fathoms  least  water. 

Tlie  beacon  appears  from  tbe  sea,  when  on  the  line  for  entering, 
about  midway  between  the  Queen's  flagstall  <m  tlie  left  and  the  white 
Protestant  f  linn  h  on  the  right.  Tt  is  reported  to  be  partly  hidden 
by  trees,  and  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  frt>iii  10  to  10  fathoms,  nmd,  oppo- 
site Fare  village.  Large  vessels  should  moor  head  and  stern  in  thti 
direetion  of  the  pass. 

Avapeihi  Pass  i.s  stiai^dit  and  has  about  the  same  width  and 
depth  as  Avamoa,  and  like  it,  is  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels  at  all 
times. 

The  summit  of  Mount  Puuaretu  bearing  09^  leads  directly  through 
the  pass,  and  when  within  600  yards  of  Papatea  Point  a  vessel  may 
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keep  u\va3'  and  anchor  in  Haavai  I5ay,  or  in  the  wide  and  deep 
channel  extending  to  the  southward  between  the  barrier  reef  and 
the  shore. 

Pilots  can  be  obtained  for  either  pass  if  required. 
Tidal  influences  are  very  slight  here,  the  spring  rise  being  only  esti- 
mated at  1  foot. 

Port  Bourayne  (lat  le*"  46'  S.,  long.  151''  01'  W.)  is  about  1  mile 
long  by  1,400  yards  wide,  and  is  only  separated  from  Maroe  Bay  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  isthmus  before  described;  it  is  B  miles  south- 
ward of  Avapeihi  Pass  and  is  approached  by  it  and  the  deep  inner 
channel  between  the  barrier  reef  and  the  shore.  In  the  entrance  to 
the  port  is  Yaiorea  Island  with  a  channel  on  each  side  but  that  on 
its  southern  side  would  appear  to  l>e  the  best. 

There  is  good  an*  Ik  rage  in  the  port«  which  is  quite  free  from 
<?nT'.2-ers,  in  15  or  1''  fiidioms. 

Teapaa  and  Haapu  Bays  lie  1^0  yards  and  1.3  miles,  respec> 
tirely,  southeastward  of  the  entrance  to  Port  Bourayne  and  both  are 
jipproacliable  by  the  deep  but  rapidly  narrowing  inner  channel. 

Baiatea  and  Taha  Islands. — These  two  islands  lie  about  20  miles 
westward  of  ITuahcinc  and  arc  only  2  miles  apart.  Trgether  they 
occupy  a  space  23  miles  in  length  north  by  west  and  south  by  fast  by 
5tn  cxti-oiiie  width  of  10  miles.  Tliev  stund  on  one  submarine  base 
and  arc  encircled  hy  one  iuirrier  re<*f,  broken  by  ten  passes  of  which 
cigiit  load  into  the  aiu  Inn-n^res  of  Raisitea,  and  two  t«)  tliose  of  Tahaa. 
Both  islands  aie  of  \(;]eaiiic  oii^rin.  and  Kaiatea,  the  southern,  is 
about  double  the  t>i/.e  of  Tahaa.  the  nortliorn  island. 

The  population  of  the  two  islands  amounted  in  1892  to  about 
3,000. 

Baiatea  (lat.  16°  ."iO'  S.,  \aw^.  ir,l^  25'  W.)  is  about  30  miles  in 
cireiuiifiM'ciice.  of  a  mountaiiu.us  charactci-.  (  (neicd  with  ve*jetation 
and  well  watered;  the  highest  peak,  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  is 
3,389  feet  high. 

Barrier  Beef. — At  from  1  to  2  miles  from  the  shore  is  the  coral 
barrier  reef,  of  vhich  the  eastern  and  wej^tern  sides  in  the  gap  be- 
tween the  islands  curve  inward  so  as  to  approach  each  other  to  a 
distance  of  3^  miles,  enclosing  a  large  space  with  much  deep  water, 
but  with  many  large  coral  ledges  and  some  islets.  There  are  also 
several  islets  on  different  parts  of  the  encircling  reef,  and  between 
the  reef  and  the  mainland  are  several  excellent  anchorages. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton  (pressed  into  bales  at  a 
factory  near  Teavarua)  and  copra;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
though  most  fertile,  especially  in  the  southern  part,  is  not  even  under 
cultivation. 

Currents  and  tides* — ^The  current  near  these  islands  generally 
sets  to  the  northwest  at  from  15  to  20  miles  a  day,  sometimes  less,  and 
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fojiietiiufij  there  is  no  perceptible  current;  but  tiioii^'li  its  stnMi<ith  is 
jjo  varijilile.  it  rarely  sets  to  the  eastward.  Inside  tlie  ivt'f's,  the  tidal 
streams  are  felt,  the  ebb  generally  stronger  than  the  ilood.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  tide  does  not  exceed  1  foot.  The  time  of  high  and  low 
water,  and  the  direction  of  the  tidal  streams  are  much  affected  by  the 
state  of  the  sea,  which,  when  heavy,  runs  over  the  reefs  in  large 
volumes. 

TeaTania  Harbor  (lat  16<»  44'  S.,  long.  loV  26'  W.),  also  called 
Uturoa,  near  the  northern  end  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Kaiatea, 
is  the  port  most  frequented  and  one  of  the  best  anchorages.  The 
%'illage  is  the  residence  of  the  Queen  and  the  seat  of  government;  it 
extends  a  mile  along  the  shore,  commencing  nearly  a  mile  northward 
of  the  pass ;  and  the  port  is  the  space,  about  500  yards  wide,  between 
the  barrier  reef  and  the  fringing  reef. 

Teavarua  Pass  (Te  Ava  Piti)  consists  of  two  principal  entrances, 
the  north  and  south  passes,  one  on  either  side  of  Taoru,  the  southern- 
most of  two  islets  covered  with-  brushwood  and  coconut  trees. 
Caution  is  necessary  when  entering,  as  the  tide  sets  across  the  channel 
at  times;  the  flood  setting  northwestward  and  the  ebb  southeastward. 

North  Pass  is  nearly  150  yards  wide  and  lies  between  the  islands 
Tetaro  and  Taoiu,  400  yards  apart,  the  reef  extending  into  the  pass 
a  considerable  distance  from  both  islands. 

Two  beacons  give  the' line  of  direction  for  this  pass,  269";  the 
front  beacon,  with  a  rectangular  topmark,  stands  on  a  shoal  in 
Tubua  Bay;  the  rear  one,  with  a  triangular  topmark.  on  the  beach 
of  the  bay.  When  in  line,  they  lead  through  the  center  of  the  pass 
but  over  a  6-fathom  patch  in  the  entrance.  The  beacons  are  not  to 
be  depended  on. 

South  Pass  is  oxer  100  yards  wide  and  lies  between  Taoru  Island 
and  tiie  southern  barrier  reef.  This  pass  is  not  much  used  except  by 
email  sailing  vessels. 

Thisbe  anchorng-e.  -The  depth  of  water  inside  the  reef  is  from 
18  to  24  fathoms,  and  the  holding  ground  is  good.  Thishe  anchorage 
to  the  northward,  off  the  village,  is  considered  the  best,  and  the 
channel  up  to  it  is  250  yards  wide  and  clear  of  dangers. 

There  are  passages  out  of  Teavnruji  harbor  to  the  northward  and 
to  the  northwestward,  inside  the  reef.s,  as  prepently  described.  That 
to  the  northward  is  called  the  Tahaa  Pass,  and  that  to  the  north- 
westward the  Motu  Tabu  Pass.  If  bound  westward,  much  distance 
and  time  are  saved  by  the  latter  channel,  but  it  should  not  be  at- 
tempted without  a  good  pilot. 

Pier. — A  stone  pier,  440  feet  long,  with  a  depth  of  9  feet  at  the 
end,  lies  600  yards  southea.stward  of  Kegent  Point. 

Beacons. — white  pyramidal  wooden  beacon  is  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  reef  at  800  yards  eastward  of  Kegent  Point. 
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This  lieacoii.  in  line  with  the  east  e.xtionie  of  Tftaro  Island,  bear- 
ing i:U  .  leads  200  yards  northeastward  of  the  shoal  northward  of 
Kegeiit  Point. 

A  tripod  beacon  has  been  erected  westward  of  the  southi'in  en- 
trance to  the  channel  for  canoes,  at  about  1^00  yards  north-noith- 
westward  of  Regent  Point. 

Buoy. — A  small  black  can  buoy  marks  the  south  end  of  the  shoal 
situated  ^  mile  northward  of  this  point. 

Water. — The  best  watering  place  is  in  a  small  bay  southwestward 
of  Taoru  Island,  about  H  miles  from  the  anchorage.  Small  craft 
can  go  alongside  a  factoiy  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  from  whence  water 
can  be  obtained  w  ith  about  160  feet  of  hose. 

SuFFLiES. — ^Fresh  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables  can  be  obtained. 

jGTorih  coast— Motu  Tabu  Pass — ^Beacsons. — ^From  Hegent  Point 
the  coast  curves  around  westward  for  about  1^  miles  to  Motu  Tabu, 
the.  low  northern  point  of  the  island,  off  which  is  a  detached  patch 
marked  b}'  a  beacon.  A  little  farther  northward  is  the  Great  Central 
Bank,  awash  about  midway  between  the  two  barrier  reefs  and  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  two  islands;  the  south- 
eastern end  of  this  reef  is  also  marked  by  a  beacon,  and  the  Motu 
Tabu  Pass  is  the  channel  between  these  two  beacons.  By  it  vessels 
pass  around  to  the  Rautoanui  Pass  and  thence  to  sea;  the  whole 
channel  is  wide  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  British 
naval  vessel  Cameleon  used  it  in  1885  and  reported  having  found 
notJiing  less  than  8  fathoms. 

Tahaa  Pass— Beacons.— Tahaa  Pass  leads  up  eastward  of  the 
Great  Central  Bank  and  Tahaa  Island  and  inside  the  eastern  bar- 
rier reef.  It  enables  l.uge  vessels  to  proceed  from  Teavarua  to 
Tahaa.  Lt  is  300  yards  wide  at  the  narrowest  part  and  presents  no 
dilliculties,  as  a  coral  beacon  marks  the  southeastern  extreme  of  the 
Great  Central  Bank,  and  another  the  western  salient  point  of  the 
eastern  barrier  reef.  In  the  open  space  northward  of  the  Great 
Central  Bank  there  is  a  shoal  marked  by  a  beacod  on  its  north- 
western side. 

Iriru  Pass  and  Faaroa  Bay  (lat.  1C°  48'  S.,  long.  151°22' W.).— 
IriT  ii  Pass,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Raiatea,  is  3}  miles  southeastward 
of  the  entrance  to  Teavarua  Harbor  and  is  barely  200  yards  wide 
between  the  edges  of  the  reefs,  near  each  end  of  which  are  wooded 
islands. 

The  leading  mark  is  a  sinnll  peak  just  eastward  of  the  peak  of 
Mail  I'Vniia,  1,184  feet  in  height,  in  line  with  tlic  riglit  Inind  .sandy 
beacli  of  the  small  islet  Hinahunivi  243°.  When  throiiirh  the  pass, 
this  islet  >h<MiM  U-  left  on  the  p<irt  h:\in]  and  a  midehaniiel  course 
steered  up  tlic  liord-Jike  Bay  of  Faaroa,  which  recedes  about  2  miles. 
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Ims  no  central  dangers,  and  for  a  width  of  about  500  yards  affords 
imchorage  in  from  16  to  8  fathoms,  mud* 

Fftamf . — There  is  a  deep-water  passage  inside  the  barrier  reef  on 
Hboth  sides  from  this  pass,  but  both  have  many  coral  patches;  that 
leading  to  the  northward  is  buoyed,  the  reef  making  off  from  Opeha 
Point  being  marked  by  a  black  buoy,  and  n  small  l^-fathom  patch 
northeastward  of  it  by  a  red  buoy;  the  channel  lies  between  these 
two  buoys.  The  passage  to  the  southward  and  around  the  southern 
end  of  the  island  as  far  as  Haaio  Island,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
Nao  Nno  Pass,  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships,  but  would  have 
to  be  buoyed,  :is  it  is  most  intricate. 

Teava  Moa  Pass  (lat.  16°  50'  S.,  long.  151°  20'  W.),  3.3  miles 
southeastward  of  Iriru.  is  good  but  narrow,  having  a  depth  of  about 
22  fathoms,  and  leads  to  anchorage  in  Ilotopuu  and  Toahiva  Bays. 
It  also  gives  arcoss  to  tho  deep-water  channels  northward  and  ponth- 
ward  inside  the  ban  i»'r  reefs.  The  pass  may  be  navigated  by  the 
eye.  as  the  n>»'fs  are  awash  and  steep-to  on  hotli  side^.  A  small  islet 
scarcely  above  the  water  level  is  oti  t]ie  e(ige  u!  ihe  northern  reef. 

Toahiva  Bay.-  (iood  anehorajze.  in  a  deptii  of  from  IR  to  18 
fathoms,  is  found  in  this  I)ay.  and  ve^sels  of  10  feet  diaft  can  anchor 
vii  tlie  southern  side  of  the  bay  near  the  villajj^e  of  Opoa. 

Barrier  reef.  About  1  mih^  soutlieahtward  of  the  Teava  Moa 
l^ass  is  tlie  sniail  island  ot  Oatara,  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  barrier 
reef,  which  at  this  point  turns  to  the  southward  for  about  J.  miles 
and  then  to  south westwar<l  for  G  miles  to  the  entrance  to  Xao  Xao 
Pass.  There  is  no  break  in  the  whole  of  this  length  of  reef,  and  it 
varies  from  being  nearly  awash  to  having  about  10  feet  over  it.  as  it 
docii  again  from  this  pass  aroiuid  the  southwestern  end  of  the  island 
to  the  Pnnaeroa  Pass. 

Nao  ITao  Pass  (lat.  le^"  55'  S.,  long.  ISl^'  24'  W.),  just  eastward 
of  the  wooded  island  of  that  name  standing  on  the  inner  part  of  the 
barrier  reef,  is  only  100  yards  wide  and  is  crossed  by  a  narrow  bar 
with  only  22  feet  of  water,  causing  the  sea  to  break  heavily  completely 
across  in  bad  Xveather.  Immediately  inside  it  opens  out  into  a  fine 
open  space  with  good  anchorage  anywhere  around  Haaio  Island. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  nature  of  the  entrance,  this  pass  can  only  be 
considered  fit  for  small  craft  in  fine  weather. 

The  passage  inside  the  reefs  between  the  Nao  Nao  and  Punaeroa 
Passes  is  barred  to  all  but  boats  and  very  small  craft  by  coral  reefs 
with  from  8  to  18  feet  over  them,  especially  between  Putete  Point 
and  the  western  side  of  Tuuroto  Bay.  after  which  it  again  opens  out 
iiitfi  I  good  channel  to  the  northward. 

Punaeroa  Pass  (lat.  W  54'  long.  Vd""  28'  W.),  on  the  south- 
western side  of  Kaiatea,  is  good  and  leads  to  an  extensive  anchorage 
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in  15  fathoms,  mud.  It  is  270  yatxis  wide,  has  a  least  depth  of  -29 
feet  on  the  leading  line,  and  with  the  prevaiUng  easterly  winds  the 
sea  is  generally  smooth. 

To  make  and  enter  the  pass  steer  Tl"",  with  the  vertical  western 
fall  of  the  mountain  called  the  South  Summit  on  with  a  smaller 
summit  visible  below  it. 

Taomaro  Pass,  2^  miles  northward  of  that  last  (les(  ril>ed.  is  a 
good  channel  160  yards  wide  l)etNvcen  two  wooded  islets,  havinjr  n 
depth  of  0  fatiioms.  It  loads  to  good  and  safe  anchorage  inside  tlie 
reefs,  also  to  the  little  Port  of  A'aiaoho.  and  by  n  deep  and  ititricate 
channel  communicates  with  the  pass  to  the  southward,  but  not  to  the 
northward. 

Tiano  Pass  connTiunicates  with  Tetoi-oa  Hay,  hut  is  a  (  ui-dc'-sac 
having  no  coiinfcti<;n  with  the  passi»s  northward  or  southward  of  it. 
T!h'  pns--  is  hoth  difficult  and  daii«ioroiis,  and  is  not  recommended. 

Rautuanui  Pass  and  Pufau  Bay  dat.  1<»°  40'  S..  hmg.  151°  29' 
W,). — Tlu'  entrance  by  Rautuanui  Puss,  on  the  western  side  of 
Kaiatea,  i.s  formed  by  a  gap  in  the  barrier  reef  about  400  yards 
wide,  but  as  shoal  water  of  only  frotn  O  to  I  J  feet  extends  100  yards 
from  each  reef  into  the  channel,  the  navigable  width  is  rather  less 
than  200  yards.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  northern  barrier  reef  is 
the  small  wooded  island  'J'ahu  Xaoe,  aiul  oa  the  southern  barrier 
reef,  the  sandy  islet  Torea.  The  general  direction  of  the  i)ass  is  east 
and  west,  and  the  anchoring  depth  from  20  to  24  fathoms,  sofl  mud. 

To  approach  the  pass  from  the  southwestward,  a  good  leading 
mark  \l  the  western  tangent  of  Mount  Tapioi.  the  northernmost 
peak  of  the  ilsand,  in  line  with  the  eastern  tangent  of  the  island 
Tahu-Naoe  68''. 

There  is  a  deep  water  but  very  intricate  channel  for  8^  miles  to 
the  southward  inside  the  barrier  reef;  it  communicates  eventually 
with  the  Tiano  Pass,  but  can  only  be  used  by  those  with  good  local 
knowledge. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Mirimiri  Point  is  Pufau  Bay,  affording  a 
very  confined  anchorage  with  muddy  bottom. 

The  inner  channel  to  the  northward  is  that  used,  as  before  de< 
scribed,  in  connection  with  the  Motu  Tabu  Pass  by  vessels  passing 
around  the  northern  end  of  Raiatea.  Its  narrowest  part  is  off  Ten- 
ape  Point,  and  here  the  salient  point  of  the  fringing  reef  is  marked, 
as  are  several  salient  points  on  both  sides*  by  a  conical  beacon.  Theee 
l»eacons  are  built  of  coral  and  are  all  about  6  feet  above  the  water 
level. 

It  should  !>(•  rcMiciiibered  that  shoal  water  off  Farepoe  Point  ex* 
tends  beyond  the  edge  of  the  reef. 

Tahaa  (lat.  10  nR'  S..  long.  151°  29'  W.).  about  2  miles  northward 
of  fiaiatea  and  within  the  same  barrier  reef,  is  about  half  the  size 
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of  that  island,  being  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  nearly  circular, 
and  not  so  fertile.  The  highest  peak,  Mount  Ohiri,  is  1,986  feet  high. 

Small  islands  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  barrier  reef  surround  ita 
northern  side  in  great  numbers,  many  of  them  wooded,  and  the  reef 
generally  is  full  of  coral  patches,  some  almost  awash,  and  in  other 
parts  with  10  or  12  feet  over  it. 

There  are  two  passes  only  through  this  barrier  reef  into  the  in* 
closed  basins,  that  of  Toahotu  on  the  eastern  side,  and  Paipai  on  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  island;  but  there  is  a  practicable  deep- 
water  channel  completely  around  the  island  inside  the  barrier  reef, 
and  only  rendered  intricate  in  one  part,  viz,  at  the  northern  end,  by 
detached  mid-channel  reefs. 

Toahotu  Pass  (lat.  16*'  39'  S.,  long.  161°  25'  W.),  300  yards  wide, 
is  deep  and  clear  of  dangers,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  two 
islets  Mahea  and  Toahotu  on  the  northern  and  southern  reefs,  respec- 
tively. 

Inside  and  southward  of  the  pass  is  Hamene  Bay,  and  northward 
of  it  Teoneroa-Haaoa  Bay,  in  both  of  which  good  anchorage  may  be 
obtained  in  from  16  to  25  fathoms. 

The  leading  mark  for  this  pass  is  Mount  Puraiition  with  a  re- 
markable hill  on  Pataia  Point  294°.  This  line  leads  over  patches 
of  V-)  feet  w-itiiiii  the  pass. 

Tahaa,  tlie  ])rin€ipal  villnge,  is  Iniilt  on  tiio  southeastern  point  of 
thf  islarnl.  mIxmU  l'  miles  southward  of  Hamene  Bay:  irond  anchnra<re 
may  be  obtained  off  it  in  from  16  to  22  fathoms,  mud,  good  holding 
ground. 

The  best  anchorage  is  in  the  (iuection  of  tlie  prolongation  of  the 
pier  with  Toamaia  Point  in  line  with  Fatu  Fatu,  a  low  rocky  islet 
to  the  soiithwaii]  of  the  village. 

Near  Fatu  Fatu  the  holding  ground  is  iioi  so  good. 

The  viila^rc  may  be  recognized  by  a  church  and  flagstaff. 

Paipai  Pass  (iat.  IG  39'  S..  long.  151'  ;n'  W.),  on  the  soutiiwest- 
eni  side  of  the  inland,  is  300  yards  wide  and  1,000  yards  long  in  a 
northerly  direction  and  is  deep  and  clear  of  dangers. 

The  leading  mark  up  to  the  pa.ss  is  the  first  ravine  westward  of 
Mount  Purauti  on  with  Tiamahana  Point  39**.  As  the  pass  is 
entered  a  vessel  requires  to  haul  up  to  9**  direct  for  Pari  Point  until 
through  the  pass. 

Anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  Hurepiti  Bay  in  from  20  to  25 
i^thoRis. 

Bora  Bora  (lat.  16«  31'  S.,  long,  m**  45'  W.),  always  spoken  of  as 
one  island,  is  in  fact  two,  the  western  and  smallest  idand  being 
named  Tupua  Island,  and  a  barrier  reef  encircling  both.  Bora  Bora 
lies  about  10  miles  northwestward  of  Tahaa. 
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Barrier  reef. — ^The  barrier  reef  nroiind  the  eastern,  ntwrtln  i  n.  and 
part  of  the  western  side  is  covered  with  islets,  mostly  woodeil.  and 
much  larger  than  those  on  the  reef  surrounding  Raiatea  and  Tahaa ; 
on  the  soutli western  and  southern  sides  the  reof  has  no  islands,  but 
varies  in  depth  from  nearlj'  awash  to  about  10  fort :  it  is  nowhere 
mon*  fl)!m  \  \  miles  from  shore,  and  on  it  the  sea  breaks  hoavily. 

Aspect. — liora  Hora  is  distinguishe-l  Ijv  a  <l<)iilile-i)oakr(l  mountain 
named  Pahia,  2,10.")  feet  above  the  sea,  in  tlx-  ront<'r  and  r»riO  yards 
eastward  of  it  is  Mount  Temanu.  "i,;)?'.'  tet'i  high.  The  island  is 
generally  iikmc  craggy  than  the  rest  of  the  Si'oiety  Islands.  The 
eastern  hitle  has  a  barren  appearance:  the  western  it»  more  fertile. 

Population. — low  plain  which  smrounds  the  whole,  together 
with  the  i.sland.von  the  reef,  contain  a  numerous  population,  com- 
puted, in  11^02,  at  COO;  they  are  of  the  Tahitian  race,  and  speak  the 
same  language, 

Teavanui  Pass  and  Harbor  (lat.  10°  30'  S..  long.  151°  A:/  W.).— 
Teavanui  Harbor  on  the  western  side,  between  Bora  Bora  and 
Tupua,  is  1.3  miles  long  northwest  and  southeast,  and  averages  1 
mile  in  width,  is  well  sheltered  and  commDdious,  and  affords  anchor- 
age in  from  12  to  16  fathoms,  swad  and  mud. 

The  large  village  of  Vaitape  lines  the  shore  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  A  flagstaff,  with  a  church  and  landing 
pier  close  by,  occupy  a  prominent  central  position. 

The  pass  through  the  reef  is  400  yards  wide,  800  yards  long,  and 
has  5|  fathoms  water;  it  is  straight  and  free  from  danger.  The 
wind  being  generally  from  the  eastward  blows  out  of  the  pass,  and 
the  stream  generally  sets  out  in  strength  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  surf  rushing  over  the  reefs. 

Leading  marks. — The  marks  indicating  the  leading  line  through 
the  pass  are  two  white  masonry  pillars.  The  fi-ont  pillar  is  14  feet 
high  and  situated  on  the  shore  line  700  yards  southeastward  of 
Pahua  Point. 

The  rear  pillar,  about  100  fe»  t  above  tlio  sen,  is  17  feet  high  and 
situated  105°  from  the  front  pillar,  distant  1,200  yards.   This  forms 

a  ronspirtious  mark  from  seaward. 

Caution.  The  rear  pillar  is  obscured  by  trees  for  a  vessel  coming 
from  tlio  northward  tmtil  the  marks  are  almost  in  line. 

Direc  tions. — To  enter  bring  the  lending  beacons  to  Iwar  10."»°  and 
steer  in  on  that  rours<».  which  will  lead  tlirough  in  mid-channel  in  51^ 
fathom^  least  water,  until  n  small  peak.  7r>1  feet  high,  eastward  of 
Turapao.  bears  1<>7  .  w  lieu  ^teer  oii  that  line  until  nearly  abreast  of 
the  outer  leading  u  hite  pillar:  then  ban'  !:>  the  southward  and  anchor 
anywlieie  in  the  harbor  oi  <»}[  the  villacre. 

A  good  U'rth  is  with  the  church  bearing  08^  and  Pahua  Point 
337\ 
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A  shoal  extends  800  yards  off  the  northern  end  of  Tupua  Island 
toward  the  pass  which  renders  it  necessary  to  observe  the  leading 
lines  given,  and  the  northern  shore  may  be  approached  with  safety 
to  about  200  yards.  The  edges  of  the  reefs  are  clearly  visible,  but 
with  strong  northwesterly  winds  the  sea  breaks  right  across  the  en- 
trance, rendering  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  channel. 

There  is  also  anchorage  in  Fanui  Bay  northward  of  Pahua  Point. 

Motu  Iti  or  Tubal  (lat.  in-*  IT'  S.,  long.  151  W  W.),  about  8 
miles  iioi  th  by  westward  of  Bora  Bora,  consists  of  several  small  and 
low  islands  connected  by  a  reef  without  any  opening. 

The  islands  occupy  a  space  about  4  miles  in  extent  in  each  direction, 
and  the  reels  do  not  appear  to  extend  more  than  a  mile  from  them 
except  to  tho  northward,  where  they  are  reported  to  be  as  much  as 
4  mile?;  from  the  land. 

Turtle  are  snid  to  abound  lavrc,  nful  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
natives  of  tlie  ueio^hhorinpr  islaiids  for  lisliing  purposes,  and  to  collect 
coconuts,  but  it  is  not  permanently  inliabited. 

Mama,  also  called  Maupiti  (hit.  16  27'  S.,  long.  152*"  12'  W.),  lies 
about  23  miles  westward  of  Bora  Born  :  it  is  about  6  miles  in  cireum- 
feniice,  small,  wiih  a  populati<»n  ot  ahont  300,  and  comparatively 
hipfh,  the  hijrhest  point  being  SOO  feet  :il)ove  (lie  sea. 

Barrier  reef.  -  It  is  surrounded  by  a  Inirrier  reef  on  which  a!id 
inclosed  bv  which  are  numeious  '-rnall  islets  covered  witli  coconut 
trees.  The  reef  extends  nearly  nules  froui  the  main  island  on  all 
sides  except  to  the  southward  where  it  extends  3^  miles.  All  the 
northern  out^r  part  of  the  reef  from  ea.st  to  west  is  well  above  water 
and  thickly  wooded ;  tho  southern^  except  for  a  few  islets,  is  mostly 
awash. 

Entranoe. — ^The  entrance  to  the  lagoon  within  the  barrier  reef  is 
at  the  southern  end  between  two  small,  low  islets,  covered  with  trees, 
which  bear  166^  from  a  very  remarkable  perpendicular  rocky  bluff, 
700  feet  high,  resembling  the  ruins  of  a  gigantic  castle,  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  island. 

])epth«~The  channel  between  the  islets  is  narrow  and  winding; 
there  are  0  fathoms  in  the  entrance,  but  within  it  quickly  decreases 
to  4  fathoms,  and  in  the  lagoon,  which  is  largely  occupied  by  coral 
reefs,  there  are  only  from  15  to  18  feet  In  bad  weather  the  sea 
breaks  right  across  the  entrance,  and  it  is  only  fit  for  small  craft  in 
fine  weather;  great  care  is  even  then  necessary  on  account  of  rollers. 
A  strong  current  always  sets  out  at  the  entrance  and  is,  as  usual, 
strongest  when  the  surf  is  heaviest. 

Mopeha'flat.  16°  48'  S.,  long.  153°  55'  W.),  about  100  miles  west 
bv  south  of  Marau,  is  an  atoll  and  was  discovered  in  1707  and  called 
Lord  Howe  Island;  it  is  also  known  by  the  name  Mopelia.  The 
atoll  was  visited  again  and  surveyed  in  1893. 
2154e~l6 — 8 
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Aspect.— Mopeiha  consists  of  many  low  islands  on  a  reef  surround- 
ing a  lagoon,  and  occupying  a  space  10  miles  long  north  and  south, 
and  4  miles  wide.  The  whole  eastern  side  of  the  reef  is  occupied  by 
a  long,  narrow  band  of  dry  land  with  many  coconut  trees. 

On  the  norfchem  and  western  sides  are  numerous  islets,  many  of 
them  with  brushwood  or  trees  of  various  sorts. 

Pass.—  The  only  pass  through  the  barrier  reef  is  on  the  northwest- 
ern side;  it  is  only  about  30  yards  wide,  steep-to,  and  with  a  depth 
of  82  feet;  but  its  inner  part  is  almost  closed  by  shoals,  so  that  a 
small  sailing  vessel  requires  to  furl  sails  and  warp  through  into  the 
open  water  of  the  lagoon,  and  this  can  oiily  be  done  by  sending  two 
boats  on  ahead  with  kedge  anchors  and  hawsers  to  await  the  vessePs 
arrival. 

The  lagoon  has  plenty  of  water,  but  also  some  shoals  easily  dis- 
cernible by  the  eye;  it  can  not,  however,  be  considered  as  ordinarily 
accessible  c^en  to  the  smallest  vessels  without  the  greatest  care  and 

thoroujLrh  knowlpdjio  of  the  pass. 

Tln'  islaruls  aiv  without  permanent  inhabitants,  but  thi'x  are  visited* 
by  fishennen  for  the  purpose  of  catching  turtle,  which  abound  in  the 
season  for  them. 

Fenua  Ura,  or  Scilly  Islands  (lat.  10°  31'  S.,  Ion?.  154°  n'  ^Y^. 
is  an  atoll  on  wludi  is  a  group  of  small,  low,  and  consequently 
dangerous  islaMd>>,  ^l^^covcrcd  in  1767. 

Tliey  are  ubojit  l^i  nuUs  northwestvvnnl  of  Mopeha,  and  140  miles 
westward  of  Marua,  and  are  uninhabited.  The  atoll  is  about  6  or  7 
miles  in  diameter,  and  the  inclosed  lagoon  has  no  pass  by  which  it 
can  be  oTitered. 

Reef. — The  reef  on  the  north,  west,  and  iiouth  side  of  the  atoll  is 
awash,  but  is  marked  on  its  west  extreme  by  a  block  of  coral.  No 
bottom  at  150  fathoms  was  found  at  less  than  J  mile  from  this  point. 

BelUngshausen  Island  (lat.  W  48'  S.,  long.  154°  33'  W.). 
another  atoll,  was  discovered  in  1824;  it  ccnsists  of  four  low  coral 
uninhabited  islands,  covered  with  coconut  trees  and  other  vegetation 
on  a  reef  of  triangular  form;  the  greatest  length  of  the  atoll  is  about 
3  miles  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 

The  reef  is  steep-to  all  around,  and  has  a  number  of  large  bowlders 
on  it.'  About  a  dozen  coconut  trees  ^ow  conspicuously  above  the 
others,  and  may  be  seen  10  miles  distant.  There  is  no  opening  into 
the  lagoon,  but  the  sea  flows  into  it  over  the  reef. 

Landing  may  be  effected  in  fine  weather  without  danger  on  the 
Vt'est-northwest  or  lee  side  of  the  island. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

RAPA  NUI — SAliA  Y  GOMES  ISLAND — T0AMOT1}  OR  IiOW 

ARCHIPELAGO. 

{iML  14°  05'  S.  to  lat.  27'  10'  S.;  long.  105°  25'  W.  to  long.  148°  80'  W.) 

Bapa  Nui  or  Easter  Island  (lat  27''  08'  S.,  long.  109°  25'  W.)— 
Qensral  remarks. — Bapa  Nui,  generally  known  as  Easter  Island, 
was  discovered  on  Easter  Sunday,  1721. 

The  island  was  formally  annexed  to  Chile  in  July,  1888,  and  in 
August,  1889,  when  visited  by  the  British  naval  vessel  Connarant^ 
it  had  then  a  large  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  also  poultry, 
mostly  running  wild,  and  plenty  of  horses. 

Inhabitants. — Until  the  visit  of  the  British  naval  vessel  Sappho 
in  1882  it  was  generally  supposed  from  vague  native  tradition  thnt 
inhabitants  had  originally  come  in  a  large  canoe  from  Kapa  Idand, 
which  does  not  seem  probable,  as  that  island  is  1,900  miles  to  the 
westward,  and  no  canoe  could  navigate  that  distance  afraiiist  the 
usual  trade  wind.  Mr.  Alexander  Salmon,  the  agent  for  the  British 
commercial  house  of  the  Maison  Bran<Jer,  of  Tahiti,  who  speaks 
the  native  language  fluently,  furnished  Commander  Clark,  of  the 
Sappho,  the  most  relinhlr  accomit  of  their  native  traditions:  that  tliey 
ori<2rin!i]Iy  cuinc  from  (lie  east  m  two  canoes  provisioned  ynms, 
taro,  and  sweet  potatoes;  the  kin^  (by  name  "'llotu  mctiia or  tlie 
"Prolifie  father")  in  one  canoe  and  the  queen  in  the  other.  Oil 
making  the  island  they  separated.  pa>.>-iiip:  round  in  opposite  direc- 
tions and  meeting  again  at  ^Vnakeiiu  on  tlie  north  side,  where  they 
landed  and  settletl  on  Mount  ITotu-iti.  'i'here  they  built  the  stonr 
houses,  the  remains  of  whieli  exist,  antl  carved  tlie  statues  witlt 
whicli  the  hill  is  covered,  but  the  first  statue  was  not  completed  until 
about  50  year.s  aftei-  they  landed.  The  (uif^inal  naiiie  of  tlie  i.siand 
was  Te  I*ito  Fenua,  i.  e..  tlie  land  in  the  middle  of  the  stm. 

In  lS(i;5  home  Peruvian  vessels  arrived  otf  the  island  and  carried! 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  away  to  work  on  their  guano  islands:; 
in  the  following  year  some  Boman  Catholic  missionaries  settled  in 
the  island  to  protect  and  civilize  the  remainder,  who  only  num- 
bered about  1,500,  and  rapidly  decreased,  so  that  in  1867  only  900 
remained. 
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In  1878  the  Maison  Brander  firm,  which  liad  been  tniclinjr  with 
the  island  for  some  yeai*s,  removed  nbout  500  of  tiie  inhabitants  to 
work  on  their  sugar  plantations  at  Tahiti,  and  purchased  the  prop- 
erty of  the  missionaries  on  Easter  Island,  who  then  went  with  about 
300  of  the  natives  to  Manga  Keva,  so  that  in  1882  visit  there  were 
only  nl>out  150  inhabitants  left. 

Tlio  natives  somewhat  resemblo  the  Marquesans,  being  of  a  liirht 
complfxioii.  and  are  rather  n  liaiulsome  rnro.  There  is  a  resident 
native  missionary,  and  they  are  visittMl  l)y  a  priest  from  I  aliiti. 

Tlie  statues,  some  of  colosj^al  size,  nliidi  are  scattered  over  the 
'slaiid  in  great  numbeis.  are  most  retnarkable ;  they  vary  in  heifrht 
from  5  to  37  feet.  l)Ut  are  usually  from  15  to  18  feet  higli.  They 
are  all  sculptured  fi-om  u  grey  eumpact  la\a  found  in  the  crater  of 
Tlotu-iti.  near  the  ea.stern  end  of  the  island,  where  there  are  still 
many  in  an  unlinished  state.  Their  shape  is  that  of  tlio  human  trunk, 
terminating  at  the  hijjs.  the  anus  elose  to  tli(>  sides,  the  hands  in  low 
relief  clasping  the  hips.  The  head  is  ilat.  and  the  top  of  the  foreliead 
cut  off  level,  to  alloAV  of  the  crown  being  placed  in  position;  this 
latter  is  made  of  red  tuff  found  in  Kano  Kao  crater.  The  face  is 
square,  massive,  and  sternly  disdainful  in  expression,  the  aspect 
always  upward. 

Poptilation.— Tlie  population  of  this  island  in  1911  was  about  200 
natives  and  1  white  resident. 

Caution — ^Reported  magnetic  disturbance. — ^The  captain  of  the 
sailing  vessel  Knight  of  the  Garter  reports  that  rounding  the  South- 
west Cape  and  making  Cook  Bay  he  found  great  magnetic  disturb- 
ances in  his  compasses,  prdbably  due  to  some  local  attraction  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  extinct  volcano  Rano  Kao.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  therefore  when  navigating  these  channels. 

Aspect, — ^Easter  Island  is  tnangular  in  shape  and  about  29  miles 
in  circumference;  it  is  volcanic  and  has  numerous  craters,  none  of 
which  have  been  active  for  many  years.  The  highest  part  is  Tvana 
Hana  Kana  or  La  Perouse  Mountain,  with  a  crater,  neAr  North 
Cape;  it  is  1,767  feet  high.  All  the  hills  are  smooth,  rounded,  and 
green  to  the  summit,  but  there  are  no  trees. 

The  coast  is  rockv.  and  there  are  onlv  two  or  three  sandv  beaches  in 
all  its  extent.  On  the  northern  and  southern  sides  the  land  is  high 
and  precipitous. 

Near  Southwest  Tape  is  Rano  Kao.  the  largest  crater;  tlie  moun- 
tain is  1.3^*7  feet  high,  and  after  descending  inside  the  crater  for 
600  or  Too  feet,  it  is  2.V  miles  in  circumference.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  crater  is  a  small  lake,  covered  with  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
no  bottom,  with  50  fathoms  of  line,  has  been  found. 

Ilotu-iti,  or  Mount  Topaze,  about  080  feet  high,  is  another  isolated 
crater  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  island.  From  the  gray  lava,  of 
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which  its  sides  are  composed,  the  statues  previously  described  were 

made. 

Off  Southwest  are  two  rocks.  Miitu  Kaukau  or  Needle  Kock 
and  Mutu  Xui  or  Fhit  Kock,  with  deep  water  between  them  and  the 
main  island.  The  British  naval  vessel  Sappho  made  use  of  tlie  inner 
passage  on  the  way  to  llanga  Koa  and  reported  them  both  clear  of 
dangers. 

These  two  rorks  were  icporti'd  (1906)  to  be  situated  1,000  yards 
■\vpstw;iT<l  of  their  charted  jjositinn. 

Anchorag"e. — There  is  no  shcltorod  anrlioi  age  anyw  liciv  around 
the  i.-lund,  but  as  its  shores  are  l)()rdori'(l  ]>y  soundiTi^rs  of  from  55  to 
35  fathoms  extendinp  from  1  mile  to  \\  miles  from  the  land,  with 
sandy  bottom  and  occasional  rocky  j)utches,  the  bottom  sloping 
gradually  toward  the  slH»rc.  it  is  not  dilficult  to  pick-  up  a  temporary 
anchorage  anywhere  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island,  and  in  line  weather 
it  genei  ally  falls  calm  near  tiie  land  during  the  night. 

Landing's. — Tliere  are  six  landmg  places — llanga  Uoa  and  Hanga 
Piko  on  the  we^^t,  L41  Peronse  Bay  and  Anakena  on  the  north,  and 
Vahlo  and  Hutuiti  on  the  south,  so  that  a  ship  can  communicate  at 
any  time.  There  is  a  good  landing  for  boats  at  Ovnipoo  on  the 
south  coast  between  two  image  platforms. 

The  landing  in  La  Perouse  Bay  is  about  J  mile  eastward  of  Ovahe 
Bay  and  is  marked  by  a  small  sandy  beach. 

Anakena,  where  there  is  a  spring  of  fresli  water,  affords  the  best 
landing  place.  There  are  no  inhabitants  at  La  Perouse  Bay,  but  at 
Hanga  Roa  and  at  Vahio  there  are  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
stations. 

Hanga  Boa  or  CJook  Bay  (lat.  08'  S.,  long.  109°  25'  W.).  on 
the  Avest  coast,  is  a  small  bay  about  1  mile  wide  between  Cook  Point 
and  Punta  Koa  and  affords  good  anchorage  from  October  to  A]n-il, 
the  season  of  the  trades.   During  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is 

often  a  lee  shore. 

The  British  naval  ves.sel  Sappho  anchore«l  in  14  fathcmis,  with  the 
village  bearing  117  and  Punta  Koa  ^OT*^,  but  the  best  anchorage  is 
outside  the  ir>  fathom  line.  for.  inside  that  depth,  the  bottom  is  very 
hard  and  nearer  tlie  >hore  there  are  large  bttwMcrs. 

The  hinding  in  this  hay  is  not  very  good,  llic  watei-  Iteiiiii  shallow 
inshore  with  a  rocky  bottom,  but  it  is  quite  safe  in  line  weatiier. 

Hanga  Piko.  the  hay  next  southward  of  llanga  Koa,  affords  excel- 
lent lan«iing,  Imii  the  chnnnel  in  between  the  rocks  is  rather  nanow. 
and.  with  any  swell  on.  the  hi-eakeis  are  lather  alarming.  IIo>\e\ei, 
it  never  breaks  right  acro^..s.  except  in  a  gale,  and  the  passage  was 
improved  by  the  officers  of  the  iSappko,  who  blew  up  a  rock  wloch 
jutted  into  the  channel  on  the  southern  side. 
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During  northeasterly  winds  vessels  can  anchor  off  tliis  buy  in  u 
<lepth  of  26  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 

Supplies.  I'lie  isliiiid  hin  ing  been  leased  by  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment for  stock-raising  purposes,  it  has  Income  an  excellent  place  for 
obtaining  live  stock.  The  island  has  some  10.000  sheep.  300  head  of 
catUe,  and  200  horses.  Beef,  mutton,  and  poultry  can  be  ea.sily  ob* 
tained  only  at  Hanga  Boa  or  Cook  Bay;  sheep,  averaging  <>o  ])oands 
in  weight.  Bananas  and  plantains  grow  in  abundance,  and  can  be 
obtained  if  time  is  given. 

Water  is  scarce,  but  there  is  a  well  of  excellent  water  on  the  hill 
at  the  back  of  the  mission  house  near  Tlttnga  Boa,  called  Puna  Pau 
or  ''the  unfailing  spring.''  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  a  heavy 
swell  prevails  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  the  water  rises  in  this 
well,  although  remaining  perfectly  fresh. 

Meteorology. — ^From  observations  made  on  Easter  Island  during 
1905  b^  the  European  agent  for  the  Government  of  Cliile  the  follow- 
ing results  were  obtained : 

Barofneter. — Mean  for  year,  30.124  inches;  mean  monthly  maxi- 
mum, 30.352  inches;  mean  monthly  minimum.  '29.832  inches;  highest, 
30.472  inches  in  August;  lowest,  *29.08(>  inches  in  September. 

Thermometer. — ^Menn  for  year,  70\°  F. ;  mean  monthly  maximum, 
78"  F,;  mean  monthly  minimum,  62^°  F.;  highest,  90^"  F.  in  Janu- 
ary; lowest,  50°  F.  in  September. 

RalnfaU, — ^Mean  for  year  4.3  inches;  maximum  monthly  rainfall, 
13.4  inches  in  July;  minimum  monthly  rainfall.  l.T  inches  in  March. 
Kain  fell  during  every  month,  giving  I'J;)  rainy  days  during  the  year, 
the  greatest  rainfall  in  24  hours  being  3  inches  in  July.  The  prevail- 
in  <r  \N  iTids  were  from  northwest  and  southea.st. 

Wiuds. — From  October  to  April  the  sonthen^t  trade  is  constant  at 
Faster  Island,  blowing  strongly  at  its  ct.mmeiu  l  uu  iit  and  termina- 
tion. There  arc  ( iccasinTinl  shf>wers  dnriT»*r  thi'  tradr  season.  From 
May  to  S('])t('iiilM'r  r)ie  weatht  r  is  vari:ililr.  westerly  wmds  prevailing, 
at  which  .sea.-on  liu-rt;  is  a  gofxl  deal  <d'  rain. 

Thunder  niul  li<:hlnin«r  api'i  ar  to  l>e  unknown. 

Northerlv  and  westcrlv  winds,  known  as  Fapakino.  oicm  niostlv 
in  winter,  and  are  accoinpanied  by  vw'ww  southwesterly  w  inds,  known 
us  Vaitarji.  (iccur  in  the  winter  montlis.  and  are  accompanied  by  rain 
an<l  n  heavy  sea. 

\  a  liable  northeasterly  winds  (Tongariki)  and  southeai^terly  wimls 
(.Vnoraru)  prevail  in  summer. 

Tides.— It  is  high  water,  fidl  and  change,  at  oh.  5.»ni.;  springs  rise 
about  2^  feet  (approximately). 

Communicatton. — Easter  Ishuul  i»  in  communication  with  Chile 
once  a  year. 
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Sala  y  Oomez  Island  (lat.  26^  28'  S.,  long.  105^  28'  W.).— This 
island  wag  dbcovered  in  1793  by  the  Spanish  c(»mman(ler  of  that 
name,  and  was  again  visited  by  tbe  Spaniards  in  1S05.  It  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  heap  of  stones  less  than  |  mile  long  in  a  northwest 
and  southeast  direction,  and  400  yards  wide.  In  a  gale,  it  would 
be  hardly  distinguishable  amidst  the  spray ;  the  highest  part  at  the 
southeastern  end  is  98  feet  high.  The  rocks,  except  such  parts  as 
soa  birds  frequent,  are  of  a  dark  brown  color. 

Some  sunken  rocks  lie  off  the  northeastern  and  southwestern 
points. 

Tides. — ^It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  4hrs.;  rise  about 

4  feet. 

Scott  Beef,  on  which  tiie  sea  breaks,  lies  about  1  mile  northeast- 
ward  of  Sala  y  rromez.  It  is  100  yards  long,  east  and  west,  and  50 
yards  wide,  with  from  10  to  19  fathoms  close  around,  increasing  to 
40  fathoms  at  600  yards  from  the  reef  except  in  the  direction  of  the 
island,  between  which  and  it  are  depths  of  from  16  to  33  fathoms. 

TVA^OTU  OB,  LOW  ABCHIPELAOO. 

This  vast  gnmp,  comprising  Ts  islands,  of  which  the  nritixe  name 
until  irrontly  was  the  Paiimotu  or  Sul>niissi\o  Islands,  wliich  name 
was  given  (hf>ni  liv  the  Tabitians  after  contincst.  lias  nfiw  by  the 
d«'sin'  of  the  miuibitants  been  officially  rcnaniod  tlie  Tuaniotii  Archi- 
pelag(»  <ir  Distaiit  Ishmds.  The  unnip  extends  ovor  IT)  (l('<rrv('s  of 
longitude,  not  including  the  detached  islands  to  tlie  soutlieastward. 
The  islands,  with  the  ex(  ('|»tiori  of  Makatea  and  TiUei,  are  all  atolls, 
very  similar  in  chara<  ter  and  with  great  sameness  of  feature. 

In  (•onse(juence  of  the  extent  of  the  archi])ola<j:o.  and  the  rhararter 
<if  the  islaiids  composing  it.  they  were  naturally  discu\ered  only  by 
sbiw  degrees  and  by  numy  dillerent  navigators,  whose  voyages  ex- 
tended over  a  long  .series  of  years. 

Government. — With  the  exception  of  the  southeastern  detached 
islands,  Ducie,  Henderson,  Pitcaim,  and  Oeno,  the  whole  group 
was  annexed  to  France  in  1880.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Roto- 
ava  village  on  Fakarava  Island. 

Standard  times  of  the  meridian  of  150**  W.  or  lOh.  Om.  Os.  slow 
on  Greenwich  mean  time  has  been  adopted  liy  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  Tuamoto  Archipelago. 

Population. — ^The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  group  of  these  islands 
in  1905  were  estimated  at  4,300. 

They  are  not  all  of  the  same  origin;  some  resemble  the  Fijians 
in  figure  and  in  the  darkness  of  their  skins;  others  more  resemble 
the  Tahitians,  but  have  a  more  w^arlike  disposition,  and  apparently 
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^peak  a  different  dialect  of  the  Polynesian  language  to  that  of 
Tahiti.  These  natives  are  reported  to  be  honest  and  tnistwarthy, 
and  hare  nearly  all  bem  converted  to  the  Protestant  form  of 
Christianity.  The  Prench  Roman  Catholics  have  an  establishment 
in  Anaa,  another  at  Manga  Beva,  and  at  other  places,  as  hereafter 
detailed. 

Most  of  the  islands  are  inhabited^  but  in  many  the  population  is 
extremely  variable,  the  people  deserting  one  island,  when  the  pearl 
fishery  is  temporarily  suspended,  and  establishing  ttiemselres  on 
another  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  most  venturesome  navi- 
gators are  those  belonging  to  Anaa  or  Chain  Island.  Their  vessels 
are  double  canoes  about  35  feet  long,  connected  by  a  strong  frame- 
work, which  hoists  two  unit  sails  on  separate  masts.  They  do  not 
care  to  servo  for  pay  in  scliooners  or  larger  vessels,  and  show  no 
aptitude  for  the  sailing  of  such  craft.  Many  of  them  are  expert 
di  vol's. 

Trade. — The  trade  of  the  Tuaniotu  Islands  is  carried  on  bv  mer- 
chants  of  Tahiti,  principally  British  and  Aniorican.  and  tlu*  ccm 
merce  is  greater  than  might  ho  su])pos<'d.  Owing  to  the  steady 
cultivation  of  coconut  trees,  a  gri-nt  increase  in  the  quantity  and 
value  of  copra  oximTtod  has  taken  pincc  (  f  late  yenrs.  Tliis  and 
l)earl  shells  are  the  prinripnl  article^  of  trade,  and  a  lnT<i<'  number 
of  schooners  and  smaller  vessels  aif  (  (  iistantly  passing  and  repass- 
ing among  the  islaml-  eolUH  ting  the  prothice. 

Winds. — Tli(->(>  islands  lie  \vithin  the  boundary  of  ihe  regular 
trade  wind,  wiiicii,  except  among  them,  l>l<)\v>  with  fair  regularity 
the  wliole  width  of  the  I'luific.  l>ut  from  causes  not  (|uite  satis- 
factorily accounted  for,  the  land  here.  th(  ugh  small  in  area  antl  in- 
considerable in  lieight.  exercises  such  an  influence  to  interrupt 
the  regularitv  of  the  trade  wind,  so  that  not  onlv  does  its  ea.sterlv 
direction  often  fail,  but  heavy  squalls  from  the  opposite  direction 
occur,  and  morelFrequently  by  night  than  by  day.  This  is  espedally 
the  case  from  November  to  March. 

The  effect  of  the  prevalent  southwesterly  gales  in  high  southern 
latitudes  in  transmitting  the  heavy  sea  which  is  felt  many  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  latitudes  of  its  origin  occasions  a  serious  obstacle 
to  landing  on  these  low  islands  by  rolling  in  on  the  shore  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  trade  wind,  making  it  often  more  dan- 
gerous to  land  on  the  lee  than  on  the  weather  side  of  the  islands. 

Hurricanes. — In  September,  1877,  and  February,  1878,  two  hur- 
ricanes occured  among  the  islands  of  the  Low  Archipelago.  They 
are  the  first  on  record  and  are  reported  to  have  caused  much  dam- 
age among  the  Manuhi  or  iterland  Island.  King  Ocorgo  Islands. 
Kaukura  or  Aura  Island,  Fakarava  or  Wittgenstein  Island,  and 
Anaa  or  Chain  Island. 
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The  sea  is  reported  to  have  wasiicd  compk'tely  across  Niau  or 
Greig  Island,  dcstroviiig  nearly  all  the  inhabitants. 

Ex('ej)ti<)nally  sovt  ii-  ^voath<'T•.  aceuinpanied  by  strong  north west- 
erh'  winds,  was  experienced  by  liie  British  naval  vessel  Alert  toward 
the  end  of  July.  I881K  in  the  vicinity,  but  soutinvard  of  the  Tuamotii 
Archipelago.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  at  about  the  same 
time  similar  winds  and  weather  were  prevailing  as  far  westward  in 
the  South  Pacific  as  Talmi. 

In  January.  1903,  the  hurricane  that  visited  the  Tuaniotu  grouj) 
was  most  disastrous  in  its  results;  the  villages  of  Hikueru,  Marokau, 
and  Napuka  were,  swept  completely  away ;  in  many  islands  all  the 
small  brushwood  disappeared  and  nothing  more  was  seen  than  vast 
fields  of  broken  coral  thrown  up  by  the  sea. 

Tidal  streams. — ^In  most  of  the  entrances  to  the  lagoons  in  these 
atolls  there  is  a  strong  tidal  stream  which  sets  in  and  out  alternately 
about  six  hours  each  way,  the  rise  of  tide  being  about  2  feet  It  is 
high  water,  full  and  change,  at  about  Ih.  among  the  western 
groups  and  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour  later  among  those  to  the 
southeastward. 

Currents, — ^As  might  be  supposed,  amongst  such  a  large  mass  of 
islands  the  currents  are  somewhat  irregular,  but  during  settled 
weather  and  a  steady  southeast  trade  wind  the  surface  water  gen- 
erally moves  westward  from  5  to  25  miles  a  day.  In  the  rainy 
season,  from  October  to  March,  when  westerly  winds,  squalls,  and 
rains  are  fro(]uent.  the  currents  vary  most,  and  occasionally  set  to 
the  eastward  from  \  mile  to  2  miles  an  hour. 

Southeastern  islands. — Southeastward  of  the  Tnauu  tn  irioup 
proper  lie  the  four  southeastern  islands  Ducie,  Henderson.  Pitcaim, 
and  Oeno.  which,  from  their  positions,  will  be  first  described. 

Bucie  Island  (lat.  24^  40'  40"  S.,  long.  124°  47'  40"  W.,  approxi- 
mately) was  discnvored  by  the  Fn  itish  naval  vessel  Pandora  in  1791. 

It  is  a  British  j)<i>M'^--i()ii.  lia\  inr-:  lu'cn  aiinc.\<'d  in  VMY.\. 

It  is  an  atoll  of  coral  formation  I    miles  long  and  1  mile  wide. 

The  lairoon  in  the  interior  is  partly  inclosid  by  trees  and  partly  by 
low  coral  flats  scarcely  above  the  wnterV*  edge.  The  lagoon  appears 
to  be  deep  and  had  a  boat  entrance  on  the  southeastern  side,  but  in 
1882  a  sandy  ridge  extending  right  across  the  bar,  with  a  heavy  surf, 
completely  blocked  the  entrance. 

The  height  of  the  soil  ai)ove  the  water  is  about  12  feet  and  the 
trees  about  14  feet  more,  making  the  tops  of  the  trees  about  26  feet 
above  the  sea. 

No  living  things  but  birds  were  seen  on  the  island,  and  gi'eat  num- 
bers  of  fish  and  ^arks  abound  in  the  vicinity. 

Though  the  wind  was  from  the  north,  force  4,  a  boat  was  enabled 
to  land  on  the  northern  side,  but  it  was  necessary  to  wade,  as  the  coral 
beach  runs  out  shallow. 
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Breakers  extend  I  mile  southward  of  the  island. 

Hendenon  Island  (lat.  W  24'  45''  S.,  long.  128'*  18'  30"  W.)« 
south  point,  also  called  Elizabeth  Island,  about  190  miles  westward 
of  Ducie  Island,  was  discovered  by  a  boat's  crew  from  the  whaler 
Ewexy  which  was  wrecked  in  1820.  It  was  afterwards  seen  by  Capt. 
Henderson,  of  the  ship  Ilerctdea.  The  British  flag  was  hoisted  on 
this  island  on  July  6. 1902.  as  a  dependency  of  Pitcairn  Island. 

The  island  is  5  miles  long  north  and  south,  2|  miles  wide  near  the 
northern  ond,  but  tapering  off  to  a  point  toward  the  south,  and  has 
a  flat  surface  nearly  100  feet  above  tlie  h'u.  It  is  covered  witli  trees. 
On  all  sides  except  the  north  it  is  houiidrd  1)V  perpendicular  cliffs 
about  50  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  dead  coral,  which  are  con- 
siderably underniined  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  It  appears  to  be 
steep-to  at  a  short  distance  all  around. 

A  dwelling  house  and  six  sheds  roofed  with  corrugated  iron  were 
situated  on  the  north  side  nf  Henderson  Tslnnd  in  101*2. 

The  islnnd  presents  tlic  appearance  of  ha\  inir  becii  i-aiscd  by  some 
subterraneous  roDviil^icn.  and  is  so  thickly  interhicetl  bv  i-lu  ubs  as  to 
make  it  very  dillicult  to  walk  over  the  summit,  the  vc£r('tati«.n  con- 
cealing the  cavities  in  the  coral.  A  few  coconut,  lime,  and  orange 
trees  are  planted  on  the  beach.  Sandalwood  .s<mmus  to  grow  well. 
T?nts  find  mice  are  numerous  in  the  bush  beside  the  north  huuling. 

Reef." -A  reef  extends  about  200  yards  from  the  northwestern 
point. 

Supplies.— Fish  appear  to  be  good  and  plentiful.  There  is  no 
spring  of  fresh  water,  btit  ram  water  sufficient  to  sustain  the  two  men 
of  the  Essex^  who  were  eventually  i*escued  from  the  island,  was 
found  in  small  pools. 

Landing  is  extremely  diificult  on  account  of  the  heavy  sea  rolling 
in  on  the  coral  ledges,  and  is  only  possible  on  the  north  and  west  sides 
of  the  island. 

Pitcairn  Island  (lat.  26*  04'  00"  S.,  long.  130**  05'  55"  W.)  is 
a  British  settlement.  It  was  discovered  and  named  by  Carteret  on 
July  2,  1767. 

The  island  derives  its  interest  from  being  associated  with  the 
mutiny  of  the  British  naval  vessel  Bounty  in  1789.  That  vessel  left 
England  in  December,  1787,  with  the  object  of  conveying  breadfruit 
trees  to  the  West  Indies  from  Tahiti,  where  she  arrived  in  October, 
1788,  and  remained  six  months  collecting  trees.  The  mutiny  oc- 
curred at  sea  on  April  28, 1789,  when  the  commanding  officer  and  16 
others  were  set  adrift  in  a  23-foot  boat,  in  which  they  made  their 
way  to  Timor,  a  distance  of  nearly  3,600  miles. 

The  mutineers  cruised  for  a  short  time,  touching  at  several  islands, 
including  a  return  to  Tahiti,  where  they  took  native  wives  and  a 
number  of  native  men  for  laborers.  Sailing  again,  the  Bounty  was 
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t^vi  iitually  niTi  asiiort'  on  Pitcairn  Island,  and  one  of  the  most  unique 
colonies  in  liistorv  was  established. 

Thv  present  inhabitants  are  deseendanls  of  the  imitiiu'ers  iiiid 
iiiiiiilHr  al»out  I'M)  peiiious.  They  are  wvy  religious,  well  governed 
anioii^  tlioust  lvos.  and  are  I'Hgt  r  to  l»;irtt'r  from  their  slender  supply 
of  fruits  ;uul  produce  for  shoes,  clothes.  l)oads,  and  seeds. 

Communication. — An  avernge  of  19  vessels  besides  missionary 
vessels  now  visit  the  islnn*!  aininally. 

Aspect. — Pitcairn  Island  is  about  '2\  miles  long  east  and  west  and 
1  mile  wide;  the  entire  cii(  nit  of  the  ishuul,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, is  perpendicular.  The  highest  part  being  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  renders  it  visible  40  miles  distant.  The 
soil  is  very  rich  and  feitile  but  porous:  a  great  proportion  is  de- 
composed lava,  the  remainder,  a  rich  black  eaith.  The  island  is 
thickly  covered  to  the  summit  with  luxuriant  verdure,  terminating 
m  lofty  cliffs,  skirted  at  their  base  with  thickly  branching  ever- 
greens. 

Adaznstown  is  situated  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  island 
westward  of  Bounty  Bay. 

Anchorages. — ^The  most  convenient  anchorage  from  which  to 
communicate  with  the  shore  at  Bounty  Bay,  where  the  natives  always 
prefer  to  land  except  in  very  bad  weather,  is  in  from  13  to  17  fathoms, 
sand,  with  rocky  patches,  about  1,000  yards  from  the  shore,  with 
St.  Pauls  Point  on  with  or  just  open  eastward  of  Adams  Hock;  and 
Young  Rock  about  ^iU*". 

This  is  an  tmcomfortable  anchorage  with  easterly  winds,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sliip's  uneasy  motion.  The  best  anchorage  with 
easterly  winds  of  any  strength  is  off  the  western  end  of  the  island 
about  500  yards  from  the  shore  in  about  12  fathoms,  with  Young 
Rock  bearing  about  northeast  by  east  and  Christian  Point  south. 

Sailing  vessels  almost  invariably  stand  off  and  on,  and  the  liability 
to  sudden  changes  of  wind  renders  it  injudicious  for  them  to  anchor 
except  when  set  toward  the  land  in  a  calm. 

Landing.  -The  precipitous  coast  of  Pitcairn  presents  insur- 
mountable  obstacles  to  landing,  except  at  two  places,  viz,  at  Bounty 
Bay.  <<M  the  nm  theastern  side,  and  at  a  little  cove  on  the  Western  end 
of  the  island:  the  latter  is  a  good  one,  with  winds  from  the  eastward, 
but  the  ascent  of  the  clitTs  afterwards  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
diiliculty  and  it  takes  at  least  an  hour  to  reach  the  settlement  by  this 
route. 

Landing  at  Bounty  Bay  in  ship's  boats  is  somewhat  dangerous, 
and  the  ishniders'  boats  are  nearly  always  used;  in  any  case,  the 
ser\  ires  of  an  islander  to  pilot  a  boat  in  to  the  landing  should  be 
secured. 
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Supplies. — The  surplu.s  produce  of  the  island  consists  of  fowls, 
bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  seniitropical  fruits  and  vejretables, 
being  bartered  ui  moderate  quantities,  but  the  greatly  inereaseil  fre- 
qiienev  of  the  visits  of  shipping  has  somewhat  reduced  the  supply, 
which  is  now  uncertain. 

AA'ater  is  at  times  scarce:  there  are  no  spiiugs  on  the  island,  but 
generally  there  is  an  abundance  of  rain. 

In  1901  the  liritish  naval  vessel  Icarus  found  there  was  an  abund- 
ance of  water  in  Browns  Well,  which  is  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
island,  and  has  not  run  dry  aincc  the  present  inhabitants  returned 
from  Norfolk  Island. 

Winds.^There  are  no  regular  trade  winds  at  Pitcaim  Island. 
In  tiie  summer  months  the  wind  prevails  mostly  from  east-southesist 
to  north.  Northerly  winds  are  generally  light,  often  accompanied 
by  rain  or  fog;  from  north  the  wind  invariably  goes  around  to  the 
westward,  from  which  quarter  and  from  southeast  are  the  strongest 
gales;  when  the  wind  is  from  the  southwest  the  weather  is  generally 
clear  with  moderate  breezes.  During  the  winter  season  the  prevailing 
winds  are  between  southwest  and  east-southeast. 

Churent. — ^There  is  generally  a  westerly  current  running  past  the 
island,  which  is  frequently  of  considerable  strength.  During  the 
stay  of  the  Icarud  the  current  was  found  setting  to  the  eastward. 

Oeno  Island  (lat.  2^"  n.V  30"  S.,  long.  130*»  44'  20"  W.,  north- 
eastern point)  is  an  atoll  and  was  discovered  hy  the  Hercules^  but  was 
named  after  a  whaler,  the  master  of  which  hail  not  seen  it  before; 
it  lies  65  miles  northwestward  of  Pitcairn  Island  and  is  low  and 
dangerous.  This  island  was  annexed  on  July  10.  1002,  as  a  depend- 
ency of  Pitcairn  Island.  Coconut  trees  were  planted  on  the  island. 
There  is  a  small  hut  on  the  island. 

Lagoon. — Coral  reef  compl(^t(^ly  surrounds  the  lagoon,  near  11)c 
center  of  which  is  a  small  island  covered  with  ^lirubs,  and  toward  the 
northern  extreme  are  two  sandv  islets  a  few^  feet  al)o\e  water. 

The  lap^oon  is  fordable  on  the  western  side  as  f'lr  as  the  wooded 
island,  but  in  other  places  appeared  to  Ije  2  or  o  tathoms  deep. 

Landing  is  extremely  danger(Mi>.  even  when  practicable,  and  the 
island  is  uninhabited.  The  existence  is  lejuirted  of  a  channel  for 
boats,  through  the  northeastern  j>art  of  the  reef  encircling  this  island, 
leading  into  the  lagoon.  ea>tward  of  sandy  islets. 

A  shallow  boat  entiance  to  the  lagoon  on  the  northern  side  of 
Oeno  Lsland  is  marked  by  a  solitary  coconut  tree,  which  should  be 
brought  to  bear  179°. 

Another  entrance  is  reported  to  exist  eastward  of  Sandy  Islands. 

The  clump  of  coconut  trees  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the  island, 
together  with  the  solitary  tree,  are  fairly  conspicuous. 
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Water  of  fair  quality  is  said  to  be  obtainable  by  digging  in  the 
sand. 

Minerva  or  EbriU  Beef  (lat  22''  W  S.,  long.  IdS*"  35'  W.,  ap- 
proximately), upon  which  it  was  assumed  that  the  ship  Sir  George 
Grey  was  lost,  in  1865,  was  searched  for  by  the  British  naval  vessel 
Alert  in  1880,  in  the  position  assigned  to  it,  viz.,  between  the  parallels 
22°  32'  S.  and  22°  45'  S.,  and  meridians  1^^'  20'  W.  and  IS^**  W. 
Xo  breakers  l)eing  observed,  nor  shoal  ground  found ;  but  in  tlie  year 
1890,  the  German  bark  Erato  having  passed  over  a  shoal  in  latitude 
22°  44'  8.,  longitude  133°  35'  W.,  it  was  considered  to  be  identical 
with  the  ^fincrva  Reef. 

Portland  Bank  (lat.  23'=  41'  S.,  long.  134°  35'  W.).— In  the  year 
1853,  the  British  na\al  vessel  PorflnruJ  Failed  over  this  bank  at  mid- 
day, on  a  northeast  ronrsc.  foi-  \  \  niili'S.  when  the  bottom  was  clearly 
seen,  and  soundinfrs  ol  7,  13,  and  J">  fathoms  were  obtained.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  reef.  Manga  Reva  was  plainly  visible  from  the 
deck,  bearing  324''.  distant  44  miles. 

The  master  of  the  Chilian  brig  yautilus^  re])orted  in  1887  having 
anchored  in  15  fathoms,  on,  and  examined  the  Portland  Bank.  On 
the  shoalest  part  he  found  a  rocky  reef,  on  which  the  sea  broke 
heavily;  this  part  appeared  to  consist  of  patches,  with  (U'i)ths  of 
from  43  to  6  fathom.s.  no  pa  i  t  being  seen  above  watei  .  The  rest  of 
the  bank  is  aparently  of  sand,  with  from  15  to  17  fathoms.  On 
April  2,  1803,  the  Chilian  bark  Antonietta  also  passed  over  the 
Portland  Bank;  the  captain  considered  it  to  be  about  7  miles  long 
and  2  or  3  miles  wide,  and  in  other  respects  corroborated  the  descrip* 
tions  of  the  Pcr&and  and  NautUus, 

Timoe  or  Grescent  IfOand  (lat.  23''  20'  S.,  long.  134''  29'  W.), 
the  southeasternmost  island  of  the  Tuamotn  Archipelago  proper,  was 
discovered  by  the  ship  Vuf,  in  1797.  It  is  3}  miles  in  length,  1|  miles 
wide,  of  similar  formation  to  Oeno  and  Dude  Islands,  and  without 
inhabitants.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of  coral  about  100  yards  wide, 
about  2  feet  above  water,  inclosing  a  lagoon  into  which  there  is  no 
passage.  Upon  this  strip  of  coral  are  several  small  islands  (the  high- 
est being  about  6  feet  above  the  sea)  covered  with  t^re^  nearly  20 
feet  high.  Landing  appeared  impossible  on  account  of  heavy  surf. 

Manga  B^va  or  Gambler  Islands  were  discovered  May  25, 
1797,  and  named  (vambier  Islands.  The  group  consists  of  a  barrier 
coral  reef,  inclosing  four  small  inhabited  islands  and  numerous 
islets.  They  are  of  some  importance  to  the  navigator,  inasmuch  as 
they  afford  a  somewhat  indifferent  supply  of  water  as  well  as  plenty 
of  fish,  a  few  fowls,  gnats,  and  considerable  quantities  of  oranges, 
coconuts,  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

Population,  etc, — In  1879  these  islands  contained  a  population 
of  about  1,U00,  but  in  1894  the  total  inhabitants  were  only  about 
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500,  and  of  these  nt  least  100  were  not  native  l)orn;  at  the  same  time 
it  was  said  that  30  years  previously  the  population  had  been  4,000. 
The  French  authorities  attribute  this  wholesale  deterioration  to  the 
generally  low  type  of  the  people,  who  apponr  to  have  adopted  all 
the  bad  habits  of  Eni-opcans  and  none  of  their  good  ones:  they  »re 
represented  as  being  of  poor  physique,  ^rentle,  and  honest,  but  idle, 
drunken,  and  dissolute.  Their  principal  occupation  is  the  mother- 
of-pearl  fishery. 

The  united  population  of  the  Gambier  and  Austral  I^dands  in  li)05 

w  ns  estimated  at  3,300. 

Missions. — Koman  Catholic  missions  are  establi.shed.  an»i  the  few 
rliiklren  there  nre  attend  the  relipriou^?  srhnols  established  nt  Rikitea, 
where  :i1sn  tlif  :i(hinin>tnit<)r  and  two  gen.s  U'armes,  the  only  Gov- 
eriimem  ofHrials.  are  stationed. 

Barrier  reef. — The  external  form  of  tlu'  «rr<"H)  eoiiveys  at  once 
an  imj)rt'ssioii  of  thi'ir  volcanic  origin.  t\\o  lianicr  reef,  nesirly  40 
miles  in  circuiufereiicc.  contrastinp  conspicuously  with  the  principal 
islands.  On  the  nortlu-astcni  side  of  the  barriiM-  reef  there  are  many 
low  (iotaciied  i.slets  c<)\cred  with  bush  and  a  few  coconut  trees.  On 
tlie  o[>posite  side,  the  barrier  reef  dips  from  5  to  7  fathoms  below  the 
.surface,  affording;  an  t-ntrance  to  the  la^roon  witltin.  whej*e  in  all 
directions  live  coral  appears  to  be  fast  growing?  up.  The  outer  side 
of  the  barrier  reefs  springs  from  a  great  depth,  the  inner  side  de- 
scends with  a  slope  to  very  irregular  depths  of  from  3  or  4  to  20  or 
25  fathoms. 

Wind  and  weather. — There  are  two  well-defined  seasons  at  these 
islands;  one  from  January  to  June  of  excessive  heat,  the  other  from 
July  to  December  of  lower  temperature  during  which  rains  occur. 
The  first  three  months  of  the  year  are  the  hotteist,  with  long  periods 
of  calm.  In  the  end  of  March  the  southeast  trade  commences  to  blow 
and  gradually  increases  in  strength  imtil  July  and  Augtist — in  the 
latter  month  gales  sometimes  supervening  and  changing  through 
south  and  west  to  northwest  with  rains.  By  the  end  of  September 
the  bad  season  is  over,  and  the  trade  wind  frradually  decreases  in 
strength  until,  toward  the  end  of  December,  it  dies  away  altogether. 
It  is  very  rare  that  any  other  winds  than  the  southeast  trade  wind 
is  experienced  at  these  islands. 

Caution. — ^The  mariner  is  cautioned  that  the  cli  n  t  of  this  locality 

m 

can  not  be  considered  complete,  and  there  are  donhtless  numy  coral 
heads  in  the  lagoon  not  yet  discovered;  a  careful  l<x>kout  from  aloft 

is  tliPrcfoiT  nerf'-<;i vv 

Manga  Reva  or  Pearl  Island  (lat.  2:^  08'  S..  long.  134^  .%8'  W.), 
the  principal  islaiitl  (tf  the  l'-ichj)  is  situate<l  near  th»'  center,  and 
M(»unt  DnlF.  its  highest  peak,  rises  1.1'27  frot  al>ov^«  the  sea  level. 
The  other  high  islands  are  x\.ka-Maru  or  W'aiuwright  Island,  A« 
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Kenn  or  Klson  Tslund.  'riira-Vsii  or  Belcher  Island.  Aga  Kuuitai, 
Makaroa  or  Mai-sh  lijland,  Keiiiuka  oi-  CoUie  Island,  Manui,  and 
Maka-pu. 

Manga  Keva  Island  is  about  4  miles  in  length,  northeast  and  south- 
west, nnd  Mount  Duff,  at  its  southeastern  point,  rises  into  two  peaks 
in  the  form  of  wedges  very  conspicuous  at  a  distance  and  visible 
about  45  miles.  All  the  islands  are  steep  ai^d  rugged,  particularly 
Makaroa,  479  feet  high,  which  at  a  distance  resembles  a  ship. 

The  village  of  Rikitea  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Manga  Beva  and 
northeastward  of  Mount  Duff. 

Pa88ageB--I>epth8. — There  are  three  passages  into  the  lagoon: 
The  Southeast,  Southwest,  and  Northwest  Passages,  which,  by  at- 
tending to  the  following  directions,  may  be  used  with  safety  by 
vessels  up  to  12  feet  draft,  the  great^  draft  that  can  safely  proceed 
to  the  anchorage  at  Bikitea,  which  is  the  only  well-sheltered  anchor- 
age among  these  islands. 

Northwest  Passage. — For  entering  by  the  Xoithwest  Passage, 
between  ^ran«:a  l^eva  and  Tara^Vai  Islands,  the  leading  mark  is 
the  peak  of  Aka  Mani  Island,  seen  midway  between  those  two  islands, 
bearing  123^,  which  leads  over  a  depth  of  3^  fathoms,  and  a  vessel 
should  anchor  when  Mount  Duff  bears  about  55°;  or,  if  bound  to 
Kikitea.  proceed  on  the  leading  line  given  until  Mount  Duff  bears 
36°,  when  a  beacon  on  Au  Kena  will  be  seen  in  line  with  a  belvedeie 
on  the  southwest  point  of  that  island,  which,  kept  in  line  on  an  85° 
bearing,  leads  between  some  coral  reefs,  but  over  the  Brisant  Bank 
a  patch  of  2^  fatliomf:  therefore  a  vessel  of  12  feet  draft  or  upward 
can  not  follow  this  line,  but  k('epin«r  more  to  tlie  southward  should 
leave  this  and  other  banks  on  the  port  liaiid,  coniiin<;  tlie  ship  from 
the  masthead,  until  the  beacons  on  the  eastern  side  of  ^Iiiniia  T?(  va 
are  seen  in  liiu'.  ^\hich  mark  leads  between  the  extremes  of  the 
reefs  into  Port  KiUitea. 

Southeast  Passag'e. — This  is  the  best  passajre  by  wlii(  li  to  entei*: 
it  lies  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  group,  soutliward  of  all  the  coral 
ishuids.  and  with  Mount  Duff  bearing  328^  in  line  with  tlie  south- 
western point  of  Maka-pu  Island,  o(T  the  -uutheru  end  of  Aka  Maru. 
With  these  marks,  steer  over  the  Barrier  Reef,  on  which  there  is  at 
this  ]>art  G  fathoms  water,  and  theiue  in  from  5|  to  10  fathoms  to 
pass  close  to  the  southern  extreme  of  Maka-pu  Island;  then  keeping 
a  lookout  at  the  masthead  and  a  boat  ahead  in  order  to  avoid  the  nu- 
merous reefs  off  the  southeast  point  of  Manga  Reva ;  proceed  at  slow 
speed  or  under  easy  sail  for  the  anchorage  southward  of  Mount 
Duff,  or  for  the  anchorage  of  Rikitea,  if  required,  and  if  not  more 
than  12  feet  draft. 

Southwest  Passage.— This  is  the  best  passage  by  which  to  quit 
the  anchorage  near  Mount  Duff  under  sail  with  a  good  breeze. 
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Bring  the  eastern  bluffs  of  Manga  Keva  Island  in  line  35^  and  then 
steer  ^ly  keeping  this  mark  on,  which  leads  over  the  Barrier  Reef  in 

6  fntlioms. 

Although  this  channel  lies  to  leewnrd  of  the  ^roup,  there  is  gen- 
erally a  very  heavy  swell  on  the  Barrier  Reef,  the  sea  often  breaking 
oil  it  in  4  fntlu  rris:  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  the  passa*?e 
in  light  wiiuls.  for  there  hein":  Tio  anchorajj«^  <?round  outside,  and  no 
bottom  at  80  fathoms  'within  40  vards  of  the  breakers,  the  swell  and 
current  mi^ht  drift  n  vessel  on  a  shallow  part  of  the  reef  on  either 
side  of  the  channel,  wliich  w(  nid  mean  instant  destrnction. 

Anchorag'es-  Water. — The  anchorage  under  Mount  Dnl!  is  the 
most  convenient  for  wateriiif;.  Here  a  ship  will  ho  ;ibre;i'>t  of  two 
streams  of  good  Avater,  but  there  i*--  some  ditlienlty  in  procuring  it. 
on  account  of  the  coral  ledge.s  wliidi  surround  the  islnnd.  The  best 
water  may  he  had  on  the  southern  side  of  Au  Kena.  where  there  is 
no  surf,  but  tln»  Mount  Duff  Anchorage  appears  to  be  on  the  whole 
the  most  convenient. 

A  fiiir  temporary  anchorage  is  recommended  for  large  vessels, 
well  sheltered  from  southeasterly  wind  and  sea,  the  space  just  inside 
the  outer  bar  of  the  northwest  Passage,  under  cover  of  Tara  Vai,  in 

7  or  8  fathoms.  There  are  many  other  anchorages  to  which  the 
pearl  schooners  from  Tahiti  resort,  but  in  the  present  imperfectly 
surveyed  condition  of  the  group  it  is  impossible  even  to  indicate 
them» 

Pilotage. — ^Many  natives  can  be  found  with  a  very  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  position  of  reefs,  etc.,  but  none  with  sufficient  capacity 
or  nerve  to  be  intrusted  with  the  pilotage  of  even  the  smallest  vessel. 

Port  Bikitea, — Opposite  the  southeastern  point  of  Manga  Reva 
is  a  channel  about  200  yards  wide,  between  the  fringing  reef  and  the 
end  of  a  long  narrow  reef  projecting  from  the  western  end  of  Au 
Kena.  This  channel  leads  into  the  outer  port  of  Bikitea,  which 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  number  of  vessels. 

Beacons. — The  extreme  of  the  reef  projecting  from  the  western 
end  of  Au  Kena  is  marked  by  a  beacon  of  25-inch  pipe.  The  two 
])enrons  on  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  of  Manga  Beva,  in  line, 
351°,  lead  between  tho  extremes  of  the  reefs. 

Depths. — From  the  fringing  reef  which  forms  the  western  side 
of  the  outer  port,  the  depth  increases  to  25  fathoms,  and  then  shoals 
toward  the  coral  heads  and  banks  which  form  the  eastern  side. 

Outer  Anchorage. — The  bottom  is  mud  and  coral,  and  the  depth 
rather  great  for  nnrhoring;  tlie  holding  ground  also  is  not  always 
good,  depending  on  the  even  surface  or  otherwise  of  tlie  liottom.  the 
depths  being  very  irregular,  and  the  anchorage  unsuited  for  vessels 
drawing  over  12  feet. 
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Slack  water  should  be  choBen  for  entering,  as  at  certain  times  of 
tide  the  current  is  strong  and  variable,  and  the  width,  in  places,  is 

not  more  than  about  50  j'ards. 

Inner  Anchorage. — The  inner  port  of  Rikitoa  is  perfectly  secure, 
but  can  only  be  entered  by  short  vessels  up  to  12  feet  draft.  The 
<"hnnnel  through  the  reefs  from  the  outer  port  is  closely  buoyed  and 
beaconed,  but  most  difficult,  and  not  to  be  attempted  without  accu- 
rate knowledge.  The  space  within,  close  to  the  shore,  is  very  con- 
lined. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  2h.  UOm. ;  springs 
rise  4  feet. 

Morane  or  Cadmus  Island  {hit.  23'^  08'  S..  lon^.  137^  08'  W.), 
about  115  miles  westward  of  Man<?a  Rcva.  is  a  low  coi  al  atoll.  5  miles 
hma  bv  *2i  inik»s  broad,  without  any  entrance  to  tlie  la<r<)<Mi.  in  whi<  h 
ari'  three  low  islands  inhabited  by  about  a  dozen  natives  who  culti- 
vate* a  few  coconut  trees. 

Moerenhout  or  Maria  Island  (hit.  22**  00'  8.,  long,  im"  12' 
AV.),  lies  94  miles  northwestward  of  Manga  Reva.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  ship  Ampkitrite  in  1832,  and  is  low  and  wooded,  having  a 
lagoon  in  the  center  without  any  pass  through  the  reef. 

Maratea  or  Lord  Hood  Island  (lat  2V  31'  S.,  long.  135^  88' 
W.),  was  discovered  in  1791.  It  is  a  cluster  of  small  islets  rising 
from  a  chain  of  coral  even  with  or  a  little  above  the  water  level. 
On  these  islets  grow  a  variety  of  shrubs  and  trees.  The  atoll  is  11 
miles  long  and  4|  miles  wide,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  in- 
closes a  lagoon  into  which  there  is  no  entrance.  It  is  not  inhabited, 
but  is  frequently  visited  by  the  natives  of  Manga  Seva  for  pearl 
shell,  which  is  abundant 

ActflBon  Gnmp. — ^The  nearest  island  of  this  group  is  about  40 
miles  westward  of  Marutea.  The  group  consists  of  four  islands,  and 
was  discovered  in  1838. 

Maturei  Vavao  or  Melbourne  Island  (lat.  21^  25'  8.,  long. 
136°  25'  W.),  the  southeastemmost  and  largest  is  about  6  miles  l<:n<^^ 
northwest  and  southeast,  and  wooded  except  on  the  western  side. 
Pearl  fishermen  have  several  times  attempted  to  establish  themselves 
here,  but  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  place,  the  sea  washing 
all  over  it  in  had  wenther.  There  is  no  pass  into  ihe  lagoon. 

Tenarunga  or  Minto  Island  (lat.  2r  18'  S.,  long.  1^6^  M'  W.), 
another  atoll,  lies  about  8  miles  northwestward  of  Maturei  Vavao; 
it  is  much  smaller  than  the  iattci-.  and.  like  it.  is  verv  low  hnt  wooded, 
:u)d  ^'  itiiout  a  pass  through  to  the  lagoon;  it  is  without  permanent 
inlia'  itant?:. 

Vahanga  or  Bedford  Island  (lat.  2r  15'  8.,  long.  136°  .%'  AV.). 
lies  about  5  miles  westward  of  Tenarunga,  is  about  2  miles  in  extent 
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in  i  -M'h  (lirettioiij  without  any  pabis  juto  the  lagoon,  wuoded,  and  un- 
inhabited. 

Tenararo  Island  (lat.  2r  18'  S..  loii<r.  im"  45'  W.>.  the  smallest 
of  the  jrroup.  lies  r>  or  6  miles  westward  of  ^';^haIlga;  it  also  is 
wooded,  has  no  ijn>s  into  the  lagoon,  and  is  not  inhabited. 

Current.  -The  current  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  i.slands,  w  itli 
a  W'^ht  westerly  wiixh  wa.s  found  to  set  7  miles  iii  21  hoin's:  but  the 
direction  \aries  wilh  the  wind,  and  it  usually  sets  westward. 

Fangataufa  or  Cockburn  Island  (hit.  22°"  12'  S.,  long.  138'  42* 
W.)  was  discovered  by  Beechey  in  1826.  It  is  it  small  atoll  3^  miles 
in  length  by  3  miles  in  width.  Its  form  is  nearly  oblong,  with  the 
southern  side  much  curved.  The  lagoon  is  deep,  the  boundary  reef 
very  low  and  narrow,  and  in  places  the  sea  overflows,  but  there  is  no 
pass  into  the  lagoon.  It  is  uninhabited. 

Uururoa  or  Osnaburg  Island  (lat  2V  50^  00''  S.,  long.  IZS"" 
56'  30"  W.),  about  20  miles  north  by  west  of  Fangataufa,  wa%  dis- 
covered in  1767. 

According  to  a  8Ur%*ey  by  French  officers  in  1881,  Mururoa  is  an 
atoll  about  15  miles  long  eastnortheast  and  opposite  direction  by  8 
miles  wide;  on  the  reef  inclosing  the  lagoon  is  a  chain  of  18  islands 
with  generally  but  ^  ery  narrow  openings  between  them  except  on 
the  northwestern  side.  Most  of  the  islands  are  wooded,  especially  the 
more  eastern  ones,  and  large  plantations:  of  coconut  trees  have  been 
made  by  a  company  to  whom  the  islands  were  assigned  in  187C. 
There  are  no  outlying  dangers,  and  the  greatest  extension  of  the  reef 
from  the  islands  is  ahout  400  yards  on  the  ea.stern  side  and  '200  yards 
on  the  western  side.  It  is  reported  that  the  soil  of  the  islands  is  fast 
being  washed  away. 

Village.  -The  village  is  on  the  western  or  inner  side  of  the  east- 
ern island. 

Passes. — 'i  hcti.-  arc  two  passes  into  the  lajioon.  Iiotli  (»n  the  north- 
westcrii  side:  the\  are  on  either  side  of  a  low  l)arren  islet,  the  reef 
horderinir  the  other  side  of  each  pass  hcinLj  awash.  Fr(»ni  the  islet, 
reef  extends  al'oiit  lUU  yards  eastward,  but  oidv  about  half  u  cable 
westward.  The  eastern  pass  is  considered  the  widest  and  best:  both 
are  very  short  an<l  liave  al)0ut  12  feet  of  water,  but  before  attempting 
either,  a  stranger  should  examine  tliem  from  a  boat. 

Caution. — The  lieavy  surf  on  the  shore  forces  the  seji  over  the 
reef  into  the  lagoon  at  many  places,  except  at  low  water,  and  occa- 
sions a  constant  but  not  very  strong  outset  through  the  channel  to 
leeward.  The  lagoon  must  be  navigated  by  the  eye  from  aloft,  as, 
although  there  are  general  depths  of  20  fathoms,  it  is  dotted  with 
knolls  of  coral,  in  some  cases  so  close  to  the  surface  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous  even  to  boats  sailing  with  a  fresh  breeze,  especially  in  cloudy 
weather,  when  they  are  difficult  to  distinguish. 
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Anchorage. — The  holding  giound  inside  the  lagoon  is  not  good, 
and  northwesterly  winds  throw  in  a  troublesome  pea, 

Tematangi  or  Bligh  Island  (lat.  21°  38'  S.,  long.  40'  W.), 
Uu  nnk's  westward  of  Mururoa.  was  discovered  in  1792  and  named 
Lagoon  Island.    The  atoll  is  about  T  niiies  in  diameter. 

The  natives  in  former  dnvs  were  strongly  suspected  of  canuabaiism. 
The  island  is  at  present  uninhabited. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  atoll  for  abont  0  miles  is  wooded  without 
a  break;  the  northwestern  side  also  for  1  or  5  miles,  but  here  the 
trees  are  more  in  gro\  es  or  chmips.  Off  the  northwest  point  are  some 
large  blocks  of  coral  over  which  the  sea  breaks  furiously. 

There  is  no  pass  into  the  lagoon,  but,  with  easterly  winds,  landing 
is  fairly  easy  and  safe  on  the  western  side  at  a  sort  of  natural  cause- 
way connecting  two  wooded  islands ;  landing  can  also  be  effected  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  reef. 

Tureia  (lat.  20  45'  S.,  long.  138"  80'  W.),  also  known  as  Papa- 
kena  or  Garysfort  Island,  60  miles  northward  of  Muniroa,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  British  naval  vessel  Pandora  in  1791.  The  atoll  is 
about  5  miles  in  diameter,  very  low,  well  wooded  except  on  the  south- 
eastern side,  and  has  no  pass  into  the  inclosed  lagoon.  There  are 
less  than  20  inhabitants. 

Vana  Vana  (lat  20"  45'  S.,  long.  139"  10'  W.),  also  known  as 
Kurateke  or  Barrow  Island,  82  miles  westward  of  Tureia,  was  dis- 
covered by  Beechey  in  1826.  The  atoll  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  about  200  yards  wide  surrounding  a  lagoon  1|  miles  in  length 
north  and  south,  and  about  1^  miles  wide,  into  which  there  is  no 
pass,  and  in  which  the  color  of  the  water  indicates  no  great  depth. 

On  the  shore  of  the  lagoon,  the  pandanus,  coconut  trees,  and  bushes 
constitute  a  thick  wood.  Under  the  trees  three  large  pits  were  found 
containing  fresh  water.  In  1861  there  were  a  few  inhabitants,  and 
it  is  still  reported  to  be  inhabited. 

Duke  of  OlmtceBter  Islands  consist  of  a  small  group  of  three 
atolls,  which  were  so  nnmed  in  Cai  tcret  in  1767. 

Nukutipipi  or  Mnrg^aret  Island  (lat.  20'  42'  S..  long.  14;r  5' 
W.).  the  easternmost  ui  the  group,  is  a  small  round  lagoon  island 
about  2  miles  in  circumference,  high  and  well  wodded  on  the  northern 
side,  with  a  flat  snhnu  r^i  d  reef  on  the  eastern  side,  but  no  pass. 

Anu  Anurunga  (lat.  Ji"  38'  S.,  long.  14:r^  10'  W.),  also  known 
as  Coronados  or  Four  Crowns,  from  t!ie  four  islands  on  the  atoll,  lies 
l-'^  mih'<;  westwiud  of  Nnkntij>ij)i.  and  was  disrovcicd  liy  (^hiiros  in 
li  f'*').  There  are  live  clumpa  of  tree-  on  the  i>lan(]<.  hm  no  <'n(iance 
to  the  lagoon;  landing  is  impossible,  and  there  sue  no  inhabitants. 

Anu  Anuraro  (lat.  20=  20'  S..  long.  143°  3;r  \V.).  14  niile^  we.^i- 
north westward  of  Anu  Anurunga,  was  named  Archangel  island  by 
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Qiiiros  in  1606;  iLs  true  pofeition  and  character  were  determined  by 
the  United  States  exploring  expedition  in  1841. 

It  is  a  small  atoll  of  oblong  shape,  lying  northwest  and  southeast, 
^'ooded  on  the  eastern  side  only,  with  stunted  trees  in  dumps.  A  reef 
extends  off  the  northwest  and  southwest  sides,  on  which  there  is  a 
heavy  surf,  and  there  is  a  submerged  reef  on  the  south  and  west  sides ; 
on  the  western  side,  soundings  of  15  to  20  fathoms  extend  at  one  part 
for  about  400  yards  from  the  reef,. and  here,  with  easterly  winds,  a 
vessel  might  temporarily  anchor. 

There  is  one  small  boat  entrance  to  the  lagoon  on  the  northwestern 
side,  and  landing  may  be  effected  in  this  part  in  fine  weather  without 
danger. 

Hereheretue  or  San  Pablo  (lat.  IQ^  52'  S.,  long.  US*"  00'  W.) 
was  discovered  by  Qutros  in  1606,  and  was  examined  by  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  exploring  vessel  Porpmte  in  1841.  The  atoll  is 
thickly  wooded  and  incloses  a  lagoon  about  3  miles  in  diameter  with 
no  entrance. 

Landing  is  fairly  easy  on  the  northwestern  side  during  south* 
<  asterly  winds,  but  with  other  winds  it  is  very  difficult  anywhere. 
There  are  coconut  trees,  plenty  of  fowls  and  fish,  but  no  pearl  shell. 
The  village,  containing  a  dozen  or  so  of  inhabitants,  is  behind  a 
grove  of  trees  near  the  western  point;  the  natives  seldom  venture 
outside  the  reef  in  their  canoes. 

Reao  or  Clermont-Tonnerre  Island  Oat.  18°  3^'  S.,  long.  136' 
20'  W.)  was  tlisrovored  in  1^522.  Tlio  atoll  is  10  or  11  niil«»?  lonjr. 
we?t-northwest  aiul  opposite  tliroction,  and  very  narrow,  particularly 
af  the  extroincs.  and  when  seen  at  a  distaiicr.  end  on.  does  not  appear 
more  than  ^  mile  wide.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  breaks  on  the 
southern  shore,  the  land  is  almost  continuous  and  covered  with  bush. 
At  the  extremes  and  mti trios  the  soil  is  hip^her  than  in  otlier  parts  and 
has  bf)th  shrubs  and  coconut  trees,  which  can  be  seen  from  a  siiip  15 
or  IC)  miles  distant. 

The  inch  .sfd  lu^^oim  is  wiihout  any  cut  i  ante,  and  contains  several 
small  i.slets:  the  shoies  all  aiuuml  are  >leep.  It  is  iniial>iteil :  the 
villafire.  whole  is  the  best  landinf^,  beinj;  at  the  northwest  point;  the 
hoiiscfi,  stand  tn  a  row  m loner  the  short  and  conspicuous  among  them 
is  a  .stone  church  witli  a  roof  thatclied  with  pandanus.  The  people, 
ab(»)ii  l.'O  in  number,  profess  Konian  Catholicism. 

Beacon.  \  white  .stone  pyranud,  IG  to  20  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  mast,  has  been  erected  im  the  northwest  point;  the  French  flag 
is  hoisted  on  this  mast  on  a  vessel  making  signals. 

Fukaruha  or  Serle  Island  (hit.  18°  22'  S.,  long.  136*'  58'  W.)*  30 
miles  westward  of  Heao,  was  discovered  in  1797.  The  atoll  is  of 
coral  fornuition,  1\  miles  in  length,  northwest  and  southeast,  and  2| 
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miles  wide  near  the  southeastern  end  but  nurrower  ai  liie  other  end, 
and  wooded  on  the  northeastern  side. 

The  southwestern  side  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  a  low  barren 
flat,  extending  fully  800  yards  seaward  beyond  any  \  ugetation ;  on 
this  account  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  when  approaching  at  night, 
as  the  land  is  so  low  that  the  breakers  would  be  the  first  warning  of 
danger. 

The  southern  part  of  this  island  appears  as  a  series  of  wooded 
clusters,  and  may  by  this  be  distinguished  from  Beao,  which  presents 
an  unbrdcen  line. 

The  lagoon  is  very  narrow  and  apparently  shallow,  with  no  en- 
trance to  it,  and  with  several  islands  in  the  middle;  there  are  about 
20  inhabitants. 

Tatakoto  or  Gierke  IsUnd  (lat.  IT*"  18'  S., long.  138<>  19'  W.),  90 
miles  northwestward  of  Pukaruha,  was  discovered  in  1774.  The  atoll 
is  4  miles  in  length  east  by  north  and  opposite  direction,  and  1  mile 
broad ;  the  land  is  very  low  and  incloses  a  lagoon,  into  which  there 
is  no  entrance.  The  northwestern  part  is  wooded;  here  there  is  a 
small  village  and  coconut  trees  are  abundant;  there  is  also  a  little 
brushwood  at  the  southeastern  part,  but  the  southern  part  is  merely 
reef. 

Pinaki  or  Whitsunday  Island  (lat.  10°  24'  S.,  long.  ldS°  43' 
W.),  was  discovered  in  1767.  The  atoll  is  1|  miles  in  diameter, 
steep-to  all  aroimd,  of  coral  formation,  and  incloses  a  lagoon.  On  the 
northwestern  side  of  the  atoll  are  three  large,  well-wooded  islets,  and 
the  principal  village  is  on  the  northern  islet.  The  general  height  of 
the  .soil  is  6  feet  above  the  sea :  from  the  trees  to  the  surf  there  is  a 
?;pnre  of  hard  rock  nearly  150  yards  wide,  covered  with  alioiit  1  foot 
of  water,  beyond  which  tlie  reef  descends  rapidly,  and  at  r)00  yards 
dist;iiit  from  it  no  liottoin  was  found  with  250  fathoms  of  line. 

The  southeastern  side  is  ^  ery  dangerous  at  night,  the  reef  being 
bare  of  vegetation  and  but  little  above  water. 

The  trees  are  similar  to  those  at  Reao.  consisting  principally  of 
l)an(lanus  and  coconut.  From  tlien^  to  the  lagoon  is  a  gentle  declivity 
of  mndrly  sand. 

On  the  southern  side  there  is  a  very  narrow  entrance  to  the  lagoon 
tor)  sliallnw  for  the  passatre  of  boats  even  with  a  smooth  sea. 

Nukutavake  oi  Queen  Charlotte  Island  (lat.  19'^  17'  S.,  long.. 
138^  49'  AV.),  8  miles  northwest  of  Pinaki,  was  discovered  in  1707; 
it  is  about  5  miles  long  northeast  and  southwest,  wooded  except  at 
its  eastern  end«  is  of  coral  formation,  but  has  no  lagoon. 

It  has  about  20  native  inhabitants. 

Valraatea  or  Egmont  Islandy  22  miles  westward  of  Nukutavake, 
was  discovered  in  1767 ;  it  consists  of  two  islands  on  the  same  reef, 
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the  eastern  one  being  named  Puka  Runga  and  the  western  Puka 
Karo — ruiigii  signifying  windwiird  and  m'o  leeward. 

The  islands  are  well  wooded  with  coconut  and  pandaniis  trees. 
Landing  is  veiy  difficult  and  dangerous  on  account  of  the  heavy 

swell. 

There  are  about  30  inhabitants  on  the  two  islands. 

Vahitahi  or  Cook  Lagoon  Island  (lat.  18°  42'  S.,  long.  138*'  50' 
W.),  33  miles  northward  of  Nukutavake,  was  discovered  in  1768. 
The  atoll  is  3  miles  in  length,  west  and  east,  and  about  1  mile  wide; 

the  southern  side  is  a  low  reef. 

There  are  lai*(e  clumps  of  coconut  and  other  trees  on  the  western 
part,  but  the  eii.sterii  end  is  not  wooded.  The  inclosed  lagoon  has 
no  pass  into  it.  is  in  some  parts  very  shallow  and  contracted,  and  con- 
tains manv  ish'ts.  Tlie  shore  is  steep-to  except  ou  the  southern  side, 
which  should  not  be  approached  within  500  yards. 

The  natives  now  iiuiuber  about  30. 

Akiaki  or  Thrum  Cap  Island,  23  miles  northwest  by  west  fronj 
Vahitahi,  was  discovered  in  ITOS  and  called  Des  Lanciers. 

It  is  of  coral  formation  4  mile  in  dianieter.  has  no  coconut  trees, 
but  is  otherwise  well  wooded  except  on  the  eastern  side,  and  is  steep- 
to  all  around.  At  1  mile  distant  no  bottom  \\as  found  with  400 
fathoms  of  line.  The  island  is  higher  than  any  others  of  the  Tua- 
motu  group  and  has  no  lagoon.  Landing  is  very  difficult,  and  there 
are  reported  to  be  about  20  native  inhabitants. 

Ahunui  or  Byam  Kartin  Island  (lat.  Id*"  87'  S.,  long.  140''  25' 
W.)  was  discovered  in  1826.  The  atoll  is  of  oval  form,  about  3} 
miles  in  diameter,  of  coral  formation,  and  has  a  lagoon  into  which 
there  is  no  pass. 

The  firewood  here,  being  hkrd  as  lignum  vitae,  bums  a  long  time 
and  gives  great  heat.  The  island  is  reported  to  be  without  popu- 
lation. 

Paraoa  or  Gloucester  Island  (lat  19^  OS'  a,  long.  140°  40'  W.) 
was  discovered  in  1767 ;  it  lies  32  miles  northwestward  of  Ahunui. 

It  is  wooded,  without  any  pass  into  its  lagoon,  and  without  in« 
habitants. 

In  passing  to  windward  of  the  island  the  current  sets  strongly 
upon  it. 

Manuhangi  or  Cumberland  Island  (liit.  19°  12'  S.,  long.  141° 
IG'  W.),  30  miles  westward  of  Paraoa.  was  discovered  in  1767.  It  is 
described  as  being  G  miles  long  and  1^  miles  broad.  It  is  wooded 
except  on  the  southwestern  side,  but  is  without  a  pass  and  unin> 
habited. 

Nengonengo  or  Prince  William  Henry  Island  (lat.  18*^  46'  S.. 
lontr.  141°  45'  W.)  was  discovered  in  1765.  The  atoll  is  about  6  miles 
wide  and  nearly  circular. 
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The  southern  part  is  bare  reef  on  the  southeastern  and  western 
sides,  with  a  coconut  grove  on  the  southern  end.  The  southern  side 
of  the  northern  part  is  bare  reef  with  some  high  clumps  of  trees  on 
the  eastern  side. 

There  is  a  good  passage  into  the  lagoon  on  the  eastern  side  about 
4  miles  northward  of  the  southern  point  of  the  atoll.  This  entrance 
is  about  100  yards  wide  and  is  said  to  have  a  depth  of  ^i  fathoms. 

The  anchorage  is  good  on  either  side  of  the  pass,  and  the  lagoon  is 
reported  to  abound  in  pearl  shell  and  pearl  oysters,  in  which  black 
pearls  are  found.  I^anding  is  fairlj  easy  on  the  lee  side  of  the  atoU, 
but  there  are  no  inhabitants, 

Hao  (lat.  18°  04'  S.,  lonrr.  140°  59'  W.),  also  known  as  Ilarpe  or 
Bow  Island,  was  discovered  in  17<>8.  Its  figure  on  paper  is  very 
irregular  and  bears  but  small  resemblance  to  the  weapon  after  which 
it  was  named. 

Aspect. — It  is  (tf  coral  formation,  30  milei>  long,  and  has  an  aver- 
age width  (if  .")  iiiilea  and  an  extreme  width  of  9  miles.  The  reef  has 
on  it  a  nnniher  of  little  islands,  on  most  of  which  there  is  brushwood, 
especially  t>n  the  weather  side,  but  very  little  on  the  other,  and  so  low 
is  the  reef  in  this  latter  half  that  the  sea  in  places  washes  into  the 
lagoon.  There  are  several  groves  of  coconut  trees  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  part. 

This  island  was  visited  bj  the  hurricane  of  January,  1903,  which 
destroyed  great  quantities  of  brushwood  and  trees,  which  fact,  having 
probably  reduced  its  distance  of  visibility,  should  be  remembered 
when  in  its  vicinity. 

Lagoon  entrance. — The  only  pass  into  the  lagoon  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  northern  end,  and  by  this  the  British  naval  vessel 
Blo89am  entered,  but,  though  practicable  for  vessels  of  15  feet  draft, 
it  is  sometimes  dangerous  for  boats  in  consequence  of  the  overfalls, 
especially  a  short  time  after  high  water.  This  pass  is  easily  recog- 
nized when  coming  from  the  northward  by  the  wide  break  in  the  reef 
and  by  two  fine  coconut  groves  and  several  houses.  There  is  good 
landing  for  boats  inside  the  western  entrance  point. 

The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  high  water  slack,  as  the  velocity  of  the 
ebb  often  prevents  a  ship  from  steering.  It  is  at  all  times  a  ditticult 
place  to  enter  with  a  vessel  drawing  over  15  feet,  and  can  not  be 
entered  against  tlie  ebb  in  a  sailing  vessel  without  a  breeze  which 
would  command  a  speed  of  at  least  6  knots,  as  the  current  runs  above  * 
4  knots. 

Approaching  the  entrance  from  seaward  the  state  of  the  current 
can  generally  be  pretty  fairly  estimated  by  the  '"tailrace,"  which 
sweeps  to  sea  for  about  'j  mile;  directly  this  slackens  or  ceases  the 
entrance  may  be  approached:  it  is,  however,  ver}'  narrow,  and  is 
further  contracted  by  two  coral  knolls  in  the  center,  covered  by  only 
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10  feet  waiOT,  and  by  the  reefs  extending  far  into  llie  channel  frcni 
both  sides,  especially  from  the  eastern  side,  so  that,  altliongh  tin* 
reefs  above  water  are  200  yards  ai);irt.  the  inner  part  of  the  navi- 
gable channel  is  only  80  or  90  feet  wide.  The  trade  viud  also  does 
not  always  allow  a  ship  to  lie  well  throu|^h. 

Anchorage. — The  lagoon  is  full  of  coral  heads  and  a  vessel  has  to 
he  uavijjjatcd  by  the  eye  from  aloft.  The  Bh)s,soin  aiicliored  in  the 
noi'thcastern  j)art  of  the  la<j:oon  in  10  fathoms,  on  a  broad  patch  of 
sand,  about  500  yards  from  the  sliorc.  The  usual  anchora<;e  now  is 
off  the  villa«re  about  6  miles  east-southeastward  of  the  lagoon 
entrance:  the  position  is  indicated  by  the  \  illage  clniieh. 

Inhabitants. — The  inhabitants  are  friendly  and  numbered  about 
m)  in  1894. 

Supplies  consisting  of  fisli  and  a  few  fowls  and  |;ig>  aie  obtain- 
able, and  water  of  inferior  quality  nmy  be  obtained  by  digging  wells. 
The  pearl  oyster  is  found  in  the  lagoon. 

Tides.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  2h.  40m.;  springs  i  i&e 
about  3  feet. 

Amanu  or  Moller  Island  (hit.  17"  40'  8.,  long.  140°  39'  W.), 
which  lies  northeastward  of  the  northern  end  of  Hao  Island  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  channel  9  miles  wide,  was  discovered  in  1829. 

The  atoll  is  18  miles  long  northeast  and  southwest  and  8  or  9  miles 
wide.  The  northwestern  and  southeastern  sides  are  not  wooded. 
At  the  northeastern  end  are  some  fine  groves  of  cooonut  trees,  and 
at  the  southwestern  end  are  pandanus  and  coconut  trees. 

There  is  a  boat  entrance  tiiroug^  the  reef  some  miles  westward  of 
the  northern  extreme  of  the  atoll,  but  the  principal  pass  available  for 
schooners  is  well  down  toward  the  southern  end  on  the  western  side 
where  the  southern  wooded  part  ceases.  The  pass  is  free  from  dan- 
gers and  the  stream  is  not  strong,  but  the  wind  requires  to  be  well 
northward  of  99*^  for  a  vessel  to  lie  through  it.  When  in  the  lagoon 
careful  steering  is  required  to  avoid  the  coral  heads. 

The  anchorage  is  about  800  yards  eastward  of  the  village. 

The  village  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  principal  pass;  it  con-  • 
tains  about  60  or  TO  inhabitants.  The  natives  are  friendly,  and  pearl 
oysters  are  said  to  be  abundant 

Tidal  streams.— Outside  4he  pass,  the  tide  runs  to  the  northward 
•  on  the  flood,  and  to  the  southward  on  the  ebb. 

Marokau  and  Bayahere  or  Dawahaldi  were  discovered  in  1773 
and  called  the  Two  groups.  They  are  very  low,  and  each  incloses  a 
lagoon. 

They  are  separated  by  a  narrow  channel,  in  which,  however,  there 
is  room  for  the  largest  ship  to  work,  but  the  current  running  strongly 
through  it  frequently  causes  heavy  overfalls  dangerous  to  small  sail- 
ing vessels. 
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Bavahere  (lat.  18*»  18'  S.,  long.  142'*  12'  W.)  is  about  10  miles 
long  north  by  west  and  oiJiJosite  diFectlon  and  not  half  that  width. 
On  the  eastern  side  several  parts  of  the  reef  are  sufficiently  high  to 
sustain  clumps  of  brushwood  of  some  little  heiglit,  but  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  reef,  where  above  water,  is  quite  bare.  There  is  no 
pass  into  the  lagoon  and  no  inhabitants.  The  southeastern  point 
affords  the  best  landing,  but  under  the  best  conditions  it  is  always 
dangerous. 

Shoals. — ^The  master  of  the  schooner  Cnnx  du  Sud  reported  in 
1905  that  two  rocky  patches,  with  estimated  depths  of  from  5  to  6 
fathoms  over  them,  have  been  seen  at  a  distance  of  about  8  miles 
eastward  of  Bavahere  Island.  These  two  patches  are  about  300  yarda 
apart  in  a  north  and  south  direction  from  each  other. 

Marokau  (lat.  18"  05'  S.,  long.  142**  15'  W.)  is  wooded  for  its 
whole  length,  nearly  10  miles,  along  the  northern  side,  and  there  are 
two  islands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  reef  near  the  southern  end  be- 
tween which  is  a  pass  into  the  lagoon  available  in  fine  weather  for 
small  crnft. 

But  the  best  place  for  communication  is  on  the  northern  side,  near 
the  northeast  point  of  the  atoU,  where  stands  a  village  of  about  120 
inhabitants. 

Here  is  a  cutting  through  the  reef  protected  by  a  pier  of  rough 
stones,  which  affords  ii  fairly  protected  landing  place  for  boats  in 
all  easterly  or  southerly  w  inds,  but  with  the  wind  from  the  north- 
ward it  is  not  to  l>e  approached. 

A  vesstd  hove  to  off  thi^^  landinjr  must  be  cautious,  as  the  current 
has  hot'Fi  f»»nnd  to  set  toward  tlio  roof. 

Tile  hiu  i  icane  of  January,  1003,  completely  destroyed  the  village,, 
which  has,  however,  been  rebuilt. 

Reitoru  or  Bird  Island  (lat.  17°  48'  S..  long.  14.^°  07'  W.,)  was 
discovered  April  7,  I7r>9.  It  is  small,  low.  covered  with  brushwood 
on  its  iioi  lliern  side,  incloses  a  lagouu,  and  is  resorted  to  by  birds  in 
larp'  iiiuiibers  for  incubation.  There  are  no  inhabitants  and  there  is 
no  pass  into  the  lagoon,  but  it  is  reported  that  pearl  shell  has  been 
found  here. 

'Haraiki  (kt.  17^  20'  S.,  long.  143^  31'  W.>.  also  called  St.  Quentin 
or  Crokcr  Island,  32  miles  northwestward  of  lieitoru,  was  discov- 
ered in  1772. 

The  atoll  is  about  4  miles  long  northwest  and  southeast,  is  rather 
hisrher  than  usual,  and  well  wooded  on  its  northern  side. 

It  has  a  small  but  good  entrance  to  the  lagoon  on  its  southwestern 
side,  fit  for  small  craft;  and  good  anchorage  among  coral  patches, 
when  inside,  northward  of  the  pass.  The  island  is  uninhabited. 

Hikueru  or  MeMUe  Island  (lat  IT*"  35'  S.,  long.  142"  41'  W.) 
was  discovered  on  April  0, 1700,  and  called  Bird  Island. 
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The  fttoU  is  about  7  miles  long  east  and  west,  well  wooded,  except 
on  the  eastern  and  southeastern  sides,  which  are  bare,  and  incloses 
a  lagoon  extremely  rich  in  pearl  shell. 

A  village  has  been  erected  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  atoll, 
and  it  has  been  made  the  official  residence  of  the  administrator  of 
a  district. 

The  hurricane  of  January,  1903,  completely  destroyed  the  village, 
which  has  since  been  rebuilt 

Landing  is  effected  in  a  break  in  the  reef  in  front  of  the  village, 
but  it  is  always  difficult,  and  with  northerly  winds  impossible. 

Beacon. — A  white  stone  pyramid  beacon  has  been  erected  at  a 
quarter  of  the  length  of  the  village  from  its  eastern  end;  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  Hagstaff  from  which  the  French  flag  is  hoisted  when 
a  vessel  is  sighted. 

Light. — A  fixed  white  light,  elevated  42  feet  nhovc  high  water  and 
visible  7  miles,  has  been  established  on  n  mast.  Ii9  feet  high,  ei*ected 
at  the  landing  place  of  the  village  of  Tugapati.  This  light  is  only 
exhibited  when  a  vessel  is  in  sight. 

Tekokoto  or  Doubtful  Island  (iat.  17^  20'  8.,  long.  142"^  37'  W.), 
16  miles  north  of  Hikueru,  was  discovered  in  1773. 

It  is  a  circular  reef  1  mile  in  diameter.  On  the  western  side,  land- 
ing may  be  effected  in  a  break  in  the  rocks,  (treat  numbers  of  birds 
resort  to  this  island.  Tlie  lagoon  is  very  shallow. 

The  northern  half  of  (his  ntoll  is  :ihont  6  or  7  feet  high,  and  the 
soutlit'in  half  is  almost  entirely  under  water  with  the  exception  of 
an  islet  situated  about  the  middle,  which  is  covered  with  high  trees. 

There  are  no  coconut  trees  on  this  atoll. 

Taueri  (lat.  17°  28'  S..  long.  I  IP  30'  W.),  also  known  as  Ilesolu- 
tion  or  St.  Sinion  Island,  was  discovered  in  1772.    The  atoll  is  about 

4  J  miles  in  diameter  and  comprises  two  small  islets,  on  which  arc 
many  coconut  trees,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  southern  and 
westei  n  :;ides  are  bare  reef. 

There  are  several  canoe  passages  into  the  inclosed  lagoon  on  the 
northwestern  side,  difficult  of  access  at  low  water;  the  inhabitants 
arc  few  and  friendly.    Xo  pearl  siiell  is  fouiul  here. 

Rekareka  or  Good  Hope  Island  (lut.  IG'  ,31/  S.,  long,  lil^  55' 
W.)  lies  38  miles  northwestward  of  Taueri.    The  atoll  is  about  4  or 

5  miles  in  circumference.  There  is  a  boat  entrance  to  the  lagoon  on 
the  northeastern  side.  The  island  is  well  wooded,  but  least  so  on  its 
southern  side,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  friendly  natives,  who^e  small 
village  is  at  the  southwest  point,  where  is  also  the  best  landing. 

Marutea  or  Fumeaux  Islands  (lat.  le"*  54'  S.,  long.  148^ 20'  W.) 
is  an  atoll  discovered  in  1773  and  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in 
the  archipelago. 
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It  is  about  20  miles  long  east  and  west  and  has  an  extreme  width 
id  about  10  miles.  On  the  southwestern  side  the  encircling  reef  is 
completely  submerged,  and  on  the  northeastern  side  there  are  only  a 
lew  places  where  the  reef  is  sufficiently  above  water  to  support  a  ^w 
unall  clumps  of  trees. 

At  the  northeastern  extreme  there  is  a  pass  into  the  lagoon  prac- 
ticable for  small  craft,  but  difficult  of  access;  the  place  is  marked 
by  a  single  islet  thickly  wooded;  the  stream  is  always  running  out 
tiirough  this  pass. 

The  beat  place  for  landing  is  in  front  of  the  last  island  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  atoll,  where  there  are  a  few  huts,  but  no 
I ) 0  rm i I n e n t  i  ii h abitants. 

Nihiru  or  Nigeri  Atoll  (lat.  16°  41'  S.,  long.  142°  53'  W.)  is 
nearly  circular,  about  7  miles  in  diameter,  well  wooded  at  its  north- 
em  extreme,  fairl}'  no  along  its  northeastern  side  and  at  its  south- 
eastern point,  but  between  the  south  and  southeast  points  there  are 
only  a  few  scrubby  bushes.  The  reef  extends  a  considerable  dis- 
inncc  from  the  south  and  southeastern  points,  but  forms  a  deep 
bight  just  westward  of  the  latter. 

There  is  no  pass  into  the  lagoon  and  no  permanent  inhabitants. 
The  host  landinfi;  j^lace  on  the  reef  is  in  a  large  bay  formed  on  the 
western  side  of  tiie  atoll. 

A  strong  northeasterly  current  was  experienced  around  the  soutii- 
castern  ixiint  by  the  French  naval  vessel  Mesange  in  1874. 

Fakaliina  or  Predpriatie  (Enterprise)  Atoll  Oat.  ir>°  59'  S.. 
long.  110-  09'  W.)  was  discoveied  m  1824.  It  is  4  miles  in  extent 
east  by  north  and  west  by  south,  well  wooded  witli  palm  trees,  in- 
closes a  lagoon,  and  is  seen  farther  than  most  ot  tiiese  islands. 

It  has  about  1^)0  inhabitants,  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  entirely 
under  the  authority  and  government  of  the  missionaries.  The  village 
is  neatly  built  and  kept  and  stands  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the 
island. 

There  is  no  pa5?s  into  the  lagoon  and  landing  is  not  practicable  at 
the  village.  The  best  and,  indeed,  the  only  safe  landing  is  on  the 
southwestern  side  at  a  place  marked  by  three  houses  and  a  flagstatf ; 
from  thence  those  landing  cross  over  the  lagoon  in  boats  to  the  vil- 
lage.  Schooners  embark  cargoes  of  copra  at  this  lauding  place. 

Water  is  better  at  this  than  at  most  of  the  islands,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  shore  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  for  ship  use. 

Angatau  or  Arakcheff  Atoll  (lat,  15°  51'  S.,  long.  140°  50'  W.), 
39  miles  westward  of  Fakahina,  was  discovered  in  1820.  It  is 
wooded  throughout,  and  in  some  places  by  trees  of  large  growth, 
but  there  are  very  few  coconut  trees. 

There  is  no  pass  into  the  lagoon ;  landing  is  effected  near  the  west- 
ern point,  where  the  village,  containing  about  120  inhabitants,  stands. 
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It  is,  however,  difficult  and  dangerous,  though  the  nsiiTes  are  always 
ready  to  lend  a  hand;  with  the  wind  northward  of  east  by  south, 
landing  is  easier  on  the  southern  coast 

There  are  Soman  Catholic  missionaries,  a  church,  and  a  school  on 
this  island,  but  the  people  have  as  yet  made  but  little  progress  from 
the  savage  state. 

Paka  Fuka  (lat.  14*'  50'  S.,  long.  ISS""  dCT  W.),  also  called  Honden 
or  Dog  Island,  was  discovered  in  1616w  It  is  an  atoll  inclosing  a 
lagoon  which  communicates  with  the  sea  at  very  high  tides  only  by 
means  of  two  channels,  which  are  never  navigable  passes,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  island. 

The  soil  is  deeper  on  this  island  than  on  most  of  them,  and  a  va- 
riety of  walnut  tree  is  found,  but  there  are  no  coconut  trees,  and  no 
inhabitants. 

Napuka  and  Tetbpoto  Islands. — These  islands  were  discovered 
in  June,  1765,  and  named  the  Disappointment  Islands.  They  are  lOQ 
miles  distant  from  any  other  islands  of  the  archipelago. 

Napuka  (lat  14°  00'  S.,  lonpr.  141°  14'  W.)  is  a  series  of  islets 
connected  by  coral  reef  of  irrej^ular  form,  inclosing  a  lagoon  without 
any  entrance  pass  to  it;  within  the  lagoon  are  many  knolls  about  4 
or  5  feet  above  water. 

The  eastern  and  western  sides  are  well  wooded,  tho  vpfrotation 
difTorincf  ronsidernbly  from  other  islands  of  tlir  nichipplnfro.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  coconut,  l>tc;ul  fruit,  and  pandanus  trees,  but 
the  southern  side  is  almo.st  cntiicly  devoid  of  vegetation. 

The  landing  place  for  Napuka  Ishind  is  \  uiilc  from  the  west 
point  of  the  i.sland  eillier  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the  point, 
aceordiuu'  to  the  .state  of  the  sea. 

There  is  a  landinjj:  place  about  1  luile  fi-oiu  the  western  point  in 
front  of  the  village,  a  nieie  collection  of  huts  liiddeii  beiiiiid  the 
trees,  but  a  llagstalV  and  the  canoes  on  the  shore  mny  be  seen.  If 
there  is  any  swell,  landing  is  only  possible  in  tin-  naiiv»>  canoes. 

The  hurricane  of  January.  11)03,  completely  destroyed  the  village, 
which  has,  however,  been  rebuilt. 

This  island  is  the  most  isolated  and  probably  the  most  backward 
of  the  whole  archipelago.  The  inhabitants,  about  50  in  number  and 
nominally  Catholics,  are  apparently  of  a  distinct  and  inferior  race, 
and  but  little  removed  from  perfect  savagery.  They  live  on  the 
fruit  of  the  pandanus  and  on  other  naturally  grown  vegetable 
matter  and  go  entirely  naked. 

Tetopoto  or  Otooho  (lat.  14*"  06'  S.,  long.  141''  23'  W.)  is  about 
12  miles  northwest  by  west  from  Napuka,  from  which  it  is  visible. 
The  island  is  thickly  wooded  with  large  trees  and  is  about  1  square 
mile  in  extent,  having  no  lagoon,  and.  though  a  few  natives  have 
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Infi  ll  found  on  it,  probably  i»  not  permanently  inhabited.  Many 
tHrtie  are  soon  in  this  rininitr. 

Takume  or  Wolkonski  AtoU  (Int.  l.V^  44'  S..  loii-x.  14-2°  09'  W.). 
discovered  in  1sl!<),  is  about  14  miles  long  north  and  south,  but  only 
about  4  miles  wide. 

It  incloses  a  lagoon  into  which  there  is  no  ])ajss.  thougli  about  3 
miles  from  the  nortliern  point  on  the  northwestern  side  there  is  a 
breiik  in  the  reef  which  looks  like  one,  but  it  can  only  be  used  by 
small  boats,  and  is  the  best  landing  place.  The  northern  end  is 
thickly  wooded  with  coconuts,  and  it  is  very  generally  wooded  all  ' 
around,  except  on  the  southeastern  side,  where  the  islets  only  are 
wooded,  the  atoll  being  in  that  quarter  partly  submerged. 

There  is  a  large  village  named  Takume  at  the  western  point;  it 
is  only  possible  to  land  on  the  reef  near  the  village  with  winds 
between  south  and  west. 

The  current  runs  sharply  past  this  point  and  causes  a  heavy  sea. 

Rarola  or  Barclay  laland  (lat.  le"*  01'  S.,  long.  142''  27'  W.)  is  an 
atoll  discovered  in  18-20;  it  is  about  21  miles  long  in  a  northeast  by 
north  and  opposite  dii-ection,  and  has  an  extreme  width  of  about 
8  miles. 

It  is  lightly  wotxled  on  the  eastern  side,  but  the  northern  and 
xi'^stem  sides  are  covered  with  vegetation,  especially  about  1  mile 
southward  of  the  >vest  pass:  but  at  the  southwestern  point,  wliere 
clumps  of  coconut  treesi  foruierly  iitood,  there  is  now  only  brush- 
wood aiitl  |i;indiinus  tiees. 

The  village  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  atoll,  \  mile  southwest- 
wa!d  of  the  pass,  where  a  cliurch  and  a  large  house  are  conspicuous 
from  the  olKng.  Tlio  \  illage  has  about  100  inhabitants,  ^ome  Catho- 
lics and  some  Moi  nioio'. 

A  jetty,  at  tii  -t  |ieriM  ii(liriilar  to  the  shore  ntid  then  itai  allcl  with 
it.  in  front  tjf  llic  \  illage.  gi\(">  a<  (H'>s  and  gootl  sliclter,  with  the 
usual  easterly  winds,  to  a  lew  small  scliooners  and  boat-^. 

Ngaruae  Pass,  'f'he  shoals  in  this  pass  divide  it  into  three  chan- 
nels, tlic  noitliern  luiug  clear,  with  a  depth  td"  aboiit  fathoms  in 
the  fairway;  the  others  arc  mdy  available  for  small  craft;  large 
.ve-sels  should  not  ejUer  without  a  luitive  pilot. 

Sirjce  thw  hm  rii  aiie  of  190(>,  a  bank  of  sand  and  coral  has  been 
Xound  to  extend  southwestward  from  the  I'eef  off  Noidi  Pdint. 

The  village  of  Xgarumaova,  where  there  is  a  boat  liaibor,  is  .-dilu- 
ted nearly  2  miles  southwestward  of  the  pass. 

Directions. — When  within  ihe  entrance  of  the  northern  channel 
nd  clear  of  Xorth  Teharato  Bank,  a  large  vessel  shonld  steer  to  pass 
^restward  of  Xapii-opiro  Reef  on  which  there  is  a  remarkable  black 
.•ock,  nearly  always  risible;  and  then  between  Nakatika  and  Opnra> 
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fari  Reefs,  when  steer  for  the  coast  reef  passin^r  betwit  ii  it  and  tlu» 
oflHying  clustei-s  of  leefs,  Tdiiaiie  and  Ten,  imd  on  either  side  of 
Kurataketuke  Keef  to  the  anchorage  off  Ngarumaova. 

Anchorage. — Large  vessels  should  anchotf  in  a  depth  of 
15  fathoms,  sand  and  sheUs,  with  the  church  bearing  267^  and 
Neketautan  reef  bearing  847^. 

The  best  anchorage  for  veaeels  of  lees  than  15  feet  draft  is  at 
200  yards  eastward  of  the  wharf,  where  they  should  moor.  There 
is  a  ooral  head  with  15  feet  water  on  it  with  the  north  point  of  the 
largest  isolated  reef  eastward  of  this  anchorage  bearing  88^  distant 
800  yards. 

Tides. — ^It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Baroia  at  6h.  Oin. ; 
wrings  rise  about  If  feet;  slack  water  in  the  pass  is  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

Supplies. — Pigs,  fowls,  fish,  and  water  can  be  obtained. 

Cumnt. — A  strong  current  usually  runs  to  the  westward  between 
Taknme  and  Karoia,  and  with  the  wind  between  northeast  and  south- 
east there  is  a  heavy  sea  in  this  channel. 

Taenipa  (lat.  16°  20'  S.,  long.  143**  11'  W.),  also  known  as  Holt  or 
Yermalov  Island,  is  a  very  low  atoll,  about  11  miles  long  east  and 
west  and  6  miles  wide  in  the  middle. 

It  incloses  a  lagoon  with  ^hich  there  is  communication  by  two 
passes — a  small  one  on  the  northeastern  side;  the  other,  about  1^ 
miles  from  the  southern  point  on  the  southwestern  side,  admits  ves- 
si'ls  of  200  tons,  and  is  about  40  yards  wide  and  nearly  GOO  yards 
long — before  it  opens  out  into  the  lagoon,  where  it  is  divifled  into 
two  channels  by  a  snuill  corral  hond  which  <1ries  nt  low  water. 

As  the  pass  lies  soiithwost  ainl  nortlu-ast  the  wind  is  often  too  s*  aiit 
(o  in.  and  in  such  a  cane  a  vc^-d  is  often  tracked  in  by  the 
nuti\cs.    A  pih*t  »h'  iiM  always  be  olHaiiifd. 

']  lu'  northern  side  of  tlic  atoll  is  well  uooilcd;  a  great  part  of  the 
.^uiithern  side  is  awash  and  there  are  only  twu  small  clum[)s  of  coco- 
nut trees — one  on  either  side  of  the  pass.  It  is  reporttil  that  the 
eastern  point  of  this  island  is  charted  several  miles  too  far  east- 
ward. 

The  point  is  l)are  of  trees  and  should  be  approached  with  cautioiu 
especially  at  night. 

The  village  is  a  poor  collection  of  huts  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  pass,  and  the  inhabitants,  about  100  in  number,  are  by  no  means 
a  fixed  population. 

Makemo  or  FhlUp  Island  (lat.  lO""  36'  S.,  long.  HS*"  33'  W.)  has 
9.  total  population  of  almut  230,  mo.st  of  whom  are  excellent  dirers; 
it  was  discovered  by  the  sliip  Afargant  in  1803. 

The  atoll  lies  in  a  northwest  by  west  and  opposite  direction,  is 
about  40  miles  in  length,  8  to  10  miles  wide,  very  low,  and  incloses  a 
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lagoon.    The  whole  of  the  liortheastem  side  is  well  wooded,  the  • 
soutliern  side  is  generally  nboiit  the.  water  level  and  bare. 

There  are  two  entrances  t<»  llie  lagoon,  one  on  the  northeast  m  ii 
side,  named  the  Puheva  Pass,  about  10  miles  from  the  eastern  end;  * 
the  otlier,  called  (lie  Valiinatika  Pa.ss,  at  the  western  end. 

From  botli  of  these,  with  winds  between  south  and  southeast,  the 
current  sometimes  runs  uut,  it  is  said,  at  the  rate  of  8  or  9  knots. 

Pulieva  Pass.  I'lie  Puheva  Pass  is  easily  recognized  by  the  break 
in  the  wooded  reef  and  by  tlie  ilagslail  at  the  village  on  tlie  starboard 
hand  in  entering;  it  is  clean,  deep,  300  yards  wide,  and  may  be  taken 
by  any  vessel;  slack  water  only  lasts  a  few  minutes,  and  the  flood 
Stream  runs  up  to  the  time  of  high  water.  Iimnediately  inside,  the 
channel  is  divided  into  three,  by  two  coral  banks,  and  again  either 
of  these  may  be  chosen  according  to  the  wind,  but  for  a  steamer  the 
central  one  should  be  preferred,  and  she  should  anchor  about  400  • 
yards  westward  of  the  Tuteakiore  Bank,  having  left  that  and  the 
Bikiriki  Bank  on  the  starboard  hand  in  passing.  In  rounding  the 
Bikiriki  Bank,  especially  at  its  southern  end,  care  should  be  taken 
to  give  it  a  wide  enough  berth. 

Beacon. — beacon  of  iron  rods  with  cylindrical  topmark  was 
erected  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  reef  on  the  west  side  of  the  Puheva 
Channel;  it  may  be  washed  away,  and  is  not  thoroughly  reliable. 

The  anchorage  is  good  in  7  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  about  400 
yards  southwest  by  south  of  the  wharf  and  abreast  of  the  village 
of  Puheva,  which  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  district.  The 
holding  ground  is  indifferent. 

Vahinatika  Pass,  so  named  from  a  village  8  miles  from  it  on  the 
northern  side,  may  be  taken  by  vessels  up  to  IG  feet  draft:  like  the 
other  pass,  it  is  divided  into  three  channels  inside  by  the  inter- 
position of  two  coral  banks. 

Although  there  are  many  coral  banks  and  heads  in  the  lagoon, 
vessels  may  pass  from  one  village  to  the  other,  and  even  work  to 
windw  iT  'l.  it  being  only  necessary  to  keep  a  good  lookout  from  aloft. 

Anchorage.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  lagoon  olF  the  mole 
in  7  or  8  fatlioms.  about  400  yards  from  the  shore.  The  Menanae 
entered  the  lagoon  by  tlie  Puheva  Pass,  visited  and  auchoied  olf  each 
village,  and  left  by  the  Vahinatika  Pass. 

The  \  illage  of  \'aliinatika  is  \  ~>  miles  westward  of  Puheva. 

Pig^,  fowls,  and  good  water  may  be  obtained. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  the  Puheva  Pass  at 
3  hours. 

Caution. — In  atldition  to  the  stroiig  currents  caused  by  southerly 
winds,  as  before  stated,  the  ebb  tide  fre(|nently  sets  out  through  the 
passes  with  great  strength  j  vessels  under  sail  sliould,  tlierefore,  not 
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attempt  to  enter  except  on  the  flood  tide^  without  fii'st  ucquii-ing  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  stream  in  the  pass. 

Katiu  or  Saken  Island  (lat  1^"*  22'  S.,  long.  2S'  W.)  is  an 
atoll  discovered  in  1822;  it  is  very  low,  not  wooded  on  its  southern 
or  southwestern  sides,  but  in  other  parts  covered  with  brushwood 
and  occasional  groves  of  coccnut  trees. 

The  atoll  incloses  a  lagoon  into  which  there  are  two  passes,  one,  the 
Toini  Pass,  in  the  northeastern  part  near  North  Point,  suitable  for 
schooners,  which  enter  and  moor  to  a  wharf  in  front  of  the  village; 
the  other  pass  in  the  southwestern  part  is  smaller  and  only  fit  for 
boats. 

The  Toini  Pass  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  gap  in  the  otherwise 
continuous  line  of  coconut  trees.  The  gap  is  very  noticeable  from  the 
offing,  and  serves  as  a  landmark. 

The  village  of  Toini,  with  a  population  of  about  80,  is  situated 
near  the  pass  of  that  name.  The  atoll  is  about  15  miles  long  north> 
west  and  sontheast,  bv  li:ilf  that  width. 

Pearl  shell  is  fonnd  in  the  lagoon. 

Baeflsky  Islands  consist  of  the  three  small  atolls,  Hiti,  Tuanaka, 
and  Tepoto;  the  last  named  was  discovered  in  1820. 

Oautlon.— It  reported  in  1880  that  Katiu  and  the  h'aeffsUy 
groups  were  not  placed  in  n  l:iti\i'ly  correct  positions  on  the  charts, 
as  bearinjT'^  taken  from  a  ship  jravo  inip<  s.sible  n-sults.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  examination  since  that  date,  but  Fronrh  descriptions 
place  Ttianaka,  relatively  to  tho  others,  o  miles  Xui'ther  westward 
tliMTi  oiir  chnrts  or  description  as  below. 

Hiti  or  Eliza  Atoll  (lat.  16°  42'  S..  lon^.  141°  09'  W.),  the  east- 
eimnost.  is  uninhabited,  very  small,  and  has  a  lagoon  without  an 
entrance. 

Tuanaka  or  Reid  Atoll,  the  iiorihei  iimoist  and  largest,  is  thickly 
^\<HHiecl,  but  uninhabited;  there  is  a  sniaii  passage  into  the  lagoon 
for  boatj^  on  the  northern  side. 

Tepoto  or  Ofiti  Atoll,  the  southernmost,  is  ihickly  wooded  and  has 
a  I>o;it  entrance  into  tli»>  lagoon  on  the  northern  side:  the  ticlo  runs 
s(i  stroiiLHv.  huwexcr.  tliat  it  can  onlv  be  entered  on  the  flood.  In 
line  weather,  beats  can  lan*l  <  ii  the  reef  en  the  western  side. 

Motutunga  or  Adventure  AtoU  (lat.  17^  03'  S..  lonir.  \W  2:/ 
W.)  was  discovered  in  1773.  It  is  very  low .  especially  on  its  southern 
side,  which  has  no  vegetation  from  end  to  end ;  but,  on  the  northern 
side  it  is  wooded  for  its  whole  length  in  clumps  on  the  islets;  it  is 
about  8  miles  long  east  and  west  and  has  an  extreme  width  of  5 
miles  about  the  center. 

The  atoll  incloses  a  lagoon,- into  which  there  are  two  passes;  that 
near  North  Point  is  a  boat  passage  only;  the  other,  on  the  north- 
western side  near  the  ti'estem  point,  is  used  by  small  vessels,  but  can 
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only  bo  enkicd  at  slack  water;  they  moor  in  the  pass  opposite  the 
village  of  Marolcupenga.  The  island  is,  however,  only  inhabited 
during  a  portion  of  the  yer.  There  are  coconuts;  also  a  little  pearl 
shelL 

Tahauea  or  Tchltchagov  Atoll  (lat  ie*»  51'  S.,  lung.  144**  41' 
W.),  discovered  in  1820,  is  about  25  miles  long  east  and  west,  and 
has  an  extreme  width  of  10  milea  It  is  goierally  inhabited,  the  peo- 
ple of  Katiu  and  of  Faaite  having  plantations  of  coconuts  here. 

It  is  wooded  the  whole  length  of  the  northern  and  northeastern 
sides,  but  quite  bare  on  the  southeastern  and  southern  sides. 

Passes. — There  are  three  passes  into  the  lagoon  on  the  north' 
eastern  side  of  the  atoll,  all  close  together. 

The  Otaho  Pass,  6  miles  from  the  eastern  end,  is  shallow  and 
only  fit  for  small  craft. 

The  Manino  Pass,  just  west  of  the  first  described,  is  practicable  for 
vessels,  and  the  anchorage  within  is  about  BOO  yards  from  an  islet  in 
the  lagoon  on  the  starboard  hand  in  entering. 

Beacon. — A  coral  beacon,  white,  with  a  red  conical  topmark,  is 
erected  on  the  west  coast  of  this  pass. 

A  shoal  of  3  feet  exists  1,700  yards  197°,  of  this  beacon. 

The  Motupuapua  Pass,  just  westward  of  the  Manino,  was  said  to 
be  practicable  and  not  so  long,  but  is  now  reported  to  be  dangerous. 
There  is  anchorage  on  either  side  of  it  within  the  lagoon. 

As  with  neiiily  all  these  atolls,  the  lagoon  is  much  encumbered 
with  coral  lieads,  with  deep  water  between  them. 

Anaa  or  Chain  Island  (lat.  17°  20'  S.,  long.  145°  30'  W.)  is  an 
atoll  discovered  in  ITGI).  It  is  10  miles  long  northwest  and  southeast, 
and  has  an  average  width  of  6  miles.  It  is  tlie  liest  cultivated,  and 
still  has  the  largest  export  trade  of  any  island  of  the  whole  group. 

It  is  said  to  have  formerly  contained  5,000  inhabitants,  wliich  is 
more  than  the  latest  account  of  the  population  of  the  whole  archi- 
pelago. This  large  number  was  accounted  for  by  its  conquest  of  the 
other  islands  and  enslaving  their  inhabitants.  In  1874  the  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  1,500,  but  at  present  it  is  only  about  700.  This 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  disastrous  hurricane  of  February  7,  1879, 
which  destroyed  every  building  in  the  island,  including  the  residency, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  de- 
stroyed the  coconut  plantations,  from  the  cultivation  of  which  in 
18T3  copra  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  900  tons.  The  island  has 
been  extensively  replanted,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  whole  group,  the  resident  being  now  stationed  at  Fakarava 
Island. 

The  atoll  is  wooded  all  round,  and  there  is  no  entrance  to  the 
lagoon,  but  the  shores  are  fairly  easy  of  approach  on  the  lee  side. 
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Landing. — The  host  landing,  nnd  the  place  where  trnde  is  carried 
on,  is  at  the  village  of  Tuiihora,  on  the  northern  part  of  the  atoll, 
where  is  the  church  and  mission  station  before  referred  to;  there 
are  four  other  villages  on  the  island. 

The  village  and  flagstaff  of  Tuuhora  were  washed  away  by  a  tidal 
wave  in  1906.  A  new  village  is  now  situated  ^  mile  southeastward 
of  the  old  one  and  i  mile  from  the  beach.  Two  sheds  are  located  on 
the  beach  at  the  end  of  the  road  leading  to  the  new  yillage. 

It  is  said  that  a  carious  effect,  apparently  of  mirage,  is  produced 
in  certain  conditions  of  weather  by  this  island.  Its  shallow  lagoon 
projects  on  the  clouds  a  beautifully  clear  greenish  reflection  of  itself, 
which  is  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

Paalte  or  Mlloradowiteh  Island  (lat.  W  42'  S.,  long.  145<>  22' 
W.)  is  an  atoll  discovered  in  1819. 

It  is  15  miles  in  length  in  a  northwest  by  west  and  opposite  direc- 
tion and  about  5  miles  broad.  At  the  northwestern  end  is  an  open- 
ing, easily  recognized  by  some  groups  of  coconut  trees,  several 
houses^  and  a  white  pyramid.  Here  small  vessels  up  to  60  tons  may 
enter  and  moor  about  100  yards  within  tiie  lagoon.  The  island  is 
well  wooded  near  tiie  western  end,  and  there  are  some  clumps  of 
trees  on  the  northei^i  and  northeastern  parts,  but  the  southern  side  is 
merely  reef  and  very  dangerous  of  approach  at  night. 

Good  water  is  in  greater  abundance  here  than  in  the  other  islands, 
but  difficulty  to  procure. 

Fakarava  or  Wittgenstein  Island  was  discovered  in  1819.  It 
lies  in  a  northwest  and  southwest  direction;  the  western  side  sli^itly 
convex,  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides  concave  toward  the 
ocean. 

The  lagoon  inclosed  by  this  ntoll  is  32  miles  long  and  about  10 
miles  wide,  rectangular  in  form,  and  having  three  entrances,  one  at 
the  northern  end.  the  other  two  nt  the  southern  end.  The  lagoon 
ha^  h\]t  few  dangers;  nnd  n  perfectly  safe  channel  for  large  vessels 
from  one  end  to  the  other  might  easily  be  buoyed.  In  the  southeast- 
em  angle  ui  the  lagoon  is  a  sheltered  place  where  a  vessel  might 
safely  be  careened  for  repairs. 

Caution. — It  is  reported  that  many  sorts  of  hsh  in  this  lagoon, 
or  caught  near  the  reefs,  are  poisonous. 

On  the  whole  southwestern  side  of  the  encircling  reef  are  only  six 
small  islets  situated  about  1  mile  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef, 
and  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  can  ever  be  in  sight  from  u  vessel  out- 
side the  reef  at  one  time.  The  northern  and  northwestern  sides  are 
generally  well  wooded  and  have  numerous  clumps  of  coconut  trees. 
The  eastern  side  and  southeastern  point  are  wooded,  but  the  southern 
enC  only  sparsely  so,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tetamanu  Pass. 
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The  hurricane  of  1878  passed  over  this  atoll  aud  caused  nint  h  tlatnagc 
to  the  tree?. 

Dangers. — A  reef  awash  extends  a  considerable  distance  both 
fnnH  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  points  of  Fakarava. 

Population,  etc. — The  total  population  in  ISOl  was  estimated  at 
about  200;  of  these,  about  80  reside  in  the  village  of  Kotoava  in 
the  northeastern  angle  of  the  lagoon,  and.  with  the  exception  of  the 
newly  erected  residency  and  a  few  goverinnent  buildings,  it  is  ])iit 
a  wretelied  collection  of  huts:  about  100  also  live  at  the  village  of 
Tetajuanu  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lagoon  and  on  tlie  ea.stern  side 
of  the  pass  of  that  name. 

Passes.— Tliree  passes  lead  into  the  lagoon,  viz,  the  Ngaruae  or  . 
North  Pass;  tlie  Tetunianu,  and  TuHiakoliua,  or  South  Pass;  also  a 
small  boat  pass  near  the  southeastern  point  of  the  island,  which,  as 
it  can  only  he  used  by  smali  boats  under  favorable  circumstanci'S, 
needs  no  further  notice. 

Nguruae  or  North  Pass  is  near  tiie  center  of  the  noithem  end 
of  the  atoll,  and  is  al)out  1.400  yards  wide,  with  a  least  (h*pth  of  6 
faLhtJUis;  it  is  quite  free  from  dangers,  short,  and  suitable  for  large 
vessels;  steamers  comiuandiiig  a  speed  of  8  knots  can  enter  at  any 
time:  it  is  in  fact  the  best  pass  in  the  whole  of  the  Tuamotu  (Jroup, 
and  although  the  current  runs  out  with  great  strength  it  follows  the 
axis  of  the  pass.  The  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  is  bordered  by 
a  thick  grove  of  coconut  tres,  and  the  Western  side  by  a  low  sandy 
point  on  which  is  a  pole  surmounted  by  a  triangle  supposed  to  be 
painted  white,  but  so  small  and  badly  maintained  as  to  be  almost 
useless  as  a  beacon.  . 

Sailing  vessels  should  enter  or  leave  either  during  slack  water  or 
with  the  tide,  and  should  keep  nearest  the  eastern  side.  After 
entering,  Poniu  Reef,  which  dries  8  feet,  i^ould  be  left  on  the  port 
hand,  givmg  it  a  betth  of  about  800  yards.  Abont  600  yards  268® 
of  Poniu  Beef,  in  line  between  it  and  the  eastern  entranoe  point,  is 
a  bank  with  only  2f  fathoms  water,  and  a  reef  barely  covered  at  low 
water  extends  to  the  southward  from  the  barrier  reef  nearly  off  to 
the  Poniu  Reef. 

BangWTB— Beacons. — ^Between  Ngaruae  Pass  and  Botoava  An- 
chorage, there  are  two  coral  patches  which  dry  at  low  water;  a 
third,  with  7  feet  water,  1|  miles  west-by-south  of  Rotoava  Pier; 
and  a  fourth  with  only  4  feet.  These  two  latter  are  marked  by 
beacons.  The  west  end  of  Togamaitu-i-tai  is  marked  by  a  white 
beacon. 

Rotoaya  Anchorage  (lat  IB"*  02'  30"  S.,  long.  US'"  38'  30''  W.) 
is  about  5^  miles  eastward  of  Ngaruae  Pass,  and  the  locality  may  be 
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recojCTiized  by  the  iron  support  of  the  light  on  Kotoav  i  i'ler.  The 
line  between  Poniu  Reef  and  the  pier  is  free  from  danger,  as  the 
shoals  with  beacons  can  all  be  di^^tinctly  seen  and  should  be  left  on 
the  starboard  hand.  Small  craft  anchor  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms, 
sand  and  coral,  with  the  pier-end  bearing  northeast  by  north;  larger 
vessels  anchor  farther  westward.  There  are  several  coral  reefs  near 
the  shore  at  the  anchorage,  but  the  two  outermost,  which  dry  3  feet 
at  low  water,  are  each  marked  by  beacons,  viz,  the  Tapaeroa  and 
Kopoapiro  Beefs. 

The  anchorage  is  excellent  in  winds  from  west  by  south,  through 
north  to  southeast  by  south.  Southeasterly  winds  raise  a  slight  sea, 
but  with  winds  between  southeast  by  south  and  west  by  south,  the 
sea  is  heavy.  The  holding  ground  is  excellent,  the  bottom  being 
formed  of  compact  white  clay. 

light. — fixed  white  light,  elevated  20  feet  above  high  water, 
and  visible  in  dear  weather  from  a  distance  of  10  miles,  has  been 
established  on  an  iron  support  erected  near  the  inner  end  of  the  pier. 

Supplies. — ^Pigs,  fowls,  and  eggs  are  procured  with  difficulty  both 
at  Botoava  and  at  Tetamanu.  Fairly  good  water  may  be  found  at 
both  places  by  digging. 

Tetamanu,  Tuxnakdhuay  or  South  Pass  is  a  little  eastward  of 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  island.  On  approaching  from 
seaward  four  clumps  of  coconut  trees  distinctly  more  prominent 
than  others  will  be  seen  eastward  of  South  Point;  the  pass  is  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  of  these  clumps  reckoning  from  the 
westward;  it  is  deep  and  capable  of  being  used  by  the  largest  vessels, 
but  is  somewhat  intricate,  and  for  such  would  require  to  be  buoyed 
or  beaconed,  consequently  it  is  not  recommended  for  vessels  drawing 
over  1$  feet.  At  its  inner  part,  it  is  divided  into  two  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  coral  reef,  the  passage  to  the  right  of  which  is  only  fit 
for  small  craft,  that  to  the  left  being  the  d^p-water  channel,  though 
from  the  number  of  black  rocks  on  this  reef  and  on  that  extending 
from  the  barrier  reef,  this,  the  best  passage,  appears  as  seen  from 
the  seaward  to  be  blocked  by  rocks. 

The  anchorage  is  nort  Invest  ward  of  the  village  of  Tetamann  and 
is  approached  by  passing  northward  of  two  banks  nearly  dry;  it  is 
close  to  the  shore  in  from  0  to  8  fathoms,  sand  and  coral.  It  is 
much  oxi)osed  to  north westeriv  winds. 

Tides. — It  is  low  water  at  Tetamanu  about  two  hours  before  the 
niooirs  ineiidian  passage. 

Current.  —In  the  channel  eastward  of  Fakarava,  the  currents  are 
often  very  strong  and  uncertain.  In  one  night,  in  this  vicinity,  the 
French  vessel  Taravao  was  set  30  miles  to  the  eastward. 
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Baraka  (Int.  16=^  04'  S.,  long.  lU  59'  W.).— This  nearly  circular 
atoll  was  discovered  in  1831.  It  is  about  14  miles  in  length  in  a 
northwest  and  southeast  direction,  by  11  miles  in  width. 

The  northern  side  is  wooded,  and  on  the  southern  side  are  seven 
small  wooded  islets,  but  toward  the  southeastern  and  southwesteni 
parts  the  reef  is  yery  low  and  bare. 

There  is  an  entrance  pass  into  the  lagoon  on  the  northwestern  side, 
navigable  for  small  trading  crafty  but  the  current  runs  out  con- 
stantly and  very  strongly,  with  southeasterly  winds  prevailing.  The 
small  village  of  Matahai,  with  about  50  inhabitants,  is  situated  near 
and  on  the  eastern  side  oi  the  pass. 

Inside  the  lagoon  facing  the  pass  is  an  islet  and  a  coral  bank; 
and  there  is  a  narrow  passage  between  the  latter  and  the  shore,  which 
may,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  taken. 

The  ancboxage  in  about  7  fathoms  is  beyond  this  bank,  and  it 
is  in  general  necessary  to  make  a  tack  to  fetch  it;  a  pilot  should, 
however,  be  rl  t nincd  before  entering. 

Kauehi  or  Vincennes  Island  (lat.      50'  S.,  long,  145«  08'  W.) 
is  an  atoll  discovered  in  1835.  It  is  12  miles  long  north  and  south,  by 
9  miles  wide;  is  very  low  and  wooded  except  in  the  southeastern  part,  • 
where  there  are  no  trees  for  a  space  of  3  or  4  miles,  and  this  part  is 
very  dangerous  to  approach  nt  niprht. 

The  pnss  into  the  lagoon  is  on  the  t-otithorn  side  and  is  100  yards 
wide,  leading  through  tlie  reef  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction, 
and  lias  15  fathoms  water. 

KauL'hi  Pass  is  very  difficult  to  recognize  when  eouiing  from  the 
southward.  The  groups  of  palm  ti-ees  on  tlie  right  and  lel't  are  very 
low  %  and  it  is  the  high  trees  to  the  northwest  of  the  pass  which  are 
seen  lirst. 

When  the  current  comes  out  of  the  pass  violent  eddies  are  caused 
quite  600  yards  outside. 

The  tidal  streams  in  the  pass  run  with  considerable  strength. 

The  lagoon  is  fairly  clear  as  far  as  is  known  except  near  the  sides, 
where  detached  patches  of  from  3  to  6  feet  will  be  found,  but  in  its 
navigation  a  good  lookout  should  be  kept  from  aloft  for  coral  heads. 

The  anchoxage  is  about  9  miles  northward  of  the  pass,  where 
there  is  a  village  with  about  250  inhabitants,  and  at  about  1}  miles 
southward  of  the  anchorage  is  the  small  wooded  islet  Tutu. 

In  steering  for  the  anchorage,  after  clearing  the  pass,  steer  about 
54°,  and  a  rock  above  water  will  soon  be  seen  on  the  port  hand; 
when  clear  of  it,  steer  for  the  village  and  leave  another  rock,  awash, 
about  200^  from  Tutu  Island,  200  yards  distant  on  the  starboard 
hand;  afterward,  another  rock  awash  and  also  one  which  does  not 
always  break,  have  to  be  left  on  the  port  hand,  and  the  anchorage 
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is  Ix'twceii  this  latter  and  the  southern  point  of  the  village  ui  ? 
fathoms,  sand  and  coral. 

Taiaro  or  King  Atoll  (lat.  15°  46'  S.,  long.  144°  3T'  W.)  was 
discovered  in  1835.  It  is  rather  higher  than  usual,  being  4."i  ."eet 
to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  nearly  circular,  about  8  miles  in  diameter, 
and  thiddy  coTered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  which  surround  a  Inguon 
Into  which  there  is  no  pass.  The  best  landing  place  is  on  the  Me&t- 
em  side,  near  some  native  huts.  With  winds  between  east  by  south 
and  southeast  by  south  small  craft  may  make  fast  to  the  reef  in 
this  part  There  are  no  regular  inhabitants,  but  the  island  is  visited 
at  certain  times  by  the  natives  of  Kauehi. 

Aratika  or  GftrlshoiT  Island  (lat.  W  38'  S.,  long.  M**  33'  W.) 
is  an  atoll  discovered  in  1722  and  was  named  CarlshoC  It  is  tri< 
angular  in  shape;  the  northern  end  is  8  miles  in  length  east  and 
west,  and  the  eastern  and  western  sides  rather  liinircr  and  ter- 
minating in  a  point  to  the  southward. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  part  is  thickly  wooded,  and  the  high- 
est point  is  at  the  northwestern  angle,. where  it  is  12  feet  above  low 
water.  The  eastern,  southern,  and  western  parts  of  the  reef  are  low 
and  dangerous  of  approach  at  night.  The  island  is  visited  at  times 
by  the  people  of  Kauehi,  but  has  no  permanent  population. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  lagoon,  one  on  the  westorn  side, 
the  other  on  the  eastern  side.  The  latter  is  tortuous  and  witli  many 
rocky  patches,  and  is  only  fit  for  small  craft  acquainted  uiih  the 
locality.  The  former,  called  the  Temakota  Puss,  is  the  i)est.  It  is 
at)out  50  yards  wide  and  200  yards  Innn:  before  it  npons  out  ihto  the 
lagoon,  wliere  great  care  is  required  to  avoid  the  numerous  coral 
iieads.  In  rnmiiifr  from  the  wpstwai'd.  the  po«itinn  of  th\'^  oa--^?  vv.iy 
be  known  l»y  its  lyiii^  Ijetueeii  ilie  largest  oi'  the  wooded  islets  on  the 
\v»  t  i  1  ti  reef  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  a  small  clump  to  liie  north- 
wan  1  nf  it  on  tlu'  port  hand. 

Caution. ^ — U'lie  fish  in  Aratika  la^^oon  are  stated  to  be  jioi-onnus. 

Toau  or  Elizabeth  Atoll  (lat.  15^^  50'  8.,  long.  140'^  03'  W.)  is 
accord iiig  to  the  chart  about  2u  miles  in  length  in  an  east-southeast 
and  oi)posite  directions,  and  11  miles  wide. 

The  northwestern  side  is  well  wooded  to  ^^  ilhiii  -i  few  Jiiilos  of  the 
western  ]>oint;  on  the  soiitluuii  side  there  is  a  small  wooded  islet 
aboia  -i  miles  eastward  of  the  western  point;  eastward  of  this  islet, 
the  sea  breaks  continuously  on  the  reef,  which  is  very  low  and 
scarcely  ever  dry.  The  northeastern  side  is  wooded  at  intervals;  the 
greatest  space  without  vegetation  is  just  westward  of  the  Otuni  Pass. 
The  eastern  point  is  well  wooded. 

The  island  is  only  inhabited  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  hy 
people  from  Fakarara. 
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Passes. — There  are  two  passes  into  the  lagoon,  both  are  on  the 
northeastern  side,  thev  are  named  the  Orepa  and  Otuni  passes: 

Orepa  (lat.  15°  51'  S.,  long.  145°  57'  W.),  the  western  of  the  two 
passes,  is  several  miles  westward  ol  the  Otuni  Pass,  but,  although  it 
is  nenrly  400  yards  wide,  is  only  adapted  for  small  vessels,  and  by 
theui  should  not  be  attempted  except  at  slack  water.  There  is  an- 
chorage on  either  side  inside  the  pass. 

Otuni  Pass,  the  easternmost,  is  about  3  miles  from  the  east  point 
of  the  atoll:  It  is  wide,  clean,  and  safe  for  vessels  of  considerable 
size,  liaving  from  '2'2  to  HQ  feet  water;  there  is  ample  room  for  small 
vessel  to  work  in.  The  eddies  are  very  strong  and  have  been  felt  4 
miles  outside  the  entrance. 

Tlie  I>est  anchorage  inside  is  between  1,000  and  1,200  yards  south- 
ward of  the  pn-^. 

Matnriua  Anchorage  or  Aniyot  Bay,  which  is  said  to  afford 
sill  Iter  in  nil  winds,  must  be  a  dangerous  anchorage  if  the  wind 
should  come  from  the  northwest  by  north;  it  is  ;i  small  horseshoe 
shaped  bay  in  the  outer  side  of  the  reef  in  tlie  northwestern  part 
of  the  atoll,  and  being  a  soniewliat  confined  anchorage,  vessels  sliould 
moor  and  secure  to  the  reef. 

Caution, — ^Al!  the  fish  in  Toau  Lagoon  are  said  to  bo  poisonous. 

Niau  or  Greig  Atoll  (lat.  16°  07'  S..  loni^.  146°  23'  W.)  is  about 
4  miles  in  diameter,  about  '20  feet  above  the  w;i(er  level,  well  wooded, 
and  visible  for  a  distance  of  10  or  lii  iiua.-.  It  is  a  good  lundfuU  to 
make  when  bound  from  Tahiti  to  Fakarava.  The  frinfifing  reef 
extends  a  very  short  distance  from  the  shore.  The  hurricane  of  1878 
devasted  this  island;  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  washed  into  the 
lagoon  by  the  surf  and  drowned;  a  few  were  saved  by  tying  them- 
selves to  trees.  The  lagoon  was  merely  a  large  fresh-water  pond  12 
feet  deep  until  that  time,  but  the  water  is  now  brackish  and  25  feet 
deep ;  it  has  no  communication  with  the  sea,  but  contains  great  num- 
bers of  excellent  fish,  named  Ava,  of  the  flavor  of  salmon. 

The  village  is  on  the  northeastern  side  where  there  is  fairly  good 
landing ;  there  is  another  and  more  convenient  landing  place  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  on  a  sandy  beach,  in  front  of  the  old 
village,  and  there  is  a  road  leading  from  it  to  the  present  village. 
In  landing  at  either  place,  it  is  always  best  to  insure  having  a  gang 
of  natives  ready  to  haul  a  boat  instantly  onto  the  reef,  or  up  the 
beach  as  the  case  may  be. 

Kanknra  or  Aura  Island  (lat.  15*  40'  S.,  long.  Ue^"  51'  W.)  is 
an  atoll  about  25  miles  hi  extent  east  and  west,  and  has  an  extreme 
width,  near  the  middle,  of  about  8  miles. 

This  island  was  completely  devastated  by  the  severe  hurricane  of 
1876,  the  houses  destroyed,  coconut  plantations  demolished,  and  vege- 
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tation  generally  so  completely  destroyed  that  for  some  years  the  atoll 
was  not  visible  until  close  upon  it,  with  the  remarkable  exception 
that,  eqiecially  on  the  southern  side,  several  enormous  blocks  of  coral, 
some  of  them  80  feet  high,  washed  up  by  the  sea  during  the  hurricane, 
were,  and  remain,  visible  for  about  10  miles. 

Since  1878  the  iskuid  has  been  extensively  replanted  and  has 
resumed  much  of  its  former  appearance;  the  northern  side  is  wooded 
from  end  to  end,  but  there  are  only  two  clumps  of  trees  along  the 
sonfbf^rn  side. 

Villages. — There  are  two  villages,  Motu  Panao  on  the  north- 
western side,  where  communication  is  most  frequent,  and  Motu  ura 
on  the  northern  const. 

Passes. — At  Motu  Panao,  a  few  miles  from  the  western  end,  there 
is  a  boat  entrance,  off  which  the  tides  run  with  considerable  strength. 
Vessels  wishing  to  cooununicate  with  Motu  Panao  must  exercise  con- 
siderable caution. 

Thfi  Motu  lira  pass,  near  the  center  on  the  northern  side,  may  be 
known  by  tlie  large  groves  of  coconut  trees,  and  by  the  ruined  houses 
in  the  vicinity:  it  is  only  fit  for  vessels  of  about  15  tons:  the  streams 
off  the  pass  follow  the  same  rule  as  mentioned  before,  running  east- 
ward with  the  flood  and  westward  with  the  ebb. 

Apataki  or  Hagemeister  Island  flat.  15°  18'  8..  lon<:.  1  Ifi-  12' 
W.)  \H  as  discovered  in  1830.  It  is  about  18  miles  in  extent  north  and 
south  and  15  miles  wide. 

It  is  wooded,  except  on  the  southern  side,  whei  e  the  reef  is  under 
w  atcr;  this  part  is  especially  dangerous  by  niLdit,  and  in  calm  weather 
when  the  breakers  do  not  show:  the  currents  are  also  very  stronsr. 

This  atoll  has  three  passes  on  it-s  western  side  leading  into  the 
lagoon;  the  southern  pass,  known  as  the  Pakaka  Pass  or  Schooner 
Passage,  and  the  northern,  named  Tehere,  are  navigable  for  vessels; 
the  middle  pass,  Avatika,  can  be  used  only  by  small  craft  and  by  them 
with  difficulty. 

Pakaka  Pass  (lat  IS*"  32'  S.,  long.  m°  13'  W.)  is  about  5  miles 
northwestward  from  the  southern  point  of  the  atoll,  and  is  just  where 
the  western  side  begins  to  be  wooded;  it  is  about  150  yards  wide  and 
after  entering  bends  to  the  southward.  A  white  beacon  stands  on  the 
southern  side  close  to  the  chiefs  house.  -  The  tides  are  strong  in  the 
pass,  but  there  is  a  little  creek  on  the  southern  side  where  vessels  up 
to  400  tons  can  moor  clear  of  the  stream  and  be  well  sheltered.  Only 
vessek  of  less  than  7  feet  draft  can  proceed  beyond  the  pass  into  the 
lagoon. 

This  pass  is  preferable  to  Tehere  Pass,  for  although  it  does  not 
permit  of  a  large  vessel  entering  the  lagoon  it  offers  proximity  to  tiie 
village  an  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  easy  of  access. 
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Tdxere  Pass,  on  the  northwestern  side  and  near  the  northwestern 
point,  is  the  only  one  practicable  for  large  vessels,  but  it  is  strewn 
with  shoal  patches,  and  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  good  pilot;  the 
anchorage  is  inside  the  lagoon  on  either  side  of  the  pass. 

The  poi)ulation  of  the  island  is  about  150,  and  the  only  villag!e  is 
that  at  the  Pakaka  Pass. 

Arutua  or  Burick  Island  (lat.  W  26'  S.,  long.  146<>  W  W.)  is 
an  atoll  about  18  miles  in  extent  and  nearly  circular.  On  its  north- 
em  side  and  part  of  the  easem  side  there  are  coconut  grooves  and 
brushwood,  but  the  southern  and  western  parts  are  quite  bare  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  reef  submerged. 

On  the  eastern  side  is  the  Brovaki  Pass,  which  is  very  indifferent, 
but  gives  small  vessels  access  to  the  lagoon.  On  the  northwestern 
part,  marked  by  some  large  clumps  of  coconut  trees,  is  a  second  pass, 
only  accessible  to  boats. 

The  natives  are  of  Tahitian  origin;  they  were,  in  1894,  about  100 
in  niimbrr  and  all  were  Mormons. 

Tikei  or  Bomanzov  Island  (lat  14"  56'  S..  long.  UV  33'  W.), 
discovered  in  1815,  is  a  small  wooded  coral  island  about  10  miles  in 
circumference  and  having  no  lagoon.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  deck 
of  a  small  vessel  nbont  12  milos  (li^-tant.  Thoi-c  is  n  small  village  at 
the  western  point,  where  is  the  only  mid  \  (  ry  ditlicult  landinir  plnce. 

The  native?,  about  30  in  number,  nve  all  from  the  island  of 
Takaroa,  and  there  arc  many  ca^p^  of  olpjdmntiasis  among  them. 

King  Georg'e  Islands  was  tlio  name  applioil  by  Byron  in  1705  to 
two  atolls  nain('(l,  respectively,  Ura  or  Takapoto,  and  Tiokca  or 
Takaroa;  they  had,  however,  been  previously  discovered,  Tiokea 
having  been  seen  by  liuggewein  in  1722. 

Ura  or  Takapoto  (lat.  14^  44'  S.,  long.  145°  14'  W.)  is  alujut  13 
miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  not  more  than  4  miles  in 
breadth:  it  has  no  pas*>  into  the  lagooUj  and  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
atoll  is  woodod. 

There  are  about  SO  inhabitants. 

Landing. — Boats  can  land  at  a  place  named  Fakatopatere  about 
1,000  yards  northward  of  South  Point  and  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island.  There  is  also  landing  2  or  8  miles  farther  northward 
on  a  part  of  the  reef  named  OkuHna;  here,  in  fine  weather,  schoon- 
ers sometimes  make  fast  to  the  reef. 

Tiokea,  northeastward  of  Ura,  or  Takaroa,  is  15  miles  in  length, 
northeast  and  southwest,  and  about  5  miles  wide;  it  is  wooded  in 
clumps  on  all  sides. 

Pass. — ^Near  the  southwestern  end  is  Tehavaroa  Pass,  which  ad- 
mits vessels  of  9  feet  draft.  It  is  about  150  yards  wide  and  quite 
straight  for  upward  of  a  mile  in  an  east  and  west  direction. 
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llie  village,  with  a  population  of  about  180,  is  on  the  northern 
aide  of  the  pass. 

A  large  white  pyramid  on  which  is  a  flagstaff,  at  tl|e  southeastern 
extreme  of  the  wharf  in  the  lagoon,  is  visible  from  seaward,  and  is  a 
good  mark  for  the  entrance,  in  which  the  tidal  stream  is  seldom 
strong  enough  to  prevent  a  .-^uiling  vessel  from  entering  far  enough 
to  anchor,  when  she  can  either  be  warped  in,  or  wait  until  the  flood 
tide  and  thm  secure  to  the  wharf. 

Anchorage. — There  is  good  temporary  anchorage  outside  the  pass 
near  the  northern  reef,  out  of  the  stream,  in  9  or  10  fathoms.  Ves- 
sels often  anchor  here  until  a  gang  of  natives  have  been  procured 
to  track  them  in. 

Ves.-ols  moored  to  the  wharf  are  safe,  even  with  wind^  blowing 
from  the  entrance.  For  vessels  using  the  wharf,  small  anchors  have 
been  placed  on  the  reef  opposite  the  vlllagCF,  but  they  do  not  hold 
well;  the  inhabitants  say  that  durino:  the  hurricane  of  ISTS.  when 
the  sea  swept  away  the  houses,  not  one  vessel,  well  secured,  was  in 
any  danger,  for  the  water  coming  from  tlie  hind  iormed  a  counter 
current  which  kei>t  the  bhips  away  from  the  vviuuf;  with  strong 
westerly  winds  it  is  better,  however,  to  haul  farther  in. 

Wreck. — The  wreck  of  n  largo  sailing  vessel  of  about  1,000  tons  is 
situated  at  3]  nulis  '  from  the  village  on  the  northern  side  of 
TehaAaroa  Pass.   It  forms  a  conspicuous  uiurk  from  seaward. 

Supplies. — P'ish,  fowls,  and  eggs  can  be  obtained  and  water  is 
abundant. 

Manilil  or  Waterland  Atoll  (lat  W  23'  S.,  long.  145*»  50'  W.) 
was  probably  discovered  in  1616;  it  is  about  15  miles  in  length  north- 
east and  southwest  and  6  miles  wide. 

Coconut  trees  flourish  on  the  islets,  which  are  numerous  all  round 
this  atoll,  and  fresh  water  can  be  procured  on  the  southwestern  side, 
where  the  land  is  about  |  mile  wide. 

The  total  population  amounts  to  about  180,  and  there  is  a  flourish- 
ing village  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  pass,  in  which  is  a  Mormon 
temple  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church. 

llie  hurricane  of  1878  caused  great  destruction  in  this  island  and 
much  damage  to  the  coconut  trees. 

Palnia  Pass  is  at  the  southwestern  end  of  the  atoll.  Its  direction 
is  about  northeast  by  north;  it  is  deep,  narrow,  long,  and  straight 
The  tidal  streams  are  very  strong  and  it  can  only  be  entered  or  left  at 
slack  water. 

Hie  schooners  trading  here  generally  moor  in  the  pass,  head  and 
stem,  close  to  the  village  w  harf,  but  this  is  not  safe  if  the  wind  comes 
from  the  southwestward  or  northward.  In  such  a  case  a  ▼eesel 
should,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pilot,  enter  the  lagoon  and  moor  near 
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a  landing  place  in  the  southwest  angle,  from  which  place  there  is  a 
road  to  the  Tillage. 

Beef. — X  coral  reef,  about  100  yards  in  extent,  with  a  depth  oTer 
it  of  1^  fathoms,  exists  in  the  entrance  to  Manihi  Lagoon,  thus 
rendering  the  passage  unsafe. 

Manihi  is  one  of  the  most  productive  islands  of  the  whole  archi- 
pelago, not  only  in  copra,  the  product  of  the  coconut,  but  pearl  shell 
is  abundant  and  of  high  quality.  The  lagoon  is  much  encumbered 
with  coral  shoals. 

Ahii  or  Peacock  Island  (lat  U*"  29'  S.,  long.  146<>  20'  W.)  is  an 
atoll,  yety  similar  to  that  last  described,  and  lies  about  12  miles  west- 
ward of  it.  Its  southeastern  side  is  about  14  miles  long  northeast  and 
southwest  and  nearly  straight,  the  other  side  forming  a  bow,  from 
the  soutiieastem  side  to  which  the  greatest  width  is  about  7  miles. 
The  whole  atoll  is  wooded,  but  is  only  peopled  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  by  the  natives  of  Manihi.  The  village  is  at  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  atoll. 

The  pass  leading  into  the  lagoon  is  on  the  northwestern  side  and 
is  both  deep  and  wide,  but  the  water  immediately  shoals  on  entering 

the  lagoon. 

Tt  has  hitherto  been  ronsidcrcd  as  fit  for  boats  or  small  craft  only, 
but  later  information  indicates  that  it  gives  access  to  Ncssels  of  1,000 
tons,  and  there  is  stated  tn  he  good  anchorage  near  the  village  and 
also  in  the  norlliwest  angle  of  the  lagoon. 

No  stranger  should  attempt  to  proceed  beyond  the  pass  without  a 
pilot. 

Currents. — It  has  been  found  that  during  easterly  winds  the  cur- 
rent, thoucrh  usually  setting  westward,  is  feeble  in  the  vicinity  of 

Raliiora  Island. 

Raliiroa  or  Rangiioa,  the  largest  of  the  Tuaniotus,  also  named  by 
,  various  navigators  Vlicgen,  Deans,  and  Xairsa  Island,  consists  of  a 
coral  belt,  very  narrow,  and  covered  with  coconut  and  other  trees 
throughout,  except  for  a  short  distance  near  the  southeastern  point 
and  again  near  the  southwestern  point.  The  reef  incloses  a  lagoon 
about  42  miles  in  length,  east  and  west,  and  of  an  extreme  width  of  14 
miles. 

The  lagoon  is  so  infested  with  sharks  that  agriculture  has  almost 
entirely  superseded  pearl  fishery  as  the  industry  of  the  island. 

VUlagea.— There  are  two  villages,  that  of  Tiputa,  with  about  250 
inhabitants,  and  Avatoru,  with  about  230  people.  Both  are  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  reef.  Tiputa  has  a  Honuui  Catholic  church  and  a 
Mormon  temple;  Avatoru,  a  church  only. 

Passes. — ^Three  passes,  Tivaru,  Avatoru,  and  Tiputa,  lead  into  the 
lagoon ;  the  first,  on  the  northwestern  side,  the  two  last,  both  fit  for 
large  vessels,  on  the  northern  side. 
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Tlwu  Pass  (lat  15*»  02'  S.,  long.  147^  68'  W.),  only  fit  for  smaU 
craft  and  boats,  is  about  half  way  along  the  northwestern  side  of 
the  atoll. 

Northward  of  Tivaru  Pass  and  close  to  the  northwest  point  of  the 
atoll  is  an  inlet  in  the  reef  forming  a  little  harbor  and  called  by  the 
natives  Avatika.  This  word,  wherever  used,  signifies  a  pass  with  its 
inner  end  closed  by  reef. 

Avatoru  Pass  (lat.  U°  57'  S.,  long.  147**  41'  W.)  is  the  western  of 
the  two  openings  in  ihv  lagoon  on  the  northern  side  and  is  near  the 
northwest  point.  This  pass  is  deep,  fi  to  from  dangers,  400  yards 
wide,  and  is  navigable  by  large  vessels,  but  it  is  advisable  to  go 
through  either  at  slack  water  or  with  a  favorable  tide,  as  the  eddies 
are  sometimes  strong.  The  least  depths  obtained  hy  the  French  naval 
ve?^sel  Mcmrirfe  were  6!  fathoms  at  the  entrance  and  SJ  fathoms  near 
the  inner  part  of  tlu>  pass. 

The  villafro  commences  in  the  pass  on  the  eastern  side  and  extends 
arntind  this  inner  point  eastward  for  500  to  OnO  yards.  At  the  ea.st- 
ern  end  of  the  village  a  mole  has  been  built  upon  smiic  reefs  nearly 
level  with  the  water,  inclosing  u  space  in  which  the  native  craft  take 
shelter  from  the  heavy  sea  in  the  lagoon,  which  sets  in  with  strong 
southeasterly  winds. 

Facini:  tlic  pass  on  entering  is  Brander  Islet,  on  either  side  of  wliich 
is  a  channel.  A  reef  extends  from  its  southern  point  .'iOO  yards  into 
the  lagoon.  Shoal  water  also  extends  n  short  distance  off  the  nortli- 
ern  point  of  this  i.slet  into  the  pa.ss,  and  also  from  the  inner  eastern 
point  of  the  pass,  but  both  reefs  are  distinctly  visible. 

Anchorages. — The  anchorage  is  in  the  pass  westward  of  an  old 
landing  place.  It  is  good  except  with  northerly  winds,  but  the  ebb 
stream  sometimes  runs  from  4  to  5  knots  and  for  9  hours,  while  the 
flood  runs  about  2  knots  for  3  hours  only.  A  small  vessel  can 
moor  with  the  starboard  anchor  about  130  yards  from  the  old  land- 
ing place  mentioned,  and  with  a  hawser  from  the  port  bow  to  the 
shore.  An  eddy  then  keeps  her  swung  with  her  stem  inshore  out  of 
the  strength  of  the  stream. 

The  inner  anchorage,  off  the  eastern  end  of  the  village,  is  about 
200  yards  off  the  mole.  Entering  by  the  eastern  channel,  give  the 
village  point  a  berth  of  about  100  yards.  Small  craft  anchor  about 
70  yards  from  the  wharf  in  5f  fathoms  and  secure  to  an  anchor  on 
the  coral  northward  of  the  wharf. 

Tiputa  Pass  (lat.  W  60'  S.,  long.  147°  36'  W.)  is  the  eastern  of 
the  two  openings  on  the  northern  side  of  Bahiroa  Island.  It  is  nar- 
rower than  the  Avatoru  Pass,  more  tortuous,  and  the  streams  are 
stronger,  sometimes  running  from  7  to  8  knots,  but  it  is  practicable 
for  large  vessels. 

The  village  is  on  the  eastern  side  and  inner  part  of  the  pass. 
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Nui  nui,  a  low  islet,  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  inner  part, 
with  a  reef  extending  GOO  yards  southward  iioni  it  into  tlie  lagoon. 

About  1,000  yards  eastward  of  and  inside  the  pass  is  a  small  mole 
which  gives  the  native  craft  sufficient  shelter  against  the  sea  from 
the  soutlieubtward. 

The  anchorage  is  about  500  yards  offshore,  eastward  of  the  mole,  in 
10  or  11  fathoms,  coral  and  sand. 

Caution. — ^In  the  Avatoru  and  Tiputa  Passes  the  tidal  streams 
cause  strong  rips  or  eddies  (opope),  which  are  dangerous  for  boats; 
during  the  flood  they  are  foimd  at  the  inner  parts  of  the  passes,  and 
during  the  ebb  near  the  outer  parts. 

Dangers. — ^Within  the  lagoon  there  is  a  coral  bank  about  Z  miles 
166®  of  the  wooded  islet  Avatoru;  a  second  bank  about  8  miles  172° 
from  the  Tiputa  Piiss  is  of  circular  shape,  about  200  yards  in  diam< 
eter,  and  has  a  depth  of  about  2|  fathoms.  There  are  also  three 
wooded  islets  in  the  lagoon,  but  no  other  dangers  are  known  either 
to  the  natives  or  pilots.  Soundings  of  from  17  to  19  fathoms  were 
found  about  6  miles  southward  of  Tiputa. 

Tikehau  or  Kruaenstern  Atoll  (lat  14*»  68'  S.,  long.  148^  10' 
W.),  about  8  miles  westward  of  Rahiroa,  was  discovered  in  1815;  it 
is  circular  in  form,  about  10  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  remarknhh^ 
from  having  a  small  island  thickly  overgrown  with  trees  in  the 
center  of  the  lagoon.  The  atoll  presents  the  appeamncp  all  around 
of  a  series  of  thickly  wooded  islets,  large  and  small,  which  are  very 
productive. 

They  cultivate  coconuts  and  taro,  and  in  1891  numbered  about  200. 

The  old  village  was  close  to  Tuheiava  Pass,  but  in  1880  tlie  in- 
habitants deserted  this  spot  and  established  a  new  village  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  higoon,  about  8  miles  from  the  pnss. 

Tuheiava  Pass,  on  tlie  western  side,  is  suitable  for  vessels  nj>  to 
CO  tons.  The  French  naval  vessel  Taravao  attempted  to  enter,  hut 
could  not  succeed,  as  she  found  the  stream  always  running  out  and 
vei-y  strong.  This  can  not  always  be  the  case,  as  schooners  enter  and 
cross  the  lagoon  to  the  village;  there  are  several  patches  of  coral  in 
the  way,  but  with  a  favorable  light  and  a  lookout  aloft  they  aie 
easily  avoided. 

Outside  anchorage. — Northward  of  the  pass,  and  outside,  there  is 
a  bank  where  vessels  may  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  good  holding 
ground. 

MatahiTa  or  Lazareir  AtoU  (lat.  W  54'  S.,  long.  148<*  40'  W.) 
is  about  4  miles  in  diameter  and  circular;  it  is  the  westernmost  of 
the  Low  Archipelago,  and  was  discovered  in  1820. 

There  is  a  boat  entrance  pass  on  the  northwestern  side.  The  atoll 
is  well  wooded  all  around  without  a  break,  except  at  the  pass,  near 
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which  are  u  few  huts,  but  the  island  is  not  permanent  1}'  inhabited, 
the  people  of  Tikehau  visiting  it  at  certain  seasons  only. 

Makatea,  Uatia,  or  Aurora  laland  (Ut.  15^  48'  S.,  long.  148** 
18'  W.),  was  discovered  in  1712.  It  is  a  coral  island,  formerly  an 
atoll,  upheaved,  and  is  about  6  miles  in  length  east  and  west,  and 
half  that  width;  the  perpendicular  cliff  appears  worn  into  caverns, 
and  the  hei^t  is  230  feet,  rendering  it  visible  for  a  distance  of  20 
miles.  The  fringing  coral  reef  extends  500  feet  from  the  cliffs 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  and  gradually  diminishes  in 
width  toward  the  western  part.  The  northern,  eastern,  and  western 
sides  present  perpendicular  cliffs,  but  the  southern  side  descends  less 
abruptly. 

The  island  is  covered  with  vegetation  and  has  some  large  trees; 
the  northern  portion  is  cultivated  and  produces  coconuts  and  sweet 
potatoes,  chiefly  on  a  narrow  band  of  lowland  between  the  difiis  and 
the  sea. 

This  island  is  a  station  of  the  Ocean  Pho^hate  Co.  for  mining 
phosphates. 

A  pier  which  will  extend  800  feet  is  under  construction,  and  moor- 
ings for  five  vessels  have  been  established  in  deep  water  close  to  the 
shora 

No  provisions  or  fresh  water  can  be  obtained. 
There  is  a  hospital  under  the  regulation  of  the  French  Grovem- 
ment. 

Weekly  commimication  by  a  steamer  is  maintained  with  Tahiti. 

The  village  is  in  a  bay  in  the  middle  of  the  northeastern  coast. 

Iianding. — On  the  western  side  of  the  island  are  several  small 
openings  in  the  reef,  through  which  landing  is  practicable  for  boats 
during  strong  easterly  winds.  When  betw^een  two  thickly  wooded 
hills  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  the  reef  will  be  found  to  be 
steep  to.  and  can  bo  approached  to  within  50  yards,  thus  avoiding 
the  Iieavy  sea  and  strong  current.  The  landing  at  the  village  is 
very  bad. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MARQUESAS  ISIiAKDS. 

General  remarks. — ^The  Marqaeeas  Archipelago  is  composed  of 
two  tolerably  distinct  groups,  discovered  at  different  times,  and  for 
many  years  bearing  different  names;  they  lie  in  a  general  northwest 
and  southeast  direction,  between  the  parallels  7°  50'  and  10°  35'  S., 
and  the  meridians  138°  25'  and  140<'  50'  W.  They  are  all  high  and 
of  volcanic  origin,  but  have  no  active  Yolcanoes,  nor  do  thoy  worn  to 
be  subject  to  earthquakes.  The  mountains  are  mostly  central  with 
ridges  extending  from  them  to  the  coasts,  between  which  are  valleys 
more  or  less  fertile.  They  are  of  very  broken  irregular  form,  and 
may  be  seen  in  rioar  weather  at  a  distance  of  from  50  to  60  miles. 

The  southeastern  group  was  discovered  in  18"J5,  and  named  the 
Islas  de  Marquesas  <]e  Mendocn.  in  honor  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru, 
who  had  dispatched  the  expedition.  The  northwestern  group  was 
not  discovered  until  1791,  when  the  islands  were  sighted  by  the 
American  ship  //ope,  of  Boston,  and  within  two  years  they  were 
visited  by  many  others,  and  bore  successively  the  names  of  Washing- 
ton Islands,  lies  de  la  Revolution,  Hergest  Islands,  etc. 

The  southernmost  island  of  the  southeastern  group  was  the  hrst 
sighted,  and  named  La  Madalena.  It  was  imagined  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  Solomon  I.slands  discovered  28  years  previously. 

Tiiree  others  of  the  southeastern  group  were  named  San  Pedro, 
Santa  Christina,  and  La  Dominica.  The  remaiiiiij^-^  island,  Fatu 
huku  or  Hood  Island^  was  so  named  in  1774,  after  the  midshipman 
who  first  saw  it. 

The  northwestern  group  consists  of  six  islands  Ua  pu  or  Adams 
Island,  Ua  huka  or  Washington  Island,  Kuknhive  or  Marehand 
Island,  Motcdti  or  Hergest  Bocks,  Eiao  or  Masse  Island,  and  Hatutu 
or  Chanal  Island. 

Oovttnim«iit.— In  May,  1842,  the  state  of  anarchy  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  whole  united  group,  under  the  name  of  the  Marquesas, 
being  annexed, by  France,  and  French  rule  was  in  a  few  years  firmly 
established.  The  seat  of  government  under  a  resident  is  at  Tai  o  hae 
in  NulcuhiTa  Island,  and  the  native  chiefs  act  magisterially  under  his 
directioDS. 
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Standard  time* — Standard  time  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
meridian  west  of  Greenwich,  or  lOh.  Qm.  Os.  slow  on  Greenwich  mean 
time,  has  been  adopted  for  the  Marquesas  Islands. 

Trade. — ^Nukuhi?a,  or  Marchand  Island,  is  the  most  important  of 
the  group,  and  Tai  o  hae  or  Anna  Maria  Bay  is  the  principal  settle- 
ment. The  soil  and  climate  of  the  whole  group  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  cotton,  which  is  sent  either  to  New  Zealand  or 
San  Francisco  for  shipment  to  Europe. 

Gommiinication. — X  line  of  American  fore-and-aft  schooners  run 
their  vessels  monthly  from  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti,  calling  at 
Tai  o  hae,  or  Anna  Maria  Bay.  There  is  also  a  schooner  eight  times 
per  annum  between  the  Marquesas  and  Tahiti  only. 

Population. — ^The  aboriginal  inhabitants  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  form  of  government,  each  tribe  living  separately  and  inde- 
pendently, occupying  a  valley  formed  between  the  mountain  ridges; 
but  for  wniit  of  !i  ht  ail.  quniTels  and  wars  were  frequent  At  differ- 
ent periods  missionaries  endeavored  to  establish  themselves,  with  but 
little  success ;  probably  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  bad  advice  and 
example  of  white  deserters-  from  calling  vessels,  who  were  found 
living  among  the  natives,  having  adopted  their  customs,  and  aiding 
in  their  disputes  and  wars. 

The  natives  appear  to  have  originally  come  from  the  west;  the 
race  is  copper-colored,  of  (food  stature,  graceful  form,  and  generally 
good  lookin^r.  but  oftoii  iiuu-li  (lii=;fignrpd  by  tnttooing.  T"''n fortunately 
they  arc  of  a  vtTV  iiulolciit  disjiosition,  and  are  dccreasinf^  in  niiml)er. 
The  Aviiolo  ]iopiilation  of  the  isUmds  in  1905  was  estimated  to  be 
3,500.  wliicli  shows  n  decrease  since  1^0*2  of  no  1»'^s  than  l.tMjo, 

The  climate  of  tlieso  islands,  situated  as  thev  arc  in  (be  verv  lieart 
of  tlic  trade  winds,  is  always  warm  and  damp:  notwithstanding,  it 
u]il)C'ars  to  ho  very  healthful,  agreeing  equally  well  with  Kuropeans 
and  with  natives;  sun.stroke  is  (jiiite  rare. 

The  islands  are  subject  to  a  dry  and  rainy  'reason,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  seasons  not  being  so  clearly  marked  as  is 
often  the  case,  showers  being  often  experienced  in  the  dry  season, 
and  the  rains  being  ])y  no  means  continuous  in  the  rainy  season: 
May,  June,  and  July  are,  however,  the  wettest  months,  when  the 
rain  often  falls  for  days  together  in  torrents.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  rain  also  in  January. 

Winds. — From  April  to  October  the  southeast  trade  wind,  called 
by  the  natives  tua  to  ha,  prevails  in  the  vicinity  of  these  islands. 
The  general  direction  is  east-southeast,  but  it  varies  between  east 
and  south-southeast. 

From  October  to  April  <^e  prevailing  wind,  called  by  the  natives 
tin,  is  from  east^northeast,  veering  and  backing  between  east  and 
north-northeast  The  wind  sometimes  gets  to  the  west  of  north, 
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when  it  is  apt  to  turn  into  a  gale.  Gales  are,  however,  of  rare 
occurrence,  generally  occuring  in  December,  if  at  all. 

Land  and  sea  breezes  are  commonly  felt  in  the  various  bays 
around  the  islands,  the  former  much  more  lasting  than  the  latter, 
though  both  are  lija^t  Th»  land  breeze  usually  commences  about 
6h.  p.  m.  and  lasts  throu^  the  night;  being  at  its  greatest  strength 
about  5h.  a.  m.,  that  is  the  best  time  lor  a  sailing  vessel  to  get  under 
way.  To  enter  a  bay,  a  good  time  is  about  9  or  lOh.  a,  m.,  with  the 
first  of  the  sea  breeze,  for  it  is  very  apt  to  die  away  quickly,  and 
then  it  remains  calm  all  day. 

The  eunent,  impelled  by  the  prevailing  trade  wind,  is  usually  to 
the  westward,  between  west-northwest  and  west-southwest,  at  a  rate 
of  about  half  a  knot  an  hour,  sometimes,  however,  inereasong  to 
8  knots.  If  the  wind  dies  away  or  changes  to  the  westward,  the 
current  slacks,  and  during  persistent  westerly  winds  its  direction 
changes.  After  a  week  of  northwesterly  winds,  a  current  setting 
to  the  esastward  at  the  rate  of  3  knots  was  observed  in  Bordelais 
Strait,  between  Hiva  oa  and  Tau  ata. 

Direction. — ^All  these  islands  are  high  and  steep-to  and  only  ordi- 
dinary  precautions  are  necessary  when  navig  if  itmt  among  tlicm;  sail- 
ing vessels,  however,  should  not  approach  the  land  too  closely,  even 
with  a  fresh  breeze,  as  the  wind  sometimes  dies  away  suddenly  and 
the  swpII  and  current  set  toward  the  projecting  points.  When  work- 
ing to  windward  for  Nukuhiva,  never  stand  to  the  northward  of  the 
parallel  of  that  island,  where  calms  and  strong  westerly  currents  are 
likely  to  be  experienced. 

Caution.-  "Wlien  lioatinir  to  places  situated  to  windward  it  is  best 
to  ckirt  the  shore  as  closely  as  possiMc.  to  take  ndvantaiz;e  of  any 
counter  cin-T-f^Tit  which  may  i)e  fnund.  hut  caution  is  required,  as  the 
heavy  broken  seas  encountered  mar  i)r>'jecting  points  might  render 
this  course  unadvisable  for  a  loaded  boat. 

Pilots  are  hardly  nece5«ary  in  this  groui).  bul  they  may  prreatly 
assist  sailinfi:  vessels  in  making  a  port  by  tlieir  knowledge  of  putls  and 
shifts  of  wind. 

Supplies. — Oattle  are  abundant  on  the  islands  Nuixuhiva  and 
Tuu  iLu.  Tlic  Koruun  Cutliolic  mission  has  sheep  on  the  i.sland  Ua  pu, 
and  a  number  on  Hiva  oa  or  Dominica  Island.  Eiao  is  also  stocked 
with  cattle. 

Katu  SQLva  or  Magdalena  Island  (lat.  10"*  28'  S.,  long.  38' 
W.) ,  the  southernmost  of  the  Marquesas  Group,  is  8  miles  in  length, 
norUi  and  south,  and  4  miles  wide;  the  highest  point  is  8,675  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  extremely  rugged,  steep  ridges 
coming  down  from  the  central  mountain  and  terminating  in  high 
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precipioee  over  the  sea.  Very  few  of  the  valleys  or  gorges  reach  the 
beach,  so  that,  independently  of  the  dangerous  snrf  which  dashes 
against  the  rocks,  landing  is  impracticable  on  this  side  of  the  island. 
On  the  northern  and  southern  ends  the  land  slopes  more  regularly 
toward  the  sea,  but  on  these  parts  also  there  is  no  landing. 

Venus  BlitBy  the  south'-southwest  point  of  the  isUuid,  is  a  per* 
pendicular  rocky  diff  about  700  feet  high  facing  the  sea,  which  breaks 
within  a  few  yards  of  its  base;  from  some  points  of  view  the  break 
of  the  sea  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  reef  extending  farther  out 
than  it  really  does. 

Anchorages. — There  are  two  anchorages  on  the  western  coast, 
one  in  Bon  Bepos  Bay  near  Venus  Bin  it.  the  other  in  Hanavave 
Bay  about  4  miles  to  the  northward.  Both  hays  are  open  to  the 
westward,  and  when  westerly  winds  threaten  it  is  necessary  to  put 
to  sea. 

Bon  Bepos  or  Oxnoa  Bay  is  easily  found,  being  at  the  southwest- 
ern  extreme  of  the  island  just  northward  of  Venus  BlufT:  the  north- 
em  headland  of  this  hay  is  a  point  of  black  rock  100  feet  high.  The 

anchorage  is  none  of  the  best,  and  a  heavy  surf  rolls  continually  on 
the  beach,  but  landing  can  be  effected  on  the  rocks  on  one  or  the  other 
side  of  tho  l>ay,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  swell. 

Directions. — A  slender  pinnacle  rock  of  remarkable  appcnrnnce, 
ab^>iit  ;i2U  feet  high,  and  nearly  \  mile  inland  from  the  head  of  the 
hay.  rises  vertically  alinve  the  huts  tliat  line  the  shore;  steer  for  this 
rock,  known  as  Pierrt'  Bonhnmme.  hearini;  Anchor  on  this 

bearing  in  U  or  10  fathoms,  when  the  northwest  point  of  Fatu  Hiva 
bears  0°. 

A  «-(reum  enter.s  th<'  l)ay  near  the  niiildU'  of  the  heach.  and  is  of 
sullicicnt  volume  to  produce  a  constant  current  settinir  out  of  the  bay. 

Supplies. — Water  can  be  ol>tained,  but  with  ditHf  idty.  as  boats 
nuist  lie  a  considerable  distance  from  the  beach  oil"  the  mouth  of  the 
stream.  The  valley,  which  winds  up  auiong  the  hills  from  the  head 
of  the  bay,  is  very  beautiful,  being  covered  with  the  ricli  foliage  of 
troi)ical  I'niit  trees,  wlule  the  native  cottages  and  huts,  sheltered 
under  the  bread-fruit,  coconut,  and  orange  ireeb,  add  greatly  to  the 
attj  activenes.s  of  the  scene. 

Fruit  of  all  descriptions  can  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
refresh  a  large  ship's  company ;  but  meat  and  vegetables  are  scarce, 
pigs  and  poultry  being  the  only  nnimal  food. 

Hana  Vave  or  Virgin  Bay  (lat.  10*  27'  S.,  long.  138*  8»'  W.) 
affords  better  anchorage  than  Bon  Bepos  Bay ;  there  is  also  less  swell, 
and  landing  is  easier.  The  holding  ground  is  good,  and  the  squalls 
though  violent  are  not  dangerous;  they  blow  out  of  the  bay,  and  the 
only  risk  is  that  of  being  blown  off  the  land. 
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Landing. — There  is  a  sandy  beach  at  the  liead  of  the  bay,  where 
landing  is  almost  always  easy.  Boats  can  also  land  alongside  some 
flat  black  rock  on  the  northern  side  at  the  foot  of  some  diffs,  from 
250  to  400  feet  high. 

Supplies. — ^Fruit,  x)igs,  and  poultry  can  be  obtained  here,  but  no 
water. 

Tides.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  about  dh.  50m.; 
springs  rise  8^  feet. 

Cautiozu— iSailing  vessels  passing  to  leeward  of  Fatu  Hiva  should 
not  approach  the  land  nearer  than  3  miles,  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
exposed  to  very  strong  squalls  off  Hana  Vave  an  dafterwards  to  calms 
and  a  heavy  swell. 

Thomasset  Rock  (lat.  10*»  21'  S.,  long.  138°  25'  W.),  discovered 
in  1844,  is  14A  miles  east-northeastward  of  the  north  point  of  Fatu 
Hiva.  The  top  is  only  12  feet  above  the  sea ;  gi  eat  caution  is  therefore 
necessary  when  ti  i'  ijjrnting  in  this  vicinity  at  night. 

Motane  or  San  Pedro  Island  (hit  9=  58'  S.,  long.  138°  50'  W.) 
is  5  miles  in  length  nn<l  north-northwest  and  south-southeast,  1,640 
frot  high,  and  wooded  on  the  summit  and  in  the  ravines.  Separated 
i  I  oil)  the  southeastern  point  by  a  narrow  boat  channel  is  a  large  high 
rock. 

The  island  is  not  periuanently  inhabited. 

Tru  Ata  or  Santa  Christina  Island  (lat.  9=  57'  S.,  long.  1?>0''  03' 
'W,)  is  9  miles  lung  north  and  south  and  5  miles  acrofjs  in  the  widest 
part.  A  narrow  ridge  of  mountains  of  consideruMe  hei*rht  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  island,  the  hii]:hest  attaining  an  altitude  of 
3^80  feet.  Other  ridfies  rising  from  the  sea  join  the  main  ridge  with 
a  regular  ascent.  Tliese  are  separated  by  deep,  narrow  valleys 
watered  by  fine  streams  of  excellent  water. 

Supplies,  etc.  -The  island  i^roduees  cotton,  cocoa,  colTee.  sugai  - 
cane,  and  fungus.  There  are  wild  cattle  in  the  mountains,  but  dilli- 
cult  to  get  at  and  still  more  diflTicult  to  carry  away  when  shot.  The 
inhabitants  in  1880  were  estimated  at  450,  but  have  decreased  in  num- 
ber since  tiien. 

The  formation  of  the  island,  with  its  steep  coast  on  the  east  and 
numerous  valleys  on  the  west,  doeely  resembles  Fatu  Hiva.  The 
eastern  side  should  therefore  be  carefully  avoided,  the  only  two  pos- 
sible anchorages  as  now  described  being  on  the  western  side* 

Vaitfthu  or  Besolutlon  Bay  is  near  the  middle  of  the  western 
side  of  the  island  and  under  the  highest  land.  The  French  settled 
in  this  bay  in  1842,  but  subsequeutly  abandoned  it.  The  population 
is  now  120.  The  southern  point  of  the  bay  is  a  steep  rock  of  con- 
siderable height,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  peaked  hill.  The  north- 
em  point  is  not  so  high  and  rises  with  a  more  gentle  slope.  The 
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pomts  are  about  1,000  yards  apart,  and  the  bay  recedes  about  that 
much  from  a  line  drawn  between  them. 

There  are  two  sandy  l>eaches  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  rocky  point.  In  each  there  is  a  rivulet  of  excellent 
water.  The  northern  cove,  named  Vaitahu,  is  the  most  convenient 
for  obtaining  firewood  and  for  watering.  Ilere  there  is  a  small 
waterfall.  The  village  in  the  southern  cove  is  named  HanamiaL 

The  sea  breeze  is  rarely  felt  at  this  anchorage,  but  with  northerly 
winds  there  is  swell  enough  to  cause  a  vessel  to  roll  disnixreeably. 
The  rare  winds  from  west  and  weat-northwest  blow  directly  into  the 
bay,  but  they  do  not  produce  a  correspondingly  heavy  sea. 

It  is  said  tliat  vessels  have  been  driven  to  sea  from  this  anchorage 
by  the  violent  gusts  down  the  valleys,  and  altogether  the  bay  has 
sue]]  n  Itrvl  rliaracter  that  whalers  seldom  enter. 

Directions. — Tho  host  marks  for  finding  Vaitahu  Bin  aie  Fort 
Halley.  built  tm  a  hill  and  visible  from  n  loner  distanoo  wlicn  ln-nr- 
mfr  between  east  and  s()iithpa«;t.  and  two  large  white  bouses  on  the 
beach.  In  any  case,  a  vessel  on  tin'  rneiidian  of  the  we.st^^rn  point 
of  Tan  ata  find  running  north  or  south  until  the  we.'^tern  extreme 
of  Iliva  o!i  heins  .'US",  or  until  liordelais  Strait  appears  completely 
closed,  will  be  oil  Kesoliition  Bay. 

Sailing  vessels  from  the  eastward  with  the  trade  wind  should 
pass  northward  of  the  island  and  run  down  the  coast.  The  breeze 
drawing  along  the  land  will  carry  them  almost  to  the  entrance. 
Entering  the  bay,  skirt  as  closely  as  possible  the  northern  point, 
which  is  steep-to.  While  working  in  watch  the  puffs  carefully  and 
endeavor  to  avoid  being  struck  by  a  gust  from  the  hills  when  in 
stays. 

Anchorage. — ^In  1867  the  British  naval  vessel  Topase  anchored  in 
26  fathoms,  with  the  western  point  of  Iliva  oa  hearing  345**  and  the 
southern  extreme  of  land  205'';  she  remained  here  for  two  days 
without  experiencing  any  difHculty  from  the  swell  or  squalls  from 
the  mountains.  Ihere  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  heavy  swell  from 
the  southwei'tward  does  set  in  at  times,  for  a  binding  place  con- 
structed by  the  French  at  considerable  expensti  has  been  washed 
away,  and  t  hcrtj  are  other  marks  of  destruction,  by  the  waves. 

The  violent  gusts  down  the  valley  may  cause  a  vessel  anchonMl  on 
a  sloping  bottom  to  drag  off,  but  if  anchored  well  to  the  northward 
she  w'll  eh'  ir  the  southern  point  of  the  bay. 

lianding'.  Boats  rnn  land,  in  line  weather,  on  the  heaeh  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  hay.  where  there  is  no  coi'al,  hut  the  usual  land- 
ing place  is  at  the  istej)S  rut  in  the  rock  to  the  north\var<l  of  the  heaeh. 

Water.— In  fine  weather  excellent  watei-.  ea-^ily  o!)taineil.  is  to  l>e 
hud  at  I  lie  southern  end  of  Vaitahu  Beach,  where  the  .spring  bursts 
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out  from  a  rock,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  siibpeiiU  u  hose  under  it 
and  let  the  water  run  into  the  boat.  Water  can  also  be  obtained  in 
Ilapatoni  Bay,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality  and  the  operation  veiy 
difficult. 

Hapatoni  Bay,  2  miles  southward  of  Vaitahu  Bay,  is  a  bad 
anchoi  age  oocasionally  used  by  whalers.  A  rock  resembling  a  tower 
on  the  southern  point  of  the  bay  marks  the  entrance.  Boats  can 
generally  land  in  a  little  creek  sheltered  by  a  point.  Population 
is  about  120. 

Bordelals  or  Haava  Strait  (lat.  9<>  52'  S.,  long.  ISS^'  04'  W.), 
separating  Tau  ata  from  Hiva  oa,  is  2^  miles  wide,  and  both  sides  are 
clear  and  safe.  There  is  nearly  always  a  fresh  breeze  and  a  relatively 
rough  sea  in  this  channel. 

The  current  sets  generally  to  the  westward  at  from  2  to  3  knots, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  almost  impossible  to  beat  through  to 
the  eastward.  When  westerly  winds  have  prevailed  for  some  time, 
the  current  is  reversed  and  sets  eastward  with  about  the  same  ve- 

Hiva  oa  or  Dominica  Island  (lat.  9°  45'  S.,  lonjr.  139°  00'  W.) 
is  the  largest,  the  most  fertile,  and  the  most  populous  of  the  whole 
group.  It  is  22  miles  long  east  and  west,  witli  nn  average  breadth  of 
6  miles.  The  highest  mountain  snnunits  aie  Heani  Peak,  3,520  feet 
hif?h.  toward  the  western  end  of  the  ishiiul,  luid  Ootua  }*eak,  3,0;V2 
feet  hifrh,  in  the  central  eastern  lialf.  It  has  some  well-watered 
beautiful  valleys,  tiie  soil  is  extremely  l  ich  and  well  suited  for  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  other  tropical  products.  Unforttmntelv  the  na- 
tives are  reported  to  be  both  lazy  and  turbulent,  con.-.e<iuetitly  agri- 
culture and  trade  make  but  little  pi-ogress,  though,  since  1880.  a  few 
Enro])cans  have  settled  on  the  island,  and  both  cotton  and  coffee 
are;  now  being  cultivated  to  some  extent. 

In  1880  the  nati^e  population  of  Hiva  oa  was  estimated  at  2,500. 

Cape  BalgTierie  is  the  eastern  point  of  the  island :  the  hill  rises 
above  it  to  the  height  of  1,280  feet,  and  ut  the  foot  arc  several 
isolated  rocks,  the  northernmost  of  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  trun- 
cated cone.  The  coast  westward  of  this  consists  of  barren  cliff  and 
white  sandy  beach,  without  shelter  or  inhabitants,  for  a  distance  of 
5  milesy  at  which  distance,,  on  the  northern  side,  is  Puamau  Bay. 

Ptiainauy  or  Perigot  Bay  (lat.  9^  45'  S.,  long.  138^  63'  W.)  may 
be  recognized  by  its  wooded  amphitheater  and  the  mountains  around, 
the  westernmost  of  which  is  2,820  feet  high.  The  hill  on  the  eastern 
side  is  575  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  natural  obelisk  or 
column  composed  of  two  vertical  rocks  separated  by  a  fissure,  but 
which  in  certain  positions  appear  as  one  rock.  The  Roman  Catholic 
mission,  also  the  fort  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  are  good  marks. 
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This  place  is  populous,  but  has  few  resources,  lliough  a  few  traders 
have  established  themsehes  here,  and  il  seems  destined  to  become  a 
phice  of  some  importance. 

About  300  yards  from  the  eastern  point,  and  within  the  bay,  are 
the  Jacquemart  Roeks;  coming  from  the  westward  they  can  not  be 
distinctly  made  out.  Although  the  depth  between  these  rocks  and 
the  point  is  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  it  is  advisable  to  pass  westward  of 
them,  and  also  of  the  Boulard  Shoal,  200  yards  northward  of  these 
rocks,  on  which  there  are  2f  fathoms.  Sailing  vessels  should  in- 
variably observe  this  rule,  as  the  wind  is  very  apt  to  die  away  near 
the  land. 

AzLchorage.— The  best  anchorage  is  In  from  10  to  12  fathoms,  good 
holding  ground,  with  the  following  bearings:  Bastion  Point,  the 
western  point  of  the  bay,  in  line  with  the  eastern  point  of  Fatu  huku 
855**;  and  the  obelisk  on  the  hill  over  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay, 

seen  between  the  two  Jacquemart  R(k  1:  .  lOT". 

During  the  years  1880  and  1881.  the  French  nava^l  vessel  Chasseur 
anchored  frequently  at  Puamau  Bay  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  There 
is  always  a  swell,  and  with  the  wind  to  the  northward  of  east  by 
south,  vessels  roll  very  disagreeably. 

With  a  fresh  breeze  from  northeast  to  north-northwest  the  sea  be- 
comes heavy  in  the  bay.  Ston mers  have  littlp  difliculty  in  putting 
to  sea,  but  sailing  vessels  often  find  somo  ditlindiy.  esperially  during 
the  season  of  northeast  winds,  from  ()ctt)l»(T  to  A])i  il :  tlio  laud  hrcc/e 
frequently  fails,  nnd  as  both  swell  and  curn  iil  set  directly  against 
Bastion  Point,  there  is  great  diflicuity  in  wcnl  luM-ing  it. 

Landing  on  the  open  V)e;uli  is  very  dillicidt  and  often  impossible. 
Boats  usually  land  on  the  eastern  side  on  a  small  bea<  h  jiroteeted  by 
some  rocks  which  extend  to  the  southwestward ;  the  place  is  marked 
by  n  conspicuous  tree. 

Supplies. — A  few  fowls,  eggs,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  here,  and 
watercress  may  be  gathered  by  the  mountain  streams,  which  al)ound, 
but  water  can  only  be  procured  with  great  difficulty. 

The  eoast. — ^Proceeding  along  the  northern  coast  to  the  westward 
there  is  Hana  hepu,  then  the  small  wooded  bay  Jaone,  and  farther 
on  the  inhabited  bay,  Naa  o  be,  where  there  is  anchorage  for  small 
vessels  and  good  landing  on  a  sandy  beach,  so  long  as  the  wind  is  not 
northward  of  east-northeast.  Then  come  Motuua  and  Sha  nahe  or 
Hanaki  Bays;  the  latter  affords  good  anchorage  for  small  steamers 
in  about  14  fathoms  in  the  entrance,  and  shoals  gradually  toward  the 
shore;  the  narrowness  of  the  entrancA  makes  it  difficult  of  access  to 
sailing  vessels.  This  bay  may  be  recognized  by  the  ironwood  trees 
which  cover  the  western  cape.  Landing  is  generally  easy  on  the 
sandy  beach  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
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Westward  of  Hanald  is  the  large  open  bight,  liana  paa  owa,  where 
there  is  neither  landing  nor  anchorage.  There  is  a  church  and  a  few 
huts  among  the  trees. 

Westward  of  this  bight,  the  coast  trends  northward  and  north- 
westward for  about  2  miles  to  Cape  Mautau,  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  island.  Beyond  this  point  the  general  trend  of  the  coast  is 
east  and  west. 

Bock. — About  1,000  yards  19*^  from  Cape  Mautau  is  an  isolated 
double-headed  rock,  just  awash,  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks; 
there  is  plenty  of  water  between  the  rock  and  the  shore. 

Hami  te  kiia  is  a  small  bay  just  westward  of  Cape  Mautau.  Com- 
ing from  the  westward,  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  beach  is  a 
good  innrlc.  Fatu  huku  Island  bears  IT""  15  miles  from  the  eastern 
point  of  tlio  bay. 

The  anchorage  is  in  6^  fathoms,  midway  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  bay. 

Boats  can  land  without  difficulty  on  the  western  part  of  the  beach, 
near  a  small  stream  of  excellent  water. 

Hana  iapa  (iat.  9°  43'  8.,  long.  139°  W.)  affords  grood  anchorage, 
with  sufficient  shcltor  diirino^  northeast  winds,  and  the  holding 
ground  is  good,  (umd  marks  lor  distinguishing  this  bay  are  Borne 
Island,  49  feet  iiigh,  about  300  yards  off  the  wpslorn  point  of  the  bay; 
and  a  fine  cascade,  about  1  mile  westward  of  the  bay,  which  can  be 
seen  from  seaward  at  a  distance  of  10  miles.  The  anchorage  is  in 
10  or  11  fathoms,  with  the  eastern  ])oint  of  the  bay  in  line  with 
Fatu  liuku.  Boats  land  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  beach,  behind  a 
little  point  of  rocks,  around  which,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  100 
yards,  there  is  a  line  of  breakers  which  must  be  left  on  the  port  hand 
going  in.  '  ^ 

Supplies.^ — Cattle  and  sheep  are  ddivered  on  board  by  the  natives 
at  this  bay  at  moderate  prices.  A  fine  stream  of  water  flows  into 
the  bay  close  to  the  landing  place,  but  it  can  only  be  procured  for 
ship's  use  with  great  difficulty. 

Bixectlons.— The  current  generally  sets  westward,  and  the  wind 
dies  away  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  giving  place  to  the  land  breeze. 
Sailing  vessels,  therefore,  entering  this  bay,  should  keep  well  to 
windward  and  run  in  with  the  wind  free,  passing  about  200  yards 
from  the  eastern  point  The  passage  between  Borne  Island  and  the 
western  point,  in  quitting  the  bay,  i^  dangerous  for  sailing  vessels. 

Coast. — For  about  7  miles,  until  the  nest  anchorage  i  -  icached,  the 
coast  is  broken  by  several  little  bays,  on  the  shores  of  which  houses 
will  be  seen.  There  is  no  communication  by  land  l^otween  these  bays, 
as  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  rugged  barren  rocky  ridges. 
'  Hana  menu  (hit.  9"  4r/  S.,  long.  139**  08'  W.)  is  near  the  north- 
western point  of  Hiva  oa.  The  Grosse  Tour,  a  cliff  of  dark  rocks, 
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like  an  enormous  tower,  785  feet  high,  at  the  end  of  a  mountain 
ridge  jutting  out  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  divides  it  into  two  bays. 
The  principal  bay  is  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Grrosse  Tour.  It 
was  much  used  by  whalers,  and  may  be  recognized,  even  at  night,  by 
the  Grosae  Tour. 

Sailing  vessels  can  make  this  anchorage  without  difficulty,  for  the 
sea  breeze  draws  round  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay.  When  putting 
to  sea  take  advantage  of  the  land  breeze  or  hedge  out.  With  the 
wind  from  southeast  to  east  the  sea  is  smooth ;  with  a  northeast  wind 
the  swell  is  felt  in  the  bay,  but  the  sea  is  rarely  lieavy.  The  land 
breeze  ordinarily  makes  at  about  7  p.  m.  and  subsides  at  daylight. 

Anchorage. — ^The  best  anchorage  is  in  tho.  eastern  bay.  in  II 
fathoms,  with  the  western  point  of  the  bay  a  little  open  of  the  Groese 
Tour  Clitr.  Landing  is  easy  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  there  is  an 
Abundance  of  good  water. 

Coast. — From  Bonnard  Point,  the  western  point  of  Hima  menu, 
the  western  coast  of  Hiva  oa,  high  rugged,  and  except  in  a  few  little 
bays  inaccessible,  curves  away  to  the  southward  and  southeastward 
for  about  12  miles  to  Teachoa  Point,  the  soi  uli  istirn  point  of  the 
island,  immediately  round  which  point  is  a  deep  bight  named  Vi  pi 
hai  or  Traitors  Bay. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  bay  is  the  small  rocliy  island 
Hanake,  about  120  feet  high  and  steep-to.  Westward  of  this  island 
the  bay  is  exposed  to  the  prevailing  win  l  ;iiid  sea,  and  anchoring  is 
impossible  near  tlie  shore.  Landing  is  always  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

Taa  hu  ku  Bay  (lat  9°  48'  S.,  long.  139°  02'  W.)  is  eastward  of 
Hanake  Island,  and  is  not  easy  to  make  out  if  coming  from  the 
eastward,  the  island  appearing  as  part  of  the  mainland.  An  excel- 
lent mark  for  Its  recognition  is  a  steep  grassy  slope  on  the  western 
side  of  the  head  of  the  bay,  with  seyeral  houses  and  buildings  form* 
ing  a  fortified  position  on  the  summit. 

The  extreme  of  Teachoa  Point  in  line  with  the  eastern  extreme  of 
Tatr  ata  Island  leads  nearly  up  to  the  entrance.  Havmg  left  the 
isUnd  about  800  yards  on  the  port  hand,  the  entrance  will  be  seen 
ahead,  the  western  entrance  point  being  black  and  the  eastern  a  low 
flat  point.  The  fort  aboTe  mentioned  and  a  road  which  runs  along 
the  western  side  of  the  bay  are  ecjnally  good  guides. 

Anfshorage. — The  bay  is  well  sheltered  and  there  is  good  anchor- 
age for  Ysesels  of  medium  size  over  an  area  about  900  yards  long 
by  from  400  to  300  yards  wide;  a  large  vessel  could  haul  in  and  moor 
in  all  security.  The  holding  ground  is  good.  The  sea  breezes  are 
never  felt,  but  the  swell  is  sometimes  disagreeable.  With  the  wind 
from  southeast  to  east,  the  sea  breaking  on  the  western  side  of  the 
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bay  is  thrown  back  against  the  eastern  side,  the  backwasAi  producing 
a  chopping  unpleasant  sea. 

The  usual  anchorage  is  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  in  5  or  6  fathoms. 
Sailing  vessels  should  skirt  the  eastern  point  at  a  distance  of  about 
100  yards,  and  their  headway  will  thus  generally  cnrry  them  up  to 
the  anchorage.  Land  breezes,  blowing  from  north  to  northeast, 
generally  prevail  during  the  night;  they  attain  their  greatest 
strength  about  daybreak  and  die  away  between  8  and  9  a.  m.  Sail- 
ing vessels  going  out  should  profit  by  this  circumstance. 

Those  not  wishing  to  enter  the  bay  can  anchor  southward  of  the 
entrance,  in  17  fothoms,  muddy  sand,  about  1  mile  eastward  of 
Hanakft  Island,  with  the  following  bearings:  Korth  point  of  Motane 
126°,  east  point  of  Tau  ata  182°. 

Landing  places. — Access  to  the  beach  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is 
often  difUciiIt,  but  there  aro  landing  places  on  each  side  of  the  bay 
and  the  footpaths  leading  down  to  them  can  be  seen  from  the  an- 
rhornjcre:  tlie  best  place  is  on  the  eastern  side. 

Supplies. — A  stream  of  water  on  the  western  side  affords  abun- 
dance of  good  water  during  the  rainy  season.  The  Tillage  of  Atuona 
is  just  westward  of  tliis  bay ;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  island,  and 
from  it  live  stock,  fniit,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  as  well  as,  or  better 
than,  at  any  other  anchorage. 

Current. — The  current  generally  sets  westward  along  tlie  sontheni 
coast  of  Iliva  oa,  but  in  Vi  pi  hai  Bay  it  follows  the  trend  of  the 
coast  and  sets  toward  Teachoa  Point.  After  rain  its  strength  is  con- 
siderably increased,  owing  to  the  numerous  streams  which  fall  into 
the  bay. 

CSoast. — Between  Taa  hu  ku  Bay  and  Cape  Balguerie  there  is  no 
good  anchorage,  the  coast  generally  consisting  of  perpendicular  cliffs 
of  considerable  height. 

Patu  huku  (lat  9<»  26'  S.,  long.  IZS""  55'  W.),  15^  miles  north  of 
ffiva  oa,  was  discovered  in  1774,  and  was  named  Hood  Island.  The 
island  is  1,180  feet  high,  of  but  small  extent,  and  consists  of  a  single 
high  rock,  flat  at  the  summit,  and  with  a  gentle  slope  from  north  to 
south. 

The  island  is  barren  and  uninhabited ;  the  natives  of  neighboring 
islands  state  that  landing  is  impossible,  but,  though  it  has  not  been 
attempted,  there  is  a  place  on  the  southern  side  where  it  would  appear 
that  under  favorable  circumstances  a  landing  might  be  effected.  Fish 
are  abundant  around  the  coast,  and  native  canoes  from  other  islands 
occasionally  resort  here  for  fishing  purposes. 

Bocks  and  tBhoals. — ^D'UrviUe  reported  a  rock  on  which  the  sea 
generally  breaks  about  1  mile  845*^  from  Fatu  huku;  another  bank 
is  said  to  exist  northeastward  of  the  eastern  point  of  the  island. 
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The  French  vessel  Infemet  saw  discolored  water  in  this  neighbor- 
hood and  also  the  swell  evidently  almost  breaking.  At  1  mile  east- 
ward of  the  island  the  same  vessel  had  soundings  of  6  and  7  fathoms; 

X7a  pu  or  Adams  Island  (lat.  9«  28'  S.,  long.  UO^"  04'  W.)  is 
about  8|  miles  long  north-northwest  and  south-southeast  with  an 
extreme  width  of  7  miles;  it  contained  in  1880  a  population  of  about 
430.  The  island  is  high,  bold,  rocky,  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
The  summits  of  many  of  the  mountains  take  the  form  of  conspicu- 
ous columns,  spires,  and  pinnacles,  the  highest  point  being  4,042 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  island  is  a 
remarkable  table  mountain,  topped  on  each  side  by  a  lofty  spire.  On 
the  southern  side  are  several  detached  islets  of  volcanic  rock,  of 
which  the  two  largest  are  naim  d  from  their  respective  forms,  Obelisk 
or  Sugar-loaf,  and  Flat  Island.  Off  the  northenstfin  point  are  two 
barren  islets,  with  a  dangerous  boat  passage  inside  them.  North- 
ward of  these  islets,  at  a  distance  of  l  iorn  1^  to  '2  miles,  the  depth  is 
from  17  to  23  fathoms,  sand.  I  he  whole  of  the  eastern  side  being 
exposed  to  wind  and  sea,  allords  no  anchorage;  the  western  side 
abounds  in  villages,  and  has  several  convenient  anchorages. 

Nenr  rho  North  Point  is  the  little  flat  islet  Motaukuii,  between 
which  and  the  shore  the  current  sets  westward  with  considerable 
strength;  this  vicinity  should  tliorefore  be  avoided. 

Westward  of  the  islet,  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  is  south- 
westerly, at  first  1)101^00  by  two  iineqnnl  biprht^,  separated  by  a  mas- 
pi  ve  point  f>f  rocks,  with  sand  beaches  at  their  heads. 

Aneau  Bay  i.s  the  easternmost  of  the  bights  ai»ove  mentjuned,  the* 
entrance  to  wliicli  is  \vi(h'.  I)iit  divided  into  two  by  the  rod-colored 
Tauna  Rock  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks.  '\\'hen  usinir  tlie  eastern 
t>r  weather  pass,  care  shonhl  ln^  taken  to  kei>j)  close  to  the  eastern 
shore,  100  yards  from  which  there  are  not  less  than  fathoms.  In 
1H70,  the  French  acsscI  I'xi/drcn/  found  4  and  5  fathoms  in  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  pass,  and  0^  fatlioms  inunediately  after  passing 
the  rock. 

The  western  pass  is  much  wider  and  deeper,  about  11  fathoms 
everywhere,  and  is  preferable  for  steamers. 

Anchorage.  In  liie  inner  i)art  of  the  hay.  Avith  winds  between 
southeast  and  east-northeubt,  the  sea  is  smooth,  but  the  swell  enters 
more  or  less.  This  anchorage  is  not  recommended,  and  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  large  vessels  would  do  well  not  to  pass  the  night  in  it. 
Anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  bay  in  6^ 
fathoms,  but  a  better  berth  is  210°  of  the  rock  in  the  pass ;  here  the 
swell  may  be  heavier,  but  there  is  more  room  for  swinging,  and  it  is 
easier  to  get  out  under  sail. 

Landing  may  generally  be  effected  without  difficulty  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  bay. 
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Hakahe  tau  [  hd.  9"  2V  S.,  loii^'.  110°  04'  W.).— This  port  or  bay 
lies  un  the  northern  side  of  the  ishmd.  next  westward  of  Aneau  Bay 
and  directly  under  the  western  peak;  it  aifords  fairly  good  anchorage 
with  winds  from  northeast,  through  east,  to  south.  Approaching 
from  the  eastward  the  coconut  trees  around  the  huts,  the  red  roclra 
on  the  eastern  side,  Beddish  Islet  in  the  bay,  and  the  hut  on  the 
western  point  of  the  bay  are  good  marks  for  its  recognition.  Farther 
eastward  is  a  red  diff  with  a  cavern. 

Landing  is  eaqr  at  a  natural  roclqr  mole,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river. 

Valeo  Buy,  a  bight  in  the  western  extreme  of  the  idand,  is  wide 
but  not  deep.  With  the  usual  easterly  winds  there  is  perfect  shelter 
and  good  anchorage  in  11  fathoms,  but  it  is  untenable  with  westerly 
winds. 

The  best  anchorage  for  large  vessels  is  with  the  following  bearings: 
North  point  of  bay  320°,  middle  of  the  northeast  bight  about  39°, 
and  the  Sugar-loaf  at  the  southern  point  of  the  bay  182°.  Small 
craft  can  go  farther  in  to  the  northeastward  and  anchor  in  8  or  0 
fathoms. 

In  tlie  southern  part  of  this  bay  is  Hakaotu  Bight,  where  small 

craft  find  temporary  shelter. 

Coast. — From  Vaieo  Bay  the  coast  trends  southeastward  for  about 
/)  miles,  past  the  bights  TIakaniaii.  Apntoki  and  Tliken,  in  which  vogscls 
may  find  temporary  anchorniri;*  in  fine  weather.  It  is  generally  ealm 
with  occasional  squalls  a1  iil^  the  whole  western  coast,  so  that  sailing 
vessels  find  some  difliciiity  m  reaching  their  intended  anchorages. 

Akatau  or  Bay  of  Friends,  near  the  southern  point  of  the  island, 
affords  fairly  good  anchorage,  but  theTe  are  often  heavy  gusls  from 
the  southeastward,  and  always  a  somewhat  heavy  swell.  To  the 
southward  is  the  Obelisk,  tlie  remarkable  sugar-loaf  rock  before 
mentioned.  The  anchorage  is  in  the  second  bight  northward  of  this 
rock;  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  native  huts  and  a  small  chapel  in 
the  southern  part  ul  iiiv  bight. 

At  this  point  of  the  island  the  wind  is  generally  south,  blowing  on 
shore ;  sailing  vessels  should,  therefore,  anchor  abreast  of  the  bight, 
half  way  between  the  two  rocky  points,  so  as  to  be  able  to  leave  at 
anytime.  Steamers  can  go  farther  into  the  bay. 

Landing  may  be  effected  on  the  rocks  to  the  right  of  the  shingle 
beach,  but  with  some  difficulty. 

Coast, — The  weather  side  of  the  island  trends  northward  for  about 
5  miles  to  the  northeast  point,  passing  in  succession  the  Bays  Hohoi, 
Paumea,  and  Hakamui,  fully  exposed  to  the  trade  wind,  without 
anchorage,  and  where  the  landing  is  very  difficult. 

Hakahau  Bay. — From  the  northeast  point  the  coast  of  Ua  pu 
trends  to  the  northwestward  for  about  4  miles.  The  second  bight 
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from  the  point  is  llakuliau  Bay,  where  the  Koinan  Catholic  mission- 
aries have  their  principal  establishment.  The  anchorage  is  bad 
(coral  bottom)  and  should  only  be  used  in  case  of  absolute  necessity. 
Landing  may  be  effected  on  a  sand  beach  in  the  southeaatem  part, 
bat  generally  with  diflSculty  on  account  of  the  surf. 

From  the  offing,  neither  the  native  hnts  nor  the  mission  buildings 
are  visible,  being  concealed  by  the  tree&  When  communicating  witii 
the  shorey  vessels  should  heave*to  well  to  windward,  as  the  current 
sets  strongly  to  the  westward. 

Ua  huka  or  Washington  Island  (lat.  8"  54'  S.,  long.  ISO""  83' 
W.))  is  7i  miles  long  east  and  west,  about  6  miles  wide,  and  lies 
about  28  miles  98®  from  Nukuhiva,  the  largest  island  of  the  north- 
western group.  In  1880  it  had  a  population  numbering  about  260. 
On  the  southern  side  are  the  two  bights,  Vaitake  and  Hannay  Bays, 
in  which  anchorage  may  be  obtained,  the  best  being  Hannay  Bay. 
The  western  side  appears  the  most  fertile  and  at  the  southwestern 
end  is  Shavay  Bay. 

Outside  the  anchorages,  and  all  round  the  island,  there  are  said  to 
be  depths  of  from  212  to  25  fathoms  at  distances  varying  between  ^ 
mile  and  2  miles  from  thv  shnn\ 

Off  the  northern  coast  are  several  small  detached  rocks. 

Shavay  Bay. — Olf  the  southwestern  point  of  the  island  is  Hemeni 
or  Height  Island,  conical  in  shape.  ;U8  feet  high,  and  al)out  11  miles 
in  circumference,  with  Motu  Keo  Keo,  a  small  detached  islet,  off  its 
western  end:  inside  it  is  Teuaua  or  Hat  Islet,  a  amall  ishuid;  both 
are  much  fretjuented  by  sea  birds.  Xorthward  of  these  islands  is 
Shavay  Bay,  an  anchorage  affording  slielter  with  winds  from  north, 
through  east,  to  tlie  southeastward.  Vessels  are  protected  from  the 
swell  by  the  islands,  and  the  depth  is  from  11  to  IG  fathoms. 

Anchorage  may  be  obtained  anywhere  between  Hemeni  Island 
and  a  sand  beach  on  Ua  Huka,  but  do  not  anchor  eastward  of  the 
meridian  of  Hemeni,  as  the  bottcm  in  that  part  is  said  to  be  rocky 
and  uneven.  The  onlj'  inconvenience  of  this  anchorage  is  that  it  is 
nearly  3  miles  from  Vaitake  Bay,  the  nearest  inhabited  part 

Vaitake  or  Invlsibla  Bay,  the  easternmost  of  the  two  bights  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island,  is  very  appropriately  named,  for  not 
until  right  opposite  the  entrance  can  it  be  recognized  as  a  bay  or  the 
sandy  beach  at  its  head  be  seen. 

A  short  distance  eastward  of  the  two  islands  which  form  the  pro* 
tection  to  Shavay  Bay  anchorage  is  a  black  cape  about  300  feet  high, 
which  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  wedge  inclined  toward 
the  land.  A  little  farther  eastward  between  two  black  cliffs  is  the 
narrow  entrance  to  Vaitake  Bay,  which  lies  in  a  north-northwest 
and  opposite  direction. 
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At  the  entrance  where  the  depth  is  17  fathoms  there  is  always  a 
heav} ,  choppy  sea.  Only  small  craft  can  use  the  bay,  for  although 
deep  there  is  no  room  for  swinging,  and  as  the  land  breejee  is^by  no 
means  regular  it  is  often  difficult  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  get  to  sea. 
With  winds  from  north  to  east  the  sea  is  perfectly  calm  inside,  but 
with  it  southward  of  east-southeast  the  surf  sets  in  and  the  place  be- 
comes dangerous. 

At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a  beach,  with  coconut  trees,  and  the  houses 
of  the  few  Europeans  who  have  settled  here.  In  the  eastern  part 
is  a  small  river,  at  the  mouth  of  which  landing  may  easily  be  effected 
in  fine  weather. 

Coast. — A  little  eastward  of  Vaitake  is  a  small  uninhabited  bay,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  large  flat  rock  resembling  a  breakiK'ater ;  then 
comes  a  large  bluff  with  a  reddish  horizontal  band  across  it  at  two. 
thirds  of  its  height.  All  this  part  of  the  coast  is  rugged  and  stud- 
ded with  rocks  and  islets;  among  the  latter  is  Motu  papa,  a  red  islet, 
the  sides  of  which  are  perpendicular  and  the  upper  part  a  plane  in- 
clitxHl  toward  the  land. 

Hannay  Bay  may  bo  known  by  Motu  TIaane.  a  sii<2:ar-loaf  islet 
508  feet  hlfj^h.  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  entrance.  This  islet  onn  not 
be  mistala-n  on  account  of  the  dark  reddish  violet  color  of  the  rocks. 

The  bay  recedes  about  1,100  yards  from  the  island  and  its  width 
varies  from  700  yards  in  the  ctiI ranee  to  300  yards  near  the  land. 
The  anchorage  for  a  large  ve^>.el  is  in  about  15  fathoms,  with  Motu 
]laane  benring  98°.  Smaller  vessels  with  power  may  safely  rim  well 
up  the  bay,  at  the  head  of  wliich  are  a  few  houses  and  a  good  stream 
of  water,  with  a  beach  of  sand  and  gravel  on  which,  howexer,  land- 
ing is  ahnost  always  dillicult  on  account  of  the  surf. 

This  bay  is  connected  with  other  inhabitated  parts  of  the  island, 
and  especially  with  Vaitake  Bay,  by  a  road  plainly  visible  from  the 
offing. 

Nukuhiva  or  Uarchand  Island  (lat  S*"  52'  S.,  long.  IIQ*"  00' 
W.)  the  principal  island  of  the  Marquesas  Archipelago,  is  14  miles 
in  length  east  and  west  and  10  miles  wide.  The  principal  places  of 
resort  and  the  best  anchorages  are  to  be  found  on  its  southern  coast, 
one  of  whidi,  Tai  o  hae,  is  the  port  of  call  for  schooners  running 
between  San  Francisco  and  Tahiti. 

It  is  mountainous,  the  highest  peak  in  the  northwestern  part  rising 
3.890  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  two  others  are  between 
2,000  and  3,000  feet  in  height,  these  lofty  rugged- rocks  being  very 
steep  toward  the  sea,  and  from  the  mnumerous  cascades  are  precipi- 
tated, am<Hig  wliich  one  at  the  southern  end  of  the  isladn  is  particu- 
larly remarkable.  The  bed  of  this  waterfall  appears  to  be  several 
yards  wide  and  the  water  is  precipitated  from  a  rock  over  2,000 
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feet  high.  This  cascade  is  the  source  of  the  river^  which  empties  itself 
into  Port  Tai  oa. 

On  the  southern  side  are  three  hsrbcH^  where  ships  may  lie  in 
perfect  safety,  viz,  Comptroller  Bay,  Tai  o  hae  or  Anna  Maria  Bay, 

and  Port  Tai  oa.  Between  the  two  latter  are  two  bights  or  buys, 
which,  however,  do  not  afford  anchorage,  being  full  of  rocks  and  ex- 
posed to  the  wind.  This  southern  coast  has,  within  1  mile  of  the 
shore,  depths  of  from  35  to  50  fathoms  over  a  fine  sandy  bottom. 

Produce. — ^Nukuhiva  offers  great  natural  opportunities  for  culti- 
vation, for  the  valleys  are  broad,  well  watered,  and  possess  rich 
soil.  Tropical  fruits  abound  n?  in  the  other  islands,  but  vepfetables 
arc  scarce  for  want  of  laljor  and  industry.  From  tlie  same  cause  the 
piun  a  is  leported  to  be  fast  overrunning  the  laud  and  destroying  the 
breadfruit  and  many  other  valuable  trees. 

Population. — The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  Nukuhiva  in 
1880  was  estimated  at  SCO. 

Cape  Martin  or  Tlkapo  is  the  southeastern  point  of  Nukuhiva, 
and  is  very  al>riipt,  being  capped  I'V  masses  of  rock  in  the  form 
(  I  a  tower,  wiiich,  when  seen  from  the  southwestward,  appears  to 
ijieline  toward  the  sen.  The  cape  is  steep-to,  as  is  also  Te  oho  tc  kea, 
or  Sail  Rock,  1-2  it  i  i  ^li^-^ii,  which  lines  600  yards  south  of  the  cape, 
and  may  be  taken  for  a  boat  under  sail  when  standing  out  against 
the  sky.  Between  the  rock  and  the  cape  the  depth  is  from  '2o  to  32 
fathoms. 

Comptroller  Bay  (lat.  8'='  54'  S.,  long.  140**  00'  W.),  immediately 
westward  of  Cape  Martin,  is  about  2  miles  across  and  divided  at 
the  head  into  three  coves,  .each  of  which  trends  in  a  north-north- 
westerly direction.  Vessels  generally  anchor  in  these  coves,  as  out- 
side of  them  the  swell  is  heavy  and  the  depth  from  26  to  30  fathoms. 

Huumi  is  the  eastern  cove;  it  is  600  yards  wide  in  the  entrance, 
the  sea  is  usually  calm,  and  landing  easy  on  the  sand.  The  anchor- 
age  is  well  within  the  entrance  in  from  9  to  12  fathoms,  midway  be- 
tween the  shores. 

Hanga  haa,  the  middle  cove,  runs  in  more  than  2  miles,  and  the 
best  anchorage  is  in  about  14  fathoms,  a  little  northward  of  the  bluff 
point  whidi  separates  it  from  the  next  bight  to  the  westward,  where 
the  width  is  about  1,000  yard& 

Haka  paa,  the  western  cove,  is  divided  into  two  at  the  head ;  in 
the  northernmost  a  small  vessel  may  anchor;  the  anchorage  for  a 
large  vessel  is  just  abreast  of  the  bluff  point  before  mentioned  in 
about  17  to  20  fathoms. 

Sailing  vessels  find  some  difficulty  in  reaching  either  of  these 
anchorages  at  times  on  account  of  the  wind  falling,  though  as  a  rule 
the  wind  in  the  interior  of  the  bay  blows  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
outside,  but  incining  more  to  the  southeastward  at  the  entrance  of 
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the  two  western  coves.  In  tlie  early  morning  a  land  breeze  generally 
blows  out  of  each  cove. 

Water  of  good  quality  may  l)e  obtained  in  each  cove  from  the 
stream  flowing  into  its  head. 

The  current  near  Sail  Bock  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  some- 
what variable,  sometimes  running  to  the  eastward,  but  it  generally 
follows  the  direction  of  the  trade  wind. 

Tai  o  hae  or  Anna  Uaria  Bay  is  about  5  miles  westward  of 
Comptroller  Bay  and  may  be  known  by  the  islands  one  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  and  1,500  yards  apart,  most  appropriately  named  the 
East  and  West  Sentinel.  The  bay  recedes  1|  miles  northward  from 
the  entrance,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  is  upward  of  1,000  yards  wide, 
forming  a  fine  basin  without  a  detached  danger  of  any  sort,  and  with 
depths  of  27  fathoms  in  the  entrance  decreasing  to  6  and  7  fathoms  at 
600  yards  from  the  head.  During  the  season  of  northeasterly  winds, 
i.  e.,  from  October  to  Maivli.  the  swell  is  hardly  ever  felt  in  the  bay, 
but  during  the  i-emainder  of  the  year  there  is  sometimes  a  good  deal 
of  swell  in  the  bav  and  surf  on  (ho  shore. 

Hakapehl. — On  the  northeastern  shore  of  the  bay  is  the  village 
and  settlement  of  Kakapehi,  with  Fort  Collet,  in  ruins,  ornipying  a 
small  green  hilly  hoadlaud  on  which  is  the  Governmenl  fl;i^i-t;i  IT :  the 
Frencli  authority  hfing  represented  here  by  a  resident  and  a  liarbor- 
master.  wlio  also  acts  as  a  pilot.  A  short  distance  noi  linvard  of  this 
headland  is  a  small  pier  82  j'ards  lonir.  at  the  head  of  which  boats 
can  generally  land.   The  population  is  about  350. 

Hfirbor  light. — A  small  fixed  red  Hcrht.  visible  about  3  niilen,  is 
.siiov.  11  i  rom  the  position  of  the  flag.stafl'  on  the  remains  of  Fort  Collet. 

Directions. — If  it  can  be  seen  on  ap])roa('liing,  as  it  usually  <'an, 
tliai  the  breeze  is  blowing  into  the  bay,  a  tiailiiig  vessel  should  enter 
at  once. 

Care  is  necessary  both  on  entering  and  leaving  not  to  approach  the 
western  shore  too  closely,  as  an  easterly  wind  and  pretty  strong 
westerly  current  render  the  lee  shore  dangerous. 

With  a  steady  fresh  breeze  in  the  bay  the  entrance  is  perfectly 
safe,  but  with  a  light  and  unsteady  wind,  such  as  frequently  prevails, 
owing  to  the  lofty  surrounding  mountains,  no  reliance  must  be  placed 
on  these  unsettled  breezes,  which  veer  in  one  moment  from  east  to 
west,  now  coming  in  violent  gusts  and  immediately  after  falling  dead 
calm. 

For  a  steam  vessel  the  navigation  of  the  bay  presents  no  difficulty. 

Anchorage. — ^The  eastern  side  of  the  bay  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  western  side  for  anchoring,  the  current  not  affecting  the  ship 
to  the  same  degree,  and  the  chain  consequently  being  less  liable  to 
foul.  All  vessels  should  moor,  with  the  swivel  on,  however  short  their 
stay,  for,  if  at  single  anchor,  the  sudden  puffs  and  shifts  of  wind, 
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especially  frequent  during  the  night,  are  almost  sure  to  cause  a  foul 
anchor  and  the  ship  to  drag. 

Supplies, — Grood  beef,  vegetables,  and  bread  can  be  obtained,  but 
at  high  prices.  Water  can  be  obtained  near  the  mole,  but  there  is 
no  coal. 

Tide.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  dh.  50m.;  rise  of  tide 
4^  feet 

Current. — There  is  generally  a  current,  depending  much  upon  the 
strength  of  the  wind  outside.  Striking  the  wostc  side  of  the  bay, 
it  sets  northward  up  the  bay,  then  across  the  head  from  west  to  east, 

and  then  south wnrd  down  the  eastern  side. 

Coast. — For  about  5  miles  westwaixJ  of  T-.u  o  hae  the  coast  is  rocky 
and  broken  by  several  bays,  none  of  which  afford  any  slu  Uci-.  The 
largest,  that  of  Ua  uka,  being  very  exposed.  A  beautifully  fertile 
valley  extends  northeastward  from  it  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 
Imnipdintcly  westward  of  this  bay  is  the  ])oi-t  next  desci;ibed. 

Port  Tai  oa. — At  the  entrance  of  this  bay.  the  western  side  of 
which  is  formed  by  lofty  and  perpcndiciihir  rocks,  there  are  20 
fathotns  water  over  a  fine  l)ottom  of  sand  and  clay.  On  the  eastern 
^idc  of  the  entrance  is  the  long  rocky  j)oint  and  slifxht  indentation  on 
the  whole  of  w  h  tlie  sea  breaks  hea\ily  and  wliicli  divides  this  bay 
from  the  exposed  bay  of  Ua  iilca  just  now  mentioned. 

Hakatea-  Hakaui. — After  pas.«in2r  the  western  extreme  of  this 
loner  rocky  point  the  fine  basin  of  llukatea  Cove  opens  out,  trend- 
ing in  a  northcabtcrly  direction  about  1,000  yard.s  and  100  yards 
wide.  At  the  head  is  a  sandy  beach,  bcliind  which  is  a  green  flat. 
This  basin  is  so  completely  landlocked  that  storms  would  scarcely 
affect  the  water,  and  a  ship  in  need  of  repairs  would  find  it  con- 
venient for  such  a  purpose.  The  depth  is  from  4|  to  7  and  8 
fathoms.  The  western  cove  is  named  Hakaui  and  is  shallow.  An 
abundant  stream  of  water  flows  into  its  head,  from  which  water  may 
be  procured  at  and  above  half  tide. 

There  is  a  small  village  in  each  cove. 

Supplies. — Bananas,  coconuts,  and  breadfruit  are  abundant,  but 
animal  provisions  are  scarce. 

Coast. — ^The  western  or  leeward  coast  of  Xukuhi^  a  is  named  Henua 
Ataha,  or  desert  land,  and  instead  of  being  steep  and  abrupt,  slopes 
gradually  up  to  the  mountains.  The  natives  come  here  to  fish,  but 
there  is  no  harbor. 

A  sai]in<T  vessel  should  avoid  this  coast,  where  calms,  caused  by  the 
high  lands,  extend  2  or  3  miles  offshore. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  island  trends  northward  from  Cape  Mar- 
tin 9  miles  to  Atupa  atua,  or  Adam  and  Eve  Point,  and  for  one-third 
of  tlie  distance  it  is  an  almost  perpendicular  clitf.  Atupa  atua  is  the 
northeastern  point  of  the  island;  on  the  extreme  point  and  at  two- 
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thirds  of  it;»  height  are  two  bingular  rocks,  which,  seen  in  some  posi- 
tions, look  like  grotesque  statues  of  a  man  and  woman,  hence  the 
name.   They  are  generally  culled  Jack  and  Jane. 

The  current  l  uns  with  fjreat  strength  round  this  point. 

The  buy  of  Aa  tua  tua  is  a  deep  bight  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island  immediately  southward  of  Atupa  atua  Point.  As  it  lies  open 
and  exposed  to  the  ordinary  wind  and  to  the  full  force  of  the  sea,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  diould  be  carefully  avoided  and  landing 
in  it  never  attempted. 

The  northern  coast  trends  generally  east  and  west  for  18  miles,  and 
is  indented  by  several  bays,  some  of  which  are  deep,  but  from  October 
to  April,  the  season  of  northeasterly  winds,  which  veer  to  the  north- 
ward, there  is  a  heavy  sea  in  most  of  them. 

Hatalvea,  a  large  but  exposed  bay  where  the  natives  sometimes 
beach  their  boats,  is  the  first  westward  of  Atupa  atua  Point.  OfC  the 
western  entrance  point  is  Motu  iti  or  Poiku,  a  pointed  rock,  generally 
swarming  with  sea  birds,  which  also  marks  the  entrance  to  Anaho, 
the  next  bay. 

Anaho  Bay  is  a  good  anchorage,  where  vessels  do  not  generally 
roll.  The  bay  recedes  about  If  miles  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
the  head  on  the  western  side  is  fringed  by  coral  reef  which  dries  in 
patches  at  low  water. 

With  winds  from  southeast  to  east-northeast  the  sea  is  ealm,  but 
when  from  northeast  the  surf  begins  to  be  felt.  Sailing  vessels  have 
no  difficulty  eitlier  in  entering  or  leaving  the  bay,  and  formerly  it 
was  much  resorted  to  by  whalers. 

The  head  of  the  bay  is  only  sejiarated  by  a  narrow  isthmus  from 
that  of  Aa  tua  tua  on  the  eastern  coast. 

Anchorage — Depths. — The  f]opt)i  of  water  in  (lie  bay  decreases 
gradually  i'nnu  2.>  or  2^  fathoms  in  the  entrance  to  7  or  8  fathoms  at 
300  yards  from  the  head.  Therefore,  in  case  of  need,  an  anchor  may 
be  let  go  almost  anywhere.  The  best  anchorage  for  sailing  vessels  is 
on  the  eastern  side,  opposite  the  Blow  Hole,  in  15  fathoms.  Steamers 
anchor  in  about  10  fathoms  near  the  western  anchor  marked  on  the 
chart  on  account  of  being  nearer  the  landing  place.  They  should 
not  go  any  farther  to  the  westward,  but  should  keep  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  well  open. 

Landing  can  be  effected  without  difficulty  on  the  beach  by  passing 
through  an  opening  in  the  reef  opposite  some  huts  on  the  shore,  as 
the  water  is  Uways  smooth  there. 

Oautlon. — When  leaving  the  bay  sailing  vessels  should  be  prepared 
for  a  strong  westerly  current.  When  sailing  from  an  anchorage 
taken  up  too  far  to  the  eastward,  they  may  find  a  difficulty  in 
weathering  Mesange  Point,  notwithstanding  the  east>southeast 
squalls  coming  over  the  isthmus  from  Aa  tua  tua. 

21546—16  ^la 
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Atiheu  Bay. — ^The  eastern  extreme  of  this  bay,  the  third  bay 
westward  from  Atupa  atua  Point,  is  about  5  miles  from  that  point, 
and  may  be  reeognized  by  a  bluff  of  brown  rooks,  over  which  towers 
a  peak  980  feet  high.  The  bluff  itself  is  246  feet  high,  and  vessels 
can  go  close  alongside  as  there  are  15  fathoms  at  the  foot  The 
western  side  of  the  bay  terminates  in  a  camparatively  low  point. 

Coming  from  the  northward  or  westward  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  will  be  seen  at  the  entrance  of  Atiheu 
Bay,  a  white  house  on  comparatively  low  ground. 

Anchorage. — ^Proceed  about  1  mile  into  the  bay,  which  recedes 
nearly  1^  miles  from  the  eastern  point,  up  to  which  the  water  is 
deep.  In  many  places,  opposite  points  projecting  from  the  eastern 
side,  the  bottom  is  rocky  for  some  distance  from  the  shore.  The  best 
anchorage  is  opposite  a  small  bight  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
bay  in  12  fathoms  sand,  with  the  western  point  of  the  bay  bearing 
316"  and  the  eastern  point  8**. 

Violent  S(|ualls  from  the  southeastward  sometimes  blow  from  the 
steep  mountains  in  the  inner  part  of  the  bay.  During  the  season  of 
northeasterly  winds,  the  sea  is  sometimes  very  heavy  and  nearly 
always  rough.  At  any  time  it  is  difficult  to  beat  out  on  account  of 
the  variabl^ess  of  tho  squalls. 

Landing  on  the  beach  in  the  northeast  season  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible;  but,  with  proper  care,  it  may  generally  be  effected  on  the 
rocks  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  bay  opposite  the  anchorage. 

Haume  Bay  is  a  slight  indentation  of  the  coast  just  westward  of 
Atihon.  and  is  not  inhabited.  Landing  is  at  all  times  difficult  on  the 
grin f]  lifapli. 

Hakapa  Bay  is  an  nlmnst  semicircular  indrTitat  ion  nltoiit  7^  miles 
veptMaid  of  Atupn  ntua  Point,  and  exposed  to  all  winds  from  enst- 
noi-theast.  through  north  to  northwest,  without  anchorap:e  and,  at 
the  best  of  times,  very  diilicult  landing  on  account  of  the  lar^e  rocky 
bowlders  lininf^  the  shore,  on  wliich  the  sea  breaks.  The  correspond- 
iTig  valley  is  densely  wooded,  and  the  native  iiuts  may  be  seen  among 
the  trees  linlf  way  up  the  hill  nt  the  foot  of  very  steej)  mountains. 

Hapapaiii  and  Vaekao  Bays. — Westward  of  llakapa  is  a  hiirht 
in  which  are  the  two  very  small  bays,  Ua [>  ipani  and  V;iekao.  Several 
vessels  have  anchored  in  the  former  during  the  season  of  southeast- 
erly winds.  These  bays  arc  directly  overlooked  by  the  highest  peak 
of  the  island,  only  2  miles  distant  to  the  southward. 

Hakaehau  Bay. — From  Vaekao,  instead  of  a  continuation  of 
abrupt  cliffis,  the  land  descends  in  gentle  slopes  toward  the  sea,  the 
beginning  of  the  desert  portion  of  the  island.  Westward  of  the  sec- 
ond point  from  Vaekao  is  Hakaehau  Bay,  inhabited  by  the  Pua  Tribe, 
It  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  but  the  eastern  part  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  island  bearing  142*^  leads  to  the  entrance. 
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The  eastern  point  of  the  bay  is  a  promontory  of  black  rocks,  which 
flailing  vessels  should  pass  close  to  when  coming  to  an  anchor. 

Hakaehau  is  a  small  basin  abont  800  yards  long  and  500  yards 
wide,  lyinfr  well  slieltcred  from  ordinary  winds.  With  a  good  breeze 
blowing  from  east-northeast  and  a  heavy  sea  outside,  it  is  quite  calm 
in  the  bay.  The  only  winds  to  be  feared  are  those  from  the  north- 
westward. 

The  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  84  fathoms,  gray  sand, 
gradually  increasing  to  seaward.  One  mile  nortiiward  of  the  eastern 
point  are  22  to  26  fathoms,  gray  sand:  so  that  sailing  ves.sels  can 
kedge  out  and  make  sail.  The  land  breezes  from  east-southeast  to 
southeast  arc,  liowever,  generally  felt  m  the  morning,  and  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  get  to  sea. 

Formerly  a  good  many  whalers  visited  Hakaehau,  but  they  gen- 
erally anchored  at  the  entrance  af  the  bay. 

Hotii  hi  is  a  small  bay  about  1  mile  westward  of  Hakaehau.  It 
does  not  afford  anchorage. 

Hotu  iti  or  Horgest  Bock  (lat  S**  41'  S.,  long.  140«  36'  W.),  24 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  northwest  point  of  Nukuhiya,  is  a 
volcanic  rock  rising  720  feet  above  the  sea;  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  verdure  on  its  lee  side  it  is  entirely  barren,  and  it  is  quite  in- 
accessible. Bastward  of  it  are  two  other  islets,  aknost  connected 
with  each  other -by  rocks  awash,  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  much 
lower  than  Hergest  Bock;  they  swarm  with  sea  birds,  are  covered 
with  a  deposit  of  guano,  and  appear  quite  white  when  seen  in  the 
distance. 

Soundings. — These  rocks  are  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  miuldy 
sand  and  coral,  on  which  as  little  as  15  or  20  fathoms  is  fonnd  2 
miles  from  the  rocks.  Almost  touching  the  western  side  of  the 
large  rock  there  are  G  or  8  fathoms.   At  the  eastern  extreme  they 

are  prolonged  for  a  short  distance  by  rocks  under  water. 

Landing  is  impossible  on  the  large  rock  at  any  time,  and  nearly 
so  on  the  others.  There  is  an  alxindance  of  excellent  fish  around 
them,  and  nati\('  craft  come  from  a  long  distance  for  the  fishing. 

Lawson  Bank  (lat.  8^  43'  S..  long.  140  40'  W.)— The  master 
of  the  tra(lin«r  sldoj)  Peep-o'-lJay  reported  that  on  May  2,  1863,  he 
passed  o\er  a  hank  of  considerable  extent  on  which  he  hove  to  and 
obtained  soundings  of  8.  10,  and  12  fathoms;  also  caught  several 
larg(^  lisli  of  the  rock-cod  species.  On  first  seein£^  the  bottom,  Her- 
gest li(>cks  bore  86*^  alwut  10  or  12  miles. 

In  1870  an  American  wlialer  crossed  the  bank  and  repoited  to 
that  effect. 

In  March,  1871,  the  schooner  Nautilus  passed  over  this  bank, 
obtaining  soundings  of  from  4  to  10  fathoms,  Heigcbt  Kocks  bear- 
ing 75^  7  or  8  miles. 
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Clark  Bank  was  first  reported  in  latitude  8°  18'  S.,  longitude  139° 
r)2'  ^y.  TIh^  Fivnch  war  vessel  Venus  sounded  near  this  j)osition 
and  failed  to  (»l!)t:un  imttoui  at  170  fathoms.  This  bank,  however, 
has  l)een  clearly  seen  from  several  ships,  and  the  whaler  Spartan 
crossed  it  from  north  to  south  in  1855.  obtaining  8 J  fathoms  least 
depth  of  water  for  2  or  3  mileei,  though  apparently  shoaler  patches 
were  seen  from  aloft. 

From  obsenrations  taken  from  the  French  schooner  EttgenU^ 
1686,  Clark  Bank  is  considered,  to  be  about  4  miles  long  north  and 
routh  by  3  miles  east  and  west,  and  to  lie,  approximately,  in  latitude 
S*"  IS*  S.,  longitude  IdS""  40'  W. ;  the  letters  PD  are  still  retained  on 
the  charts. 

Biao  or  Kaue  Islaiid  (lat.  00'  S.,  long.  140^  40^  W.) ,  56  miles 
northwestward  of  Nukuhiva,  is  6|  miles  in  length  northeast  and 
southwest  and  attains  a  height  of  2,000  feet.  The  southern  shores 
are  rocky,  without  any  coves  or  landing  places;  the  surface,  though 
green,  produces  no  trees,  but  a  few  shrubs  and  bushes  are  thinly 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  rocks.  The  northwestern  side  has  a 
more  favorable  aspect,  and  although  the  coast  is  rocky  a  number 
of  trees  grow  both  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys.  It 
also  possesses  some  coves  where  landing  is  possible,  especially  in  one 
near  the  middle;  this,  from  the  appearance  of  the  northern  side,  is 
named  Battery  Cove, 

A  little  northward  of  Battery  Cove,  at  the  northwestem  extreme 
of  the  island,  is  Vaitahn  or  Coconut  Bay,  where  good  anchorage 
his  been  found,  with  regular  soundings  of  from  5  to  18  fathoms, 
line  clear  sand. 

In  making  for  the  anchorajje  in  Vaitahu  Bay  from  the  north- 
ward, care  sliould  be  taken  on  account  of  the  eddy  currents  near  the 
north  point  of  the  bay. 

Water. — An  excellent  stream  of  fresh  water  discharges  into  the 
bay  near  a  grove  of  coc«inut  trees.  The  landing  is  on  a  sandy 
beach  ut  the  head  of  the  bay,  and,  though  generally  good,  is  some- 
times indifferent  on  account  of  the  surf.  Water  is  easily  obtained* 

In  these  two  valleys  the  vegetation  seems  more  luxuriant  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  island.  Besides  these,  between  the  peaks  are  sev- 
eral plateaux  covered  with  pine  trees  and  verdure.  The  island  is 
not  inhabited,  but  is  occasionally  visited  from  Nukuhiva  and  Ua  pu. 
It  appears  to  have  good  pasturage,  and  a  considerable  head  of  cattle 
might  easily  be  maintained  on  it 

Hatutu  or  Ghanal  Uand  (lat  r  56'  S.,  long.  liO"  88'  W.),  8 
miles  northeastward  of  Eiao  Island,  is  about  4  miles  in  length  north- 
east and  southwest  and  1  mile  wide.  It  attains  a  height  of  1,880 
feet  At  the  northern  point  is  a  high  pinnacle  rock  a  short  distance 
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from  the  shore,  and  at  the  southwestern  end  rocks  extend  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  island  has  a  stunted  vegetation  in  parts,  but  there  is  no 
andborage  anywhere  around  its  shores. 

Hatutu  affords  an  abundance  of  fish  and  sea  fowl,  and  is  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  by  the  natives  of  Nukuhiva  and  I7a  pu. 

Caution. — ^The  channel  separating  Hatutu  from  Eiao  is  believed 
to  be  quite  free  from  danger,  but  a  breaJcer  was  once  reported  to  have 
been  seen  in  mid-channel.  Though  the  passage  has  been  frequently 
passed  through  since,  no  sign  of  danger  has  been  perceived,  but  a  rock 
is  still  marked  in  this  position  on  the  chart 

The  current  is  generally  running  with  some  strength  to  the  north- 
westward  through  this  channel. 

Coral  islands  (lot.  T*'  53'  S..  long.  140°  23'  W.).— About  9  miles 
eastward  of  the  eastern  end  of  Hatutu  is  the  westernmost  of  two 
small  ooral  islands.  These  islands  are  only  from  0  to  0  feet  above 
water  and  are  surrounded  by  a  shoal  on  which  the  sea  bn  aks  heavily. 

Caution.  Soundings  of  from  12  to  30  fathoms  e.xtend  a  long  way 
to  the  northwestward  of  the  shoal.  It  is  a  vicinit}-  to  ho  avoided,  as 
there  are  vague  reports  from  whalers  of  other  shoals  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 
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Caution.  —Soundings  olftaiiied  from  the  British  surveying  vesiicls 
EgericL,  during^  the  years  1888-89,  also  the  Penguin  and  Wattncitrh^ 
1895-96,  have  revealed  the  presence  of  very  uneven  bottuui  between 
the  Kermadec  Group  and  the  Fiji  and  Tonga  Islands;  and  though 
no  (langers  have  been  discoTered,  the  region  immediately  southward 
of  the  latter  group,  for  the  distance  of  about  250  miles,  should  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion. 

Wolverene  Banlce, — Soundings  of  37  and  40  fathoms  were  re- 
ported  from  the  British  naral  vessel  Wolverene  in  1877,  in  latitude 
25°  37'  S.,  and  25<>  24'  S.,  and  in  about  longitude  179''  4'  W. 

Near  this  position  {Wolverene^t)  an  extensive  bank  was  found, 
but  a  search  of  nine  days  over  an  area  of  15  miles  north  and  south, 
and  10  miles  east  and  west  of  the  shoalest  cast,  resulted  in  finding  no 
less  water  than  204  fathoms. 

The  bank  trends  generally  north  and  south,  and  is  probably  a 
shallower  part  of  the  ridge  that  seems  to  extend  from  the  Tonga  to 
the  Kormadi  c  Islands.  The  204  fathoms  is  in  latitude  25"  30'  S., 
longitude  179°  02'  W.  ' 

Circumstances  were  very  favorable  during  the  search,  but  the 
^Volverene''8  soundings  (although  being  at  night  with  ship  under 
sail  they  are  not  above  suspicion),  will,  for  the  present,  be  retained 
on  flip  charts. 

Minerva  Reefs  (lat.  23°  37'  S.,  long.  179°  00'  W.).— These  reefs 
appear  to  stand  on  a  submarine  platoau  which  is  from  300  to  r)00 
fathoms  Ih'Ikw  tlie  surface  of  the  sea,  and  which  extends  aVtout  28 
miles  in  a  n<jrth  TioT-thcast  and  opposite  din-ftion.  Tl\ov  iwv  IS  niilos 
apart,  and  arc  situatt-tl  toward  the  extremes  of  this  plateau,  which, 
except  lu  ar  th(>  reefs,  is  formed  of  hard  ground  with  a  little  broken 
shells,  coral,  and  volcanic  cinders. 

South  Minerva  Beef. — Tlii.s  reef,  con.sisting  of  two  united  atoll- 
formed  reefs,  extends  4A  miles  in  an  east -northeast  and  <)])posite 
direelii>n.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  ntolls  the  reef  is  about  ^  mile 
broad,  and  here  depths  of  10  to  20  fathoms  are  found  olF  the  n  cf  to 
the  northwest  about  500  yards,  affording  protected  anchorage  in 
Herald  Bight  during  the  southeast  trade  wind. 
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The  western  atoU,  which  has  a  lagoon  almost  completely  cut  off 
from  the  sea  at  low  water,  has  large  detached  blocks  of  coral  lying 
on  the  reef  on  its  southwestern  side.  This  reef  is  awash  at  half-tide, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  EgerkCs  visit  (1889)  might  have  been  landed 
on  at  low  water. 

The  two  atolls  are  connected  at  low  water  by  narrow  shallow 
channels  among  coral  knolls. 

The  reef  of  the  northern  atoll  is  from  -'OO  to  oOO  yards  broad, 
bordered  on  the  lagoon  side  for  nearly  \  mile  by  knolls  of  live  and 
dead  coral,  having  channels  between  them,  with  a  bottom  of  sand. 
At  low  water  there  is  diflimUy  in  approaching  the  reef  in  a  boat 

on  the  In^roon  side  on  nccouDt  of  these  knolls. -hut  nt  hi^rh  water  there 
is  sufliciciit  wiitcr  ^^\vv  them.  There  i>  :in  entnuice  about  200  yards 
in  width  oil  the  western  side  of  this  la^iooii. 

On  tlu'  weiitlier  or  southeast  side  of  jiinclioii  of  the  two  atolls 
there  is  u  collection  of  blocks  of  coral  thrown  up  from  the  edire  of 
the  reef;  these  are  just  covered  at  high  wuler  and  will  |»i()h:ihly 
eventually  emerge  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  weather  or  eastern 
side  of  the  nortliern  atoll  is  broader  than  the  lee,  and  very  slightly 
the  higher. 

The  observation  spot  on  the  northwest  side  is  in  latitude  23°  55'  S., 
longitude  179*  07' W.  ' 

North  Minerva  Beef. — ^This  reef,  nearly  circular  in  form,  is 
about  3  miles  in  diameter,  with  a  small  opening  on  its  northwestern 
side,  300  yards  in  width.  The  lagoon,  except  at  the  edges  of  the 
reef,  is  clear  of  coral,  the  bottom  being  sand  and  showing  a  light 
blue  when  viewed  from  aloft. 

The  reef  is  awash  at  half-tide,  and  the  rise  being  6  feet  it  is  there- 
fore al)oiit  3  feet  dry  at  low  water.  It  is  difficult  to  approach  it 
from  the  lago(m  side  on  account  of  the  clusters  of  coral,  which  extend 
about  400  yards  from  the  edge,  with  deep  water  and  sand  between 
them. 

No  signs  of  change  in  the  height,  width,  or  shape  of  the  reef  could 
be  detected,  but  the  depth  of  the  lagoon  has  shoaled  2  to  3  fathoms 
since  1854,  and  the  depth  in  the  entrance  is  13  fathoms. 

'J'he  ohsei'x  ation  spot,  at  the  nortli  side  of  the  lagoon  entrance,  is 

as  sf  af I'd  in  tlie  niai  <;iii. 

Tides  and  tidal  streams.  Tt  is  hli^li  water,  fidl  and  change,  at 
8h.  Hm. :  springs  ri>e  f(M'(.  At  llie  enlranee  to  (he  lagoon  the  tide 
at  half-ebb  run^  noi  tii-northwest  \\  itli  a  late  alioiit  3  knots.  \i  the 
ship  near  the  center  of  the  lagoon  the  Hood  was  fotmd  to  set  south- 
east by  south  and  the  ebb  north-northwest  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
knot  per  hour. 

Reef.  — Tlie  British  ship  Cardiganshire  reports  having  passed,  on 
Jiuie  20,  1896,  a  sunken  reef,  which  appeared  to  be  about  200  yards 
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in  length.  Approxinuite  position,  latitude  23*'  42'  S.,  longitude 
175»  85'  W. 

No  soundings  were  taken,  and  the  existence  of  a  i^eef  in  the  above- 
mentioned  position  requires  confirmation. 

Felorus  Beef  was  reported  in  1861  to  be  in  latitude  22°  52'  15" 
S.,  longitude  17G°  27'  45"  W.,  and  to  be  very  shallow.   The  British 

surve^'ing  vessel  Egeriny  1880,  found  a  bank  here  and  anchored  in 
10  fathoms.  Sounding  around  the  ship  in  the  boats,  nothing  less 
than  14  fathoms  was  found. 

A  patch  of  organic  matter,  which  had  evei  v  appearance  of  a  shoal 

and  Avas  reported  at  several  miles  distance  from  the  masthead,  was 
found  floating  near  the  shoal  water.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
that  the  PrJoTvfft  and  FnrrUt  wore  both  on  this  s|)ot  at  the  same  time 
of  year,  the  one  on  tlic  i:Uh.  the  dlhci-  on  the  14tli  of  July,  and  it 
appenr*^  prohaltle  that  a  siiuihir  \)wUi\\  of  organisms,  hatched  on  the 
bunk,  iiii.^ieii  ihu  oflicei-s  making  the  original  report.  No  sounding 
was  obtained  in  1801. 

It  would  be  prudent,  liovvever,  to  avoid  the  Pelorus  Hank.  The 
14  fathoms  lies  in  latitude  22°  51'  S.,  longitude  176°  20'  W. 

Midway  between  Pelorus  Bank  and  Ata  Tslnud  there  is  a  bank  of 
22  fathoms,  and  a  bank  with  least  water  of  88  fatliouis  lies  40  miles 
eastward  of  Pelorous  Bank. 

Ata  OP  Pylstaart  l^iUnd  (lat.  22*»  20'  00"  S.,  long.  ITe**  12'  30" 
W.)  was  discovered  in  1643,  and  named  Pylstaart  or  Tropic-bird 
Island. 

The  island  is  8  miles  long  and  uninhabited ;  there  is  no  anchorage 
off  the  island,  which  is  well  wooded  and  has  coconut  palms  among 
other  trees. 

The  north  peak  is  1,165  feet,  and  the  south  peak  1,159  feet  in  height 
Gleaner  Beef. — reef,  upon  which  the  American  barkentine 
Gleaner  struck,  in  1910,  when  drawing  about  17  feet,  is  reported  to 
be  situated  in  latitude  22''  43'  S.,  longitude  173°  5'  W.,  but  its  posi- 
tion is  doubtful. 

Tonga  or  Priendly  Islands— GoTemment. --The  government  is 
a  lin)ited  monarchy,  the  King  being  assisted  by  several  European 
officials,  a  council, and  native  parliament:  and  there  are  governors  of 
Haapai  and  Vavau.  The  whole  group,  including  also  Niue  or  Savage 
Island,  is  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain. 

Population  of  the  group  by  cens\is  in  1005  amounted  to  21,103. 

Climate.— The  climate  is  humid  and  in  the  summer  the  heat  is 
great:  between  A])Til  and  Or-tober  the  temperature  is  moderate,  and 
tlu'  wcatlK  T.  as  a  rule,  very  tine  and  plea.sant. 

Earth  tremors. — Tn  Tongatabu  earth  tremors  are  fnM|iieiit. 

Spcrmit'iis  (if  the  bottom  obtained  in  soimding  ai'ound  tlie  islands 
show  it  to  be  in  many  places  of  a  volcanic  nature;  the  deep  water 
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met  with  off  the  east  point  of  Tongatabu,  between  it  and  Eua  IsUnd, 
as  also  at  a  short  distance  from  the  south  coast,  afford  evidence  of 
great  volcanic  disturbances  in  the  past 

In  July,  1907,  a  Tolcanic  eruption  was  reported  to  be  in  progress 
80  miles  southwest  of  the  western  extreme  of  Tongatabu;  caution  is 
necessar}^  when  in  this  neighborhod  and  a  good  lookout  kept  for  any 
new  shoal. 

Winds  and  weather. — Winds  from  southeast  and  east-southeast 
prevail  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Tongatabu,  but  in  February,  March,  and 
April  they  frequently  blow  from  west  and  northwest,  accompanied 
by  showers  of  rain  and  violent  squalls.  The  heavy  southwesterly 
swell  raised  l)y  the  piles  in  hifrh  southern  latitudes  is  almost  con- 
tinnnl  and  keeps  up  a  heavy  surf  on  the  .southern  coast  of  the  island. 

Between  Noveniher  and  the  end  of  March  the  weather  is  often  bad. 
Ilurrieanes  are  liable  to  oceur  hetweeu  the  ahove  months  (one  case 
occurred  in  May),  and  are  uiore  frequent  in  the  neiirlilxtrliood  of 
Haapai  and  '\'a\  au.  These  stomas  conmience  at  northwest,  then  veer 
to  Llie  northward  and  eastward,  and  end  at  soutlieast;  during  their 
continuance  the  wind  frequently  ehan«;es  from  one  point  to  its  oppo- 
site. If  the  fidl  fury  of  the  storm  be  felt  at  Vuvau.  Tongatabu  gen- 
erally escapes,  and  vice  versa,  but  Ilaapai  being  situated  between  the 
two  places  generally  suffers  in  any  case. 

Time. — ^Eastern  time  and  calendar  are  observed. 

TideB. — ^The  tides  in  the  Tongan  Archipelago  are  very  regular, 
both  in  height  and  range,  the  moon's  parallax  having,  however,  an 
unusuaUy  large  effect  on  the  range.  The  diurnal  inequality  amounts 
to  about  6  inches,  both  at  high  and  low  water.  The  higher  tide 
following  tiie  moon's  superior  transit  when  the  moon's  declination  is 
south,  and  the  inferior  transit  when  the  declination  is  north. 

Eua  Islaad  lies  southeastward  of  Tongatabu,  a  channel  10  miles 
in  width  separating  them.  The  island  is  10^  miles  long  in  a  north- 
northwest  and  opposite  direction,  and  3  miles  broad,  and  attains  a 
height  of  1,078  feet  near  its  southern  end;  it  contains  about  850 
inhabitants. 

There  are  avenues  of  coconuts  around  the  island  and  good  grass 

land  supporting  large  numbers  of  sheep. 
Off  the  southwestern  side  of  Eua  is  a  small  island  named  Kallau, 

the  channel  lietween  them  being  2  miles  wide. 

English  Soad  is  situated  on  the  nortlnvest  side  of  Eua  Island. 
The  anchorage  is  in  25  fathoms,  about  600  yards  distant  from  the 
shore,  opposite  Ohonua,  and  is  unsafe  with  westerly  winds  or  swell. 

Tongatabu  (lat.  21°  GO'  S..  long.  17.'>°  !:>'  ^Y.).  The  chief  island 
of  the  Ton^ra  Hroup  is  Tongatabu.  which  has  nearly  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  its  base  being  to  the  southeast  and  its  apex  terminating  in  a 
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curTed  narrow  horn  to  the  northwest.  The  extreme  length  in  this 
direction  is  X^  miles,  and  its  greatest  hreadth  in  the  southeast  is  9 
miles.  It  narrows,  however,  in  the  northwest  to  under  )  mile.  The 
formation  is  coral  limestone  throu^out 

The  soil  is  fertile,  loose,  and  dark  in  color,  mixed  in  places  with  a 
kind  of  reddish  day. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  for  the  most  part  level,  but  the  ground 
is  undulating  in  places,  and  rises  from  the  sea  level  on  the  north 
coast  to  a  height  of  ratherover  200  feet  in  the  southeast 

The  interior  is  much  broken  up  by  an  extensive  shallow  lagoon,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  on  the  north  coast,  and  is  only  fit  for  boats. 

The  towns  Mua  and  Bea  ar^  situated  by  it,  the  former  on  the  south- 
east bank,  and  the  latter  near  the  southwest  end. 

Niu  Aunofo  or  Van  Pieman  Point  is  the  northwest  extreme  of 
the  island;  it  is  a  low  rocky  cliff,  with  coconut  and  other  trees  on  it. 

From  this  the  coast  trends  southwest  ward,  almost  in  a  straight  line 
for  2^  miles;  it  is  rocky  with  long  patches  of  white  sand. 

A  fringing  reef  extends  along  it  a  short  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  there  is  deep  water  close  to  it.  Tasman  is  reported  to  have 
anchored  off  this  part  of  the  const,  and  iianicd  it  Van  Dieinan  Road* 
There  i*^,  liowevor.  nothing  worthy  of  hein<r  calh'd  an  anchorage. 

Duff  Reef. — AlK)ut  midway  alonji:  tlio  above  coast,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  channel  "2  miles  in  width,  is  a  suiall  reef,  nearly 
circular  in  form,  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks  heavily.  It  is  only 
600  yards  in  length  north  and  south,  and  500  yards  east  and  w  i  ^i.  It 
is  steep-to  on  all  sides,  hut  is  a  formidable  danger  to  vessels  when 
approaching  this  part  of  the  coast  on  a  dark  niglit. 

Coast. — From  Niu  Aunofo  the  const  trends  sonth  by  east  for  4 
miles,  when  it  curves  around  east-southeast  for  14  miles  to  Ilouma 
Toloa  or  Cook  Point,  which  is  the  south  extreme  of  the  island. 

To  within  5  miles  of  Hounia  Toloa  there  is  little  to  attract  the  eye 
except  a  considerable  number  of  blow  holes,  which  are  formed  by  the 
sea  rushing  into  clefts  and  holes  in  a  broad  ledge  of  rock,  which 
extends  between  the  higher  ground  and  the  coast  line. 

The  latter  is  mostly  low  rocky  cliff  with  patches  of  white  sand  here 
and  there,  and  occasional  white  mounds  of  coral  sand  which  are 
native  burial  places. 

At  a  short  distance  back  from  the  sea  the  ground  rises  from  100  to 
120  feet  high,  trees  and  scrub  being  plentiful. 

At  5  miles  west  of  Houma  Toloa  the  character  of  the  coast  changes, 
and  rises,  until  at  Houma  Toloa  the  cliffs  of  coral  rock  are  more  than 
200  feet  in  height,  the  ground  and  trees  immediately  at  the  back  of 
them  are  270  feet  above  the  sea;  this  is  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  island. 
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Houma  Toloa  or  Cook  Point  is  rounded  and  rocky,  wooded 
nearly  down  to  the  water's  edge,  with  a  fringing  reef  extending  along 
it,  to  an  average  distance  of  200  jparda 

¥t^mk  here  the  coast  curves  inwardly,  until  at  9  miles  northeast  by 
north  the  east  point  of  the  island,  Mui  Hobohobonga,  is  reached. 

East  coast, — ^The  character  of  this  coast  line  is  much  the  same  as 
on  the  northwest  coast,  consisting  of  low  broken  cliff,  rocky  and  sand 
patches. 

The  fringing  reef  which  surrounds  Houma  Toloa  continues  for 
some  distance  to  the  northward,  and  a  similar  reef  extends  aroimd 
Mui  Hobohobonga.  On  this  part  of  the  coast  are  situated  some 
caves,  the  entrances  to  which  are  40  to  60  feet  above  the  sea.  They 
contain  fine  stalactites,  and  fresh  water;  the  latter  was  supposed  to 
be  of  great  depth,  but  on  sounding  \\'as  in  no  place  found  to  be  more 
than  8  feet.  The  caves  are  easily  reached  from  Mui. 

The  north  coast  is  much  broken  and  is  very  low.  tlie  hijrhest  point 
being  a  small  mound  named  Bobua  or  Cooks  llill,  elevated  108  feet 
above  the  sea  (including  the  wood),  w^hich  is  situated  lu'.ir  the  coast 
line,  2  miles  eastward  of  Nukualofa.  A  similar  mound,  but  without 
wood,  named  Mount  Zion,  60  feet  high,  is  in  Nukualofa. 

Coral  reefs  extend  Fome  distanro  frf>m  the  shore,  and  for  0  miles  to 
the  northward.  Numerous  small  islands  and  islets  are  dotted  about 
on  the  reef,  amid  which  are  the  approaches  to  the  chief  port  and 
anchornpre  of  tlv  L'vonp 

Approaches  to  Nukualofa. — There  are  tlnec  ( liannels  by  wdiirh 
Nukualofa  may  be  reached;  Lahi,  or  Great  Passage;  Biha,  or  East- 
ern T*n«?sage,  and  Egeria  Channel. 

Of  these,  Biha  Channel  is  the  only  one  recommended  for  large 
vessels. 

Lahi  Passage  (lat.  21°  02'  S..  long.  175°  12'  W.).— Jhere  are  a 
gieat  number  of  small  coral  heads  in  this  channel;  it  can  not  be 
considered  safe  for  navigation  by  an\  but  li<::lit draft  vessels,  and  it 
is  quite  pos.sible  that  rocks  exist  yet  undetected.  By  following  care- 
fully the  directions  a  safe  passage  will  be  found  in  clear  weather. 

Monro  Bock  is  a  small  coral  head,  with  4  fathoms  water,  situated 
westward  of  the  approach  to  liahi  Passage,  from  which  the  north  end 
of  Atata  Island  bears  228^,  distant  5  miles,  and  Malinoa  130°. 

Hakau  Mamao  is  a  coral  reef  1,500  yards  across,  of  an  oval  form, 
which  lies  1,800  yards  southwestward  of  Monro  Rock,  there  being 
a  navigable  channel  between  the  two,  though  foul  ground  extends 
northward  from  the  edge  of  the  reef  for  over  800  yards. 

The  breakers  around  the  reef  are  always  visible,  their  north  ex- 
tremity in  line  with  the  north  end  of  Atata  leads  westward  of  Monro 
Rock;,  and  the  south  end  of  the  bi*eakers  in  line  with  the  north  end 
of  Atata  leads  to  the  southward  of  the  rock. 
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The  eastern  edge  of  llakaii  Muiiiao  may  be  passed  at  GOO  yards 
distant  in  15  to  IG  fatlioms,  tliougli  it  is  preferable  to  ^mm  in  tu  the 
eastward  of  Monro  Rock. 

Tuf  aka  is  a  aiiiall,  rocky,  and  wooded  islet  £  mile  179°  of  the  south 
extreme  of  Atata,  and  is  situated  on  the  reef  which  is  continnous 
between  Atata  and  Ifukualofa. 

Atata  is  a  wooded  island  with  low-eliff  coast  line  westward  of 
Lahi  Passage.  The  land  and  trees  rise  to  93  feet  above  the  sea,  so 
that  it  will  be  seen  some  distance. 

Ualinoa  is  a  small  and  low  sandy  islet^  wi£h  a  few  coconut  trees 
on  it,  51  feet  high,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lahi  Passage.  Detached 
reefs  extend  to  a  distance  of  2  miles  northwest  of  it;  the  western- 
most reef  breaks,  and  is  situated  f  mile  eastward  of  the  leading  mark 
for  entering  the  pass. 

Directions  for  Lahi  FasBti^.— Approaching  from  the  north- 
westward, steer  in  with  the  northeast  extreme  of  Malinoa  in  line 
with  Mui  Hobohobonga  141*^,  which  leads  eastward  of  Monro  Rock, 
and  keep  that  mark  on  until  the  east  extreme  of  Holoa  bears  210°, 
when  steer  for  it  on  that  bearing,  until  Niu  Aunofo  is  in  line  with 
the  north  extreme  of  Atata,  when  steer  to  the  southwestward,  and 
bring  a  white  conical  beacon  on  the  foreshore  in  line  with  the  east 
extreme  of  Boloa,  bearing  215°,  which  leads  westward  of  a  2-fathom 
patch,  whence  course  may  be  sliaped  as  requisite. 

Biha  or  Eastern  Passage. — When  approaching  Tongatabu  from 
the  southward,  Eua  Island,  1,078  feet  high,  will,  in  clear  weather, 
bo  seen  from  n  considerable  distance.  The  channel  between  it  and 
'J'ongatabu  is  wide  and  deep;  the  coast  on  either  hand  may  be  passed 
at  1  mile  distant. 

Eastern  Passage  may  be  said  to  commence  between  tlie  east  point 
of  Tongatabu  on  the  south  and  Nidvu  ;nul  Fiikave  Islands  on  the 
north,  where  it  has  a  width  of  rather  more  than  2i  miles. 

Continnous  coral  reefs  extend  on  either  hand,  which  gradually 
near  one  another  as  Mnka  haa  Island  is  approached. 

Eua  iki  I«hind.  in  the  entrance  to  Jiihia  Channel,  is  ainrnt  180  feet 
high.  Reefs,  which  break,  extend  a  considerable  distance  in  an  east- 
erly direction  from  the  southeastern  side  of  this  island.  No  vessel 
should  pass  the  east  or  south  side  of  this  island  nearer  than  1.^  miles. 
The  island  was  formerly  the  pilot  station,  but  landing  and  embark- 
ing was  so  difficult  at  times  that  it  was  discontinued. 

About  ^  mile  from  Maka  haa  Island  the  passage  becomes  barely 
400  yards  across  in  places,  and  takes  a  sharp  curve  to  the  northward. 
This  portion  is  named  the  Narrows.  A  leper  asylum  has  been  built 
on  Motu  Tabu. 

Beaoons. — An  iron-pole  beacon  is  erected  on  the  edge  of  the  reef 
on  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  at  2  miles  eastward  of  Maka  haa. 
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Narrows.  A  white  beacon,  siirmoimted  by  an  inverted  triangle 
and  standing  on  three  concrete  piles,  is  erected  on  the  edge  of  the  reef, 
at  900  yards  southward  of  Monu  afe. 

An  iron -pole  beacon  marks  the  edge  of  the  reef  on  the  north  side 
of  the  channel,  at  400  yards  southward  of  Maka  haa,  and  two  similar 
beacons  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  on  the  edge  of 
the  reef  extending  northwestward  from  Pangai  motu. 

XJlangu  lalu. — white  beacon,  standing  on  three  concrete  pOes 
and  surmounted  by  a  square  topmark,  marks  the  eastern  edge  of  this 
reef. 

A  similar  beacon,  surmounted  by  a  triangular  topmark,  nurks  the 
western  edge  of  the  reef. 

Monu  Beef— Beacons.— The  beacon  on  the  northern  edge  of  this 
reef  has  been  replaced  by  a  white  beacon  standing  on  three  concrete 
piles  and  surmounted  by  a  triangular  topmark. 

A  similar  beacon,  surmounted  by  ;i  square  topmark,  is  erected  on 
the  southeastern  edge,  and  a  similar  beacon,  surmounted  by  an  in- 
verted  triangle,  on  tin'  s'>ii(h  extreme. 

Ulanga  uta — Beacons.  The  eastern,  western,  and  southern  edjje 
of  this  reef  are  marked  by  white  beacons  standing  on  throe  concrete 
piles. 

The  eastern  boaoon  is  surmounted  by  a  square  toprn;irk.  the  west- 
em  by  a  triangle,  and  the  southern  by  an  invt-rted  triiingh\ 

Directions. — Approachinrr  the  eastern  passnj^e  the  east  point  of 
Tongatal)ii  may  !)♦•  roiimled  ;it  from  ^  mile  to  1  nuie  difctant.  liy  staml- 
ing  to  the  Jiui  ihwe^tward  till  the  north  end  of  Kua  iki  Island  bears 
93°.  when  the  course  should  be  altered  to  273'',  with  the  north  end  of 
Kua  iki  astern,  and  when  Mnlinoa  Island  is  over  tlie  eastern  end  of 
Onevai  bearing  338%  bring  the  church  on  Mount  Zion  (a  white 
building  without  a  spire  and  situated  on  a  green  mound)  midway 
between  Pangaimotu  and  Maka  haa  Islands,  bearing  254**,  to  which 
the  course  should  now  be  altered,  and  the  church  kept  midway  be- 
tween the  two,  until  the  Narrows  open. 

In  a  long  vessel  it  is  better  to  bring  the  church  a  little  nearer  to 
Pangaimotu  than  Maka  haa,  which  will  give  more  room  to  turn  into 
the  Narrows,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  well  open  of  the  north 
end  of  the  former  island. 

The  above  course  will  clear  the  south  extreme  of  the  reef  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  fairway,  which  projects  to  the  southward  in  a 
tongue  shape  from  the  main  line  of  reef,  and  narrows  the  passage 
here  to  600  yards. 

The  Narrows. — A  dangerous  rocky  pat(  h  which  lies  in  the  south- 
east portion  of  the  Narrows  at  250  yards  from  the  main  reef,  is 
marked  by  a  red  conical  buoy.  A  black  cask  buoy  marks  the  edge  of 
Maka  haa  Beef,  at  the  northern  part  of  the  Narrows. 
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The  buoys  are  frequently  washed  away. 

Entering  through  the  Narrows. — The  church  on  Mount  Zion 
should  be  kept  between  Pangaimotu  and  Maka  has,  as  preTioiuily 
directed,  until  the  west  end  of  Monu  afe  is  lA  line  with  the  west 
extreme  of  Velitoa,  bearing  5°,  when  the  tongue  projecting  from 
the  northern  reef  will  have  been  left  on  the  starboard  hand. 

The  course  should  now  be  altered  for  the  pilot  station  flagstaff, 
and  continued  for  about  400  yards.  When  the  west  end  of  Monu  afe 
is  in  line  with  the  east  end  of  Velitoa,  bearing  20"=*,  the  east  extreme 
of  Faf  a  will  be  seen  bearing  about  339*^ ;  the  course  may  be  sharply 
altered  for  this,  pacing  between  the  red  buoy  on  the  starboard  hand 
at  rather  over  200  yards,  and  the  black  buoy  on  the  port  hand. 

After  passing  the  black  buoy,  at  about  200  yards,  the  course  may 
be  altered  for  the  west  end  of  Faf  a,  and  so  continued  until  the  north 
extreme  of  Monu  afe  comes  in  line  with  the  south  extreme  of  Motu 
tabu,  bearing  82**. 

This  leading  mark  for  cleariii«^  foul  ground  to  the  northward,  and 
Alert  Shoal,  to  the  southward,  should  be  kept  on  until  the  church  on 
Mount  Zion  bears  237°,  when  a  course  may  be  steered  for  it.  Pass 
northward  of  the  beacon  on  Monu  Keef,  to  the  anchorage. 

Mount  Zion  Church  is  obscured  by  trees  from  the  eastern  part  of 
Bihii,  but  tlie  ^loveriiment  iiagstaff,  near  the  root  of  the  jetty,  is  con- 
spicuous, ami  alTords  au  alternative  mark. 

Tidal  streams. — Obscrvntionp  made  in  Eastern  Passage  siiow  that 
the  flood  or  rising  tide  sets  to  the  westward  and  the  ebb  or  falling 
tide  to  tlie  eastward. 

Caution. — The  sticanis  run  .strongly  in  the  Narrows,  and  in  eoiise- 
quence  of  the  sharp  turn,  do  not  set  fairly  through;  care  must  be 
taken  in  watchin^r  the  vessel.  The  tidal  streams  have  been  rejtorted 
as  irregular  in  this  ehamifl.    The  nuiAimum  rale  is  i)robably  u  knots. 

Heavy  tide  rips  and  overfalls  are  often  met  with  just  eastward  uf 
the  Narrows,  during  spring  tides,  and  in  high  winds. 

B6e&  in  tho  anchorage.-^171angu  lalu,  a  reef,  about  k  mile  in 
diameter  and  which  dries  from  2  to  3  feet  at  low  water,  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  the  channel  leading  from  the  Narrows  to  Nukualofa, 
and  If  miles  northward  of  the  jetty  at  Nukualofa. 

Menu  Beef  lies  northeastward  of  the  town  and  has  a  clear  passage 
between  it  and  the  shore  reef,  400  yards  wide  in  its  narrow^  part. 
It  is  nearly  circular,  and  rather  more  than  800  yards  in  diameter. 

A  small  white  cone-shaped  beacon  on  an  iron  staff  stands  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Monu  Beef;  if  kept  in  line  with  Zion  Church 
237^,  will  clear  the  Alert  Shoal. 

TTlanga  uta^  about  ^  mile  northwestward  of  Monu,  is  also  nearly 
circular  and  dries  2  to  3  feet;  it  lies  1,800  yards  10**  of  Mount  Zion. 
and  is  only  400  yards  across. 
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Maria  Bay,  so  called  by  Tasman,  in  the  western  approach  to 
Egerie  Channel,  is  sheltered  from  the  sea  caused  by  north  winds  to 
a  great  extent  by  patches  of  reef,  which,  in  a  way,  form  continuation 
of  the  horn  extending  from  Niu  Aunofo,  and  between  which  are 
deep  passages  leading  into  the  bay.  It  affords  anchorage  westward 
of  Atata  in  6  to  12  fathoms;  also  in  other  parts  of  it 

Egeria  Channel  was  frequently  used  by  the  vessel  of  that  name 
when  the  survey  was  made  (1889).  It  is,  however,  narrow,  and  the 
passage  is  rendered  more  so  by  the  existence  of  rocks. 

Its  chief  advantages  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  tidal  streams  set  fairly 
through  it,  that  the  distance  passing  through  the  reefs  is  little  more 
than  1  mile,  and  that  there  are  greater  facilities  for  fixing  a  vesselV 
position.  This  channel  shouhl  not  be  used  by  v<'>>els  of  more  than 
20  feet  draft,  although  the  least  depth  is  reported  to  foe  5  fathoms  at 
low  water  springs. 

Buoyage. — The  narrows  of  Egeria  Channel  is  marked  1>.\  three 
black  barrel  buoys  on  the  nortrern  side  and  three  red  conical  buoys 
on  the  edge  of  the  reef  on  the  .sfjuthern  side.  Two  of  the  black  buoys 
mark  Johnnie  Shoal  and  Friday  Shoal,  respectively. 

Wreck. — A  wreck  of  the  steamer  Knight  of  /St.  Cfovjc  lies  on 
the  northern  edce  nf  the  reef  forminjr  the  north  side  of  Egeria  Chan* 
liel,  at  1,80<)  yards  northward  of  Atata  Island. 

Directions. — For  vessels  of  20  feet  draft  and  less,  appniMchin*? 
Tongatabn  anywhere  from  the  westward,  Egeria  Channel  oliers  a 
LM-eat  saving  of  distance,  and  it  lias  tlie  advantajL'e  of  bein^  available 
when  the  weather  might  l>e  too  thick  to  eimble  any  of  the  islands  to 
be  seen. 

The  horn  which  forms  Niu  Aunofo  Point,  the  northwestern  ex- 
treme of  Tongatabu,  has  Ifufore  been  alluded  to,  and  it  ineldses  a  con- 
fiderable  amount  of  coral  reef  inside  its  curve  to  the  eastward. 

There  are  four  openings  between  the  patches  leading  into  Maria 
Bay,  the  approach  to  Egeria  Channel,  the  two  western  are  en- 
cumbered with  foul  ground,  but  the  two  eastern  o|>enings  are  clear. 

When  approaching  Maria  Bay,  the  seaward  edge  of  these  reefs  may 
be  passed  at  \  mile,  and  as  the  sea  is  always  breaking  on  them,  and 
they  are  steep-to,  this  is  an  advantage  in  thick  weather. 

For  entering  the  bay,  stand  alongside  the  seaward  edge,  until  the 
south  extreme  of  Atata  bears  135^,  which  being  steered  for  will  lead 
through  the  eastern  of  the  four  openings,  in  12  to  14  fathoms;  the 
passage  is  700  yards  wide  between  the  reef  & 

When  within  the  reefs,  which  will  be  known  by  the  breakers,  to 
approach  Egeria  Channel,  alter  course  76^,  when  the  edge  of  the  reef 
off  the  north  end  of  Atata  will  be  seen,  and  the  course  may  be  altered 
to  round  the  north  end  of  Atata  at  500  yards  distant,  between  it  and 
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the  2  fathoms  patch  situated  with  the  east  extreme  of  Atata  bearing 
181*^  distant  1,100  yards,  and  marked  bj  a  red  and  black  conical  buoy. 

Two  rocks,  named  respectively  Friday  and  Johnnie,  narrow  the 
channel  at  its  southern  end  to  400  yards;  they  are  dose  together,  and 
their  positions  are  each  marked:  Friday  by  a  black  conical  buoy; 
Johnnie  by  a  black  barrel  buoy ;  both  of  which  must  be  left  on  the  port 
hand  at  200  yards  distant. 

When  Niu  Aunofo  eihttts  in  behind  the  north  end  of  Atata,  the 
southernmost  of  the  two  rocks  will  be  passed,  thence  course  should  be 
shaped  to  pass  eastward  of  Campbell  Bock  red  buoy  and  for  Nukua- 
lofa. 

Campbell  Kock  comprises  small  coral  heads  with  3  and  4  fathoms 

on  them  respect ivt  l. v. 

The  south  end  of  Atata  in  lino  with  Niu  Aunofo  leads  northward 
ofit.nndtho  north  end  of  Tufaka  in  line  with  Niu  Aunofo  leads  to 

the  sovitlnvai  fl. 

It  lif's  directly  on  the  line  between  the  sf)Uth  part  of  Egei'ia  Chan- 
nel ;iTi(l  Xukiinlnffi,  and  is  marked  by  a  conical  red  buoy. 

Danger  angle. — An  angle  of  04°  between  the  left  extreme  of 
'I  nfnka  and  the  v]<x\\t  extreme  of  Atata,  leads  250  yards  eastward  of 
i  'aiiipbell  Reck,  and  passes  westward  of  Friday  and  Johnnie  Hocks 
in  Egeria  Channel. 

After  passing  Campbell  Rock  a  course  may  lie  steered  for  the 
anchorage,  bearing  in  mind  Ulanga  uta,  1,800  yards  10'^,  of  the 
church  on  Mount  Zion. 

Caution. — ^The  buoys  in  Tongatabu  should  not  be  implicitly  relied 
upon. 

Tidal  streams. — ^The  flood  or  riang  tide  sets  to  the  westward  in 
Egeria  Channel,  and  the  ebb  or  falling  to  the.  eastward.  Both 
streams  run  in  the  direction  of  the  channel. 

Nukualofa,  the  most  important  place  on  Tongatabu,  is  situated 
on  the  north  side,  and  here  reside  the  King,  his  Govemment  officials, 
the  foreign  consuls,  etc. 

The  King's  palace  with  tlie  royal  chapel  close-to  are  conspicuous 
buildings  of  wood,  situated  near  the  sea. 

The  Qovemment  offices,  port  office,  etc.,  are  also  of  wood,  and 
stretch  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast,  eastwai-d  of  the  palace. 

Position. — The  observation  spot  near  the  Tongan  flagstaff  is  in 
latitude  21°  07'  53"  S..  longitude  175°  12'  W  W. 

Jetty. — A  causeway  built  of  coral  has  been  carried  out  to  the  edge 
of  the  reef  in  front  of  the  Ciovernmont  buildings,  having  at  the  end 
a  jetty  on  wooden  piles,  with  23  feet  of  water  alongside.  I^ength  of 
berth  is  20u  feet.  The  jetty  in  1905  was  reported  to  Ije  in  unsound 
condition  and  not  safe  to  lie  alongside  during  a  blow. 
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With  winds  the  northward  there  is  at  times  a  loppy  sea,  so 
that  it  is  always  advisable  to  let  go  an  anchor  in  that  direction,  by 
which  to  haul  off  if  necessary. 

A  tramway  runs  down  to  the  jetty.  The  Govemment  sheds  stand 

on  either  side  at  the  inshore  end  of  the  ran«eway. 

Lights. — A  fixed  white  light,  visible  7  iniks,  is  shown  Irom  the 
end  of  the  jetty,  and  a  fixed  red  light  on  the  T  pierhead. 

Supplies. — ^Fish  abound  in  the  ^arbor.  The  natives,  however, 
seldom  bring  any  alongside. 

Beef  may  be  obtained  usually  once  a  week.  Bread  from  Messrs. 
Cowloy, 

Mutton  of  good  quality  is  obtainable  daily,  the  sheep  being  sent 
across  from  En  a  Island. 

Fowls  may  be  obtained  in  small  quantities,  and  vegetables  fairly 
often. 

Water,  none  obtainable. 

Anchorages. — The  anchorage  for  large  vessels  is  southward  and 
eastward  of  Ulanga  utn,  the  north wostorn  reef  in  the  anchorage. 

A  snug  bertli  for  u  sutull  vt'sst'l  ii^  n\  itli  the  turret  of  the  palace  in 
line  with  the  east  extreme  of  the  jetty,  midway  between  the  latter  and 
Monu  Keef. 

The  bottom  is  composed  of  coral  patches,  between  which  is  sand, 
and,  in  some  cases,  mud. 

In  the  summer  months  (between  November  and  April,  which  is 
aUo  the  hiimcane  season)  more  shelter  and  better  holding  ground 
will  be  found  southwestward  of  Pangaimotu  in  the  eastern  bight  of 
Nukualofa  Harbor. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  7h.  Om.;  springs  rise 
from  4f  to  5f  feet,  neaps  3  to  4f  feet. 

Two  tides  of  unequal  range  occur  in  the  24  hours  in  the  following 
order:  Highest  high  water,  lowest  low  water,  lesser  high  water, 
higher  low  water. 

The  low  water  ordinary  s}  rinirs  is  9  feet  9^  inches  below  the  bench 
mark  on  the  western  face  of  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Prince 
Wellington. 

Pilot  station. — The  pilot  station  sitimted  on  ]\T:i]cn  haa  Island, 
in  the  Narrows  of  the  eastern  channel.  It  is  in "1  d  by  a  fla^taff, 
from  which  the  approach  of  a  vessel  is  signaled  to  Nukualofa. 

One  pilot  is  stationed  at  >r;iK-;i  liaa,  with  a  boat  and  boat's  crew; 
he  bonds  all  vessels  entering  ihe  harbor  and  takes  them  to  the 
anchorage. 

Another  pil'  t  is  on  -hm c  i(  Nukualofa  and  is  available  for  taking 
\essels  from  the  anchorage  to  sea. 

When  a  vessel  enters  Nukualofa  by  Biha  Chuuncl.  the  pilot  from 
Maka  haa  will  meet  her  in  plenty  of  time  to  take  her  through  the 
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Narrows,  if  wanted  to  do  so.  Those  entering  by  Egeria  Channel  will 
often  have  to  do  so  without  a  pilot. 

Shoals — ^Dido  Shoal. — The  shoalest  parts  of  this  danger  consist 
of  two  patches,  each  having  4  fathoms  over  it,  and  lying,  respectively, 
7®,  distant  6^  miles,  and  859**,  distant  ^  miles  from  Tan  Island  and 
about  13  miles  northward  of  the  east  extreme  of  Tongatabu. 

H3rane  Shoal,  a  small  coral  patch  with  4  fathoms  over  it,  lies  west- 
ward of  Dido  Shoal  and  6  miles*  16°  from  Malinoa  Island. 

Another  patch,  with  4  fathoms  over  it,  lies  6^  miles  W  from 
Malinoa  Island. 

Honga  Hapat  Island,  lying  31  miles  358^  from  the  northwest 
point  of  Tongatabu  Island,  is  flat-topped  and  about  400  feet  high, 
llongo  Tonga  Island  .  2  miles  northeast  of  Hongo  Hapai,  is  peaked 
and  about  490  feet  high.  Smoke  was  seen  many  years  ago  issuing 
from  the  sea  about  6  miles  northward  of  this  island. 

A  reef  that  breaks  lies  about  2  miles  southeastward  of  Honga 
Hapai. 

Caution. — ^When  navigating  this  part  of  the  group  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  current  which  sets  strongly  to  the  westward. 

Submarine  ▼oleanoes.^An  active  submerged  volcano,  over 
which  a  depth  of  40  fathoms  was  found,  was  reported  in  1911  by 
the  British  naval  vessel  Torch  to  be  situated  19  miles  northwestward 
of  the  northwestern  extreme  of  Tongatabu. 

A  siibniarine  volcano,  emitting  continuous  steam  and  smoke  and 
intermittent  volumes  of  water,  was  reported  in  1912  by  the  steamer 
Tofua  to  be  situated  about  2  miles  southeastward  of  Honga  Haapai 
Island. 

Falcon  Island  has  underg-ono  so  many  cliaiicres  that  a  history  of  it 
is  here  preserved,  for  it  may  ])rove  of  great  intere-t  in  tlie  future. 
Thi<?  volcanic  island  was  lirst  seen  as  a  breaking  reef  IVom  Ww  I^M  't'sli 
naval  ve?«el  Falcon,  18(i5;  nsrnin  in  1877  smoke  was  seen  ii!^uin<r  Iroui 
the  sea  from  the  Bi  iti-^h  naval  vos^el  A*//'/)/;'',*  it  appeared  in  October, 
1885,  and  in  October,  was  surveyed  from  the  Britisli  surveying 
vessel  Egeria. 

It  was  found  to  be  1}  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  1  mile  wide, 
shapt'd  like  a  wedge,  the  highest  part  \  feet  nlM»\(>  the  sea,  being 
on  the  sontherti  cinl.  It  was  formed  of  loose  \ ok  auic  ashes  and  cin- 
ders, which  material  was  constantly  slipping  down,  as  the  action  of 
the  sea  undermined  the  coast,  and  it  then  dispersed.  It  was  estimated 
that  two-thirds  of  the  island  had  been  washed  away  since  1885.  No 
growing  coral  was  found. 

The  observation  spot  on  the  northwest  ade  was  found  to  be  in 
latitude  20«  18'  42''  S.,  longitude  ITS*"  25'  15"  W.,  since  disappeared. 

The  Egeria  was  anchored  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  island  in  20 
fathoms,  also  on  the  west  and  north  sides,  according  to  the  wind. 
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In  April,  1894,  Falcon  Island  had  washed  away  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  a  distance  of  2  miles  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  low  streak  of 
black  rock,  which  could  not  be  seen  at  night. 

On  December  21,  1894,  volcanic  action  was  found  to  have  quite 
recently  taken  place  at  Falcon  Island,  by  which  a  new  crater  had 
been  formed,  with  the  result  that  the  island  was  then  50  feet  high, 
3  miles  long,  and  1^  miles  broad,  the  surface  being  stiU  quite  hot. 

In  July,  1898,  Falcon  Island  had  disappeared  and  its  place  occu- 
pied by  a  shoal  about  100  yards  in  extent,  breaking  heavily.  Dis- 
colored water  from  i  to  ^  mile  in  extent  was  also  seen  about  1  mile 
southward  of  these  breakers. 

In  April,  1900,  the  shoal  to  which  Falcon  Island  had  been  reduced 
was  showing  above  water  at  its  northern  end. 

Discolored  water.— Much  green  water,  having  the  appearance  of 
shoals,  was  met  with  between  Tongatnbu  and  Falcon  Island,  bat, 
on  sounding  in  it,  deep  water  was  found,  and  the  sea  contained 
minute  particles  of  volcanic  matter. 

Nomuka  Group.--N"oTnnka  Tslanrl,  tho  principal  island  of  this 
group,  is  of  coral  formation  and  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
anf^le,  the  sides  of  wliif-h  are  2  miles  in  length,  iuclosinir  n  salt  wntor 
Inuonn  ^  mile  in  diameter.  On  the  west  side  of  the  laj^oon  is  a  ridge, 
the  north  and  south  extremes  of  which  form  peaks  166  and  162  feet 
high,  respectively. 

A  narrow  coral  reef  fringes  the  island,  but  has  brealvs  in  it  where 
boats  can  approach  the  shore.  A  village  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west side  and  has  good  landing  for  boats  opposite  it. 

The  island  is  well  cultivated,  principally  with  coconut  tree^s.  No 
water  is  procurable,  and  provisions  are  scarce,  only  a  few  fowls  or 
pigs  being  obtainable. 

Nomuka  Harbor  lies  between  Nomuka  Island  on  the  north  and 
Nomuka  iki  on  the  south,  and,  except  to  the  northwest,  is  well  pro- 
tected by  the  above-mentioned  islands  and  adjoining  ree& 

The  best  anchorage  is  immediately  north  of  Nomuka  iki  and  be- 
tween it  and  Lua  va  ila  Beef,  in  12  to  14  fathoms,  coral  sand,  with 
the  north  point  of  Nomuka  iki  bearing  246^  and  the  east  extreme 
162^,  about  700  yards  from  the  shore. 

Nomuka  iki  lies  about  1  mile  southwest  by  south  of  Nomuka.  It 
is  1  mile  in  l^igth  nortiiwest  and  southeast  and  700  yards  in  breadth. 
The  southern  and  highest  part  is  composed  of  volcanic  and  sedi- 
mentary d^Kieits  and  rises  to  a  height  of  147  feet 

A  convict  settlement  has  been  established  here,  the  prisoners  being 
made  to  work  on  the  plantations. 

Coral  reefs  surround  this  island,  extending  off  the  south  point  } 
mile  and  then  turning  eastward  for  1  mile.  Two  sand  ays  are  situ- 
ated on  this  extension  to  the  eastward. 
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Several  detached  reefs  and  foul  ground  lie  southwest  and  west  as 

far  as  examined. 

Mui  fuiva  is  an  i^let  10  feet  high,  ^\  ith  some  coconuts  on  it,  lying 
^  mile  northwestward  of  Nomuka  iki,  and  is  conspicuous  wiien  ap- 
proaching the  harbor  from  the  westward. 

North  of  this  island,  and  between  it  and  Nomuka,  are  two  coral 
patches  with  dci)ths  of  4.^  and  5  fathoms,  respectively.  Another  coral 
patch,  with  7  fathoms  on  it,  lies  nearer  Mui  fuiva.  North  of  the 
most  northern  of  these  dioals  there  is  a  dear  passage  to  the  harbor 
400  yards  broad. 

BixoctioiiB. — ^When  proceeding  to  the  harbor  by  the  western  en^ 
trance,  steer  88**  for  the  south  peak  of  Nomuka  until  the  western 
point  of  Nomuka  iki  bears  168^,  then  alter  course  for  the  aribhorage. 
With  the  sun  astern,  a  Yessel  may  be  navigated  between  the  shoals 
from  the  masthead. 

Tide  and  tidal  streania.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at 
Nomuka  at  7h.  15m.;  springs  rise  from  8  feet  6  inches,  to  4  feet  9 
inches;  neaps  8  feet  to  4  feet.  At  the  anchorage  the  flood  stream  sets 
west-northwest,  the  ebb  east-sontheast. 

Position. — ^The  summit  of  the  sea  beach,  south  of  the  burial 
ground  at  Nomuka,  was  found  to  be  in  latitude  20°  15'  86''  S.  and 
longitude  174°  48'  V  W. 

Islets  and  reefs. — Only  the  principal  islets  and  reefs  are  here 
mentioned;  for  the  many  others,  see  the  chart. 

Mango  iki  is  an  islet  situated  5J  miles  134°  from  the  southern 
mound  of  Nomuka;  it  is  68  feet  high  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  about 
200  vnrds  in  extent,  and  surrounded  bv  a  breaking  reef. 

Mango  Island  lies  1  mile  eastward  of  Mango  iki,  is  1  mile  in 
lenjnrth  and  800  yards  in  width.  The  two  mounds  at  its  western  and 
eastern  ends  are  respectively  139  and  141  feet  in  heip:ht,  and  wooded. 
The  village  is  on  tlie  north  coast:  it  contains  abotit  no  inhabitants, 
and  there  is  a  good  landinf^  opposite  tlie  churcli.  There  is  also  a  gocd 
boat  harbor  about  400  yards  eastward  of  the  church. 

Between  Mango  and  Mango  iki  the  passage  is  bad,  especially  dur- 
ing southerly  winds. 

Nukufaiau  Islet,  about  6^  miles  southeast  by  east  of  Nomuka,  is 
a  low  islet  which  had  a  prominent  coconut  tree  in  the  southern  part 
58  feet  in  height ;  it  is  sunxnmded  by  a  reef  for  400  yards  distant. 

A  coral  patch  extends  about  150  yards  in  extent  with  a  depth  of 
3^  fathoms  and  18  fathoms  around,  lies  with  Kuknfaiati  bearing 
114**  distant  nearly  2  miles. 

Xfnkutula  is  a  vegetated  sand  bank,  18  feet  high,  standing  on  a 
reef  5  miles  eastward  of  Nomuka.  Meama  Islet  at  2|  miles  111^ 
from  Kukutnla  is  a  reef  islet  with  a  straggling  cluster  of  coconut 
trees  98  feet  in  height 
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Voncrffua  Zalaiid  lies  8  miles  eastward  of  Nomuka.  It  Is  low, 
risiiig  to  a  cUff  67  feet  high  on  the  north  coast;  to  the -tops  of  the 
trees  it  is  98  feet  high.  There  is  a  small  village  in  the  center  of  the 
south  coast,  where  there  is  a  boat  landing  through  the  reef. 

Tanoa  Islet  is  1  mile  southward  of  Fonoifua,  has  clumps  of  coco- 
nuts, and  is  57  feet  high.  There  is  a  good  boat  harbor  in  the  reef 
northward  of  the  island. 

Ota  tola  Islands  all  stand  on  the  same  sunken  reef  about  15 
miles  eastward  of  Nomuka;  they  comprise  four  islands,  low,  wooded, 
even-topped,  and  are  uninhabited.  Pumice  is  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face. There  is  no  fresh  water,  but  fish  are  plentiful  off  the  reefs. 

Fetokopunga  is  the  northernmost  of  tlie  Otu  tolu  Group,  57  feet 
high.  :in(l  has  no  di  tiiiguisliing  feature.  Telekivavau,  about  1  mile 
further  southward,  is  71  feet  high.  Lalona,  the  next  islet^  about  2 
miles  further  south,  is  G7  feet  high  and  has  a  good  landing  at  the 
northern  end.  Telekitonga,  the  southernmost,  is  53  feet  high,  and 
has  a  good  hinding  northward  of  its  southwest  extreme. 

Caution. — The  area  inclosed  between  the  reefs  south  of  the  Otu 
tolu,  Nomuka,  and  the  islands  to  tho  southward,  are  thi^  lrlv  studded 
with  reefs  and  shoals,  and  it  is  unsuitable  for  nnviii  it imi  except 
under  favorable  circumstances  of  li^ht.  The  reeis  are  sievp-to  and 
not  easily  seen,  even  from  the  masthead.  There  are,  however,  [)as- 
sages  that  can  be  made  use  of  if  necessary,  but  great  caution  should 
be  exercised. 

The  currents,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reefs,  are  uncertain 
in  strength  and  variable  in  directiuii.  Alter  strong  easterly  winds 
they  set  i»trongly  to  the  westward,  causing  rips  and  blind  rollers  in 
places. 

Tonumeia  lies  12  miles  179*  from  Nomuka,  is  188  feet  high,  and 
densely  wooded.  There  is  landing,  except  in  northerly  winds, 
through  a  break  in  the  reef  on  the  north  side.  Water  of  inferior 
quality  and  small  in  quantity  can  be  obtained  from  a  well  about 
half-way  along  the  cliff  on  the  northwest  side.  Kefikana  Bock,  13 
feet  high,  white  and  conspicuous  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  it,  lies 
1  mile  224*  from  this  island. 

Nuku  Islets  He  next  southward  of  Tonumeia;  each  has  one  or 
more  coconut  trees  near  the  center. 

Kelefesia.  Island,  the  southernmost  of  the  Nomuka  Group,  lies  8 
miles  156*  from  Tonumeia;  it  is  1^00  yards  long  northwest  and 
southeast,  400  yards  broad,  128  feet  in  height,  and  wooded.  There 
is  no  safe  passage  between  these  islands. 

Hakaufisi  Reef  is  the  native  name  for  the  reef  situated  abotit  8 
miles  northwestward  of  Nomuka  Island.  It  is  about  2  miles  long  by 
from  100  to  1 .000  yards  in  breadth,  steep-to,  partly  dry  at  low  water, 
and  always  breaks. 
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Haapai  Group  Genernl  remarks.  -1  iiis  group  is  composed  of 
numerous  binali  Loral  i.sLuids,  scattered  over  a  space  of  40  miles  iu 
length  ill  a  iiorth-iiortlieast  and  opposite  direction,  22  miles  in 
breadth. 

It  stands  for  the  most  part  upon  a  bank  Tery  irregular  in  shape, 
within  the  100-fathom  limit;  many  oi  the  islands  and  reefe  rise 
abruptly  from  deep  water  with  depths  of  over  200  fathoms  around 
them. 

Anchorages  are  few  in  number,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  group. 

The  principal  port  in  this  group  is  that  of  Lifuka,  which  is  the 
port  of  call  for  the  steamers  plying  monthly  from  Auckland  and 
Sydney.  It  is  not  a  port  of  entry,  and  vessels  must  get  pratique  at 
Nukualofa,  where  the  medical  officer  of  the  Tongan  Group  resides. 

The  population  of  the  group  is  estimated  at  4,500  (1899). 

The  Haapai  Group  is  fronted  by  a  barrier  reef  on  the  southeast* 
em  side,  through  which  there  are  two  passages,  one  only  of  which, 
the  southern,  is  navigable  for  vessels,  and  through  which  the  tide 
runs  with  great  strength. 

On  the  southern  side  the  barrier  reef  is  broken  up  into  patches, 
over  some  of  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily,  and  over  others  there  are 
blind  rollers  hrenkinp;  occasionally. 

The  only  jiassage  into  the  group  from  this  direction  that  it  is 
advisable  for  a  vessel  to  attempt  is  Ava  Fonuaika,  lying  immedi* 
ately  to  the  westward  of  Fonuaika  Islet. 

Most  of  the  islands  of  this  group  present  similar  features;  from  a 
distance  they  appear  low  and  flat  topped,  and  on  a  nearer  api^roach 
a  white  sandy  beach  is  seen  encircling  a  densely  wooded  island, 
entirely  surrounded  by  reef.  The  principal  exceptions  are  Fotnliaa, 
Lofanga,  and  Mounpaone  Islands,  which  are  of  a  dill'erent  character, 
standing  higher  with  a  bold  cuubt  lino  and  encircled  by  little  or  no 
reef. 

Shoal. — ^Information  from  the  Tongan  mission  states  that  there  is 
an  apparently  well-founded  native  report  that  a  shoal  exists  south* 
eastward  of  Uiha,  Haapi  Group,  and  between  80  and  40  miles 
distant  therefrom. 

As  this  locality  has  not  been  examined,  a  shoal,  marked  PD,  has 
been  placed  on  the  charts  in  latitude  20**  23'  S.,  longitude  IT^""  03'  W. 

Southern  portion  of  the  group.— Xotu  Group  comprises  a  clus> 
ter  of  small  low  islands  forming  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Haapai 
Group.  The  principal  islands  forming  the  group  are  Qua,  Tongua, 
Kotu,  and  Haafeva,  all  of  which  are  inhabited. 

There  are  no  good  anchorages  in  the  group,  the  water  off  the  islands 
being  generally  from  30  to  40  fathoms  deep. 
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Eonoalka  Zslet,  the  fioathemmoet  of  the  group  is  situated  upon  a 
line  of  detached  reefs  and  shoal  patches  which  extend  in  an  111* 
direction  for  11^  miles  to  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  solid 
barrier  reef  fronting  the  southeastern  ade  of  the  group;  and  which 
there  takes  a  northerly  direction.  The  island  is  small  and  wooded, 
the  tops  of  the  trees  being  65  feet  high.  It  is  encircled  by  reef,  which 
on  the  western  side  projects  to  a  distance  of  400  yards.  This  edge  is 
steep-to  within  a  short  distance,  and  the  sea  breaks  upon  it  heayily. 

Tokulu  is  a  small  sand  cay  with  some  bushes  upon  it,  about -15 
feet  high,  situated.  5  miles  274*  from  Fonuaika  Island,  and  is  the 
southwestemmost  Islet  of  the  group.  It  stands  upon  a  detached  reef 
around  which  the  100-fathom  line  closely  skirts  its  southwestern  side. 

Oua  Island,  the  sotitheasternmost  of  the  Kotu  Group,  lies  4^  miles 
1C°  from  Fonuaika.  It  is  about  5  niile  in  extent  and  densdy  wooded, 
the  tops  of  the  trees  being  140  feet  above  high  water.  It  has  a  bold 
coast  line  and  is  the  only  island  in  the  Uaapai  Group  that  produce 
oranges  and  is  inhabited.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  reef  ren- 
dering a  near  approach  to  it  difficult.  Some  small  islets  extend  in  i 
24€>'^  direction  from  it  to  a  distniico  of  1]  mile?,  and  arc  connected  by 
a  sort  of  natural  causeway  which  is  only  just  awash  at  high  water 
and  considerably  liijjliei-  than  the  remainder  of  the  reef.  A  bight  in 
tlie  i-eef  running  in  toward  these  islets  forms  the  easiest  approach 
to  Una. 

Lekalfeka  Islet  stands  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  al)<)ve-iiienti()ned 
extensive  reef  and  is  situated  4  niileq  eastward  from  Oua  Island.  It 
has  a  somewhat  conspicuous  cluiii[)  of  coconut  trees  00  feet  high  on 
the  western  end :  is  800  yards  long,  east  and  west,  and  very  narrow\ 
Eastward  of  Ixkaleka  Island,  reef  and  shoal  patches  abound  to  the 
inner  edsre  of  the  barrier  reef. 

The  northern  side  of  the  reef  between  Oua  and  Lekaleka  Islands 
has  several  oflflying  rocks  and  patches  extending  to  a  distance  of 
about  1  miles  from  the  edge  of  the  reef  inside  the  20-fathom  line. 

Alexander  Beef  .—The  western  end  of  this  reef  lies  2  miles  south- 
eastward  from  Lekaleka  Xdet,  and  extends  in  an  easterly  direction  for 
2  miles;  from  thence  eastward  to  the  barrier  reef  the  space  is  occu- 
pied by  numerous  detached  reefs  and  foul  ground. 

Aya  Bobn  is  the  channel  between  Alexander  Beef  and  the  detached 
reefs  extending  to  the  southeastward  from  Lekaleka  Island.  It  is 
nearly  |  mile  wide,  but  as  there  is  no  object  to  be  gained  by  its  use, 
and  leads  moreover  to  the  vicinity  of  an  extensiTe  area  of  fool  ground 
which  was  not  suffidently  examined  to  insure  there  being  no  mor» 
dangers  than  those  indicated  on  the  chart,  It  is  best  avoided;  any 
further  description  is  therefore  unnecessary. 

Wiekham  Beef,  northward  of  Murray  Patches,  extends  from  1^ 
miles  to  4|  miles  northwest  by  west  from  Fonuaibi  Island.  About 
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f  mile  southward  of  the  eastern  end  of  tliis  reef  there  is  another 
siuuli  detached  reef  that  breaks.  Between  Wickham  Reef  and 
Fonuaika  Island,  and  about  1  mile  from  the  latter,  there  is  a  shoal 
patch  with  little  water  on  it,  and  northward  of  this  patch  for  nearly 
1|  miles  there  are  a  great  nnmber  of  small  ooral  heads  lying  within 
or  just  on  the  edge  of  the  20-fathom  line  extending  from  the  east 
and  Bortheask  from  Wickham  Beef. 

Ward  Bock  is  a  coral  patch  with  less  than  6  feet  water  on  it,  lying 
1.9  miles  north  of  Fouaika  Island,  with  from  38  to  48  fathoms 
aromid  it. 

dearizi^  marks. — The  western  extreme  of  Fakahigu  Islet  in  line 
with  the  east  extreme  of  Ono  iki  Islet  bearing  4**,  leads  400  yards 
eastward  of  the  reefs  lying  northeast  of  Wickham  Beef  and  400  yards 
westward  of  the  edge  of  the  reef  extending  off  Fonuaika  Islet. 

The  east  extreme  of  Tongua  Island  just  open  to  the  northward  of 
Nukulai  Islet,  bearing  825^  leads  close  northward  of  these  coral 
heads. 

The  northeast  extreme  of  Nukulai  Islet  touching  the  southwest 
extreme  of  Tongua  Island  bearing  310^  leads  dose  southward  of 
Ward  Rock. 

Doyland  B>eef  is  awash,  about  670  yards  in  extent,  situated  1^ 
miles  274''  from  Nukulai  Islet,  and  midway  between  the  northwest 
end  of  Wickham  Reef  and  the  southeast  extremity  of  the  reef  pro- 
jecting from  Tongua  Island,  leaving  a  channel  l  mile  wide  to  the 
southward  of  the  latter  The  passage  between  Doyland  and  Wick- 
ham Reefs  is  obstructed  by  a  3- fathom  patch  near  the  center. 

There  is  a  reef  awash  midway  between  Doyland  Beef  and  Nukulai 
Islet  \vit!i  deep  water  all  round  it. 

Nukulai  is  a  small  wooded  islet  encircled  l)y  reef  to  a  distance  of 
200  yards  to  400  yards,  situated  2:|  miles  west  by  south  from  Qua 
Island.  It  is  separated  by  a  deep  channel  800  yards  wide  from  the 
westernmost  of  tlie  small  detached  f?oral  reefs,  which  extend  from 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  reef  upon  which  Oua  Island  stands. 

Tongua  Island,  nenrly  circular  in  shape  and  2  'uilc  in  diainelcr, 
with  a  bold  coastline  on  its  southwestern  side,  is  inhaUited  and  is 
ffat  topped  and  womled,  the  tops  t»i  the  trees  l)oing  120  feet  above  the 
sea;  standing  upon  a  reef  that  projects  to  a  distance  of  about  1 
mile  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  lying  4^  miles  westward  of  Oua 
Island. 

XiUtu  egi  is  the  name  of  a  flat-topped  rock,  8  feet  high,  with  an 
arch  ri^ht  through  it,  lying  nearly     mile  north  of  Tongtia  Island. 

Foua  is  a  small  rocky  islet  30  feet  high,  with  trees  upon  it,  situated 
1.1  mil^  northeast  by  east  from  Tongua  Island. 

Bocks. — ^At  900  yards  21*  from  this  islet  there  is  a  rock  with  less 
than  6  feet  water  on  it.  There  is  also  another  coral  head  lying 
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midway  between  the  islet  and  Tongua  Island,  and  two  more  coral 
heads  292*  and  816*"  distant  500  and  800  yards,  respectively. 

Luanamu  is  a  small  wooded  islet  75  feet  high»  lying  midway  be- 
tween Foua  and  Oua  Islands,  situated  If  miles  southeast  by  east 
from  the  former.  It  stands  pn  the  southern  end  of  a  detached  reef 
fronting  the  western  end  of  the  reef  on  which  Oua  Island  stands. 
The  channel  between  Foua  and  Luanamu  Islets  is  di»p  and  clear  of 
dangers. 

Xito  is  a  small  wooded  islet  60  feet  high  lying  1:^  miles  northwest- 
ward from  Tongiia  Island.  lieef  projects  from  it  in  a  southerly 
direction  fnr  nearly  800  yards. 

Russell  Reef  is  a  smnll  reef  awash  lyinfj  1  \  miles  IS^  of  Kito  Islet. 

Treriae  Patch,  with  5  fathoms  on  it,  lies  just  inside  the  100- 
fathom  line  IJ  miles  203°  from  Kito  Islet 

Ava  Fonuaika — Directions. — Ava  Fonuaika  is  the  best  channel 
by  which  to  approach  the  Kotn  <rroiip  from  the  southward.  The 
marks  are  i;ood  and  readily  (listlngnished.  The  channel  lies  inune- 
diately  to  the  westward  of  Fonuaika  Island,  to  the  .southward  of 
Ward  Koclc.  and  eastward  of  Xnkidni  Islet.  The  channel  to  the  west- 
ward of  that  islet  is,  however,  ecjually  *ro(id. 

With  Fonuaika  Island  bearinsr  "^'^  and  about  2^  miles  distant, 
steer  for  the  east  extreme  of  Oua  Island  on  a  bearing  2^*^.  which 
will  lead  to  the  fairway  at  600  yards  westward  of  the  reef  stretching 
off  Fonuaika  Island.  When  the  nortlu-ast  extieme  of  Tongua  Island 
shows  to  the  northward  of  Nukulai  Islet  bring  tlie  center  of  those 
islands  in  line  bearing  319^.  and  steer  for  them  on  tliat  beai  ing.  be- 
tween Ward  Rock  and  the  patches  northeastward  of  Wickhum  Kcef. 

When  the  western  extreme  of  Ono  iki  is  in  line  with  the  western 
extreme  of  Luanamu,  bearing  15^,  alter  course  to  10**  to  puss  400 
yards  eastward  of  the  reef  extending  from  Kukulai  Islet,  and  the 
same  distance  westward  of  the  outermost  small  coral  reef  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  channel. 

If  preferring  to  pass  to  the  westward  of  Nukulai  Islet,  steer  to 
pass  about  ^  mile  to  the  southward  of  that  islet,  until  Fotui  Rock 
is  seen  in  line  with  the  eastern  extreme  of  Matugu  Island,  bearing  1^, 
•which  leads  nearly  midway  between  the  reef  projecting  from  Nukulai 
Islet  and  the  small  detached  reef  lying  1,400  yards  westward  of  it. 

Kottt  is  the  western  islet  of  the  Kotu  Group.  It  is  1,200  yards  in 
length  north  and  south  by  about  |  mile  in  breadth,  and  lies  nearly 
4  miles  northwestward  from  Tongua  Island.  It  is  inhabited,  densely 
wooded,  and  flat  topped,  the  tops  of  the  trees  being  120  feet  high  : 
the  southern  end  presents  to  view  reddish  colored  cliffs  50  feet  high 
where  they  are  exposed,  while  the  northern  portion  is  low  with  a 
sandy  coast  line. 
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An  extensiTC  mass  of  reef  and  foul  ground  extends  east  by  north 
from  the  island  to  a  distance  of  nearly  8  miles,  leaving  a  deep  chan- 
nel f  mile  wide  between  the  eastern  end  of  this  reef  and  the  western 
side  of  the  reef  fronting  the  northwestern  side  of  Haafeva  Island. 

Pudupudim  is  a  sand  cay  with  a  few  bushes  on  it,  12  feet  high, 
standing  on  a  reef  8  miles  northeastward  of  Kotu  Island.  It.  is  the 
northernmost  of  the  Kotu  group  of  reefs  and  islets,  and  the  100 
fathoms  line  encircling  the  group  extends  in  a  horn  2  miles  to  the 
northward  of  it. 

Haafeva  Island  is  the  largest  and  principal  island  of  the  Kotu 
Group,  and  is  the  residence  of  some  white  traders.  It  is  visited  occa- 
sionally by  the  steamers  from  Auckland  and  Sydney.  The  island 
is  nearly  li  miles  long  north  and  south  by  about  half  that  in  breath ; 
flat  topped  and  wooded,  the  tops  of  the  trees  being  100  feet  high,  and 
has  a  srindy  roast  line  throughout.  It  is  fringed  by  a  narrow  ri^f 
(hrougli  wliieh.  on  tlie  oji?;terii  sitle  w  liere  the  village  luul  tlie  traders' 
houses  are  situateil.  there  is  a  boat  cliannel  lending  up  to  the  beach. 
A  barrier  reef  fronts  the  northwest,  iioi  tli.  and  iiortlienst  sides.  The 
southeastern  extremity  of  this  barrier  reef  lies  1.0  miles  94°  from 
the  south  point  of  the  island. 

Koro  is  a  small  rocky  islet  50  feet  high,  with  trees  upon  it,  standing 
on  the  inner  edge  of  the  barrier  reef  ^  mile  from  its  southeastern 
extremity,  and  the  same  distance  eastward  of  Ilaafeva  Island. 

Ono  iki  is  a  small  islet  with  rocky  coast  line,  covered  with  coeonut 
trees  feet  high,  lying  ']  mile  eastward  from  the  southern  end  of 
Iluafeva  Island.  No  reef  surrounds  this  islet,  which  is  steep-to  wiLliui 
a  short  distance  all  around. 

Letteo  is  the  name  of  a  small  flat  rock  12  feet  high  600  yards  66^ 
from  Ono  iki  Islet  Shoal  water  extends  about  100  yards  from  the 
rock. 

Petoa  is  a  rocky  islet  670  yards  in  extent,  covered  with  trees  and 
coconuts  125  feet  high,  lying  1,200  yards  228®  from  Haafeva  Island 
with  a  deep  channel  between. 

Teauba  is  a  rocky  islet  i  mile  long  north  and  south,  126  feet  high, 
covered  with  trees  and  coconuts  except  on  the  narrow  rocky  ledge 
forming  its  southern  extremity,  which  is  barren.  Reefs  project  ta  a 
distance  of  100  to  200  yards  on  its  northern  and  southwestern  sides, 
and  it  lies  southwestward  of  Fetoa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
deep  channel  ^  mile  wide. 

Ghaimel.— There  is  a  broad  dear  channel  through  the  Kotu  Group 
from  the  westward  with  the  southern  extreme  of  Teauba  Islet  bearing 
94°,  which  leads  between  Kopau  Reef  and  Tn  i  ise  Patch,  passing 
1,200  yards  southward  of  tlio  reef  encircling  Kotu  Island  and  i  mile 
northward  of  Russell  Reef,  after  passing  which  the  southern  end  of 
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Teatibtt  Islet  maj  be  rounded  at  a  distance  of  ^  mile,  aroiding  the 
rock  already  mentioned  that  exists  ^  mile  northward  of  Foua. 

Matugn  Island,  upon  which  there  is  a  Tillage,  is  flat  topped  and 
wooded,  100  feet  in  height.  It  is  of  small  extent,  with  a  sandy  coast 
line  and  some  reddish  cliffs  on  its  eastern  end ;  it  lies  1,700  yards  west- 
ward from  Fetoa  Islet  with  deep  water  between. 

A  tongue  of  reef  projects  in  a  southwest  direction  for  670  yards 
from  the  southwestern  end  of  the  island,  and  a  rocky  spit  runs  in  a 
27^  direction  from  the  northeast  end,  terminating  in  a  coral  patch 
that  dries  at  low  water  upward  of  h  mile  from  the  shore. 

Munay  Patches.— The  100-fathom  line  closely  skirting  Tokulu 
passes  2  miles  southward  of  Fonunika  Island.  These  patches,  three 
in  number,  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  water,  extend  for  1^ 
miles  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction  near  the  100-fathom 
line.  The  northern  patch,  on  which  are  two  coral  heads  with  less 
than  6  feet  water  on  them,  lies  from  1.8  to  2.1  miles  120°  from  Tokulu, 
and  the  southern  patch,  with  6  fathoms  or*,  it,  lies  nearly  3  miles  128° 
from  Tokulu  with  western  extreme  of  Fonuaika  in  line  with  the 
western  extreme  of  Lekaloka,  boariii*?  03°. 

At  3  miles  eastward  of  these  patches  close  to  the  100  fathom  line, 
with  Fonuaika  bearing  344°,  distant  If  miles,  there  is  another  shoal 
patch  with  breakers  on  it.  Between  the  Mui  ray  jxitches  and  this 
shoal  the  approach  to  t'onuaika  Island  from  the  southward  is  clear 
of  danger. 

HaJkau  Kopau  forms  tlie  westernmost  danger  of  the  Kotn  Group, 
its  center  lies  Ij  miles  westward  from  the  north  point  of  Kotu 
Island  and  is  a  nai  row  reef  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  hea\'ily.  2^ 
miles  in  len^jtli,  in  a  21°  and  201"  direction,  just  within  the  100- 
fathom  line.  There  is  a  deep  passage  1,200  yards  broad  between  this 
reef  and  the  reef  bordering  Kotu  Island. 

Iioxd  Shoal  is  a  coral  patch  about  400  yards  in  extent,  with  from 
1  to  2  fathoms  water,  with  its  center  lying  over  i  mile  105^  from 
Ono  iki  Islet.  If  the  light  is  at  all  good,  it  can  always  be  seen  from 
aloft.  There  is  a  passage  670  yards  wide  northward  of  this  shoal, 
between  it  and  the  southeastern  horn  of  the  barrier  reef  eastward 
of  Haafeva  Island. 

Haaf eya  Anchorage— Dlmetloiifl.— To  approach  the  anchoragv 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Haafeva  Island  bring  the  south  point  of  thai 
island  in  line  with  the  north  point  of  Kotu  Island,  bearing  280^, 
when  Letteo  Bock  will  be  seen  also  nearly  in  line.  This  mark  leads 
about  250  yards  southward  of  the  horn  of  the  barrier  reef.  When 
Koro  bears  347°  alter  ronrse  to  round  Letteo  at  a  distance  of  |  mile 
and  anchor  off  the  village  in  27  fathoms,  sand  and  coral  bottom, 
with  northeast  extreme  of  Haafeva  Island  touching  the  eastern 
extreme  of  f  otuhaa  Island  355°  and  the  southern  extreme  of  Haaf- 
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eva  in  line  with  the  northern  extreme  of  Matugu  lisland,  bearing 

Lu  L^u  is  a  small  breaking  reef  situated  2|  miles  114**  from  Ono 
iki  Islet  and  is  always  plainly  distinguishable.  It  rises  from  depths 
of  from  80  to  40  fatiioms  within  |  mile  of  it  on  all  sides. 

Britten  Beef  »  southeastward  of  Lu  Lelau»  is  a  small  reef  awash, 
situated  nearly  3  miles  1^  from  the  western  end  of  Lekaleka  Island. 

At  li  miles  292*^  and  at  2  miles  268*=*  from  Britten  Beef  there  are 
patches  of  1|  and  2  fathoms,  respectively,  and  eastward  of  Britten 
Beef  to  a  distance  of  2|  miles  there  are  numerous  shoal  patches  with 
but  little  water  on  them. 

There  is  no  inducement,  however,  for  any  vessel  to  navigate  this 
part  of  the  group,  and  any  detailed  description  of  its  dangers  is 
unnecessary. 

Southeastern  Islands  and  reefs. — ^Limu  Islet  is  a  small  wooded 
cay  with  trees  40  feet  high  standing  on  the  barrier  reel  9  miles 
northward  of  its  southeastern  extminitv. 

is' 

From  Limu  Islet  the  barrier  reef  trends  319°  for  3^  miles  to  Ava 
Matfi  Mata  Vika, 

Uanukuhihifu,  TJanukuhahaki,  and  Tofonga  are  three  nar- 
row, wooded  islets  from  40  to  50  feet  high  on  ilie  barrier  reef  on 
the  north  side  of  Ava  Mata  Mata  Vika.  The}'  occnj^y  a  sj^ace  of 
2i  miles  extending  in  an  east-northeast  direction  from  the  soutiiwest 
extreme  of  tlie  reef. 

TJiha  Island  lies  on  the  conliiiuntion  of  the  barrier  reef  3.3  miles 
46°  from  Tofonga  and  is  2^  miles  in  length  in  a  44°  and  o|)jiosite 
direction  by  nearly  ^  mile  in  breadth.  From  its  northeastern  point, 
which  is  a  low  cliff  of  upraised  coral,  the  northern  coast  assumes  a 
west-no^thwest  direction  for  miles,  where  it  joins  the  western 
coast  in  a  low  sharp  sandy  point,  liiere  are  two  Tillages  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  which  is  covered  with  thick  brush  and 
coconut  trees,  the  tops  of  the  trees  being  from  90  to  100  feet  high. 

Tataf a  Island,  seperated  from  Uiha  Island  by  a  distance  of  little 
more  than  200  yards,  is  a  narrow  wooded  island  1,800  yards  long, 
90  feet  high,  extending  in  a  814^  direction-  from  the  northwest  point 
of  Uiha  Island.  It  forms  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  Ava 
AJianga  Mea. 

Cliiuuiel.— Ate  Uata  ICata  Vika  is  the  channel  through  the 
barrier  reef  lying  immediately  to  the  southward  of  Uanukuhihifu 
Islet  prcTiously  mentioned.  It  is  1,200  yards  wide  between  the  edges 
of  the  reefs  on  each  side,  and  has  depths  of  30  to  S5  fathoms  in  the 

center. 

The  tides  run  through  at  the  rate  of  4  to  5  knots;  flood  to  the  east- 
ward and  ebb  to  the  westward.  On  the  flood  tide  with  an  easterly 
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wind  there  are  very  heavy  tide  rips  and  overfalls,  dangerous  to 
boats,  but  by  keeping  clooe  to  the  reef  on  the  southern  side  they  may 
be  avoided  to  scnne  extent. 

Gautioii. — ^It  is  not  advisable  for  vessels  to  use  the  passage  except 
near  slack  water,  when  it  is  quite  safe.  It  is  slack  water  at  about  half 
tide  by  the  shore. 

Moulton  ShoBls.-<Soiithwe8tward  of  Ava  Hata  Mata  Vika  there 
is  a  bank  2}  miles  in  length  within  the  2Q-fathom  limits  running  in  a 
west-northwest  and  opposite  direction.  A  narrow  ridge  of  shallow 
water,  with  from  1  to  3  fathoms  on  it,  1,200  yards  l<Hig,  occupies 
the  center  of  this  bank.  The  northwestern  end  of  this  shoal  ridge 
lies  246^,  distant  1.9  miles  from  Uanukuhihifu  Islet,  and  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  bank  there  is  a  5-fathom  patch,  situated  257®, 
distant  1^  miles  from  Uanukuhihifu  Islet.  A  rock  with  less  than  6 
feet  water  lies  near  the  soutbeast  extreme  of  the  bank. 

Hakau  Fatumanonge  Beef  is  a  smnll  reef  awash,  with  deep 
water  all  around  it  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Moulton  Shoals,  and 
situated  l.'I  miles  224°  from  Uanulaihihifu  Islet. 

Iiadd  Reef  is  a  small  coral  patch  with  2  to  3  feet  water  on  it  l\  in<T 
2.1  miles  330°  from  the  western  extreme  of  Uanukuhihifu  Islet.  A 
similar  patch  oxists  ^  mile  from  Ladd  Reef.  The  northwestern 
side  of  the  l)!irrier  reel'  within  the  20- fathom  line  northward  from 
Uanukuhihifu  Islet  to  Lnnngahu  Islet  is  studded  with  dangerous 
rocks,  many  of  them  very  small,  and  the  lead  giving  but  little 
warning. 

Northwest  of  T.iuhl  Reef  the  100- fat  ham  line  projects  in  a  horn  to 
the  iioi  tlnvard,  foniiuig  a  bank  over  whieh  the  tioundiiifrs  are  very 
irre!::;ular,  with  tide  rips  and  overfalls  during  the  strenp^tli  of  the  tide, 
giving  the  appeiuance  of  shoal  water,  but  nothmg  less  than  20  to  23 
fathoms  was  found  on  this  bank. 

Anchorage  may  be  found  in  IS  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  with  the 
western  extreme  of  Uanakuhihifu  bearing  21'2°,  distant  1.1  miles, 
and  the  north  extreme  of  Tofonga  Islet  bearing  94°. 

In  approaching  this  anchorage  from  the  westward  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  1  mUe  nor&ward  of  Uanukuhihifu  in  order  to  avoid  the  dan* 
gers  which  extend  nearly  that  distance  northward  of  the  western 
extreme  of  that  islet. 

Luangabii,  northward  of  Ladd  Reef,  is  a  small,  flat,  wooded  islet 
lying  2.9  miles  269*^  from'Tatafa  Island,  and  standing  f  mile  from 
the  western  end  of  a  reef  d|  miles  long  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion, whicb  is  separated  at  its  eastern  end  by  a  narrow  channel  200 
yards  broad  from  the  barrier  reef  and  through  which  the  tidal 
streams  run 'with  <M>n8iderable  strength,  causing  heavy  rips  and  over- 
falls. 
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Thorn  Bock  is  a  coral  head  with  2  fathoms  over  it,  situated  1| 
miles  291^  from  Luahgahu  Islet,  nearly  ^  mile  westward  of  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the  reef  upon  which  that  islet  stands. 

Hakauata  Islet  is  a  small,  low,  wooded  islet,  the  tops  of  the  trees 
being  50  feet  high,  situated  2.8  miles  west-northwest  fram  Luangahn 
Islet,  and  standing  near  the  center  of  a  reef  nearly  1  mile  long  east 
and  west.  There  is  a  small  detached  patch  with  1^  fathoms  on  it  600 
yards  eastward  of  the  edge  of  the  reef. 

Bowers  Book  is  a  small  coral  patch  with  8  fathoms  over  it  situated 
If  miles  339°  from  Luangahu  Islet. 

Lua  Fakatele  is  a  coral  \)nii  h  about  i  mile  in  extent  east  and 
west,  lying  2.1  miles  229'^  from  Hakauata  Islet. 

Shoal.^ — A  coral  patch,  with  an  estimated  depth  of  from  16  to  18 
feet,  is  situated  1.3  miles  southward  of  Lua  Fakatele. 

Ava  Valiaa  Fonua,  a  good  channel  between  Luangahu  and 
Hakauata  Islets,  is  1.3  miles  wide  between  Thorn  Rock  and  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  reef  snrroundiiiii:  irakanata  Islet.  The  objects 
for  fixinfr  being  good,  tlicre  is  no  difficulty  in  navin;ating  this  passage 
and  a\  ()idiiig  Bowers  Kock,  which  is  the  only  danger  there  can  be 
said  to  obstrtict  it. 

Iiofanga  Island  is  a  flat-topped  w(»oded  island  ir>0  feet  high,  with 
a  bold  coast  line,  situated  1.7  miles  west-northwest  from  Hakauata 
Islet. 

It  is  nearly  1  mile  long  east  and  west  by  i  mile  in  width  and  is  in- 
habited. The  pi  incipal  village  is  on  its  sontlieiii  wide,  where  the 
narrow  fringing  reef  which  borders  its  eastern  and  southern  sides 
affords  some  protection  for  boats. 

Beef  projects  to  the  westward  of  the  idand  to  a  distance  of  600 
yards  and  there  is  a  small  detached  coral  head,  Lua  Buld,  with  2 
fathoms  on  it  at  1,100  yards  from  the  western  end  of  the  island. 
There  is  also  another  small  coral  patch  with  2}  fathoms  on  it,  750 
yards  northward  of  the  island. 

The  channel  between  Lofanga  and  Hakauata  is  obstructed  by  the 
Lau  Maif,  a  cluster  of  rocks  awash,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

liua  Faha  lolo  is  a  coral  patch  ^^  ith  fathoms  water  and  steep-to, 
situated  1^  miles  18**  from  Hakauata  Islet. 

Hakau  Lahi  is  a  reef  ii^  miles  long,  witli  an  extreme  width  of  lA 
miles  enrirt  ling  a  lagoon,  lying  to  the  northward  of  Lofanga  Island, 
from  wiiich  it  is  separated  by  Ava  MixUx  Xukubule.  Near  the  north- 
west and  Fmitheaft  extremes  of  this  leof,  respectively,  are  two  small 
wooded  ligh  ts  named  Minmn  and  Nukubnle,  the  latter  being  situated 
2^  iniJos  nortinvnrd  of  T.dtaiiir  i.  Foul  ground,  in  patches,  extends  in 
a  173°  direction  from  1^  miles  from  Nukudule. 
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Balfour  Patch  is  a  small  coral  patch  with  5}  fathoms  on  it,  rising 
from  deep  water,  and  situated  3|  miles  858**  from  Miama  Islet,  with 
the  eastern  extreme  of  that  islet  touching  the  western  extreme  of 
Lof  anga  Island. 

Viniva  liEdat,  flat  topped  and  wooded,  85  feet  high,  with  a  sandy 
beach,  is  about  ^  mile  in  extent,  situated  4|  miles  314 from  Lofanga 
Island.  It  stands  near  the  southwestern  end  of  a  reef  named  Hakau 
Homa  ulu,  extendinr]^  in  a  northeast  direction  for  3  miles,  having  an 
extreme  breadth  of  1,600  yards  and  encircling  a  lagoon. 

Haku  Homa  ulu  is  separated  from  Hakau  Lahi  by  Ava  Homa  ulu, 
&  deep  channel  over  1  mile  in  width. 

Hakau  Iki  i«;  a  detached  coral  reef  awash,  670  yards  in  extent. 
lying  1  mile  200^  from  Niniva  Inlet  and  separated  by  a  distance  of 

Hakau  Eihiho  is  a  i  *  1  f  {)f  smnl!  extent  situated  nearly  midway 
between  Niniva  and  Lofanga  Islands  and  nh^tructing  the  approaches 
both  to  Ava  Homa  iilu  and  Ava  ^fata  Xnkubule. 

Shoal  patches  extend  to  a  distance  of  1,600  yards  southward  of 
this  reef. 

Fotuhaa  Island  lies  nearly  T  miles  westward  of  Ilakau  Eiliilm 
and  6  miles  northward  of  the  Kotu  Group.  It  is  steep,  wooded,  and 
llat-toppcd,  the  tops  of  the  trees  heinj?  200  feet  high,  and  is  nearly 
1  mile  long  east  and  west  by  half  that  in  breadth. 

Cliffs  from  80  to  90  feet  high  form  the  coastline  throughout,  and 
landing  is  only  possible  in  fine  weather,  either  in  a  small  cove  on  its 
southern  side  or  by  climbing  the  difiSB  at  a  spot  on  the  northeast  side 
where  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  The  island  is  inhabited.  There  is 
no  anchorage. 

Patnlnan«.ngi  is  a  fiat  rock  of  small  extent,  10  feet  high,  situated 
2.3  miles  858^  from  Fotuhaa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  deep 
water.  Shoal  water  extends  to  the  northward  of  the  rock  to  a  dis- 
tance of  400  yard& 

Eastern  reefs. — ^tloleva  Island  is  nearly  2^  miles  in  length  north- 
east and  southwest,  covered  with  trees,  the  tops  of  which  are  about 
100  feet  high  and  lying  about  J  mile  northward  of  Tatafa  Island. 
It  is  the  southernmost  of  a  chain  of  islands  oomiected  by  reef,  tlirough 
which  there  is  no  passage,  and  extending  in  a  north-northeast  direc- 
tion for  14^  miles.  Off  the  northwest  coast  of  the  island  there  are 
patches  of  reef  with  foul  ground  between  them  and  the  shore  at  a 
distance  of  nenT'ly  ^  nnle. 

Ava  Ahanga  Mea,  the  channel  Foparating  Tntafa  Island  on  tlie 
south  from  T'olevu  Island  on  the  north,  is  800  yards  wide  between 
the  reefs  on  either  side.  The  tides  rush  through  at  the  rate  of  3  to 
4  knots,  and  on  the  flood  (or  eastern  stream,  which  does  not  begin 
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to  make  until  two  or  three  hours  before  high  water) ,  when  the  wind 
is  from  the  eastward,  very  heavy  tide  rips  and  overfalls  extend  right 
across  the  passage,  making  it  highly  dangerous  for  boats.  A  shoal 
with  from  3  or  4  fathoms  over  it  is  situated  within  the  entrance  in  the 
center  of  the  channel,  and  it  should  therefore  only  be  used  by  small 
vessels  under  fnvorablo  conditions  of  ^veather  and  tide. 

Lifuka  Island— General  remarks. — Lifuka  Island,  separated  by 
II  distance  of  nearly  f  mile  from  Uoleva  Island,  is  the  principal  and 
southwoj^ternmost  of  tlic  three  largest  islnnds  of  the  group.  It  is  4.3 
miles  long  and  H  miles  broad  at  its  southern  end,  tapering  to  less 
than  j  mile  in  width  to  the  northward. 

The  seaward  coast  toward  the  northeast  and  southeast  of  the  island 
is  bold;  the  remainder  is  low  and  covered  with  trees,  the  tops  of 
which  lire  from  90  to  100  feet  above  the  sea,  but  near  the  southern 
end  there  is  an  artificial  mound  40  feet  iiigh  and  50  feet  in  diameter, 
which,  however,  is  not  distinguishable  from  seaward. 

The  town  (Pangai) ,  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  western  eoast, 
is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  group.  There  is  also  a  harhor 
master  and  a  native  pilot. 

The  island  is  thickly  inhabited  and  cultivated ;  Qerman  and  English 
firms  have  representatives  at  Pangai,  which  is  the  port  of  call  for 
the  mail  steamers. 

Inside  the  20-fathom  line  westward  of  Lifuka,  msU  and  shoals 
abound,  but  iron  beacons  with  cages  having  hem  erected  on  some  of 
the  reefs,  the  approaches  to  the  anchorage  of  Pangai  are  easily  navi- 
gated. The  Tongan  Government,  however,  can  not  be  depended  upon 
to  maintain  these  beacons,  and  in  the  event  of  them  being  wadied 
away,  the  marks  for  fixing  are  by  no  means  good. 

The  anchorage  may  be  approached  either  from  the  northward  by 
Ava  Muiknku  or  from  the  westward  by  Ava  Tubu.  It  is  much  ex- 
posed to  tlie  bad  weather  and  high  winds  from  the  westward,  the 
offlying  reefs  affording  but  little  shelter  from  the  violent  gales  from 
that  quarter  which  occur  from  November  to  April,  particularly  in 
February  and  March. 

SuppUoB  are  not  easily  obtainable.  Fish  is  but  rarely  procurable 
from  the  natives;  eggs  and  fowls  are  scarce.  There  are  a  few  bul- 
locks, one  of  which  is  occasionally  killed  on  special  arrangements 
being  made.  Fresh  bread  can  be  had,  but  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
scarce.  Qua  Island,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  group,  is  the  only 
island  that  ])roduces  oranges,  and  a  boatload  of  these  sometimes 
arri\  o?  *it  Lifuka. 

Pineapple,  yam,  banana,  taro,  bread  fruit,  and  arrowroot  are  cul- 
tivated :  all  the  islands  abound  with  coconut  trees. 

Lifuka  is  not  a  port  of  entry. 
2154&— 16  15 
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Tides.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Lifuka  at  7h.  17  dl  ; 
springs  rise  5  feet,  neaps  rise  feet 

Two  tides  of  unequal  range  occur  in  the  24  hours  in  the 
following  order,  highest  high  water,  lowest  low  water,  lesser  high 
water,  higher  low  water,  except  during  a  day  or  two  at  neaps  when 
the  sequence  is  apt  to  become  irregular. 

When  the  sun  is  in  noith  declination,  the  highest  tide  of  the  day 
occurs  between  midnii^lit  and  noon.  In  south  dediiiatiou  it  occnrs 
between  noon  and  midnight.  Soundings  are  reduced  to  a  datum  10 
feet  below  a  bench  mark TT  on  the  sea  face  of  the  masonry  surround* 
ing  the  base  of  the  Tongan  flagstaff. 

Observation  spot.— The  Tongan  flagstaff  is  in  latitude  19^  48' 
IT"  S.,  longitude  174°  21'  18"  W. 

Beef8.~-The  reefs  are  so  numerous  that  only  a  portion  of  them  are 
described,  mostly  tliose  bordering  the  entrance  channels;  the  plan 
affords  much  better  information  than  a  written  description  of  them. 

Hakau  Fakaosi  Toume  is  a  reef  1,000  yards  long  east  and  west, 
which  dries  4  feet  at  low  water;  it  lies  297**  from  the  northern 
end  of  Lifuka  Island  distant  2.1  miles. 

Shoal  water  extends  to  a  distance  of  nearly  200  yards  eastward 
of  the  eastern  extreme  of  this  reef ;  shoal  patches  also  extend  ^  mile 
westward  of  the  reef. 

Hakau  Kulkuku  is  the  shore  reef  fronting  the  northwestern  end 
of,  and  projecting  1.100  yards  westward  from,  Lifuka  Island.  Its 
edge  is  generally  indicated  by  the  sea  breaking  on  it. 

Mariner  Patch  is  an  off-lying  coral  head  with  2^  fathoms  on  it, 
situated  200  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  main  reef,  with  the  north 
point  of  Lifuka  Island  bearing  74^  distant  1|  miles. 

A  small  red  buoy  is  moored  close  to  the  westward  of  this  patdi ;  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  pick  up  until  within  a  short  distance  of  it, 
and  its  position  can  not  be  relied  upon. 

Lui  Sli  is  a  coral  patch  with  7  feet  water  on  it,  450  yards  296^  from 
Mariner  Patch.  It  is  not  always  easily  seen  in  passing.  Westward 
of  Lua  Sii  lies  Lna  Lahi,  two  rocky  patches  which  sometimes  break. 

Hakau  Matelaloiia,  which  dries,  lies  ^  mile  southwestward  of 
Lua  Lahi,  with  sunken  rocks  extending  200  yards  southeastward  of 
it.    A  patch  of  23  fathoms  lie^  COO  yards  northwestward  of  the  reef. 

Hakau  Tuaniu  is  situated  southwestward  of  Mateialona,  near  the 
20-fath(ini  line,  and  i«  a  reef  that  partly  dries  at  low  water.  It  is 
000  yards  in  extent  north  aud  south,  and  a  coral  head  with  2^ 
fji thorns  on  it  lies  200  yards  southward  of  it. 

Lua  Tula  is  a  coral  head,  not  always  easily  seen  until  quite  close  to 
it,  TOO  yards  southward  of  Ilakau  Tuaniu  with  Tongan  flagstaff 
bearing  116°  distant  nearly  2^  miles. 
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Buchanan  Reef,  about  halfway  between  Iai&  Tula  and  the  shore, 
is  a  siimll  reef  awash. 

North  and  east  of  this  reef  there  are  other  reefs  and  foul  ground 
too  niunerous  to  mention,  forming  part  of  the  inner  line  of  reeife 
fronting  the  anchorage  off  Pangai.  This  line  of  reef  is  prolonged 
to  the  southward  by  Ngahi  Hakau  Levaleva  and  Hakan  Loa. 

Hakau  Sela  is  a  small  reef  that  dries  at  low  water,  situated  319** 
distant  1,550  yards  from  Tonga  n  Hngstaff. 

Bachel  Patch  is  a  coral  head  with  If  fathoms  water,  300  yards 
eastward  of  Hakau  Sela,  and  lying  1,350  yards  328**  from  Tongan 
flagstaff,  close  to  and  on  the  western  side  of  which  a  small  buoy  is 
moored. 

Pukef eo  is  a  small  reef  awash  detached  from  the  inner  line  of  reef 
alluded  to  above,  marked  on  its  eastern  edge  by  an  iron  staff  and  ball 
painted  red,  and  situated  800  yards  32**  from  Hakau  Sela.  It  may 
be  passed  close  to  on  its  eastern  side. 

Hakau  Mataleingale  is  another  small  reef  awash  detached  from 
the  northeast  edge  of  the  inner  line  of  reefs.  It  has  a  beacon  with 
iron  staff  and  ball  painted  red  on  its  eastern  edge  which  may  be 
passed  within  ino  yards,  and  is  situated  (>50  yards  from  Pnkefeo. 

A  rork  of  3^  fathoms  is  situated  at  about  260  yards  of  the 
beacon  '  n  this  reef. 

Hn.kau  Bool  is  n  small  nn-f  awn-li.  witli  j^houl  water  extending 
from  it  to  a  distiincc  of  from  5U  (o  100  yartls  on  its  souf licastern  and 
western  sides,  situated  550  yards  18^  from  Hakau  Mataleingale.  It 
is  proposed  to  place  a  beMCcm  on  the  reef. 

Fakaamumei  Anchorage  is  f>ff  tlic  northwestern  edge  of  Hakau 
Muikuku  in  16  fathoms,  sand,  witli  the  northern  extreme  of  Lifuka 
Islnnd  iiearing  88^^,  and  the  buoy  on  Mariner  Patch  178'',  distant  000 
yards  from  the  edge  on  the  reef. 

With  westerly  winds  this  is  a  very  undesirable  anchorage,  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  the  wind  from  the  eastward,  it 
is  a  convenient  place  to  anchor  on  arriving  after  sunset,  and  too  late 
to  enter  the  inner  anchorage.  • 

Channel  to  the  inner  anchorage^-^va  Uuikuku  is  the  chan- 
nel from  the  northward  leading  to  the  inner  anchorage  off  Pangai^ 
Depths  of  not  less  than  22  feet  may  be  carried  through  it  to  the 
anchorage,  and  it  is  the  channel  usually  taken.  The  objects  for  fix- 
ing being  at  an  inconvenient  distance,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  vessel 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  bearings,  so  that  the  buoys  and  beacons 
(if  in  place)  constitute  the  safest  guide.  Unless  they  are  in  position 
a  vessel  other  than  of  li«?ht  draft  can  not  prudently  navigate  the 
channel.  On  a  smooth  day  at  hi<r]i  water  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  reefs  at  all.  Vessels  of  heavier  dmft  than  18  feet 
are  not  recommended  to  attempt  to  proceed  to  the  inner  anchorage. 
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IMrectioiLB. — ^Having  ascertained  the  position  of  the  vessel  to  the 
southeastward  of  Hahau  Fakaoai  Tonme  and  having  made  out  the 
Tongan  and  German  flagstaffs  at  Pangai,  steer  to  bring  the  buoy  on 
Mariner  Patch  to  bear  190**  and  pass  to  the  westward  of  it  at  the 
distance  of  100  yards,  altering  course  to  219°,  the  German  flagstaff 
(which  is  the  northern  and  taller  of  the  two  and  shows  above  the  tree 
tops)  will  be  brought  right  ahead  and  in  line  with  a  somewhat  con- 
spicuous tree  behind  it.  This  course  will  lead  1,350  yards  clear  of 
the  edge  of  the  shallow  water  off  the  southwestern  edge  of  Hakau 
Muikuku  and  a  little  more  than  that  distance  clear  of  the  shallow 
water  otf  the  western  edge  of  Hakau  Booi.  The  beacon  on  Hakau 
Matnleingule  will  be  seen  slightly  on  the  starboard  bow  nearly  in  line 
with  Tongan  flagstaff,  and  should  be  passed  at  100  yards  distance, 
on  passing  which  a  course  178**  will  pass  the  same  distance  eastward 
of  Pukefeo  Benson. 

When  the  bhuk  buoy  marking  the  western  edge  of  Kachel  Patch 
bears  200".  steer  to  ])ass  100  yards  wr=:twrird  of  it,  jivoidin^  a  3-fathom 
cornl  head  situated  ;U7°,  distant  250  yards  from  Rachel  Patch.  Whon 
about  100  yards  past  the  buoy,  altering  course  to  190°  will  avoid  a 
8-fathoti)  coial  head  lying  150  yards  235®  frrm  Rachel  Patch,  and 
will  lead  to  the  ancbornge  in  4f  fathoms,  sund.  with  the  German  flag- 
staff V)earing  100°  and  Muikuku  Point  (northwest  point  of  Lifuka 
Island)  bearing  21°. 

Western  channel. — Ava  Tubu  is  the  western  clianjiel  to  the 
inner  anchorage.  It  is  100  yards  wide  between  the  patches  off  the 
north  end  of  Ngahi  hakau  Levaleva  and  those  lying  to  the  south  of 
Ngahi  hakau  Fatafehi,  and  carries  27  feet  water  tlirongh  it.  Ap- 
proacliing  from  the  westward,  the  channel  is  between  Lua  Tula  and 
tlie  patch  southward  of  Hakau  Tuuniu,  which  is  {  mile  wide. 

The  objects  for  fixing  the  vessel  are  somewhat  distant  for  relying 
implicitly  upon  cross  bearings,  and  there  being  no  buoy  to  mark  Lua 
Tula,  caution  is  necessary  in  approaching  it. 

DIrectloius* — Having  passed  about  200  yards  northward  of  Lua 
Tula,  a  ICS®  course  will  lead  to  Buchanan  Reef;  passing  to  the  south 
of  it  at  a  distance  of  100  yards,  alter  course  119®  for  the  black  buoy 
marking  Rachel  Patch;  this  will  lead  about  100  yards  northward  of 
Hakau  Sela,  which  will  be  seen  on  passing  it.  When  within  150 
yards  of  the  buoy,  an  alteration  of  course  to  190®  will  lead  to  the 
anchorage.  There  is  little  or  no  current  inside  the  inner  line  of 
reefs. 

The  best  approach  to  the  inner  anchorage  Is  undoubtedly  by 
Mariner  Patch,  but  the  buoy  marking  this  danger  is  very  small,  and 
in  a  heavy  swell  is  frequently  obscured  by  the  crests  of  rollers  evea 
when  dose  to  the  vesseL  Owing  to  the  exposed  position  and  indis- 
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tinctness  of  the  beacons,  buoys,  etc.,  a  mariner  approaching  this  part 
must  ho  propnred  (o  navigate  entirely  by  eye. 

Keefs  westward  of  1/ifuka.  -Lee  Patcll  is  n  Rmall  shoal  w'\th  'J 
feet  water  on  it  lying  out-ide  the  outer  line  of  reefs  and  shonls  west- 
ward of  Lifuka  Island,  and  is  situated  280°,  distant  3.3  miles  from 
Tonjrnn  fla^^stafT. 

Hakau  Faha  is  awash,  always  breaks,  and  is  800  yards  in  length 
east  and  west,  its  western  end  being  situated  29°,  distant  3^. miles 
from  Luangahu  Islet. 

At  1,800  yards  290"  from  the  western  end  of  Hakau  Faha  there 
is  a  small  shoal  w^th  2|  fathoms  on  it,  and  another  with  3  fathoms 
on  it  i  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  latter. 

Smith  Shoal  is  about  400  yards  in  extent,  with  a  d^pth  of  2 
fathoms.  It  rises  from  deep  water,  and  is  situated  with  Nukubule 
Iskst  bearing  265^,  distant  nearly  4^  miles. 

Esk  Shoals  consist  of  several  coral  patches  with  from  If  to  8 
fathoms  over  them  situated  on  a  bank  1.1  miles  in  length  by  i  mile 
in  width  within  the  10-fathom  limit.  The  bank  rises  from  deep 
water  all  aromid,  and  lies  3^  miles  32**  from  Smith  Shoal. 

LuahokOy  northeastward  of  the  Esk  Shoals,  is  a  small  low  islet, 
covered  with  trees  45  feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  reef  which  extends  , 
i  mile  from  the  islet  on  the  north  side,  lying  254**,  distant  5}  miles 
from  the  north  point  of  Haano  Island. 

Shoal  water  extends  to  a  distance  of  |  mile  southward  of  the  islet. 

Ofolanga,  the  northernmost  in  the  neighborhood,  is  a  low  islet 
covered  with  trees  and  coconuts,  the  tops  of  which  are  80  to  90  feet 
high.  It  is  I  mile  long  north  and  south,  by  half  that  in  breadth, 
with  a  sandy  coastline  and  is  uninhabited.  It  lies  9.1  miles  288* 
from  the  north  point  of  Haano  Island. 

Natives  from  Moungaone  Island  frequently  visit  it  for  fishing  pur- 
poses and  have  erected  huts.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier  reef  en- 
circling a  hifroon.  In  a  33(r  direction  this  barrier  reef  extends  1^ 
miles  from  the  island,  and  about  ^  mile  eiistwaid  and  westward  from 
it.  The  edge  of  the  barrier  reef  is  steep  and  free  from  otllying 
dangers,  except  off  the  southeast  corner,  where  a  shoal  patch  with 
4  fathoms  on  it  lies  250  yards  from  the  reef. 

Buhl  is  a  rock.  20  feet  high,  near  the  western  edge  of  the  reef  sur- 
roundinir  Ofolanga. 

Anchorage. — Southward  of  Ofolanga  the  barrier  reef  forms  a 
slight  indentation  where  anchorage  in  13  fathoms,  sand,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  3.^)0  yards  from  the  reef,  with  the  southwest  extreme  of  the 
island  bearinj;  1^  and  the  southeast  extreme  59". 

This  anchorage  is  protected  from  northerly  and  easterly  winds. 

Landing. — ^There  is  a  break  in  the  reef  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  island  through  which  boats  can  pass,  except  at  low  water. 
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When  there  is  much  swell,  however,  landing  is  fiequenUy  imprac> 
ticable. 

Observation  spot,  the  southeast  comer  of  the  island,  is  in  latitude 
19"  86'  17"  S.  longitude       27'  23"  W. 

Moungaone  Island  lies  2.1  miles  228"  from  Ofolanga  Island,  with 
a  deep  channel  between.  It  is  1  mile  long  by  i  mile  wide,  with  a  rocky 
and  bold  coast  line  with  no  fringing  reef,  except  on  its  southeastern 
side,  where  there  is  a  sandy  beach  fringed  by  a  reef  extending  about 
200  yards  from  the  shore.  The  island  is  flat-topped  and  wooded, 
the  tops  of  the  trees  being  100  feet  high,  and  there  is  a  village  on  its 
southeastern  coast.  Landing  can  only  be  effected  in  fine  weather. 
There  is  no  anchorage,  and  the  100-fathom  line  skirts  the  shore  at 
about  i  mile  distant. 

Eastern  Islands. — ^Foa  is  the  next  island  northward  of  Lifuka^ 
standing  on  the  same  reef,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  gap  SOO  yards 
in  width.  It  is  4  miles  long  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction 
with  an  extreme  breadth  of  1.3  miles,  is  low  and  covered  with  trees, 
the  tops  of  which  are  about  100  feet  high.  A  low  cliff  forms  its 
eastern  coastline,  while  its  westoi-n  side  is  a  sandy  beach  with  rocky 
points.  The  sliorc  reef  on  that  is  much  broken  up,  and  there  are 
several  ofT-lyinf]^  patches  near  the  shore.  There  are  several  villages 
on  the  island,  wliicli  is  thickly  planted  with  coconut  trees. 

Nukunamu  is  a  \ow  wooded  islet  -k  mile  long  north  and  south, 
lying  closi'  tf>  tlu'  northwjud  of  Foa  Island. 

Haano  Inland,  the  iiorihernniost  of  the  three  principal  inlands  of 
the  up.  lies  v  mile  iioitbwnrd  of  Nnkunamu  Islet,  and  is  .'U  miles 
in  length  northwest  and  southeast,  hy  from  ^  to  ^  mile  in  breadth, 
and  is  inhabited.  A  barrier  reef  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily 
follows  the  trend  of  the  eastern  coastline  of  the  chain  of  islands  imm 
Uoleva  Island  northward,  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  nnrrow 
channel.  Northward  of  the  north  end  of  Haano  the  barrier  i*eef 
projects  over  ^  mile.  On  the  western  side  it  becomes  a  l  i  nigin^ 
reef  with  a  broken  and  irregular  edge,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  and  the  20-fathom  line  northward  from  Lifuka  to  Haano 
Island  extends  from  200  to  600  yards  from  the  edge  of  the 
fringing  reef,  affording  suffideot  room  for  anchoring  at  a  few  places 
along  the  coast  under  the  lee,  when  the  ordinary  trade  wind  is  blow- 
ing, but  would  be  unsafe  with  a  westerly  wind. 

Directions. — On  approaching  the  group  from  the  northwestward 
the  three  islands,  Haano,  Foa,  and  Lifuka,  api>ear  as  one  low  line  of 
land  broken  bj  gaps;  if  making  for  Lifuka  anchorage  steer  for  the 
second  gap  from  the  northward. 

Lua  Lafalafa  is  a  coral  bank  about  i  mile  in  extent,  with  from 
4  to  5  fathoms  over  it,  riang  from  deep  water,  lying  to  the  westward 
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of  Hauno  Island,  with  its  center  situated  2^  miles  22C°  from  the 
northern  point  of  that  island. 

Crawshaw  Shoals,  with  to  3  fathoms  over  them,  are  situated 
on  a  coral  bank  rising  from  deep  water  2^  miles  southward  of  Lua 
Lafalafa.  The  bank  betwen  the  lO-fatlioin  limit  is  over  ^  mile 
long  in  a  i-Ki^  and  opposite  direction,  bv  }  mile  in  breachli.  and  the 
southwestern  end  is  situated  347°,  distant  li^  miles  from  the  south- 
western extreme  of  Foa  Island. 

Bethune  Bank. — North-northeastward  of  Haano  Island  there  is  a 
coral  bank  extending  in  a  northerly  direction  for  about  7  miles, 
within  tke  ICH^-f  athom  line.  On  the  southeastern  part  lies  Bethune 
Bank  about  1  mile  in  extent  within  10  fathoms  limits,  with  a  depth 
of  from  7  to  10  fathoms,  its  center  lying  about  5  miles  44**  from  the 
northern  extreme  of  Haano  Island.  At  2  miles  northwestward  of 
Bethune  Bank  there  is  a  bank  with  16  fathoms  least  water. 

On  the  northern  part  of  the  main  bank  there  are  depths  of  12  to  16 
fathoms,  and  2|  miles  westward  there  is  another  small  bank  with  18 
fathoms  over  it  with  deep  water  around. 

Falcon  Bank.— Between  Haano  Island  and  the  Va\'au  Group 
there  are  a  succession  of  banks  separated  by  deep  water.  Falcon 
Bank  lies  22  miles  27*  from  Haano  Island,  and  is  4  miles  in  length 
east  and  west  by  about  the  same  in  width.  Soundings  of  7  to  9 
fathoms  were  obtained  upon  it,  but  it  was  not  exhaustively  examined, 
and  there  was  every  appearance  of  shoaler  water  upon  it. 

Disney  Seef,  with  a  depth  of  2^  fathoms,  which  breaks  when 
there  is  any  swell,  lies  about  2  miles  northeastward  of  Falcon  Bank* 
Both  are  steep-to. 

Hakaufussi  is  n  '^nnd  ray  5  feet  high,  situated  about  17  miles 
northward  of  Disney  Reef.  It  is  encircled  by  reef  and  foul  ground 
that  usually  breaks  to  a  distance  of  over  ^  mile  on  its  northern  and 
eastern  sides.    Landing  can  only  be  effected  in  very  fine  weather. 

Cpmpion  Breakers. — At  ^  niiles  221°  from  Hakaufussi  there  is  a 
sbonl  1  mile  in  extnit  upon  which  tlie  sea  lireaks  even  in  fine  weather, 
and  shoal  water  extends  2  miles  westward  of  the  breakers.  At  4 
miles  sonthward  of  Tlakaufussi  there  is  a  shoal  over  1  mile  in  extent 
with  from  7  to  0  fathoms  over  it. 

Banks  and  islets,  as  charted,  lie  Ix'twcon  Hakaufussi  and  the  east  " 
extreme  of  Vavua.  in  ni  ihe  edge  of  the  lOO-fatlioni  line. 

Akkumanes  Bank  extends  in  a  southeily  direction  for  14  miles 
from  Hakaufus.si,  and  its  western  dege  within  the  100-fathoni  limits 
is  very  irregular  in  shape.  It  is  separated  from  the  bank  upon  which 
Disn^  Beef  stands  by  a  deep  channel  1|  miles  wide.  The  general 
depths  on  the  bank  range  from  25  to  85  fathoms,  but  along  its  south* 
eastern  edge  there  are  depths  of  12  to  14  fathoms.   On  the  east* 
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going  (or  flood)  streaiii  there  are  tide  rips  and  overfalls  on  the 
shoalcr  parts  of  the  bank. 

Tidal  streams.— Between  Haapai  and  A'avau  the  general  result 
of  a  large  number  of  observations  made  while  the  ship  was  at  anchor 
on  different  parts  of  the  banks  during  the  survey  tends  to  show  that  at 
springs  the  easterly  stream  begins  to  make  about  1^  hours  before  high 
water  by  the  shore  and  rtins  till  about  4  hours  after  high  water,  lie 
direction  Taries  from  east-southeast  to  north'uortiieast,  attaining  its 
maximum  strength  of  from  1|  to  If  knots  at  northeast,  gradually 
changing  its  direction  to  the  northward.  The  westerly  stream  begins 
to  make  from  4  to  5  hours  after  high  water,  its  direction  ranging 
from  northwest  to  southwest,  with  a  strength  of  from     to  2  knots. 

The  tidal  streams  are,  however,  liable  to  considerable  variation, 
both  in  force  and  direction,  and  also  in  the  time  for  turning,  and  the 
foregoing  can  only  be  taken  as  a  froneral  guUh.  Sometimes  the  east- 
erly stream  does  not  begin  to  maKo  until  nearly  high- water,  but  it 
seldom  runs  for  a  longer  period  than  4  hours  after  high  water. 

Toward  noaps  the  easterly  stream  is  frequently  very  faint  and 
iregnilar  in  its  time  of  turning,  and  the  westerly  streams  then  pre- 
dominate (hrouirhout  the  day.  Occasionally,  however,  the  easterly 
stream  has  been  fnnrd  to  run  for  as  lonj;  as  4S  hours  without  inter- 
mission. Little  ciei)en(ience  can,  therefore,  be  placed  on  tidal  streams 
in  anv  pnrt  of  the  group. 

Tofua  Island,  situated  westward  of  Haapai  Group  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  channel  15  miles  wide,  is  an  active  volcano  and 
appears  flat-topped  from  the  sea.  It  is  5}  miles  long  in  a  north  and 
south  direction  by  3f  miles  broad,  with  steep,  bold  coast  line  almost 
throughout.  The  hills,  from  1,500  to  1,045  feet  in  heifrht.  rise  steeply 
from  the  coast  except  on  the  northwest  side,  where  the  slope  is  more 
gradual,  forming  the  walls  of  a  large  crater  which  occupies  the 
center  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable 
fresh-water  lake.  Smoke  was  seen  in  1898  -to  be  issuing  fnrni  a  vent 
at  the  northwest  end  of  the  lake. 

On  the  south  and  southwest  sides  the  hills  are  wooded  to  the  sum- 
mit, but  tiie  northern  and  northeastern  slopes  are  barren  and  wooded 
only  in  the  ravines.  Ck>conut  trees  were  seen  to  be  growing  on  the 
lower  dopes.  There  is  a  village  somewhere  on  the  northeast  side 
high  up  on  the  hill,  but  it  is  hidden  by  trees  from  seaward.  The 
island  is  steep-to  around,  and  there  is  no  anchorage.  Landing  may 
be  nffected  in  fine  weather  on  the  north  side. 

Kao  Island  lies  to  the  north  of  Tofua.  separated  from  it  by  a  deep 
and  clear  channel  nearly  2  miles  in  width.  It  is  2}  miles  long  nosfli 
and  south  by  1^  miles  wide,  and  rises  in  the  center  to  a  magnificent 
peak  3,380  feet  high,  which  appears  as  an  almost  perfect  cone  from 
every  direction. 
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Its  lower  slopes  ;ire  wooded,  the  upper  part  barren  except  in  the 
ra%ines  which  score  the  mountain  side  deeply  in  places.  There  is  an 
extinct  crater  on  the  northern  side  near  the  summit  and  another  on 
the  southern  si  do  in  which  fresh  water  lodges.  This  is  the  only  water 
to  be  found  on  the  island,  which  is  uninhabited. 

Tiandin«j  can  be  effected  only  in  very  fine  wenther.  the  most  promis- 
ing spot  appear?  to  be  on  the  northwest  coast,  i  he  coast  line  is  rocky^ 
and  bold  in  many  places,  and  is  steep-to  all  around,  with  no  anchor- 
age off  it. 

At  1\  miles  northward  of  the  island  there  is  a  rock  3  feet  high  witl. 
depths  of  14  to  15  fathoms  i  mile  northwestward  of  it;  the  100- 
fathom  line  passes  1  mile  northward  of  the  rock. 

Metis  Shoal. — In  1886  this  was  reported  as  an  island  150  feet  in 
height.  It  was  in  1898  a  small  shoal  with  about  2  fathoms  water  over 
it,  and  tipon  which  the  sea  breaks  occBsioaallj,  situated  between  Kao 
and  Late  Islands  with  the  latter  bearing  26®,  distant  26|  miles. 

There  are  shoal  patches  which  were  not  examined,  but  with  prob- 
ably 4  or  5  fathoms  over  them  (and  perhaps  less)  lying  about  1| 
miles  northward  and  northwestward  from  the  spot  that  breaks. 
These  shoals  rise  abruptly  from  deep  water. 

Home  Beef  is  small  and  lies  nearly  midway  between  Metis  Shoat 
and  Late  Island,  having  a  depth  of  about  1  or  2  fathoms  oyer  it« 
upon  which  the  sea  frequently  breaks.  It  is  situated  with  Late  Islan<i 
bearing  '>'2".  distant  13  miles. 

Late  Island,  situated  about  28  miles  ^vostward  of  the  Vavatt 
Group  is  high  and  volcanic.  The  peak,  1,700  feet4iigh,is  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  island  from  which  the  hillsides  slope  gradually  to  the  sea. 
This  island  is  about  9  miles  in  circumference  and  visible  at  a  distance 
of  50  miles  in  very  clear  weather. 

From  the  .south  side  round  bv  east  to  the  northwestward  it  is  bare 
arul  rugged  with  deep  fissures  about  one-third  down  fi' m  the  crater; 
below  the  fissures  a  quantity  of  scrub  grows.  The  remaining  portioii 
is  well  wooded,  showing  a  few  patches  of  coconut  trees  and  large 
quantities  of  iron  wood. 

The  landing  phice  is  vn  the  north  side  in  a  small  indentation  of  the 
coast,  but  it  is  not  good  ;  the  boat  has  to  lie  along-ide  the  rock  and  the 
opportunity  seized  to  jump  on  shore.  Wild  pigs  and  pigeons  abound 
in  the  bush,  and  from  the  hollow  stems  of  the  coconut  trees  a  small 
quantity  of  rain  water  is  obtainable.  There  are  no  inhabitants,  but 
natives  of  Vavau  occasionally  visit  the  island  to  collect  coconuts  and 
bananas,  which  are  cultivated. 

On  the  east  coast  there  is  a  second  crater,  now  inactive,  which  has 
been  reported  to  be  oval  in  shape,  the  inner  sides  rising  perpendic- 
ularly from  a  small  flat  ledge,  surrounding  a  lake,  whose  depth  and 
quality  there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  large  crater  is  im- 
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mediately  below  the  pe;ik.  and  a  small  jet  of  vaporou^-lookmg  smoke 
was  seen  issuing  from  its  sides. 

There  is  a  shelf  running  off  the  north  side  of  the  island,  upon 
which  anchorage  in  15  fathoms,  sand  and  stone,  may  be  obtained  at 
670  jards  from  the  coast,  with  the  peak  bearing  173°. 

There  are  no  offlying  dangei*s,  and  the  coast,  which  is  bold,  appeavB 
to  be  steep-to  within  a  very  short  distance. 

The  swell  and  tide  rips  meeting  opposite  squalls  of  wind  from  off 
the  island  gives  strong  resemblance  to  breakers. 

Except  on  the  northern  side,  where  it  projects  further,  the  100- 
fathom  line  encircles  the  island  at  the  distance  of  about  i  mile. 

Vavau  Gh:oup  consists  of  the  large  island  Vavau  and  numerous 
smaller  islamls  extcndin*?  north-northeast  and  opposite  dii  ci  tion  for 

18  miles  and  19  miles  broad.   The  north  side  is  high  and  steep-to, 

but  to  the  southward  there  are  many  oiitlyinp  rcofs  and  small  low 
islets.  The  water  is  vei  y  deep  throughout  the  group  and  anchorages 
are  few  and  indifTerent, 

Vavau  Island  is  the  principal  island  of  the  frroup.    It  is  nearly 
miles  in  length  east  and  west,  with  an  extreme  breadth  frcnn  north 
to  south  of  6|  miles,  and  is  very  irregular  in  shape  on  its  soutlieru 
side. 

The  northwest,  north,  and  noitiieast  coasts  are  bounded  by  cliffs 
from  000  to  200  feet  high,  the  face  of  which  is  generally  covered  with 
vegetation,  with  landslips  here  and  there  showing  in  large  white 
patches,  ami  there  is  no  fi  luging  reef  except  around  the  small  in- 
dentations on  the  noi'theast  coast. 

The  island  is  of  upraised  coral  formation,  presenting  a  remarkable 
appearance  from  the  westward,  the  northwestern  side  being  culti- 
vated up  to  a  height  of  670  feet  and  slopes  to  the  southeastward. 
There  is  a  conspicuous  flat-topped  hill,  named  Moungalafa,  610  feet 
high,  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  island,  the  top  of  which  falls  steeply 
on  all  sides  showing  as  a  prominent  feature,  and  Talau  is  another 
conspicuous  hill,  visible  from  the  southward,  430  feet  high«  and 
occupying  the  western  end  of  a  promontory  westward  of  Keiafu 
anchorage. 

To  the  northeast  of  Moungalafa  lies  Ano  Lagoon,  shallow  at  its 
eastern  end,  but  very  deep  at  the  western  end.  Ducks  are  plentiful. 
Numerous  villages  are  scattered  over  the  island,  connected  by  turf 
roads,  nnd  a  road  runs  around  the  northern  coast  along  the  edge  of 
the  cliffs  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way. 

The  population  of  the  whole  group  is  estimated  at  3.500,  of  whom 
the  greater  number  are  resident  on  Vavau,  and  the  remainder  are 
distributed  amongst  the  other  larger  islands. 

Labor  is  dillicult  to  rhtnin:  the  natives  will  not  work  under  $1  a 
day.  The  traders  imp(u-t  labor  from  other  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
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The  island  is  covered  with  thick  bush  and  coconut  trees,  with 
numerous  patches  of  land  under  cultivation;  also  orange  and  lemon 

trees. 

Aspect. — When  approacliing  the  group  from  the  southward  Fatu 
Manga  Islet  will  be  seen  in  the  foreground,  an  l  iieyond  it  Ilunga, 
Kalau.  and  Fofoa  appearing  us  one  island,  tenniiiating  to  the  west- 
ward in  a  bluff  headland,  with  a  second  bluff  showing  a  short  distance 
to  the  right  of  it.  Further  to  the  right  the  high  land  of  Vavau  will 
be  distinguished,  also  tenninatiiig  to  the  westward  in  a  high  bluff, 
and  in  front  the  well-defined,  table-topped  hill  Moimgalafa  shows 
higher  than  the  more  distant  flat-topped  land  behind.  Further  to  the 
eastward  the  land  becomes  fainter  and  lower  as  it  recedes  in  the  dis- 
tance. Talau  Hill,  near  Neiafu  anchorage,  is  readily  distinguishable, 
showing  prominently  against  and  higher  than  the  fainter  land  be- 
hind, in  front  of  which  Kapa  Island  will  be  seen,  showing  flat  and 
featureless,  except  for  a  slight  conical  elevation,  Mount  Teidna,  near 
the  rigl^t  liand  part  of  it. 

Fata  Point  is  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Vavau,  immediately 
undernenth  Moungalafn  Hill.  A  ledge  of  rock  extends  westward 
from  the  point  for  350  yards  and  therefore  it  can  not  be  rounded 
closely. 

Port  Refuge  is  a  slight  indentation  on  the  western  ooast  of  Vavau 
about  1  mile  northward  of  Fata.  It  is  fully  exposed  to  the  westward, 
and  the  watei-  is  too  deep  to  afford  convenient  anchorage.  At  300 
yards  from  the  jxiint  ou  the  northern  side  of  Port  Kefuge  is  Fotula 
Rock.  ^5  f(M't  hifrh. 

Muitoulo  is  the  bold  headland  forming  the  western  end  of  Vavau, 
C>1.">  feet  high,  and  strep-to.  There  is  a  conspicuous  white  patch  on 
the  cliff  to  the  southward  of  it.  and  the  highest  part  of  the  island 
lies  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward. 

Houmafakalele,  the  northwest  extreme  of  Vavau,  projects  in  a 
high,  narrow  promontory  370  feet  high,  falling  in  a  steep  cliff  from 
the  higher  land  immediately  behind  it.  It  lies  49  ,  distant  4^  miles 
from  Muitoulo,  the  high,  bold  coast  between  forming  Vaiutukakau 
Bay,  1  mile  deep.  In  this  bay  anchorage  in  20  fathoms  may  be  ob- 
tained at  I  mile  from  the  shore,  but  when  blowing  f redi,  violent  gusts 
sweep  down  from  the  highland  above  from  diflerent  directions. 

MatnklTifaa. — From  Houmafakalele  a  bold  coast  trends  east- 
northeastward  for  If  miles  to  Matakiniua,  a  grassy  knoll  550  feet 
high  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  from  which  a  fine  all-around  view  is 
obtained,  and  from  thence  it  trends  eastward  with  a  few  minor  in- 
dentations for  about  2|  miles  to  Matautoliki,  the  north  point  of  the 
island,  under  which  there  is  a  remarkable  conical  white  patch  on 
the  cliff  just  above  the  sea. 
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Coast. — Frora  Matautuliki  the  cliffs  generally  decrease  in  heij^ht 
and  the  coast  takes  an  easterly  direction  for  ^  miles  to  Xukumalolo, 
the  southeastern  point  of  the  island,  forming  iwo  small  bays,  the 
heads  of  which  are  fringed  with  reef.  The  20-fathom  line  skirta 
them  a  sufficient  distance  to  give  room  for  anchoring,  but,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  eastward,  and  the  bottom  rocky,  they  are  useless  for 
anchorage  purposes,  and  they  were  not  doeely  examined. 

From  Nuknmalolo  the  coast,  with  several  deep  bights,  and  fronted 
by  numerous  small  islets,  takes  a  southwesterly  direction  for  5  miles 
to  Ahanga  Passage,  an  opening  about  60  yards  broad  separating 
Yavau  from  Fangai  Motu,  across  which  reef  extends  and  can  only  be 
used  by  boats  near  high  water.  This  opening  is  at  the  head  of  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  stands  the  town  of 
Neiafu. 

TTeiafu,  situated  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Vavau,  1  mile  eastward 
of  Talau  Hill,  is  the  port  of  call  in  the  Vavau  group  for  the  mail 
steamers,  which  call  here  from  Sydney  every  four  weeks.  The  gover* 
nor  of  the  group  resides  here,  and  it  is  the  headquarters  of  some  Eng- 
lish and  Oermnn  trading  firms.  The  Government  offices  are  doee  to 
the  Irtndinsj  place. 

Position. ^ — Thv  ol>  vntKm  spot  at  the  Tongan  flagstaff  is  in  lati^ 
tude  18"  39'  0"  S.,  loii^itude  173^  59'  14"  W. 

Wharf. — ^There  is  :i  finix]  wharf  which  vessels  of  18  feet  draft  can 
go  alonprside.  but  it  is  necosarv  to  drop  an  anchor  hy  which  to  haul 
off  and  a  kedgre  from  the  (luartcr  to  l\eep  the  stern  from  tailinp:  too 
far  in,  as  the  wharf  hnrdly  projects  sufficiently  for  a  long  vessel 
without  that  precaution,  the  bottom  being  very  uneven  Avestward  of 
the  wharf,  with  several  lumps  of  coral  stickin<r  up  through  tlie  sand. 
In  going  alongside  an«l  hauling  off  it  is  nec*\ssary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  existence  of  a  rock  with  2  fathoms  water  on  it  at  25  yards  south- 
east from  the  end  of  the  wharf. 

A  red  light  is  shown  at  night  from  the  southwest  comer  of  ths 
wharf. 

Supplies. — ^The  coimtry  affords  plenty  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Oranges  and  lemons  are  in  great  .abundance;  pineapples,  yams, 
bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  and  taro  are  all  under  cultivation;  coco* 
nuts  are  grown  on  the  islands.  Water  in  wells  is  scaree  and  indiffer- 
ent; water  has  to  be  collected  and  stored  in  tanks. 

GoaL — "So  coal  is  to  be  obtained. 

Exports. — ^The  principal  Items  of  exports  are  copra,  oranges, 
pines,  and  bananas. 

Neii^fu  Harbor,  between  the  northeast  coast  of  Pangai  Motu  and 
the  southwest  coast  of  Vavau.  is  landlocked,  but  the  holding  ground 
is  indifferent  and  the  general  depth  of  water,  25  to  29  fathoms,  is 
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too  great  for  convenience.  From  the  tuw  u  of  Neiafu  the  coast  trends 
westwMi  d  f(»r  nearly  \  mile  to  Kilikili  Point,  which  is  steep-to  within 
oO  or  no  yards  and  iij)f)n  which  there  are  two  leading  beacons,  18 
feet  high  and  painted  white. 

Westward  of  Kilikili  the  coast  forms  a  bight  to  the  northward, 
fringed  with  reef,  and  then  taking  a  southwesterly  direction  forms 
the  promontory  on  which  Talan  Hill  stands.  Immediately  to  the 
westward  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  bight  there  are  two  white  bea* 
cons  18  feet  high,  290^  and  110^  from  each  other,  for  leading  to  the 
anchorage.  At  i  mile  southeastward  of  the  wharf  at  Neiafu  there 
is  a  conspicuous  Roman  Catholic  church  (witii  spire  and  cross  on 
top  on  its  southeastern  end),  built  on  rising  ground  just  above  the 
coast,  with  a  white  beacon  immediately  underneath  it  on  the  shore, 
which  beacon  is  in  the  same  line  as  the  Talau  beacons. 

Harbor  limits.— Two  small  white  beacons  (staff  and  diamond), 
one  on  the  southern  extreme  of  Talau  Promontory  and  the  other 
on  the  northwest  con^t  of  Pangai  Motu,  1,350  yards  southwestward 
of  ^ruitafnna  Point,  mar  k  tlie  limits  of  the  harbor. 

Tides. — It  is  liigh  water,  full  and  change,  at  7h.  5m.;  springs  rise 
5  feet,  neaps  rise  8|  feet. 

Two  tides  of  unequal  range  occur  in  the  24  hours  in  the  foUow- 
in^x  order:  Highest  hiph  water.  lowo>;t  low  water,  lesser  hip:h  water, 
higher  low  water,  except  during  two  days  at  neaps,  when  the  se- 
quence is  irregular. 

Wlien  the  sun  is  in  north  declination  the  liij:fhest  tide  of  the  day 
occui-b  between  midnifiht  and  noon,  and  in  south  declinnticn  the 
highest  tide  cccurs  between  noon  and  midnight.  The  sonndiiiL:  arc 
rediK  ('(I  to  a  datum  11  feet  6  inches  below  the  top  of  the  lloormg 
of  the  wharf. 

Muitafuna  Point  is  a  sandy  point  at  the  north  extreme  of  Pangai 
]Mu(.u  Island,  whieh  must  be  rounded  to  approach  Neiafu  anchorage. 
A  shoal  spit  with  three  fathoms  at  its  extremity  projects  in  a  01"^ 
direction  from  the  point,  to  a  distance  of  over  200  yards  from  the 
shore,  leaving  a  channel  100  yards  wide  between  it  and  Kilikili 
Point.  Westward  of  Muitafuna  Point  shoal  water  also  extends  over 
200  yards  from  the  shore. 

Light. — From  a  concrete  pile  beacon  erected  in  a  depth  of  19  feet 
on  the  e2Etremity  of  the  spit  extending  northward  from  this  point, 
is  exhibited  a  fixed  green  beacon  light,  eleyated  5  feet,  and  Tisible 
from  a  distance  of  about  5  miles. 

Vessels  of  heavy  draft  should  not  dosely  approach  this  beacon. 

Qalloway  Bock,  with  8  fathoms  water  over  it,  is  a  small  coral 
head  situated  870  yards  SKM®  from  Mmtafuna  Point  and  160  yards 
from  the  Talau  shore.  A  rocky  ledge  with  6  to  8  fathoms  over  it 
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Iiere  stretches  right  across  the  channel,  and  the  beaoons  on  Kilikili 
Point  must  be  kept  in  line  while  crossing  it,  which  leads  75  yards 
southeastward  of  GaUoway  Bock. 

Buoy.— A  white  conical  buoy  is  established  in  a  position  50  yards 
southward  of  the  eaetern  bend  of  this  rock. 

Shoal. — A  shoal  of  5  fathoms  is  situated  about  130  yards  south- 
ward of  the  eastern  head  of  Galloway  Rock,  on  the  line  of  Kilikili 
leading  beacons. 

Talua  Hill.^ — The  promontorj^  1  mile  westward  of  Xeiafu  ri«?of;  to 
a  conspicuous  flat-topped  wooded  summit,  430  feet  high,  falling 
steeply  on  all  sides,  with  a  slight  depression  in  the  center,  and  a  single 
trco  higher  than  thoso  snrroimrlinp  it.  near  it's  eastern  end.  The 
coast  line  of  tlic  j)r(  mf»ntnry  is  bnld  with  no  frinfjinp  reef,  but  shoal 
water  extends  to  a  distance  of  lOO  yards  to  the  southward. 

Northward  of  Talua,  a  narrow  nvm  of  the  sea  extends  '2h  miles 
inland,  along  the  western  shore  of  which  trends  a  ridge  of  hills:  one 
of  them.  Knfoa,  42(*  feet  high,  is  conspicuous  by  being  crowned  by  a 
large  cliinii*  of  easuarinn  trees. 

Teleki  Point.— From  Fata,  the  southwestern  point  of  Vavau 
Islanil,  a  rocky  coast  with  low  cliflfs  trends  89°  for  1  mile  and  thence 
northeast  for  iniles  to  Teleki  Point,  forniini^  the  noithei'n  side  of 
the  chaniu'l  leading:  to  N'eiafn  ilarbor.  A  narrow  fringe  of  reef 
borders  the  point,  which  is  steep-to  within  a  .short  distance. 

Jetty. — Tuanuku  is  a  village  nearly  1  mile  southwestward  from 
Teleki  Point.  The  trading  companies  have  erected  ^orehouses  and 
other  buildings,  which  are  conspicuous  on  the  rising  ground  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast,  and  have  built  a  stone  jetty  alongside  which 
small  craft  can  lie.  A  mooring  buoy  is  laid  down  in  20  fathoms 
water  at  3dO  yards  88^  from  the  jetty  for  the  convenience  of  their 
trading  vessels.  Ano,  a  shallow,  bracldsh  lagoon  upward  of  1  mile  in 
length,  where  duck  may  be  shot,  extends  behind  the  village  in  a 
northwesterly  direction. 

Lotunta  is  a  small  wooded  islet,  90  feet  high,  lying  250  yards  off 
the  northwest  coast  of  Pangai  Motu,  and  situated  I  mile  122 from 
Teleki  Point.  A  narrow  fringe  of  reef  and  shoal  water  extends  from 
50  to  100  yards  from  the  islet  on  its  northern  and  western  sides. 

Otttngakl  is  an  island  about  li  miles  long  north  and  south,  narrow 
and  wooded,  rising  near  its  southern  end  to  a  summit  290  feet  high. 
It  lies  immediately  westward  of  Pangai  Motu  and  connected  with  it 
by  a  reef.  Its  northern  point.  Hikutamole,  lies  over  J  mile  south- 
ward of  Teleki  Point,  and  is  a  sandy  beach  off  which  rocks  and  foul 
ground  exteml  about  100  yards.  The  northwestern  and  northern 
coasts  form  the  southern  side  of  the  channel  leading  to  Xeiafu 
aric  liorncfe.  Keef  proje<*t.*i  from  its  western  extreme  to  a  distance  of 
about  200  yards. 
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IMreetioxis  for  approaehing  Keiafu  Harbor.— Pasamg  Fata, 
the  southwestern  point  of  Vavau,  and  keeping  in  mid-channel,  when 
Talau  opens  out,  steer  for  it  on  a  55^  bearing,  passing  300  yards 
northward  of  Lotuma  Islet;  the  white  leading  beacons  on  KiliMli 
Point  will  be  seen  in  line  bearing  66°.  This  leading  mark  leads  in 
mid-channel  over  the  rocky  bar  between  Talau  and  Pangai  Motu, 
and  nearly  100  yards  southeastward  of  Galloway  Rock.  Easing 
speed  in  sufficient  time  on  account  of  the  sharp  turn,  when  Muita* 
funa  Point  is  abeam,  the  course  may  gradually  be  altered  to  the 
eastward  to  round  the  shoal  spit  projecting  to  the  northeastward 
ironk  that  point,  bringing  the  two  beacons  under  Talau  Hill  in  line 
astern,  bearing  -200  %  which  mark  clears  the  shoal  spit  and  leads  up  to 
the  anchorage  oil  Neiafu  in  18  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  with  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  bearing  100°  and  the  western  end  of  the 
wharf  bearing  21°. 

Kapa  Island  is  inhabited  and  is  3  miles  in  length  northwest  and 
southeast,  lying  over  I  mile  southward  from  Otungaki.  Its  northern 
portion  forms  a  narrow  peninsula,  the  northwest  end  of  which  is 
situated  |  mile  hoiitheast  from  Fata  Point.  The  southern  part  of 
the  island  is  1  mile  in  breadth,  high,  and  densely  wooded. 

Its  nio>t  |)rcminent  featiire  is  Mount  Teisina,  near  its  southern 
end,  which  shows  as  a  good  sunmiit  froni  most  directions;  it  is  315 
feet  hi«2;h,  partially  cleared,  and  is  crowned  by  a  large  casuarina 
tree.  Westward  of  that  summit  the  land  is  rather  higher  and  flat 
topped,  falling  to  the  westward  in  a  steep  shoulder  just  above  the 
coast. 

To  the  northward  the  land  falls  to  220  feet  in  height.  The  coast 
line  is  bc<ld  throughout,  broken  by  a  few  sandy  beaches,  and  the 
southwest  coast  is  fronted  by  detached  patches  of  reef  extending  i 
mile  from  the  shore. 

On  its  western  side  the  coast  forms  Port  Maurelle,  but  it  is  too 
confined  and  the  water  too  deep  to  be  recommended  as  an  anchorage. 
There  is  a  large  cave  near  the  northwest  end  of  the  island,  into  which 
a  boat  can  enter. 

Xala  is  a  small  wooded  islet  lying  southward  of  Otungaki  and 
midway  between  that  island,  and  the  northeast  cost  of  Kapa.  Rocks 
and  foul  ground  extend  right  across  between  the  islands,  but  there  is 
a  boat  passage  southward  of  Mala. 

▲nohorage  between  Ottmgaki  and  the  northern  portion  of  Kapa 
may  be  obtained  in  20  fathoms,  sand  and  coral  bottom,  with  the 
southwestern  extreme  of  Mala  in  line  with  the  southwestern  extreme 
of  Lnutala  bearing  141'',  and  the  western  extreme  of  Otungaki  bear- 
ing 16*^.  The  water  shoals  very  suddenly  along  the  edge  of  the  foul 
ground  above  mentioned,  so  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  anchor- 
ing near  its  edge  in  the  hope  of  getting  better  anchorage  water. 
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This  anchorage  is  specially  convemeDt  on  makmg  the  group  too 
late  in  the  day  to  proceed  through  the  narrow  channel  to  Neiafa 
Harhor  before  dark.  The  bottom  is  rocky,  and  it  is  said  that  several 
anchors  have  bfen  lost  there  at  various  times,  but  the  same  is  prob- 
ably true  of  any  part  of  the  group.  In  bad  weather  from  the  south- 
eastward it  is  protected  from  all  sea  or  swell,  and  the  wind  is  steady 
in  direction,  being  uninfluenced  by  the  land. 

Nua  PapUf  lying  1^  miles  westward  of  Kapa  Island,  extends  from 
its  northern  extreme  in  a  southwesterly  direction  for  2  milof^,  and  in 
a  south  by  east  direction  for  1^  mile?;  and  is  nowhere  nnich  more 
than  \  mile  in  width.  Tt  is  flat-topped  and  wooded,  from  210  feet  to 
80  feet  in  height,  iukI  i<  inli  ii  ited.  The  coastline  is  mostly  bold  and 
stecp-to,  except  on  the  soiiihern  side,  where  there  arc  some  sandy 
beaches  fronted  1)V  reef.  A  narrow  llat-topped  woode*!  ish^t.  Kitn, 
200  feet  hicli.  with  precipitous  sides,  extends  from  100  yards  to  TOO 
yards  northward  from  the  north  extreme  of  the  island.  Between 
Nua  Papu  and  Kapa  there  are  two  high  flat-topped  islands  also  with 
precipitoiis  sides  and  steep-to. 

Vakaeitu  lies  600  yards  southward  of  the  southwest  extreme  of 
Nua  Papu,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  reef.  The  western  coast  line, 
which  is  bold,  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  for  f  mile,  and  then 
the  coast  turns  abruptly  to  the  eastward  for  about  the  same  distance. 
The  island  is  narrow,  155  feet  high  and  wooded,  with  a  village  near 
41  sandy  bank  on  the  northeast  coast  At  400  yards  eastward  of  the 
island,  and  coniiected  with  it  by  a  reef,  there  is  another  small  ishind 
180  feet  high. 

Ovaka  Maud,  1|  miles  long  in  an  east-northeast  and  opposite 
direction,  lying  to  the  southward  of  Vakaeitu,  and  with  a  deep  chan- 
nel between  them,  is  steep-to  and  bold  at  its  western  end,  wooded, 
flat-topped,  and  190  feet  high*  A  reef  extends  for  2}  miles  to  the 
eastwarid  with  some  rocks  and  islets  upon  it 

Anchorage.— Between  Vakaeitu  and  Ovaka  Islands  the  water  is 
deep,  but  anchorage  in  29  fathoms,  sand  and  coral  bottom,  may  be 
•obtained  with  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ovaka  bearing  156^,  and  the 
western  extremity  249^  opposite  a  slight  indentation  in  the  coast  in 
T\  hich  there  is  a  village. 

Muomua  is  a  small  wooded  island,  135  feet  high,  with  bold  coast 
line,  and  steep-to,  lying  l.n.'iO  yards  south-southwest  from  the  soutli- 
western  end  of  Ovaka  Island. 

Fan^rasito  is  a  small  locky  islet,  00  feet  high,  lying  070  yards  173* 
from  ISr^mmiTn,  nnd  is  steep-to. 

Hunga,  Kalau,  and  Fofoa,  separated  by  openings  only  HO  to  lOO 
yaids  wide,  thus  forminir  practically  one  island,  are  situated  to  the 
northwestward  of  Nua  papu  and  Vaknoitn  Islands,  and  taken  to- 
gether  extend  3|  miles  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  north- 
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east  point  of  Hunga  Island.  Hunga  is  much  the  largest  of  the 
three,  the  other  two  merely  forming  the  continuation  of  the  south- 
west coast  of  that  island. 

Fofoa  terminates  at  its  southwestern  extremity  in  a  prominent 
wooded  bluff  805  feet  high,  and  at  i  mile  to  the  northward  of  it 
Kalau  also  terminates  at  its  southern  end  in  a  high  bluff.  Eastward 
of  tiie  two  latter  islands,  and  between  them  and  an  arm  of  Hunga 
Island,  which  projects  to  the  southward,  a  sheet  of  water  is  nearly 
encircled  by  them  with  depths  of  over  20  fathoms  in  it,  but  the  nar- 
row openings  between  the  islands  are  barred  by  reef. 

The  villages  on  Hunga  Island  stand  near  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern shores  of  this  sheet  of  water. 

The  northwestern  coast  of  Hunga  is  convex  in  shape  and  rocky, 
falling  in  steep  cliffs  and  bold  headlands,  from  220  to  245  feet  high. 
The  20-fathom  line  projects  over  ^  mile  from  the  shore  in  places. 
The  extreme  breadth  of  the  islands  is  J  mile  near  the  center,  taper* 
ing  toward  the  northeastern  extreme,  which  is  bold  and  steep-to. 

The  eastern  coast  is  cotk  rvc.  forming  a  deep  hi^rht,  in  the  center 
of  whicli  at  670  yards  from  tlio  ^liore  is  situated  Luamoko  Ishind, 
230  feet  high,  small,  wooded,  flat  topped,  having  precipitous  sides 
with  a  narrow  fringe  of  reef  on  its  eastern  side,  and  steep-to. 

Luafatu  and  Tuungasika  are  two  small,  flat-topped,  high  islands 
situated  80°,  distant  4  mile,  and  61°,  distant  1  mile,  respectiv^y, 
from  the  northeast  extreme  of  Hunga.  They  fali  precipitously  on  all 
sides,  and  are  steep-to. 

The  west  point  of  this  island  is  a  bare  cliff  which,  when  seen  from 
the  southwestward,  resembles  a  sail. 

Faili  Ava,  between  Hunj;a  and  Vavau,  is  a  deep  and  clear  channel 
from  the  northwestward,  on  which  are  Luafatu  and  Tuungasiki 
Islands,  which  may  be  passed  dose-to.  A  white  patch  on  the  cliff  on 
the  western  coast  of  VaTau  is  very  noticeable  in  this  channel,  and 
also  another  smaller  patch  on  tiie  northwest  of  Hunga  Iriand.  It  is 
the  approach  from*  the  northwestward  to  Neiafu  Harbor. 

FOeUfoka  is  the  southwestemmost  of  the  islands  off  the  southwest 
end  of  Hunga  Island.  It  is  nearly  \  mile  in  extent,  wooded,  and 
125  feet  high,  and  connected  with  Fofoa  Island  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  reef,  on  the  western  side  of  which  is  a  small  low  rocky  islet. 
Close  to  the  eastward  of  Foelifuka  is  another  small  wooded  islet, 
125  feet  high.  Between  Foelifuka  and  Hunga  Island  the  space  is' 
occupied  by  detached  patches  of  reef  and  foul  ground. 

Tefito  Kaka  is  a  rock  about  4  feet  above  high  water,  l3dng  1,400 
yards  212®  from  Foelifuka,  and  standing  on  the  bank  which  extends 
to  the  southward  from  that  islet  for  1^  miles  within  the  20-fathom 
limit.  Near  the  southern  edge  of  this  bank  there  is  a  small  patch 
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with  9  fathoms  over  it.  Between  Tofito  Maka  and  Foelifuka  the 
soundings  are  irregular  and  vessels  should  not  pass  between  them. 

Fotuaika  Mamaha  is  a  small  coral  patch,  with  n  depth  of  5 
fathoms  over  it,  siutated  2  miles  XS5^  from  Tefito  Maka.  It  stands 
on  the  northeastern  edge  of  a  bank  |  mile  in  extent  within  the  2(^- 
fathom  limits,  and  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  l)aiik  there  is 
another  shoal  patch  with  6  fathoms  over  it.  "With  a  heavy  swell 
from  the  south ^vnnl  these  patches  occasionally  break. 

Fotuaika  JSffoana  is  a  small  coral  patch,  with  7  fathoms  over  it, 
situated  about  1.400  yards  i>lJ'  from  Fotuaika  Mamaha,  and  upon 
which  the  sea  also  breaks  in  liad  weather. 

Fatuman^,  the  south  westernmost  island  of  the  group,  is  small, 
flat  topped,  precipitous,  and  barren,  and  is  85  feet  high.  It  is  situated 
201°  distant  4.r>  miles  from  Foelifuka.  A  shoal  extends  f  mile 
southward  of  the  islet,  upon  which  there  is  u  rock  that  breaks.  Ap- 
proachinsr  the  group  from  the  southward  Fatumanga  should  be 
fteered  for,  and  it  may  be  passed  on  eiiiier  side,  giving  a  berth  to  the 
shoal  mentioned. 

Fonua-oiic-one  is  an  islet  ^  mile  in  extent,  low,  flat  topped,  and 
wooded,  the  tops  of  the  trees  being  75  feet  high,  lying  3J  miles  94° 
of  Fatumanga.  It  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  fringing  reef,  the  edges 
of  which  are  steep-to. 

Lua  Atofiiaa  is  a  coral  patch  of  small  extent  with  2  fathoms  over 
it,  which  nearly  always  shows  by  breaking,  and  lies  f  mile  westward 
from  Fonua>one<one. 

Ava  Fulepulekai  is  the  channel  between  Hunga*  Island  and  Nua- 
papu.  It  is  over  1  mile  wide,  is  deep  and  dear  of  dangers,  and  the 
shore  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  is  bold  and  steep*to. 

Bound  to  Neiafu  Harbor  from  the  southward  and  westward  it  is 
the  channel  to  be  used. 

The  approaches  to  it  from  the  southwestward  m  partially  ob- 
Ftmcted  only  by  Tefito  Maka  and  Fotuaika  Moana  and  Fotuaika 
Mamaha* 

The  north  shoulder  of  Moungalafa  Hill  in  line  with  northwe.stern 
extreme  of  Nuapapu  4.1  -  leads  800  yards  from  Fotuailca  Mamaha  and 

1,600  yards  from  Tefitr.  M.ika. 

Euakafa  (lat.  18°  45'  8.,  long.  174"  or  W.)  is  the  highest  and 
most  conspicuous  amongst  the  smaller  islands  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  group.  It  lies  miles  to  the  southward  of  Kapa  and  3  miles 
eastward  from  Ovaka.  Its  summit  isflat  topped  and  wooded, 270  feet 
in  height.  A  fringing  leef  projects  for  <)00  yards  southward  of  the 
jslnud.  with  a  <'\v(^p  p:\ssape  000  yard.s  brond  eastward  of  it  between 
Kuakafa  and  Kuaiki  Islands.  Westward  of  Euakafa  there  is  no 
passage  for  a  \essel  through  the  reef  and  foul  ground  extending 
between  that  island  and  Ovaka. 
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Fuamotu  is  another  flnt -topped  wooded  island.  185  feet  high,  sur- 
rounded by  reef  lying  nearly  2:1  miles  145*^  from  Euakafn. 

Lu9  a  Fuleheu  and  Lua  Hiapu  are  two  small,  low,  wooded  islets 
lying  east  and  west  from  each  other,  distant  1,700  yards,  each  en- 
circled by  reef.  The  western  of  the  two,  Lua  a  fulehen,  ties  2.1  miles 
134*'  from  Ponau-one-one.  There  are  two  shoal  patches  with  8 
&thom8  and  1|  fathoms  water  on  them,  situated,  respectively,  291* 
and  284*  from  Ta  ula,  distant  about  1  mile. 

Ftnau  Patches,  with  5  fathoins  water  over  them,  are  two  coral 
shoals  i  mile  apart  northwest  and  southeast  from  each  other,  the 
western  of  them  lying  over  1)  miles  206*  from  Fonua-one-one. 

Blcbards  Patdies,  with  from  5  to  6  fathoms  water  over  them,  are 
coral  shoals  extending  2|  miles  west-northwest  and  east-southeast, 
the  western  end  of  which  lies  2|  miles  226*  from  Lua  a  fuleheu. 

Maninita  is  the  sontluasternmost  islet  of  the  group,  low  and 
wooded,  and  lies  5^  miles  from  Lua  a  fuleheu  Islet.  A  similar  islet 
Ta  i  l  l  lies  nearly  1  mile  .317°  from  it.  The  southern  end  of  the  reef 
and  foul  ground  at  the  southeastern  end  of  the  group  lies  217*,  die- 
tant  3^  miles  from  Maninita  Tsk  t. 

Lalalolomei  Bank,  with  7  to  0  fathoms  (►ver  it.  nnd  about  I  mile 
in  extent,  lies  6  miles  212°  from  Maninita  Islet  and  5  miles  336°  from 
Hakaufussi  sand  cay. 

Koloa,  Faioa,  TTmuna,  and  Kenutu  are  a  chain  of  islands  ex- 
tendin^j:  alonp  the  oastorn  side  of  the  prouj)  in  a  Rontherly  direction 
for  4  miles  from  the  stuithcastcru  extremity  of  Va\au  Ishmd.  Tliev 
are  connected  by  reef,  and  their  eastern  const  is  bold  and  steep  to. 
At  1^,  miles  ^vestvvard  of  this  chain  of  islands  there  is  a  second  chain 
parallel  to  tiieni.  lietweea  Kenutu  and  Maninita  Islet,  a  distance  of 
nearly  10  miles,  tlie  ea>li>m  side  of  the  group  is  honiided  bv  a  succes- 
sion of  reefs  uj)on  which  there  arc  at  intervals  tliree  small,  low, 
*  wooded  islets.  Shallow  water,  upcm  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily 
if  there  is  any  swell,  and  over  which  there  are  at  all  times  blind 
rollers,  exists  between  the  patches  of  reef  alon<r  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
tance, and  there  is  no  cliannel  fit  for  a  vessel  to  naviprate. 

A  large  portion  of  the  group  eastward  and  northeastward  of 
^Euakafa  and  Fuamotu  Islands  is  absolutely  unapproachable,  the 
whole  of  the  area  being  surrounded  by  reefs  with  no  navigable 
channel 

The  100-fathom  line  follows  the  line  of  these  reefs  and  shoal  water 
^  at  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward. 

Winds  and  weather.— Vavau  is  the  wettest  part  of  the  Tongan 
Group.  In  the  month  of  June,  1898,  nearly  20  inches  of  rain  fell 
there. 

From  May  to  November  the  strongest  winds  generally  experienced 
from  south  by  east  to  southeast  by  east,  usually  accompanied  by  rain 
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from  these  quarters  and  lasting  three  days.  On  the  wind  shifting  to 
the  northward  of  east,  fine  and  settled  weather  may  be  expected  for 
a  time. 

After  September  strong  northwesterly  winds  with  thick,  dirty 
weather  and  heavy  rain  may  occasionally  be  expected,  but  the  wind 
does  not  appear  to  remain  longer  than  12  hours  in  that  quarter,  and 
will  then  probably  shift  to  the  southward  and  dear  up. 

Islands  north  of- Vavav.— Toka  Islaiid  is  a  small,  flat-topped, 
wooded  island,  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  which  are  85  feet  above  high 
water,  lying  27  miles  345°  from  the  north  end  of  Vavau. 

The  island  is  encircled  by  a  fringing  reef  which  projects  from  it 
to  a  distance  of  nearly  ^  mile  in  a  northerly  direction.  Depths  of 
69  to  76  fathoms  were  found  within  1  mile  to  the  northeastward  of 
the  island,  and  between  these  soundings  and  the  reef  there  appeared 
to  be  shoaler  water.  A  rock  awash  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily 
exists  1^  miles  205°  from  the  southwest  end  of  the  island  with  ap> 
patently  deep  water  between. 

Fanua  Lai  (lat.  18°  01'  S..  lonpr.  174°  19'  W  K  iianiea  by  Mniuelle 
Ajnar^'iira  (Spanish  for  bitterness),  because  he  wns  diRnpj^ointed 
in  not  hnding  provisions  there.  Tbe  island  isl^  miles  ion^  in  a  north 
and  south  direction  by  about  1  mile  in  breadth,  rising  to  a  sharp  and 
well-dt  lined  summit  000  feet  hij;rh,  which  falls  abruptly  to  the  sea  on 
its  southern  side  in  light  gray-colored  cliffs,  and  lies  12  miles  32.")^ 
of  Toku.  The  coast  is  bold,  except. on  the  northwestern  side,  where 
tliero  is  a  small  bight  with  a  sand  and  shingle  beach  upon  whicii 
landing  is  possible  in  fine  weather. 

To  the  northward  of  the  peak,  which  is  the  summit  of  a  small 
ridge  running  east  and  west,  covered  with  vegetation,  the  land  falls. 
It  rises  again  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  to  a  broad,  barren, 
lava-streamed  ridge,  500  feet  high,  and  on  the  eastern  side  a  lower 
ridge,  from  which  a  faint  column 'Of  smoke  was  observed  to  rise, 
ifoUows  the  coast,  terminating  in  a  summit  near  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  370  feet  high. 

The  hills  form  the  walls  of  a  crater,  a  small  portion  of  which  has 
■been  blown  out  on  the  northwest  side,  thus  giving  access  to  the  crater 
from  the  beach  on  that.  side.  The  valley  so  formed  in  the  interior 
is  cultivated,  but  no  inhabitants  are  permitted  by  the  Tongan  Gov- 
ernment to  reside  there  on  account  of  its  liability  to  eruption.  The 
island  is  visited  by  natives  from  Vavao  from  time  to  time  to  collect 
its  produce. 

There  is  a  narrow  fringing  reef  on  its  northeast,  south,  and  west' 
sides.  In  November.  1898, .there  was  a  remarkable  appearance  of  dis- 
colored water  for  some  considerable  distan<»  to  the  northward  and 
.northeastward  of  the  island,  bearing  ii  strong  resemble noe  to  an 
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extensive  shoal;  soundings,  however,  were  obtained  in  from  200  to 
300  fathoms.  A  native  living  at  Vavau.  to  whom  the  island  belongs, 
reports  that  there  are  no  offlying  dangers  outside  the  fringing  reef. 
Deep  soundings  of  over  100  fathoms  were  obtained  all  around  within 
1  mile  of  the  coast,  but  the  native  alluded  to  above  states  that  there 
is  ft  shelf  of  anchorage  water  in  about  20  fathoms  off  the  beach  on  the 
northwest  side,  which  extends  i  mile  or  so  from  the  shore. 

Search  was  mftde  in  1898  fot  the  dangerous  reef  reported  to  exist 
about  4  miles  westward  of  Fanua  Lai.  The  soundings  were  carried 
to  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  in  that  direction,  but  no  sign  of  any 
danger  could  be  discovered,  nor  was  the  water  in  any  way  discolored. 
The  current  was  at  that  time  setting  to  the  northward,  and  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  water,  northward  and  eastward  of  the  island,  which, 
was  so  strongly  marked,  may  have  been  done  by  the  minute  partides 
of  volcanic  matter  held  in  suspension  and  -washed  from  the  coast 

A  westerly  current  would  produce  the  same  appearance  to  the  west- 
ward, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  report  of  a  dangerous  reef 
there  may  have  had  its  origin  in  that  manner.  This  reef  has  been 
expunged  from  the  charts. 

In  August,  1847,  Fanua  Lai  was  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  its 
crater,  which  was  heard  at  Niuafou.  160  miles  distant,  ami  it  dam- 
aged the  crops  and  trees  at  Vavau,  35  miles  off.  Ashes  were  thrown 
in  large  quantities  on  passing  vessels  500  and  600  iuiles  to  the  north- 
eastward. 

Discolored  water. — The  schooner  EI  frit  de,  in  December,  1908, 
passed  several  patches  of  discolored  water  situated  in  latitude  17°  Bl' 
S.,  long^itnde  173°  55'  W. 

Niuatobutabu  was  discovered  May  11,  IGIO,  and  named  Kcppel 
Island  ill  1707.  This  i.slund  (together  with  Tafahi  and  Niuafou) 
forms  n  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga. 

When  approaching  from  the  southeast  the  island  should  be  given  a 
berth  of  1  mile  to  avoid  the  shoals  extending  off  it. 

The  larger  Keppel  Island  is  about  3  miles  long,  in  a  northeast  and 
southwest  direction,  by  about  1  mile  in  breadth.  It  has  a  general 
height  of  90  feet,  with  a  square-shaped  hill  in  its  center  850  feet 
high ;  from  the  northwestward  the  island  has  the  appearance  of  a- 
wide-brimmed  hat  The  center  of  the  isUnd  is  in  latitude  15^  58'  S., 
longitude  173^  52'  W.  The  commander  of  the  German  naval  vessel- 
Meurihe  in  1908  reports  that  the  center  of  the  island  is  in  longitude, 
178"  45'  45"  E. 

West  Isltiiul  lies  i  mile  off  the  soathwestem  end  of  large  Keppel 
Island,  and  is  |  mile  long  and  70  ieet  high.  The  boat  passage  be- 
tween the  main  island  and  West  Island  nearly  dries  at  low  water  and 
is  impracticable  from  an  hour  before  to  an  hour  after  low  water. 
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Twenty  Feet  Islet,  1  mile  274*^  from  the  northeast  end  of  large 
Keppel  Island,  is  an  islet  20*  leet  high,  standing  on  and  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  barrier  reef. 

The  baxxier  reef  extends  ahout  i  mile  off  the  northeast  point  of 
Keppel  Idand,  and  follows  the  line  of  coast  to  Twenty  Feet  Islet, 
where  it  extends  f  mile  offshore.  It  then  takes  a  short  cnrre  in,  and 
runs  out  again,  forming  an  elbow  about  1  mile  offshore,  from  which 
tile  southwest  peak  of  Keppel  Island  bears  133°, "after  which  it 
curves  in  toward  the  west  end  of  West  Island,  off  which  it  extends 
about  i  mile.  * 

No  reefs  were  seen  more  than  ^  mile  offshore  on  the  east  side  of 
Keppel  Island,  but  a  very  dangerous  reef  lies  ^  miles  325''  of  West 
Island,  aiul  connected  with  it  by  foul  ground  and  patches.  On  no 
account  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  navigate  between  this  reef  and 
Keppel  Island. 

A  dnn<rei<)ns  coral  i-eef  extends  about  1  mile  from  the  southwest 
extreme  of  Kep|)el  TF^land. 

Two  casts  of  15  fathoms,  rock,  liave  been  obtained  with  the  noi-th- 
ern  point  of  the  center  hill  of  Keppel  Island  bearing  212°,  distant  4 

miles, 

Anchoraere, — Tlie  best  and  most  roinrnu  nt  anchornsre  is  off  the 
boat  passage  between  West  Island  and  Kri  pcl  Island^  aliout  700 
vaids  from  the  shore,  in  from  IG  to  18  fathoms,  fine  sand  and  coral, 
witii  >unth  extreme  of  Keppel  Island  beai^ing  ISO'^  and  the  summit 
of  Ke])pel  Island  71°. 

Landing". — From  the  above  anchoraere  a  boat  can  communicate 
with  the  traders'  settlement  on  the  want  extreme  of  Keppel  Island 
by  means  of  the  boat  passage  above  mentioned  at  all  times  of  tide. 

Traders. — The  white  inhabitants  live  at  the  southwest  end  of  large 
Keppel  Island,  where  there  are  two  fiagstaffs. 

Tafahi  or  Boacawen  Island  (let  IS*"  52'  long.  ITS'"  5(K  WO) 
also  one  of  the  Tonga  Group,  was  discovered  and  named  Cocoe 
Island  on  May  11,  1616,  but  was  subsequently  named  Boscawen 
Island  in  1767. 

It  is  about  2,000  feet  in  height,  bears  21^  from  Keppel  Island,  the 
nearest  points  of  the  islands  being  5  or  6  miles  apart. 

Gnracoa  Beef,  charted  in  latitude  15^  81'  S.,  longitude  17S* 
44'  W.,  was  discovered  in  1865.  The  reef  appeared  to  be  of  amall 
extent,  and  the  sea  was  breaking  heavily  on  it;  soundings  were  not 
obtained  when  it  was  first  discovered. 

Curacoa  Shoal,  upon  wh\ch  somidings  of  10  fathoms  were  ob- 
tained, with  the  center  of  Tafahi  bearing  218°,  is  in  latitude  15° 
40^  a,  longitude  178°  40'  W. 
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Niuafou,  discovered  August  3,  1701,  and  named  Proby  Island; 
it  is  ulbo  known  as  Good  Hope  Island.  It  is  one  of  the  Tonga 
Group. 

This  is  a  volcanic  Island,  nearly  drciilar,  3^  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  B  miles  from  east  to  west;  it  is  588  feet  high  and  well 
wooded  to  the  summit  In  1895  there  were  nine  villages  on  the 
seaboard  and  about  1,000  inhabitants. 

The  center  of  the  island,  an  old  crater,  is  a  large  lagoon,  in  whidi 
are  hot  springs,  and  traces  of  volcanic  action  ^fe  everywhere  to  be 
seen. 

The  volcano  was  again  in  eruption  in  1886,  when  all  the  villages 
were  destroyed,  also  many  of  the  coconut  trees  and  food  plantations; 
it  was  seen  in  activity  again  in  1887. 

No  water  except  rainwater  exists  on  the  island,  but  in  seasons  of 
drought  a  small  quantity  of  brackish  water  is  obtained  from  one  of 
the  three  small  islets  which  exists  in  the  great  lagoon  in  the  center 
of  the  island. 

The  northwest  extreme,  where  the  principal  village  is  situated, 
lies  in  latitude  15°  M'  S.,  longitude  175°  41'  E.   No  bottom  could 

be  out  lined  witli  K^O  fathoms  of  lino  1  mile  oflf  this  point. 

Anchorage. — There  appears  to  be  no  safe  anchorajrt'  for  ]i\rgQ 
vessels.  The  schooners  which  trade  to  the  island  for  the  coconut  oil 
nnchor  close  off  the  village  in  15  fathoms,  but  the  anchorage  is 
not  good. 

Landing. — The  lava  cliffs  which  surround  the  island  on  all  sides 
render  landmj^  difficult  in  unsettled  weather.  The  principal  land- 
ing place  is  marked  by  a  flagstaff  near  the  villa on  the  northeast 
side  of  the  island  under  the  lee  of  a  jutting  ma.ss  oi  rock;  this  hnid- 
ing  should  not  be  attempted  w  ith  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  northward; 
about  2|  miles  from  this  to  the  eastward  a  large  mass  of  lava  rock 
projects  about  80  yards  and  curves  round  toward  another  small  pro- 
jection of  rock  forming  a  snug  brat  harbor  where,  except  at  high 
spring  tides,  boats  may  lie  in  safety.  From  this  landing  place  to 
the  principal  village  where  the  governor  lives  is  about  4  miles,  the 
first  part  of  the  road  being  over  sharp  lava  rocks  and  stones. 

Another  landing  place  at  a  vUlage  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
island.  A  mark  on  shore  indicates  the  best  position.  (Landing 
would  be  governed  by  the  season  prevailing  winds.) 

BEEFS  EASTWABB  OF  TON0A  aSOUP. 

Buffon  Keef. — Tn  1R80  the  French  l>;n  k  /fufon  reported  that  after 
passing  Beveridpe  Keef  at  noun,  at  2  o'clock  the  following  moi-ri'iii^ 
came  in  sight  of  heavy  breakers  and  barely  escaped  being  wrecked 
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on  a  reef,  the  poeition  of  which,  based  on  that  of  Bereridge  Reef,  is 
latitude  20<'  39'  S.,  longitude  le^"*  58'  W.,  or  about  90  miles  south  of 
Niue  Island.  This  reef  was  not  seen  i^om  the  French  ship  Aube  in 

1899. 

Beyeridge  Beef  (lat  20''  02'  S.,  long.  lOr""  49'  E.),  also  called 
Nicholson  Island,  is  a  lagoon  reef,  and  when  first  reported  in  1888 
the  sea  was  breaking  on  it  in  many  places.  It  is  described  as  having 
an  outline  similar  to  that  of  a  coral  atoll,  having  an  entrance  on 
the  northwest  side.  'The  moss  of  sliallow  water  appeared  to  be  con- 
tracted at  its  southwest  extremity,  but  no  recks  above  water  were 
seen.  The  southwest  extremity  was  determined  to  be  as  given  in  the 
margin. 

Harans  Seef. — From  circumstances  which  have  come  to  light 
there  appear  to  be  grounds  for  entertaining  belief  in  the  existence 

of  a  reef  in  the  position  reported  by  the  ship  Thomas  Dickenson  in 
1842.  The  reef  was  passed  at  night,  and  the  sea  broke  furiously  over 
it,  apparently  for  about  two  ship's  lengths.  Position  as  given,  lati- 
tude 21   32'  S.,  lon^ntude  168*'  54'  30"  W. 

Another  report,  though  vague,  gave  the  position  of  the  reef  as 
latitu<ie  21^  43'  S.,  longitude  107°  45'  W. 

The  reef  was  expunged  from  the  charts  in  1874,  but  in  consequence 
of  a  reconsideration  of  the  evidence  it  luis  been  replaced  on  the 
charts  as  P.  D.  in  tlie  ]><  sition  fii>t  mentioned. 

Antiope  Reef  (hit.  18^  14'  S.,  long.  1G8°  20'  W.).— The  master  of 
the  British  .sliip  Ahtiopr  reported  the  existence  of  a  sunken  coral 
reef,  situated  about  i>0  inileij  in  a  northeusteiiy  direction  from  Niue 
or  Savage  Island. 

The  Antiope  on  May  10,  1886,  the  weather  being  tine  and  clear, 
with  a  light  breeze  and  long  swell,  passed  within  a  ship's  length  of 
the  reef  f  which  was  estimated  to  be  about  400  yards  long  north  and 
south  and  100  yards  wide,  the  formation  and  shape  of  the  reef  being 
clearly  risible  from  aloft  The  sea  broke  heavily  oyer  the  center 
of  the  reef. 

Beef. — A  reef  with  an  estimated  depth  of  from  10  to  12  feet, 
marked  by  discolored  water,  and  about  8  miles  in  ezteat  in  an  east- 
southeast  and  west-northwest  direction,  is  reported  to  be  situated 
m  latitude  20^  53'  S.,  longitude  m^*  4'  W. 

A  rock  was  reported  (1890)  from  the  Norwegian  bark  Rin/ghmn 
to  be  situated  in  latitude  18"*  6'  S.,  longitude  leS^"  80'  W.;  this  is 
considered  to  be  indentical  with  Antiope  Beef. 

Ten  miles  south  of  the  reef  the  depth  is  2,735  fathoms. 

Niue  (Savage)  Island  (lat.  lO''  10'  S.,  long.  ie»«  47'  W.), 
which  is  (1900)  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  was  discov- 
ered June  20,  1774,  and  wos  namod  Savage  Island,  in  consequence  of 
the  ferocity  of  the  early  inhabitants. 
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The  island  is  of  coralliferoug  limestone  formation,  lhat  has  sub- 
sequently been  raised  or  upheaved;  it  is  about  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference, it  is  formed  of  thickly  wooded  hills  about  200  feet  high,  and 
skirted  with  enonnotis  cayems,  some  of  which  extend  a  considerable 
distance  inshore;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  fringing  reef  and  steep-to. 

There  are  five  principal  villages,  Avatele  and  Kakufu  on  the 
flonth,  Mutalau  on  the  southwest,  Alofi  on  the  west,  and  laku  on  the 
east. 

Kiue  is  under  independent  native  rulers.  A  missionary  with  his 
family  resides  at  Alofi  (1895). 

The  population  in  December,  1895,  numbered  4,500,  and  is  de^ 
creasing;  the  number  of  females  is  in  excess  of  that  of  the  males. 
The  island  is  generally  healthful  and  free  from  epidemics.  Cutane- 
ous diseases  and  opthalmia  are  common.  One  of  the  greatest  pests 
is  the  flies. 

The  form  of  government  is  republican  and  extiremely  crude^ 
The  chiefs  have  general  monthly  meetings;  at  these  meetings  the 

laws  are  made. 

The  natives  are  good-tempered,  cheerful,  and  industrious.  They 
are  quite  different  in  appearance  to  the  natives  of  the  Cook  Islands, 
bfin^  smaller  and  darker  in  complexion,  and  speak  a  language  en- 
tirely of  their  own,  more  allied  to  the  Samoa  dialect.  They  are  all 
Christians. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Xiueans  were  never  caniiilmls,  nor 
did  they  offer  human  sacrifices,  or  worship  idols;  theii-  ancient 
customs  was  to  deify  one  of  ther  chiefs,  and  at  his  death  to  select 
another  of  their  warriors  for  the  same  purpose. 

Alofi  anchorage  Beacons. — In  Alofi  Bay  two  white  beacons 
with  white  diamond-shaped  heads,  with  a  black  horizontal  bar 
across,  have  been  erected  near  the  landing  place ;  the  lower  one  is  on 
the  reef  in  front  of — the  upper  one  is  on  the  face  of  the  cliffs  be- 
hind^he  landbg  pier. 

There  is  good  anchorage  in  20  fathoms,  fine  gravel,  sand,  and 
coral,  about  350  yards  from  the  breakers  with  the  beacons  in  line  88^. 
The  boat  passage  is  marked  by  two  small  perch  beacons;  on  either 
side  there  is  a  small  iron  pier  at  the  head  of  the  passage. 

Water  is  scarce,  and  for  drinking  purposes  is  obtained  from  deep 
fissures  in  the  rock  2  miles  inland. 

lliere  is  another  trading  station  at  Avatele,  distant  about  5  miles 
to  the  southward.  There  is  good  anchorage  off  it,  except  with  west- 
erly winds. 

CommunicationB. — ^The  missionary  steamer  from  Sydney  calls 
twice  a  year,  in  May  and  October;  also,  another  steamer  from  that 
port  in  April,  August,  and  November.  These  carry  the  produce  to 
Apia,  or  Sydney,  which  consists  of  cotton,  fungus,  and  coconut  fiber. 
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Cloth,  calioO)  kniveB,  axes  was  latterly  the  medium  of  ezchatige. 
Money  is  now  in  general  use. 

ISLANDS,  STC.,  K0BTHEA8T  OF  FUI. 

HOBNE  ISU^NDS. 

Fotona  (lat.  14°  06'  S.,  long.  178°  10'  W.).— The  Home  Islands 
were  discovered  May  19, 1616,  and  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
French.  Fotuna  Island  is  8i  miles  longhand  9  miles  broad  and 
attains  a  height  of  2^00  feet  in  Mount  Schouten,  the  highest  point. 
The  northwest  coast  appears  bold  and  precipitous;  on  the  south  side 
numbers  of  coconut  trees  are  seen  on  a  low  projecting  point  Water 
and  provisions  in  abundance  may  be  procured. 

The  island  is  reported  incorrectly  charted. 

SigaTe  Bay  is  situated  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  island  .and  is 
comparatively  easy  of  access,  but  some  sunken  patches  of  coral 
render  the  services  of  a  pilot  advisable. 

The  bay  is  about  250  yards  wide  at  the  entrance  between  the  reefs 
and  000  yards  deep;  it  is  open  to  the  southwest  but  sheltered  from 
all  other  winds. 

A  white  chapel  stands  On  a  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor 
and  is  a  guide  to  the  bay.  The  anchorage  is  on  a  sandy  bottom, 
with  6  to  8  fathoms,  from  100  to  200  yards  from  the  shore;  at  400 
yards  off  fhoro  nre  depths  of  IS  f:ithoms. 

Directions.~In  ajiproafliiiij;  the  bay  one  can  easily  make  out 
amonp:  the  bills  the  track  of  a  cascade,  f^enerally  dry.  A  little  later 
a  Europc  iii  lioiis^*  will  l>e  seen  on  the  beach,  on  the  right  of  which 
are  two  sm:\\\  «]iods  with  zinc  roofs,  and  farther  on  native  bnts.  A 
bushy  tree  marks  the  shed  with  zinc  roof.  Keeping  the  befoie-men- 
tioned  cascade  over  the  right  side  of  the  tree  25°.  one  follows  nearly 
the  center  of  the  channel  into  the  bay,  anchoring  in  12^  fathoms. 

A  chain  secured  nronnd  a  7- foot  hiffh  rock  on  the  reef  on  the 
en5?tern  side  of  the  bay  has  a  shackle  on  the  other  end  and  is  useful 
for  securing  the  stern  of  a  vessel  anchored  off  it. 

Sf»ln  Channel,  between  this  island  and  Alofa,  is  about  1  mile  in 
width  between  the  reefs;  a  southwest  and  northeast  course  leads 
Ihrough.  The  tides  were  neap,  but  what  current  there  was  appeared 
to  set  directly  through.  Sixty  fathoms  have  been  obtained  in  the 
middle  of  this  channel. 

Northeast  side  of  Fotana.— A  large  village  with  a  church  are 
situated  on  the  northeast  side  of  Fotuna  in  coconut  and  breadfruit 
tree  groves  extending  4  or  5  miles  along  the  coast,  the  entire  length 
of  which  is  fringed  by  a  flat  shore  reef,  on  which  the  surf  breaks 
heavily  with  the  prevailing  wind.  The  ships'  boats  were  unable  to 
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land,   (  a noes  passed  readily  through  the  surf  with  passengers,  but 
in  returiuiig  to  the  boats  they  ^Yere  repeatedly  swamped. 

Alofa  Island  (lat.  14°  18'  S.,  long.  178°  04'  W.),  to  the  southeast 
of  Fotuna,  and  separated  from  Fotuna  by  Sain  Channel,  is  about 
6  miks  long  in  an  east  and  west  direction  and  8  miles  broad;  the 
highest  point  is  about  1,000  feet  in  Height  There  is  sheltered  an- 
chorage  from  the  prevailing  wind  and  sea  in  19  fathoms  off  Mua, 
in  Sain  Channel,  with  Green  Point  bearing  100*^.  The  anchorage 
which  is  sheltered  by  the  reef  that  extends  from  the  northeast  point 
of  Alofa  may  be  recognized  by  a  large  black  rock  on  the  coast  reef, 
which  may  be  seen  from  far  off.  This  reef  does  not  appear  on  the 
plan. 

A  ridge  of  rocks  extends  ^  mile  122**  from  Bocky  Point,  the  east- 
ern extreme  of  the  island. 

UEA  OB.  WALLIS  ISLAND. 

TJea  was  discovered  August  16,  1767,  and  it  is  probably  the  same 
that  was  seen  by  Maurelle  in  1781.  It  consists  of  one  principal  island 
and  several  smaller  islands  and  islets  surrounded  by  a  barrier  reef, 
through  which  there  are  thre*  channels,  the  southern  one  being  the 
best  and  that  whicii  hitherto  has  been  solely  used. 

The  exports  consist  of  copra,  about  500  tons  annually,  and  small 
quantities  of  beche-de-mer  and  pearl  shell. 

The  French  Gk>Terament  assumed  a  protectorate  over  these  islands 
in  1887. 

Uea,  the  largest  island,  is  470  feet  high  near  the  center,  at  Mount  * 
Lulu,  and  covered  with  vegetation.  It  is  divided  into  three  par- 
ishes—Mua  upon  the  south,  Lan<>  upon  the  north,  and  Mata  Utu 
upon  the  east.  The  village  Mata  Utu  is  the  capital.  The  popula- 
tion are  Roman  Catholics. 

A  natural  curiosity  of  this  island  is  a  lake,  evidently  an  old  crater, 
half  full  of  water,  having  suhterranean  communication  with  the  sea 
as  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide. 

There  are  good  roads  all  over  the  island. 

The  mission  station  at  Mua  is  in  latitude  13""  20'  40''  S.,  longitude 
176°  10'  00"  W.  (approximate).  The  longitude  of  the  church  at 

Mata  Utu  is  170°  IT  00"  W. 

Pilots. — Native  pilots  from  Mua  will  board  the  vessel  off  Honikulu 
Pass.  Too  much  cnnfidoTire  must  not  be  placed  in  them,  for  they  are 
unaccustomed  to  other  than  small  craft.  The  reefs  can  be  seen  from 
aloft  under  favorable  circumstances  with  the  sun  astern. 

Supplies. — Pigs  and  poultry  may  be  readily  obtained;  also  yams 
and  coconuts  are  abundant.  Water  is  scarce.  ' 
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KiikufutUy  the  north  rock,  is  150  feet  high  and  most  csonspicuous* 
heing  of  a  dark  color.  When  seen  from  the  northeastward  it 
appears  peaked,  and  when  hearing  100**  castle  shaped. 

Ximgalei  Island,  one  of  the  eastern  islets  within  the  harrier  reef, 
is  about  200  feet  high,  with  a  saddle-diaped  top. 

Honikultt  Pftss* — ^The  southern  opening  in  the  barrier  reef  lead- 
ing into  Mua  ( Allier)  Bay  is  that  solely  used  by  yessels. 

Tlie  channel  is  easily  recognised,  being  west  of  Fenna  Fu  Island, 
the  southernmost  of  the  group,  the  fringing  reef  of  which  extends 
about  200  yards  westward  and  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  pas& 
The  reef  on  the  western  side  is  reported  to  extend  southward  from 
400  to  fiOO  3-ar(l;  farther  than  shown  on  the  plan. 

Directions — Beacons. — ^The  track  recommended  is  shown  by  a 
peaked  line.  The  services  of  a  pilot  are  necessary.  To  enter,  bring 
the  rock  at  the  !=outheastem  point  of  Nuku  Aeta  to  bear  33°  and  in 
line  "with  the  beacon  on  the  cre<^t  of  the  hills  l  mile  to  the  west  of 
Mataloa  Point,  which  mark  will  lead  in.  The  heacon  consists  of  a 
20-foot  wall  surmounted  by  a  wliite  pyramid.  This  marie  is  not 
very  easily  seen  from  afar.  It  .should  be  sought  for  on  the  crest  of 
the  hills  cf  Mjitalna  Point. 

The  best  time  of  tide  for  entering  was  considered  to  be  the  slack 
water  after  ebb,  as  the  edcre  of  the  reefs  to  seaward  are  barely  visible 
at  high  waiJM-.  Care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  north  point  of  Fenua 
Fu  Island  a  bfitli  (»!'  at  least  ^^00  yard.s.  Upon  the  ebb  tide  there  are 
strong  eddies,  wbicb  must  be  crossed  with  the  vessel  well  under  com- 
mand, the  stream  appearing  to  set  directlj'  on  to  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  western  reef.  On  the  flood  stream  the  eddies  are  scarcely 
noticeable. 

The  tidal  stream  runs  in  the  pass  at  the  maximum  rate  of  6  knots ; 
slack  water  lasts  about  15  minutes. 

Caution. — ^Vessels  should  keep  on  the  leading  mark  reoonmiended 
for  some  time,  both  before  entering  and  after  leaving  the  passage,  as 
the  depths  outside  the  barrier  reefs  are  very  irregular. 

Nttku  Aeta,  lying  just  inside  Honiknlu  Pass,  is  about  200  feet  hi^^ 
rugged,  and  conspicuous  and  surrounded  by  a  fringing  reef  on  which 
there  are  several  rocks  and  islets.  The  rock  at  its  southeast  extreme 
is  painted  white,  as  above  stated. 

A  shoal  of  2  fathoms  lies  400  yards  TG"  from  this  small  rock  and 
just  northward  of  the  track  recommended*  It  may  be  distuiguished 
by  tlie  green  color  of  the  water.  Also,  a  rock,  which  dries,  lies  200 
yards  110-  from  the  same  small  rock  above  mentioned. 

Nuku  Akimua  (Sail  Eock)  lies  1.3  miles  30*^  of  P'enua  Fu  Island, 
in  the  entrance.  It  is  about  15  feet  high  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
boat  under  sail. 

Mua  (Allier)  Bay  anchorag^e. — When  bound  for  this  anchorage 
and  well  within  Honikulu  Pass,  steer  for  the  north  point  of  Faioa 
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Island.  When  Nuku  ^Ui^imua  beai's  346'  and  Lin;  riuuLheiiyt  point  of 
Nuku  Aeta  Island  256"  anchor  in  22  futhonis,  sand  and  coral.  This 
anchorage  is,  ho^rever,  inconveniently  far  from  the  shore. 

Taloat  bounding  the  eastern  side  of  Mua  Bay,  is  one  of  the  largest 
idete  on  the  barrier  reef.  It  is  low  and  eoTered  with  oooonnta. 

Hua  anchorage. — ^There  are  two  channels  to  this  anchorage  near 
the  settlement,  one  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west  of  Nuku  Akimua. 
The  eastern  one  has  been  recommended. 

Great  cauti<m  is  necessary  when  proceeding  to  the  inner  anchorage 
oft  Mua.  The  native  pilots  will  be  found  useful,  although  no  alto- 
gether trustworthy. 

Both  these  passages  are  narrow  and  intricate.  A  study  of  the  plan, 
together  with  a  local  pilot  and  a  good  look-out  from  aloft,  will  be 
a  good  guide. 

Uua  anchorage. — A  less  intricate  channel  to  this  anchorage  than 
that  described  will  be  found  by  continuing  on  the  track  from  Honi- 
kulu  Pass  to  Mata  utu  Bay  until  the  church  steeple  at  Mua  comes  in 
line  with  the  eastern  side  of  a  house  with  red  roof,  bearing  297°, 
whicli  leads  to  tlie  onstern  entrance  of  Aiau  anchorage. 

Landing  is  difficult  at  low  wnter. 

Mata  trtu  Bay,  3  miles  northward  of  Mua  Bay,  can  be  reached  by 
a  narrow  but  deep  channel  (in  which  the  tide  runs  4  knots)  near  the 
north  ex ti  erne  of  Faioa  Island. 

A  rock,  with  a  depth  of  2^  fathoms  on  it,  is  situated  at  the  northern 
end  of  Faioa  Pass,  with  Mataloa  Point  bearing  270°,  distant  1,800 
yards,  and  Finekovi  Point  209°. 

Anchorage. ^ — Tlie  following  beacons  mark  the  channel  to  Mata 
Utu  anchorage  from  Mua  Bay ;  they  are  red  to  starboard  and  black 
to  port  on  entering. 

A  red  conical  beacon  with  conical  topmark  on  the  edge  of  the  reef, 
south  end  of  entrance  to  Faioa  Pass,  700  yards  westward  of  the  north 
end  of  Faioa  Island.  t 

A  black  conical  beacon  with  cylindrical  topmark  on  the  northwest 
•side  of  the  pass  and  200  yards  385^  from  the  last-mentioned  beacon. 

A  red  conical  beacon  with  conical  topmark  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Fatuvaka  Beef,  about  3  miles  northward  of  the  above. 

A  black  conical  beacon  with  cylindrical  topmark  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Fatuvaka  Channel,  and  800  yards  218<*  from  the 
preceding  beacon. 

A  bhirlc  conical  beacon  with  cylindrical  topmark  on  the  northeairt- 
#m  end  of  the  reef  northwestward  of  Fatuvaka  Reef. 

A  white  triangular  beacon  on  an  elevation  340°  from  the  church 
at  Mata  Utu.  Thit  last  beacon  was  not  standing  in  June,  1902.  The 
church  at  Mata  Utu  341°  midway  between  the  two  beacons  of  the 
Fatuvaka  Channel,  is  an  equally  good  mark. 
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The  anchorage  is  between  tiie  reefs  northwestward  and  northward 
of  Fatuvaka  Beef,  in  10  to  15  fathoms,  but  small  vessels  of  less  than 
18  feet  draft  can  go  farther  in  toward  the  pier  and  anchor  with  the 
church  bearing  291^  1,800  yards. 

A  local  pilot  and  a  good  lookout  from  aloft  are  the  best  guides,  the 
weather  should  be  dear  and  the  sun  in  the  southeast. 

Landing  is  ea^  at  high  water  a  little  north  of  the  church. 

Two  miles  northward  of  Matu  Utu  the  channel  is  completely  ob- 
structed by  sand  banks. 

Winds  and  weather.— During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  the  prevailing  winds  are  between  east-southeast  and  north- 
northeast.  Breezes  from  the  north  or  north-northwest  are  accom- 
panied with  squalls  and  rain. 

Tides. — Tt  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  6h.  40m,;  springs  rise 
6  feet.  Tn  Mjita  Ttii  Bay  the  tide  flows  4  hours  and  ebbs  8  hours. 
The  sea  washing  over  the  barrier  reef  sometimes  makes  the  tide  irreg- 
ular. 

DETACHED  BANXS. 

Lalla  JElookh  Bank  is  3^  miles  long  northeast  and  southwest,  with 
an  extreme  breadtli  of  U  miles. 

The  northeast  end  of  the  bank  has  general  depths  of  10  to  14 
fathoms,  over  a  sand  and  coral  bottom. 

The  central  portion  of  the  bank  is  slightly  deeper  than  the  rim, 
but  this  difference  is  not  marked.  From  the  edge  the  soundings  drop 
down  steeply  to  depths  between  200  and  800  fathoms. 

On  this  bank  (Odtober,  1897)  the  current  was  found  to  set  between 
west-northwest  and  south-southeast,  from  a  half  to  li  knots. 

The  southerly  set  was  most  pronounced  between  3h.  and  8h.  after 
hi|^  water  at  Uea  or  Wallis  Island. 

Home  Knoll  (lat  12<'  55'  S.,  long.  ITS*'  86'  W.)  is  a  small  coral 
knoll,  extending  east  and  west  about  1  mile  between  the  100-fathom 
limits  by  little  more  than  ^  mile  in  breadth,  with  a  least  depth  of  10 
fathoms  and  general  depths  of  12  to  16  fathoms  over  a  sand  and 
coral  bottom. 

Its  center  is  situated  1  mile  eastward  from  the  northeast  end  of 
Lalla  Rookh  Hank,  with  depths  of  from  200  to  300  fathoms  between. 

The  l.rMlO-fnthom  line  encircles  the  two  banks,  Lalla  Rookh  and 
Home  Knol]  ni  distances  varying  from  1|  to  3  miles. 

Pasco  Bank  (lat.  13^  04'  S.,  long.  174°  37'  W.).  reported  by  sev- 
eral vesiiels  as  situated  between  S;ivaii  and  Wallis  Islands,  is  ;>  miles 
in  width  at  its  enstern  end,  from  wlience  it  extends  nearly  '20  miles 
in  a  westerly  direction,  narrowing  to  a  width  of  3  iniies  in  its  center, 
westward  of  which  it  contracts  to  a  breadth  of  |  mile,  thence  broad- 
ening out  and  forming  a  narrow  ridge. 
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The  general  d^ths  in  the  oraifer  are  from  20  to  27  fathoms,  sand 
and  coral,  with  a  shallow  rim  of  growing  coral  rtmning  around  its 
.outer  margin,  having  depths  of  8  to  10  fathoms  on  it.  The  shoalest 
soundings,  7^  fathoms,  were  found  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  bank^ 
where  it  is  most  contracted  in  width.  On  all  sides  it  drops  down 
steeply  into  depths  of  from  200  to  400  f nthoms. 

The  current  in  October,  1897,  was  found  to  set  from  northwest  to 
southwest  from  a  half  to  li  knots. 

Slaflati  Bank.— The  master  of  the  schooner  SiafiaU  reported  in 
1906  having  passed  over  about  2  miles  of  shoal  water,  tho  bottom 
])eing  plainly  visible,  the  depth  about  16  fathoms,  in  latitude  12°  l^"" 
S.,  lonpitude  175^  30'  W. 

Field  Bank. — Its  eastern  extremity  is  situated  in  approximately 
latitude  12°  W  45"  S.,  longitude  174^  43'  30"  W.,  and  the  bank 
thence  extends  west-south  west  ward  6^  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  2i 
miles  toward  the  contor  and  contrnctod  at  tho  eastcT-n  ond  to  a  narrow 
ridge,  which  is  2  miles  long  and  barely  i  mile  in  width. 

The  least  water  found  was  13  fathoms,  situated  on  its  northern 
edge:  the  j::eneral  de})ths  over  the  shallow  rim  encircling  the  bank 
ranjre  from  14  to  IG  fathom?;,  and  the  deptiis  in  the  center  from  18 
to  21  fathoms,  over  a  sand  and  cornl  bottom. 

The  edge  of  the  bank  drops  steeply  on  all  sides  into  depths  of 
from  200  to  300  fathoms. 

It  lies  223°,  distant  14  miles,  from  Taviuni  Bank,  with  depths  of 
upward  of  1,200  fathoms  between. 

Taviuni  Bank^  originally  reported  by  the  schooner  of  that  name^ 
is  a  small  oval-shaped  bank  of  sand  and  coral,. 2  miles  long,  east  and 
west,  within  the  100-fathom  limits,  and  upward  of  a  mile  broad. 

Its  center  is  situated  in  latitude  IS""  06'  S.,  longitude  174*  U\' 
W.  The  least  water  found  was  9  fathoms,  the  depth  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  bank  ranging  from  11  to  14  fathoms. 

Outside  the  20-fathom  line  it  drops  steeply  to  depths  of  over  lOO 
fathoms,  the  1,000-fathom  line  maintaining  a  distance  of  2  miles- 
from  it  all  around. 

The  current  in  September,  1897,  was  setting  northwest  at  about 
lialf  a  knot  per  hour. 

Bobbie  Bank  (lat.  IP  03'  S..  long.  170*^  :>r  W.),  originally  re- 
ported by  the  master  of  the  schooner  Taviuni  in  1888,  is  nearly 
circular  in  shape,  8  miles  in  diameter,  and  situated  with  its  center 
as  stated  in  the  margin. 

It  is  composed  of  sand  and  coral  and  is  of  the  usual  atoU-liko 
formation,  which  is  such  a  common  feature  in  all  these  banks,  hav- 
ing ^reneral  depths  of  2C  to  20  fathoms  over  its  central  portion,  with 
a  shallower  rim  running  around  the  edge  of  growing  coral  about  1 
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mile  in  width  within  th^  20-fathom  line,  with  depths  of  10  to  15 
fathoms  over  it 

The  shallowest  part  is  on  the  northwestern  edge,  where  this  rim 
rises  to  depths  of  7  and  8  fathoms  for  a  distance  of  about  2  miles 
along  its  ciremnfetenbe. 

The  edge  of  this  bank  drops  steeply  on  all  sides  within  a  vety 
diort  distance  to  depths  of  from  200  to  800  fathoms. 

While  at  anchor  on  this  bank  (November,  1897)  the  current  was 
observed  to  vary  considerably.  Kast  and  southeast  currents  from 
i  to  I  knot,  occasionally  setting  to  windward  against  a  fresh  east* 
northeast  wind. 

Adolph  Knoll,  originally  reported  by  the  (jerman  schooner 
Adolph^  is  n  small  coral  bank,  1  mile  in  extent,  rising  steeply  from 
depths  of  300  to  400  fathoms,  with  a  least  depth  of  16  fathoms  on 

it  on  its  western  side. 

Its  center,  situated  approximately  in  latitude  11"^  'A'  S..  longi- 
tude 178°  10'  W.,  and  it  bears  144"'  distant  3  miles  from  Tiiscarora 
Bankf  with  depths  of  from  300  to  400  fitlionis  betv  * «  n. 

TuBcarora  Bank  is  situated  with  its  center  in  approximately  lati" 
tude  IV  48'  45"  S..  longitude  178°  14'  00"  W. 

It  is  10  miles  ]on<r  en«t  fnul  west  and  about  0  iniles  broad,  having 
depth  of  20  to  21)  fatlioias,  band  and  coral,  over  its  central  portions, 
with  a  shallowei  rim  of  growing  coral,  over  which  the  general 
depths  are  20  to  22  fathoms. 

On  the  southwestern  edge  there  is  a  shallower  patch  of  14  fathoms, 
and  on  the  nortliern  edge  a  patch  of  IR  to  18  iaihonis.  The  bank 
drops  steeply  on  all  sides  into  depths  of  more  than  200  fathoms. 

While  at  anchor  on  this  bank  (November,  1897)  the  current  was 
observed  to  Tary  in  direction  between  west-northwest  and  south, 
with  a  rate  of  from  i  to  1  knot  The  sontherly  current  oommenoed 
with  great  regularity  each  day  three  hours  after  the  moon^s  passage 
and  continued  for  six  hours,  showing  that  these  variations  are  due 
to  tide. 

Nom^When  these  banlcs  were  examined  by  the  British  naval 
vessel  Penqwin  there  was  no  single  instance  when  the  presence  of  any 
of  these  bank?  was  detected  from  the  masthead,  although  the  con- 
ditions for  doing  so  were  usually  favorable,  and  !n  addition  to  the 
•ordinary  lookout,'*  a  Fijian,  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  coral 
water,  was  always  stationed  at  the  masthead. 

Isabella  Bank,  on  which  a  depth  of  12  fathoms,  coral,  was  found, 
is  circular  in  shape  and  about  2  miles  in  diameter.  Its  center  is  ap* 
proxnnately  in  Intifude  12^  24'  S.,  longitude  177°  26'  W. 

Waterwltch  Bank,  situated  between  the  parallels  of  12°  29'  and 
12°  34'  south  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  176°  41'  and  176°  50' 
west  longitude,  is  of  atoll-like  formation,  havinn;  a  narrow  rim  of 
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growing  coral,  with  soundings  of  from  12  to  16  fathoms,  all  around 
its  outer  edge,  and  depths  of  23  to  28  fathoms  inside. 

Combe  Bank  (lat  12*>  26'  S.,  long.  177^  35'  W.),  about  11  miles  in 
length,  east  and  west,  and  maximum  breadth  of  5  miles,  is  a  coral 
bank  with  from  14  to  22  fathoms  over  it  The  soundings  on  this 
bank  were  not  sufficient  to  decide  whether  it  is  of  a  similar  forma- 
tion to  the  VVaterwitch  Bank,  but  the  shoaler  soundings  are  near 
the  outer  edge. 

Current. — While  the  three  above-mentioned  banks  were  being 
sounded  in  September,  1895,  a  slight  current  setting  to  the  west- 
northwest  was  experienced.  With  a  fi'esh  trade  wind  tiiis  set  was 
much  increusetl  and  there  was  a  troublesome  sea  in  the  neighborhood. 

Bayonnaise  Bank  was  discovered  in  and  soundings  of  1(> 
fathoms  obtained,  coral  bottom,  latitude  12^  OH'  S.,  longitude 
179°  }:r  W. 

Depths  of  25  fathoms,  coral  bottoms,  were  obtained  by  the  //i  r2(>f/'fn 
,^oi>hic  ('h'irfotf(\  in  1908,  on  tlie  northeastern  ed<re  of  this  bank, 
wiiicli  was  found  to  extend  within  the  100-fathom  curve  for  about 
20  miles,  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  with  a  breadth  of 
about  10  miles. 

A  bank  of  from  15  to  IT  faliioiiis,  and  i)robably  less,  extending 
about  4  miles  in  an  east-northeast  and  west-southwest  direction,  was 
reported,  in  1911,  by  the  German  vessel  Ilcra,  to  be  situated  2T  miles 
eastw  ti  1  of  the  shoalest  part  of  Bayonnaise  Bank. 

Rotumah  Shoal,  about  south  by  east  80  miles  from  liayonnai.se 
Bank,  was  reported  in  l8iJ4  to  l)e  in  latitude  1?)°  25'  S..  longitude 
179°  21'  W..  a  depth  of  12  fathoms  was  obtained;  near  this  shoaler 
water  was  seen. 

SAMOA  OB  NAVIGATOB  ISLANDS. 

The  whole  of  the  group,  with  the  exception  of  Rose  Island,  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  has  the  remains  of  inactive  craters.  The  islands 
are  surrounded  in  most  cases  by  coral  reefs,  within  whieh  the  har- 
bors are  situated;  the  principal  of  which  are,  Apia  and  rfaluafata 
in  Upolu  Island,  and  Pago  Pago  in  Tntuila  Island.  Apia  is  the 
f-apital  of  Geiiuan  Samoa.  Pago  Pago  is  the  capital  of  American 
banioa. 

To  tliose  reciuii'injif  them,  these  islands  offer  alunulant  siii>]>lies  of 
water  and  provisions:  they  are  also  well  suited  fur  tropical  proiiuc- 
tions.  and  ther  is  a  great  tpiantitv  of  rich  level  land  in  all  of  them. 

Trade. — ^(\>pro  cacao:   lately   much  rubber  has  been  planted. 
Catth'  hreedinir  is  aUo  e\t<'nsivelv  carried  on.    On  the  mount  a  ins 
l)oth  wihl  eatlle  and  jiigs  are  to  be  found  m  abundance;  .some  <»f  the 
wild  boars  are  extremely  ferocious. 
21540—16  17 
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Communicatioiifl* — ^The  mail  steamers  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship 

Co.,  running  between  San  Francisco  and  Sydney,  call  once  a  fort- 
night. The  Union  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand  also  run  a  regular 

service  every  four  weeks  from  Auckland  and  Sydney  connet  tiiif?  with 
Canadian  Pacific  Co/s  steamers  for  Vancouver  at  Suva,  Fiji  Islands. 
The  climate  may  be  considered  variable.  The  mean  temperature 

of  the  winter  and  summer  months  is  78^  and  83^,  respectively.  The 
moiin  yeai  ly  temperature  is  80''.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer 
for  the  year  is  rccn? dc^l  as  -iO.snri  inches. 

ft' 

Winds  and  weather. The  summer  (November  to  April)  is  dis- 
tinguished by  variable,  ii'rht  east  winds,  often  interrupted  by  calms: 
at  this  period  westerly  winds  are  also  experienced,  sometimes  with 
rain  squalls,  and  sometimes  in  heavy  storms,  always  accompanied 
■with  rain. 

From  the  middle  or  end  of  April  to  NuveniUM .  fresh  trade  winds 
occur.  <  pecially  in  the  first  half,  raiely  interrupted  by  calms  and 
southwest  winds. 

The  mouths  .Inly,  August,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  Se})tember,  are 
distinguished  by  cool  southeast  winds,  which  freiiuently  blow  in  vio- 
lent squalls.  In  the  last  half  of  the  winter  the  trade  wind  is  not  so 
sliarp,  and  is  often  interrupted  by  culms  and  liglil  westerly  winds, 
while  at  a  distance  from  the  island  it  constantly  blows  with  equal 
strength  and  only  gets  lighter  during  the  night. 

Near  the  land,  from  daybreak  to  8,  9,  and  even  10  a.  m.,  there  is  a 
calm ;  at  this  time  the  breeze  begins  to  be  felt,  slightly  ruffling  the  sea^ 
up  to  about  2  p.  m.,  when  it  reaches  its  greatest  strength ;  from  2  to  3 
p.  m.  it  gradually  decreases,  and  at  sunset  ceases  entirely;  then  a  light 
breadth  from  the  land  commences,  which  becomes  stronger  at  about 
1  to  2  a.  m.,  and  ceases  again  at  about  6  a.  m.  The  land  breeze  is  felt 
lit  '2  to  4  miles  from  the  land.  Such  is  the  general  state  of  the  winds 
during  the  trade  wind  season  on  the  coasts;  but  it  is  oft^  disturbed 
by  stronger  currents  both  by  day  and  night,  and  stiff  east,  southeast, 
and  south -southeast  winds  blow  for  some  time,  and  the  land  wind  is 
not  felt  at  night  while  these  strong  winds  blow. 

Hurricanes  occur,  especially  in  from  January  to  March  or  the 
middle  of  Ajiril;  tliey  commence  with  a  violent  northea.st  wind,  which 
passes  through  north  and  west  to  southwest.  These  hurricanes  are 
caused  by  conflict  of  the  northwest  winds  with  the  trade  winds,  and 
their  begitining  and  ending  are  accompanied  by  frequent  electrical 
jiheiiomena. 

Although  the  hurricanes  do  not  occur  very  frequently  at  Samoa,  it 
is  i>robabIe  that  they  are  fre«|uent  between  it  mid  the  Tonga  Group, 
when  scarcely  a  season  pusses  without  tiue  o< cni  i  ing.  In  Api  il.  Ih.jO, 
in  January,  1870,  again  in  March,  1883,  Upoiu  Island  was  devasted 
Ly  them. 
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In  these  cases  they  completely  destroyed  the  coconut,  banana,  and 
breadfruit  crops,  reducing  the  natives  to  the  verge  of  starvation  for 
several  weeks. 

In  March,  1889,  Samoa  was  visited  by  a  hurricane  of  exceptional 
fury.  In  Apia  Harbor  the  American  naval  vessels  TrentM  and 
VoftdaUa  were  wrecked  and  the  Nipde  stranded.  The  vessels  Eher 
and  AdUr,  of  the  Imperial  German  Navy,  were  also  wrecked,  and 
the  Olga  stranded,  and  180  lives  were  lost.  The  only  vessel  that 
escaped  being  the  British  naval  vessel  ('(t!J}<>iH\  which  had  sufficient 
steam  power  to  proceed  to  soii.  tliough  she  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 

Tlie  barometer  commenced  falling  on  the  13th.  and  on  the  14th  the 
wind  set  in  from  south -southwest  with  violent  (jualls  and  rain.  About 
midday  on  the  15th  the  barometer  showed  its  lowest  reading  of  29.1 
inches,  and  the  wind  shifted  (juickly  to  northeast  and  to  north  and 
porthwost  on  the  l»»tli.  thn)\viii«r  a  treniendotis  sen  into  Apia  Har- 
bor: the  wind  ni(i(U'rat iii^'  on  tlic  iitnrniii<:  of  the  ITth. 

Apin  had  also  expi'i  ii'iifi'd  w  hin-ncaiu'  in  Fdiriiary,  1689,  and  early 
in  March  Iieavy  <ralcs  from  inii  tiieast  and  northwest. 

Rciin. — Tlu'  rainy  season  is  from  December  to  A|)ril,  but  is  often 
iiiterruptetl  by  line  clear  weather.  At  this  i)eri()(l  the  climate  is 
very  damp,  and  the  roa<li,  are  covered  with  stajrnant  water.  Kain  is 
not  limited  to  summer,  but  occurs,  during  winter.  An  amount  of 
lOG  inches  has  been  measured  in  one  year,  lluil  never  falls  in  Samoa. 
Dew  is  heavy  during  the  swnmer  months. 

Volcanic  disturbance. — ^Earthquakes  occur  occasionally,  but  as 
yet  have  not  caused  much  damage ;  however,  during  the  hurricane  of 
March  26,  1883,  all  the  vessels  that  were  in  Apia  Harbor,  Upolu 
Island,  except  one  small  schooner,  were  driven  out  to  sea  and  lost; 
this  being  attributed  to  a  number  of  heavy  waves  caused  by  an 
earthquake.  On  shore,  several  houses  were  seriously  damaged,  and 
trees  uprooted. 

The  tides  are  semidiurnal,  and,  considering  the  small  rise  and  fall, 
they  are  very  regular.  The  following  data  depend  upon  the  obser- 
vations of  33  consecutive  tides  at  Pago  Pago  Harbor,  Tutuila  Island. 

Mean  time  of  high  water  at  full  and  change,  7h.  11m. ;  mean  rise 
and  fall  of  spring  tide,  3  feet  4  inches;  niean  rise  and  fall  of  neap 
tide.  2  feet. 

The  flood  stream  sets  to  the  westward. 

Current. — On  the  north  const  of  T'polii.  during  the  trade  wind 
season,  the  current  sets  northwestward:  at  other  times  variable  in 
<lirection  and  depends  on  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind.  On 

the  south  coast  the  cnrreut  sots  to  the  eastward. 

Xear  the  coast  of  rntuila.  especially  during  northeast  winds,  the 
current  sf(.>  southwest:  as  nnich  as  4  knots  jx'r  hour  has  been  ex- 
perienced.  Between  Upolu  and  Tutuila,  from  August  to  December, 
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the  current  has  been  found  to  set  northwest,  averaging  four-tenths  of 
a  knot  per  hour. 

When  bearing  to  the  eastward  it  will  be  found  an  advantage  to 
keep  on  the  southern  side  of  the  group,  where  there  is  not  only  a 
favorable  current,  but  there  the  winds  will  be  found  more  regular 
and  calms  less  frequent. 

Hose  Island  (lat.  U*"  32'  S.,  long.  176<'  11'  W  ).  the  easternmost 
of  tlu'  Samoa  Group,  was  discovered  in  1819.  It  is  75  miles  east- 
ward of  Manua  Islands,  nnd  is  a  circular  atoll  nearly  3  miles  in 
diameter,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  center.  There  nre  two  islets  on  its 
eastern  side:  the  northern  is  merely  a  sand  l>anl\  without  any  vege- 
tation, the  southern  islet  is  wootled  and  iilxuit  liH  feet  high;  they  are 
not  inhabited.  There  is  a  narrow  passage  lor  bouts  into  the  lapKm 
on  the  Ti<»rtli wfst  side,  with  a  depth  of  (5  feet.  Inside,  the  depth  is 
T  or  s  futhuni:?,  with  two  coral  banks  near  Che  south wet>t  part  of  the 
lagoon. 

The  fl(K)d-streani  sets  northeastward,  the  ebb  soutli westward ;  tlie 
ri.se  is  about  4^  feet. 

Manua  Islands  (lat.  14°  1  T  S..  long.  U\0°  34'  W.  )  consist  of  three 
islands,  which  are  all  IiiL^li.  exu  iiding  in  uii  cast-southeast  and  oppo- 
site direction  for  i2|  miles.    The  population  nunibers  about  •2.00<J. 

The  group  is  clear  of  dangers  as  far  as  is  known,  and  harbors  may 
be  approached  with  some  boldness. 

Tau  Islandy  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  m  the  form  of  a  dome, 
rising  to  the  height  of  2,300  feet;  it  is  about  14  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  N  egetation  and  has  many  coconut 
groves  on  its  northwest  side.  The  principal  village,  named  Tau, 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  where  there  is  an  anchorage  near 
the  shore  with  a  cove  for  landing.  In  the  line  between  the  two 
heads  the  depth  is  34  fathoms. 

Faleasau  Bay,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  island,  affords  tolerably 
sheltered  anchorage  in  lo  fathnms  duiing  the  trade  wind,  but  a 
vessel  should  be  prepared  to  weigh  with  any  change. 

The  landing  place  is  a  very  narrow  passage  through  the  reef,  only 
w  ide  enough  for  a  boat,  and  is  dangerous  if  there  is  any  swell  on. 

The  natives  are  willing  to  trade,  and  pigs,  fowls,  sweet  potatoes, 
fruit,  etc.,  are  procurable. 

Many  stre;nn^  arc  seen  eonrsing  down  the  side  of  the  island. 

Submarine  volcano.  ( )ii  Scptomlvci'  I  J.  ls<U',  dense  masses  of 
smoke  arose  IVoiu  the  sea  between  Tau  Island  and  Olosinga  Island 
nnd  continued  till  the  inid<lle  ot"  Xo\ (muImm-.  The  onihreak  was  pre- 
ceded by  repeated  shocks  of  eartluinakt's.  The  dci)lh  of  water  (Ib^d) 
ever  the  volcano  was  25  fathoms  or  less,  and  reported  to  be  shoaling; 
the  water  was  previously  d^p. 
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01o:inga  Island^  3^  niile.s  L^t>l°  of  Tnn  Tslnnd.  is  n  rmrnnv  Ic.li:*' 
i>i  ViK'ks  rising  nonrly  porpcndiculMr  on  hotli  sides:  it  is  l.."»0(i  ffet 
liigh  and  about  1  mile  in  length;  the  coral  reef  siinouiKling  it  has 
apparently  been  upheaved  15  or  20  feet,  as  it  consists  of  two  regidar 
shelves,  one  beyond  the  other.  X'eteht'l.s  can  anchoi-  in  a  dfi)th  of  In 
iathonis  in  Sili  Road,  northward  of  the  cluinncl  scpaiatini;  ()iosinga 
and  Ot  ii  Is!  I  L  .  and  landing  is  difficult  at  low  water  on  account  of 
the  iniiirinii'  red'. 

Ofu  Island,  lii  miles  in  length  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  lies 
westward  of  Olosinga,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  boat  passage  ^ 
jijile  vide. 

There  is  the  small  islet  named  Foisina  off  the  western  side,  near 
ivhich  is  an  anchorage. 

Tutoila  Island  (lat.  14*»  16'  80"  S.,  long.  ITO**  34'  30"  W.).^ 
This  island  is  high  and  of  volcanic  appearance,  17  miles  in  length 
and  5  miles  broad  in  its  widest  part,  the  western  end  is  the  lowest 
and  most  cultivated.  There  are  several  anchorages  on  the  north 
coast,  where  wood,  water,  and  supplies  may  be  obtained,  but  the  best 
and  safest  harbor  is  Pago  Pago,  on  the  south  coast,  which  is  well 
ndapted  for  refitting. 

The  population  of  Tutuila  and  Manua  was  about  6,000  in  1901. 

The  United  States  always  keep  a  naval  vessel  here  and  a  naval 
(  niff  1-  acts  as  governor. 

Off-lying  shoals. — A  shoal  of  from -6  to  S  fathoms  lies  from  1  to 
1^  miles  21^°  of  Kocky  Point,  at  the  southwest  extremity  of  Tutuila 
Island. 

A  shoal  with  G  fathoms  water  lies  about  12  miles  88''  of  Cape 
Matutula,  off  the  east  end  of  Tiitiiila  Island. 

A  shoal.  4  fathoms  (IbSO).  about  i*.')  miles  158°  of  the  entrance 
r»f  V-Aiii)  Pairo  TTnrbor,  Tutuila  Island.  This  shoal,  and  also  that 
idjove  mentioned,  lying  88"  of  Cape  Matutula,  could  not  be  found  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  Mohjran.  1890. 

A  rock  ( K.  1).  )  is  cliarted  ITi  ndles  1^1    fiom  Sail  Koek  Point. 

Taema  Shoal,  lying  oil  the  entrance  of  l*a<_M  PaL^o.  is  8  miles  long 
fast  anil  west,  and  from  .}  to  1  mile  wide:  the  western  extremity 
bearing  178  -  fioui  lireaker  Point,  distant  about  J  ^,  miles;  the  least 
vater  (4^  fathoms)  over  which  the  sea  breaks  in  bad  weather  is  on 
this  end  of  the  bank,  and  is  the  only  danger  to  be  avoided  outside 
the  shore  reefs. 

Peiva  Peak  (1470  feet)  in  line  with  and  seen  over  Breaker  Point 
23'',  leads  in  midchannel  through  the  passage  between  Taema  Bank 
find  the  reef  off  Double  Point. 

Taema  Shoal  should  be  avoided,  even  in  fine  weather,  by  vessels 
drawing  over  12  feet. 
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Aunuu  Island  is  sitmiKMl  1  mile  southwuid  of  Kcd  Point,  tlie 
eastern  oxtreuie  of  Tntiiila.  :ui«l  i>  i*).'*  feet  in  height.  The  islaiul  hu? 
two  jjeuks.  and  at  its  we^itera  end  iss  a  village  with  coconut  trees  und 
II  Protestant  niis-sion. 

Light. — A  fixed  red  light  '2')0  feet  hi^h.  visible  S)  miles,  is  exhib- 
ited on  the  northeastern  point  of  Aunuu  Island ;  it  is  exhibited  from 
a  white  tower  14  feet  in  height. 

K«f  anna  Shoal  extends  8  miles  westward  of  Aunuu  Island,  with 
depths  of  5|  to  7  fathoms,  and  is  steep-to. 

When  making  Pago  Pago  Harbor  from  the  northward  under 
steamers,  generally  pass  between  the  above-mentioned  dangers  and 
Tutuila. 

Narragansett  Passage,  nearly  2  miles  wide,  with  very  deep  water, 
is  the  channel  between  Nafanua  and  Taema  Shoals. 

Breaker  Point,  bearing  296**,  leads  through  Narragansett  Passage. 

Fagaitiia  Bay  is  situated  northward  of  the  west  extreme  of  Nafa- 
una  Shoal.  Bound  Bluff  Rock  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  bay;  by 
keeping  ^  mile  from  the  shore  this  danger  will  be  avoided. 

In  this  bay  there  are  a  few  coral  reefs,  and  it  should  be  entered 
cautiously. 

A  wharf  280  feet  in  length  with  a  depth  of  B.*)  feet  alongside  has 
been  built  here  near  Obsorvntorv  Point.  The  observatory  is  on  the 
summit  of  Bethune  Point,  105  feet  above  the  sea. 

Pago  Pago  Harbor — General  remarks — Aspect. — ^This  harbor 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Tutuila.  Deep  approach,  available 
for  largest  vessels  nt  all  times  of  tide. 

<iood  and  .sheltered  anchonifre  in  (lej)tlis  of  from  H  to  *25  fathoms, 
mild  and  sand  bottom,  excellent  h(»hlin<:  ground,  over  a  space  1  mile 
loni:  and  400  yards  brnnd.  ^^'hen  making  this  port  the  following 
laiulmai'ks  are  not  ea.silv  iiti'-takeii :  Tlie  small  island  of  Aunnu.  rd>nut 
(55  feet  higli,  at  the  ea>tt'iri  end  of  Tutuila;  Sail  Rork  Point,  the 
sottthern  point  of  the  island.  miles  souihwest  of  Breaker  Point,  the 
euhtern  point  of  entrance  to  Pa^o  Pago:  the  sharp  Peak  Mntafao, 
2,13^^  feet  high  (the  highest  i>oint  of  the  island),  on  the  west  .side  <ti 
the  port:  the  flat,  dome-shaped  Peak  Peiva.  1,711)  feet  high,  on  the 
east:  and  Tower  Hock,  untler  Distress  Point,  the  western  point  of 
entrance,  and  within  the  shore  reef,  with  its  perpendicular  sides  ris- 
ing to  a  height  of  10*2  feet  antl  its  sunuuit  eoveml  with  verdiie. 

The  shore  reefs  extend  from  100  to  200  yards  from  the  beach: 
they  are  i)eri)endicular  or  shelving  on  their  outer  edges  and  are 
awash  at  low  water.  The  surf  breaks  over  them,  distinctly  marking 
their  outline. 

Lig'hts. — A  fixed  white  light,  elevated  188  feet  and  visible  from  a 
distance  of  1:2  miles,  is  exhibited  from  Breaker  Point:  it  is  shown 
from  a  white  tower  10  feet  high  on  the  highest  point  of  the  blnlf. 
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Two  fixed  ml  Icadiii-  ii-lit^  and  103°.        feet  apart,  have 

been  established  on  the  northern  shore  of  tlie  harhor.  The  front 
liirht  is  elevated  7.")  feet,  and  shown  from  a  white  tower  11  feet  high 
situated  near  the  Catholic  mission. 

The  rear  lifht  is  .situated  KM)  yards  H43  from  the  front  lipht  and 
is  exhibited,  and  at  an  elevation  of  ir>()  feet,  from  a  white  tower  8 
feet  high  sm  inounte<l  hy  a  white  fan-shaped  structure. 

Thev  are  i)oth  vif^ihle  irum  a  distance  of  about  9  miles. 

A  red  lantern  light  (private)  is  shown  from  the  end  of  the  pier 
in  front  of  the  customhouse  and  marks  the  boat  landing. 

A  light  18  bung  on  the  arm  of  a  beacon  erected  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the  reef  by  Goat  Island  on  the  nights  that  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Co.'8  steamers  are  expected.  At  the  same  time  lights  are  placed  on 
the  Whale  Rock  Buoy  and  the  Mooring  Buoy  for  the  vessel.  These 
are  private  lights. 

Coal.— The  United  States  has  a  coal  depot  at  Pago  Pago.  The 
commandant  is  only  permitted  to  supply  foreign  vessels  with  suffi- 
cient coal  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  nearest  port  at  which  coal 
could  be  procured. 

The  coal  is  stored  in  a  large  steel  shed  capable  of  holding  5^00 
tons.  The  coal  shed  is  filled  with  tramways,  trolleys,  and  venilators, 
and  trucks  with  capacity  of  2  tons  each. 

In  front  of  the  ( oal  <;hed  is  a  substantial  wharf  100  yards  in  length, 
with  a  depth  of  30  feet  at  each  end. 

Water. — A  reservoir  has  been  built  above  the  naval  station,  hold- 
ing 120.000  gallons  of  water  constantly  supplied. '  The  water  is 
brought  down  to  the  wharf  in  pipes. 

Governor's  residence. — The  governor's  house  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence  Mt  Observatory  PoiTit. 

Whale  and  Grampus  BrOcks,  both  of  coal  ff>rni;ition.  are  situated 
in  the  harbor  entrance.  Whale  Rock  is  about  luo  feet  in  dinfneter 
and  has  V2  feet  water;  it  is  marked  bv  a  black  buoy.  Tlie  sea  breaks 
over  the  rock  in  bad  weather,  otherwise  it  is  not  easily  seen.  There 
is  a  clear  passable  'MJO  yards  wide  between  the  rock  and  Blunt  Point, 
with  fron*  25  to  30  fathoms  water. 

Grampus  Kock  bears  40°  about  500  yards  distant  from  Whale  liock. 
It  is  about  "JO  yards  iu  diameter,  has  8  feet  water,  and  is  srtnietimes 
marked  by  a  red  buoy.  There  is  a  narrow  passage  between  it  and  the 
shore  reef,  but  it  should  not  be  taken  except  in  case  of  emer«;ency. 

There  is  a  sunken  rock  338°  about  800  yards  from  CJrampus  Rock, 
but  it  is  well  marked  by  the  surf,  which  breaks  on  it  continually. 

B«aeo2L — ^The  edge  of  tiie  reef  extending  northeastward  from  Gkmt 
Island  is  marked  by  a  beacon  surmounted  by  a  staff  and  cylinder. 

A  beacon,  with  steff  and  cylinder,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  reef 
which  extends  from  the  west  end  of  Fanga  Tonga  (Fagatoga)  Bay. 
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Shoals. — The  shores  of  the  harlwr  are  fronted  bv  rocks  and  reefs 
which  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  extend  to  1^00  yards  east^ 
ward  of  Fagaalu ;  the  head  of  the  harbor  is  obstructed  by  rocks  ex- 
tending nearly  1^00  yards  eastward  of  Pago  Pago. 

Direetions. — Having  rounded  the  east  end  of  Tutuila  and  entered 
the  channel  midway  between  Aunuu  and  Red  Point,  steer  about  250^ 
until  abreast  Round  Bluff,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  to  avoid  the  reef 
extending  670  yards  off  the  bluff;  then  267^.  heading  for  the  peak 
Matafao,  keeping  Tower  Rock  a  little  open  on  the  starboard  bow 
•until  up  with  Breaker  Point. 

To  enter  the  harbor  steer  in  with  the  range  liglits  in  line  bearing 
843'  .  which  lead  between  Whale  and  (irampus  Rooks. 

Tliei  0  is  good  anchorage  anywliere  in  the  inner  harbor  in  frtmi  6 
to  2d  fathoms  water,  blue  mud  :ind  sand  bottom,  excellent  holding 
groiiiul  The  best  anchorage  for  hirge  vessels  is  off  Fanga  Tonga  in 
'20  fathoms  water.  Vessels  of  1,0()()  tons  and  upward  should  not 
anclior  in  less  than  fathoms,  as  tlie  harbor  becomes  narrow  for 
long  vessels  to  swing  ;it  single  anchor. 

A  gcod  working  vrsscl  rmiy  l>eat  ont  agninst  the  tnidcs.  bnt  tlu* 
hariK)!'  narrow  an<i  lined  with  rnrnl  irrfs  on  botii  .sides,  and  after 
passing  iioiit  Ishmd  a  heavy  swell  will  often  he  enenuntered :  t!u'?  e- 
fore  it  would  generally  be  prefei  able  to  go  out  with  the  land  bieeze, 
wliieh  usually  blows  from       to  .Mi.  or  <>h.  a.  m. 

Buoys. — Four  mooring  buoys  are  established  in  the  iiarbor. 

The  only  difficulty  in  going  out  with  tliis  wind  i>  the  liai>ility  of 
losing  it  before  getting  sutticiently  clear  of  Breaker  Point  to  allow 
a  ve.ssel  to  wait  for  the  tra<le  wind  to  come  in  without  the  ilisagreeable 
necessity  of  anchoring  in  from  35  to  37  fathoms  watei".  The  surf 
always  breaks  heavily  on  Breaker  Point  and  on  the  reef  outside  Dis- 
tre.ss  Point,  and  if  the  vessel  loses  the  wind  before  getting  clear  of 
these  points  anchor  at  once. 

During  the  months  from  November  to  April  westerly  winds  are 
frequent,  and  then  sailing  ve^^sels  can  get  out  without  difficulty. 

Supplies. — There  is  a  great  dearth  of  fresh  provisions  here,  but 
fruits,  bananas,  oranges,  pineapples,  etc.,  are  plentiful.  Ice  may  be 
obtained. 

Communication. — ^The  packets  of  the  American  and  Australian 

Hn»'s  call  at  Pago  Pago.  There  is  a  regular  service  every  three  weehs^ 
either  from  San  Francisco  or  from  Sydney  via  Auckland.  A  steamer 
rnns  between  Apia  and  Pago  Pago. 
Tides. — ^It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  7h.  IQm.;  springs  rise 

4  feet. 

Standai'd  time  at  Tutuiia  is  that  of  the  meridian  172°  30'  W.  from 
Greenwich. 
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The  coast  fioin  Siiil  Kock  Point  to  Leone  Bay  is  formed  partly 
of  rocks  falling  perpendicularly  into  the  sea,  and  partly  of  rocks  of 
lava,  which  extend  some  distance  to  seaward  and  on  which  the  sea 
breaks. 

LeAding  lights. — ^Leading  lights  have  been  established  on  Steps 
Point,  the  south  extreme  of  this  island. 

The  front  light,  exhibited  from  a  white  tower,  7  feet  high,  is  a 
fixed  white  light,  elevated  66  feet 

The  rear  light,  exhibited  from  a  white  tower,  24  feet  high,  is  a 
fixed  white  light,  elevated  75  feet. 

These  lights  in  line,  bearing  110^,  lead  about  1  mile  southward  of 
West  Cape.  They  are  obscured  northward  of  24.")^. 

Leone  Bay  is  on  the  southwest  side  of  Tutuila.  The  bay  is  open 
to  the  south,  and  a  wind  from  that  direction  would  make  it  dan- 
gerous. During  the  months  when  the  trades  blow  steadily  it  is 
smooth  MT  !  life.  There  is  considerable  level  (ountry  about  this 
place,  and  it  is  the  most  ])roductive  portion  of  the  island,  abound* 
ing  in  coconut  and  bread-fruit  trees. 

A  vessel  mav  stand  in  boldly  clear  of  the  shore  reefs,  which  extend 
from  'i'K)  to  800  yards  from  the  roast  nnd  nic  well  marked  l>y  the 
surf  which  break'^  iii»oii  i\\vm  continually.  The  Itcst  nncliorafii'  is  in 
from  20  to  10  fatiionis,  midway  betwtjcn  Kock  Point  and  tlie  o^jposite 
shore. 

The  church,  iu  line  with  a  ione  tree  in  rear  of  it  57  %  is  a  good  line 

of  ;ii)i)roiK'h. 

'Vailoa.  tlu'  i^iincipal  place  in  'l  iaailii  Ishuid.  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Leone  Buy.  and  may  be  easily  recognized  by  a  ehuivli 
built  uf  stone,  luti  lug  a  conspicuous  white  spire,  situated  close  to  the 
beach,  about  the  center  of  the  village.  Landing  is  effected  by  a  pas- 
^agc  through  the  reef  opposite  the  church;  it  is,  however,  only  avail- 
able at  high  water.  There  are  rocks  in  the  passage  dangerous  to  boats 
when  there  is  any  swell. 

West  Cape,  the  west  extreme  of  Tutuila  is  a  mass  of  high,  steep, 
rocks  fronted  by  some  rocky  islets.  In  the  bay  to  the  southeantward 
are  several  villages. 

Beef. — reef,  awash,  is  situated  in  a  position  from  which  this 
cape  bears  90^,  distant  3^  miles. 

Sank.— Kocky  Point  lies  122''  from  West  Cape.  A  bank  with  6  to 
7  fathoms  water  over  it  has  been  reported  1  to  1|  miles  211*'  from  the 
point. 

North  coast. — Hubner  Bay,  situated  iuuiiediately  northward  of 
West  Cape,  all'ordsgood  anchorage  in  17  fathoms,  otf  I*<)loa  village, 
with  the  wind  from  south-southeast,  throuL'^h  ea>t.  to  east-norlhcast ; 
but  vessels  should  be  prepared  to  leave  at  .short  notice,  as  it  is  re- 
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poi-ted  that  when  tiie  wind  shifts  to  the  westward  a  dangerous  sea 
soon  sets  in. 

Asu  Bay  or  Massacre  Creek,  just  westward  of  Fungasar  Harbor, 
is  small  and  surrounded  by  high  mountains. 

Fungasar  Harbor,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  affords  good 
anchorage.  The  inner  part  of  the  harbor  is  narrowed  by  reels  and 
rocks  extending  from  the  shore.  A  rocky  point  in  the  inner  part  of 
the  harbor  separates  two  villages ;  that  on  the  east  is  Fungasar,  shut 
in  between  the  mountains,  and  the  other  is  in  a  valley  through  which 
a  river  flows  into  the  harbor.  Vessels  anchor  between  the  east  and 
west  points  of  the  harbor,  rather  nearer  the  former,  in  14  fathoms. 

The  coast  from  Fungasar  Harbor  trends  east-northeastward  with 
two  points,  Southworth  and  Nelson,  off  the  latter  of  which  is  a  small 
reef. 

Vatla  Island  (lat.  14*»  16'  S.,  long.  170°  42'  W.),  situated  off  the 
north  coast  of  Tutuila,  is'high  and  rocky.  Near  this  island  is  a  dan- 
gerous rid^e  of  locks,  which  are  high,  indented,  and  steep,  named 
Cocks  Comb  Point. 

To  the  southward  of  Vatia  Island  is  a  small  bay,  which  has  not 
been  examined. 

Afono  Bay  is  said  to  be  a  good  harobr,  with  anchorage  in  14 

fathoms,  coral.  There  is  a  church  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

Massefau  Bay  lies  in  a  northeapt  finrl  southwest  direction.  On 

the  north  w(>st  it  is  sheltered  by  Bartlett  Island,  situntod  off  the  west 
point  of  the  bay.  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  reef.  A  rocU.  ;il>ove  water, 
lies  rlo.so  to  Rut  Point,  the  eastern  point  of  the  )>ny.  Tlie  inner  ])art 
is  frin«ze(l  by  a  coral  reef,  which  narrows  tiie  anchorage  and  only 
leaves  a  small-boat  channel  to  the  beach. 

Aur  Bay,  1 miles  eastwanl  of  Massofaii  Bav,  is  said  to  be  easy  of 
access:  it  ib  ut  small  extent,  and  but  little  is  known  of  its  value  as  an 
anchorage. 

'  Cape  Matutula,  tin  northeast  point  of  Tutuila,  consists  of  high 

rocks,  ntifl  projects  some  distance  to  seaward. 

Bed  Point,  the  southeast  extreme  of  the  island,  is  not  very  con- 
spicuous. 

Upolu  Island,  36  miles  northwest  by  west  from  Tutuila,  is  about 
40  miles  in  length  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  has  an  average 
breadth  of  8  miles.  This  island  appears  richer  and  more  fertile  than 
the  rest  of  the  group,  and  rises  in  Mount  Tofua  to  a  height  of  3,200 
feet.  The  shores  are  fringed  with  coral  nref ,  which  in  places  is  inter- 
sected by  channels,  forming  convenient  harbors. 

▲  bank,  having  upon  it  a  depth  of  15  fathoms,  reported  by  the 
Hertha^  1877,  is  situated  about  10  miles  48^  of  Fanuatapu  Island, 
off  the  east  coast. 
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North  coast — Caution. — Do  not  approach  the  northern  coast  of 
Fpoln  Island  wi'stwiird  of  Apia  within  5  miles,  as  sunken  dangers 
are  !v]>nrte(l  to  extend  nearly  that  distanf*  otT^lioi-e. 

Tapanga  Point  is  the  southeast  extremity  of  rjiolii  Thland. 
From  this  jjoint  a  reef  curves  northward  around  the  small  islands 
Fanuatapu  and  Namiia.  Samnsn  Point.  3^  miles  358  of  Tapanfra 
Point,  is  steep  and  falls  abruptly  to  the  sea.  Tiavea  Bay,  farther  to 
the  northwest,  is  small,  with  a  rockv  shore,  and  narrowed  by  coral 
reefs  extending  some  distance  from  it.  Uafato  is  another  small 
bay:  the  coast  westward  to  Fanpiloa  Bay  is  abrupt  and  steep. 

Fang'aloa  Bay,  iii)on  the  northeast  coast,  is  2^  niiles  in  length 
northeast  and  southwest,  1  mile  wide  between  the  entrance  points, 
midw  ay  l)etween  which  the  depth  is  38  fathoms,  decreasing  gradually 
to  G  fatlionis  at  the  head  of  the  bav. 

Approaching  Fangaloa  from  the  northward  Fao  Peak  can  not  be 
mistaken,  and  soon  after  sighting  this  peak  a  cataract,  620  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  a  fall  of  850  feet,  will  be  seen  at  the  back  of  Lona  Vil- 
lage, between  the  bearings  212**  and  144^  from  a  distance  of  8  to  10 
miles.  Approaching  from  the  eastward,  a  clearly  defined  and  promi- 
nent notch  on  the  southern  side  of  Fao  Peak  distinctly  marks  the  en- 
trance to  the  bay. 

When  Malata  Peak  bears  288^,  stand  in  on  that  bearing  and  anchor 
southward  of  Salimu  Point,  in  about  15  fathoms. 

The  western  shore  of  the  bay  has  a  fringing  reef,  with  deep  water 
close-to.  while  the  eastern  shore  line  is  ragged  and  broken.  Each  vil- 
lage has  its  boat  passage  through  the  reef. 

Water  can  be  obtained  by  boats  at  high  tide  from  the  stream  at 
Lona  Village.  Fruits,  taro,  yams,  and  fowls  can  be  obtained. 

Tide. — The  mean  rise  of  the  tide  is  3  feet. 

Winds. — The  southeast  trade  wind,  prevailing  from  April  to 
October,  draws  into  the  bay  as  a  northeast  wind :  the  westerly  winds 
are  n-enei  ally  felt  at  the  anchorage  as  coming  from  west-southwest  to 

south -south  west. 

Mohican  Shoal,  having  2'i  fathoms  over  it,  lies  400  yards  335^  from 
Lona  Village,  south  side  of  the  bay, 

A  bank  of  fron»  6  to  10  fathoms  is  situated  in  the  aj)proach  to 
Fangaloa  Bay  from  2^  to  3  miles  40^  of  the  east  point  of  the  en- 
trance. 

Coast. — Sauano  is  a  village  situated  in  a  snuill  bay  next  westward 
of  Fangaloa  Bay,  where  small  craft  can  anchor,  sheltered  from  east- 
erly winds. 

Falifa  Harbor. — The  coral  reef  extends  about  1.800  yards  east- 
ward of  the  Sandy  Point,  which  forms  the  northwest  point  of  Falifa 
Harbor,  about  600  to  800  yards  southeastward  of  the  dry  patch  on  it, 
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are  patches  of  to  3  fath(«ns.  Falifa  affords  good  anchorage  for 
small  craft  in  from  6  to  11  fathoms. 

Iitifi  Lufi  village. — ^Northeast  of  Lufi  Lufi  village,  and  immedi- 
ately eastward  of  Saluafata  Shoal,  there  is  a  break  in  the  coast  reef, 
through  which  the  British  corvette  Danae  entered  and  was  moored 
bead  and  stem.  On  account  of  the  shoals  and  the  small  size  of  the 
anchorage  it  should  not  be  entered  without  previous  examination 
from  a  boat;  the  holding  ground  is  bad. 

Saluafata  Shoal,  nearly  connected  with  the  coast  reef,  is  a  mass 
of  coral  heads,  the  shoalest  of  which  is  reported  to  have  1^  fathoms 
water.  It  breaks  in  a  northeasterly  swell.  A  bank  on  which  a  cast 
of  7  fatlionis  was  obtained  in  ISso  is  charted  westward  of  the  shoal 
and  from  1,:^0()  to  1,400  yards  M'^"^  from  the  western  sand  cay  in 
Saluafata  Harbor. 

A  patch  of  small  extent,  with  a  depth  of  7  to  10  fntlioms  on  it  and 
10  to  17  fathoms  on  each  side,  lies  westward  of  Saiilafata  Shoal,  with 
Ariadne  Point  beacon  bearing  1»4'^,  distant  1,100  yards,  and  Utu- 
nianu  275^. 

Saluafata  Harbor,  situated  in  a  l)ay  i)  miles  east  of  Apia,  is  the 
best  in  r])()lu  Island.  It  is  about  h  mile  square,  and  protected  from 
the  ^wcll  by  coral  reefs  through  which  the  channel  is  about  400  yards 
wide.  The  northerlv  swell,  which  makes  vessels  ndl  considernblv  in 
Ai)in  ill  the  rainy  season,  has  little  ertect  on  \essels  nnchoreil  in 
hahiat'ata.  llie  western  sitle  of  the  Nay  is  eiicuniltei-ed  by  a  reef  •>f)ij 
to  1,400  yards  from  the  .slior*-,  njxin  whifh  ai-e  two  sand  cays,  and 
havinjr  a  boat  passajje  inshore  of  and  between  them.  These  sand  cays 
fretjueiitly  sliift  their  i)o>aions,  'Vliv  entrance  may  be  I'ecoguized  by 
the  two  sand  cays,  and  |)()ssil)ly  by  AUmtross  Island. 

Albatross  Island  may  be  known  by  its  black  roeky  base,  and  palm 
trees,  which  arc  about  70  feet  hitrh:  it  does  not.  liowc'ver.  show  well 
against  the  tlark  background.  The  beacon  on  Ariadne  PoinL  wuiiin 
it  is  a  good  mark, 

A  native  pilot  can  be  obtained. 

Directions— Leading  marks. — Ariadne  Point  in  line  with  the 
summit  of  the  hill  immediately  behind  it,  bearing  178''  leads  into 
the  harbor  westward  of  Saluafata  Shoal  and  the  patches  west  of  it. 

A  pyramidal  beacon,  having  a  triangular  shaped  head  and  painted 
white,  stands  upon  Ariadne  Point,  49  feet  above  the  sea.  It  shows 
well  against  the  wooded  hills  behind  it,  and  serves  as  a  mark  for 
recognizing  the  harbor. 

As  this  mark  leads  rather  close  to  the  point  of  the  western  harbor 
reef,  and  the  current  sets  to  the  westward  along  the  coast,  it  is  ad* 
visable  to  keep  the  beacon  just  open  westward  of  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  when  passing  it. 
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On  the  niiddle  hill  of  the  three  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor  at 
a  point  two-thirds  of  the  distance  up  the  hill,  a  triangular  white 
beacon  has  been  erected,  which  bears  in  line  with  the  beacon  on  Ari- 
adne Point  178''  and  gives  a  good  line  of  approach  to  the  entranoe 
from  the  westward;  it  apparently  leads  over  the  Danae  Bank. 

Caution. — The  plan  of  Saluafata  Harbor  by  the  officers  of  the 
Imperial  German  Navy  not  being  completely  sounded,  should  be 
used  with  caution,  especially  when  rounding  the  reefs  or  Saluafata 
Shoal. 

Anchorage  in  6  to  7  fathoms,  fine  sand,  will  be  obtained  about  400 
yards  l&t°  east  of  Casino  Sand  Cay;  the  western  part  of  the  harbor 

is  prefei  :il>le  as  being  the  most  sheltered* 

Supplies. — Fish,  fowls,  and  eggs  can  he  obtained  in  small  quanti- 
ties; oranges  and  coconuts  are  abundant.  Cattle  may  be  procured 
from  a  plantation,  about  5  miles  distant  from  the  coast  and,  if  it  be 
expedient  to  keep  them  alive,  good  pasturage  will  be  found  upon  the 
shores  of  the  bay. 

Water  may  be  obtained  from  a  stream  situated  in  the  southwest 
part  of  tin'  liarlwr. 

Landing. — The  best  landing  is  at  Fu'^i  village,  in  the  south  part  of 
the  bay.  through  n  small  opening  in  tlie  Iringing  reef  Mi  feet  wide. 

Nautilus  Bank,  upon  whirb  there  is  n  depth  of  *)  fntboms,  lies 
with  Mount  Apia  bearing  •2iy->  :  and  Albatross  Island  (m  Saluafata 
Harbor)  liearing  161°.  It  is  probably  the  Danae  Bank  previously 
mentioned. 

Vailele  and  Fangalii  Bays  aiv  two  small  reef  harbors  situated, 
respectively,  2;^  miles  and  U  miles  ea.stward  of  Apia. 

A  reef  h  mile  in  length,  partly  dry  at  low  watei  .  divides  ^'alK  U 
Bay  into  two  parts.  In  the  western  portion  is  the  settlement  of 
Lotonga. 

A  shoal,  about  400  yards  in  extent,  with  a  least  depth  of  1^  fath- 
oms, on  which  the  sea  breaks  with  heavy  swell,  lies  in  the  fairway 
of  the  western  entrance. 

The  anchorage  is  off  the  settlement,  in  6  to  7  fathoms.  The  house 
within  the  settlement,  bearing  230*^,  leads  in  the  fairway  between  the 
long  reef  and  the  shoal  in  not  less  than  10  fathoms. 

Between  the  shoal  and  the  reef  extending  from  the  western  shore, 
the  edge  of  which  is  always  visible,  there  is  a  channel  with  depths 
of  10  to  16  fathoms,  but  it  is  not  recommended. 

Dangers  in  the  approach  to  Apia  Harbor  have  been  reported  by 
various  trading  vessels  in  the  following  positions,  as  stated  to  the 
pilot  at  Apia : 

A  bank,  having  from  5  to  9  fathoms  least  water  over  it,  3  to  4 
miles  54^  from  the  northeast  point  of  Apia  Harbor  Reef. 
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A  bank,  having  7  fathoms  water  upon  it,  is  situated  about  2| 
miles  from  the  shore  on  a  17°  !»  ;n  ing  from  Mount  Apia. 

A  bank,  having  upon  it  9  fatiioms  of  water,  is  also  situated  off 
Apia  Hai-lior.  at  a  distance  of  from  2  to  3  miles  from  the  shore. 
From  it  Malautu  Point  bears  2*23°;  Vailele  Vo\ut.  169°. 

Westward  of  Apia  Harbor  there  are  several  rocky  patches  lying 
beyond  the  main  reef. 

Xiss  Reef,  with  2^  fathoms,  is  charted  3^  miles  4°  from  Falula 
Point:  this  position  h.  howover.  considered  doubtful.  It  was  not 
found  in  this  position  in  1890,  but  shoal  water  was  discovered  about 
1^  mWe^  144  ■  of  it. 

Caution. — As  s^iveral  patches  are  diurted  Ijetwi'eii  it  and  the  shoi*e 
n«'f^.  vessels  should  pass  nortliward  of  Niss  Keef,  or  at  about  5 
miles  from  the  coast. 

Faiijralii  Bay  is  an  inlet  in  the  eoTnl  reef  about  ^  mile  in  extent, 
v.\wi\  to  the  northward.  It  has  ih'ptiis  ui  5  to  10  fathoms.  There  is  a 
church  and  l>oathoutie  at  its  head. 

Apia  Harbor,  on  the  north  side  of  Upolu,  is  a  reef  harbor  about 
P  miles  westward  of  Saluafata. 

Deep  approach,  available  for  largest  vessels  at  all  times  of  tide. 

Anchorage,  exposed  to  the  northward,  and  unsafe  during  tlie  hur- 
ricane months,  in  depths  of  from  5  to  10  fathoms,  indifferent  holding 
ground^  over  a  space  |  mile  long  and  |  mile  broad. 

Pilots. — good  pilot  can  be  obtained,  who  boards  vessels  3  or  4 
miles  outside  the  harbor.  It  is  advisable  to  employ  him  to  point  out 
where  the  moorings  are  placed,  and  also  the  best  holding  gi-ound, 
for  the  bottom  is  a  layer  of  mud  over  coral,  and  in  some  places  this 
layer  is  too  thin  to  form  good  anchorage. 

There  is  a  pilot  station  with  a  flagstaff  at  the  extremity  of  Matautu 
Point ;  the  flagstaff  is  a  good  distinguishing  mark,  approaching  from 
the  eastward,  and  can  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles. 

Leading  marks  and  lights.— Two  leading  lights  are  exhibited 
from  white  lighthouses  on  the  southern  shore  of  Apia  harbor. 

Till'  fi  <mt  light  is  a  fixed  red  light,  elevated  50  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  should  be  visible  3  miles.  Above  the  light  is  a  triangular  white 
topmark.  It  is  situated  between  tlie  Bishop's  Palace  and  the  beach. 
The  palace  is  the  first  <»n  tlie  riglit  of  tlie  new  cathedral. 

The  rear  light  is  a  fixed  red  light,  elevated  about  213  feet  al>ove 
the  sea,  with  a  triangular  white  topmark  above  the  light.  It  is 
shown  from  a  buihling  34  feet  high  and  should  be  visible  0  miles. 
It  bears  VXV  distant  ahout  1.1.'»!»  yards  from  the  front  lighthouse. 

An  iron  framework  tower  has  been  phiced  on  the  edge  of  the  east- 
ern reef  in  the  iiarbor  2?^3^  froiu  tlie  fhigstaff  on  Matautu  Point;  a 
grecu  light,  visible  2  miles,  is  shown  from  this  beacon. 
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A  pyramid-fifaaped  beacon  stands  at  the  harbor  entrance  on  the- 
edge  of  the  western  reef. 

A  fixed  green  light  is  exhibited  from  a  beacon  on  East  Beef. 

Buoys. — A  red  conical  buoy  is  established  at  i  mile  southward  of 
East  Reef  light^beacon. 

There  are  three  im  o!  iii<r  buoys,  painted  red,  for  the  mail  steamer,, 
station  cruiser,  and  one  in  shoaler  water.  It  is  usual  to  moor  by  tlie- 
stem  in  Apia  Harbor.  Vessels  discharge  cargo  at  the  wharf  east- 
ward of  Hotel  Tivoli. 

It  is  n<:t  a  safe  anchorage  during  ths  hurricane  months,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  put  to  sea  at  once  upon  indications  of  a  hurricane.  The 
remains  of  one  of  the  warships  wrecked  in  tlie  hurricane  in  March, 
18S0.  is  still  on  the  reef  on  which  it  was  c«st.  oil"  the  settl<Muent. 

Directions. — Those  enterin*:  for  tlie  Hrst  time  should  take  a  pilot, 
otherwise  they  are  likely  to  foul  the  nuH)rings. 

The  lighthonM's,  or  tlie  li<:hts  nt  ni«:iil.  in  line  bearing  lead  into 
Apia  harbor,  between*  tlie  leefs  at  the  entrance,  and  to  tiie  mail 
bteamers  laioy.  then  anchor  as  directed. 

If  staying  for  a  length  of  time  in  Apia,  it  is  advisable  to  secure 
with  thi  ee  anchors  in  tlie  southeast  part  of  the  harbor. 

Making  Apia  at  nighl,  the  lower  red  iiglit  comes  in  sight  before  the 
upper  one,  and  the  latter  is  at  times  dimmed  by  haze. 

Apia  is  the  capital  and  the  most  important  place  in  the  Samoa 
group,  as  besides  the  usual  supplies  of  provisions,  »nall  repairs  to* 
vessels  can  be  effected  there. 

Supplies* — ^Beef,  pork,  poultry,  and  the  usual  tropical  fruit  can 
generally  be  obtained,  but  are  not  plentiful. 

Water  can  be  obtained  from  the  river  Vaisigano,  which  empties 
itself  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  bay.  Boats  should  ascend  as 
far  as  possible  about  low  water,  and  load  just  before  the  tide  begins- 
to  flow;  but  even  then  it  is  not  very  good,  and  should  only  be  used 
for  washing  purposes. 

Coal. — ^About  650  tons  of  coal  is  kept  in  stock  and  1300  tons  im- 
ported annually,  and  is  delivered  alongside  in  punts.  There  is  no 
wharf,  and  coaling  is  impeded  at  times  by  the  heavy  sea. 

Tides.— li  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  6h.  30m. ;  springs  rise 
^  feet. 

The  Re.sident's  house  stands  on  Mutinuu  Peninsula. 
An  observatory  station  has  been  ei*erted  on  the  north  point  of  this 
peninsula.   Position:  Latitude  la""  ^6'  '2^''  S.,  longitude  171°  45' 

TJpolu,  west  end. — Manono  Island,  400  f(»et  high,  lies  midway 
betwet'ii  the  west  point  of  I'polu  and  Apolinia  l>land.  and  ih  alxuit 
3  mileb  m  circumlereuce.    It  is  well  cultivated  and  thickly  populated. 
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The  reef  on  which  it  stands  is  connected  with  TJpolu,  and  extends  for 
nearly  1  mile  to  the  westward;  at  a  short  distance  inside  the  edge  is 
Nulopa  Islet. 

Discolored  water  has  l)een  observed  in  and  off  the  bight  between 

Manono  Island  and  Salafuata  Point. 

South  coast — Falilati. — ^The  reef  which  fronts  the  noith  and 
west  coai^ts  of  Upolu  comes  to  an  abrupt  termination  at  Faliati,  and 
it  is  reported  to  extend  further  seaward  than  is  charted. 

There  is  the  entrance  to  a  boat  channel  inside  the  reef,  which  is 
used  by  natives  from  Lafanga  when  goinjj  to  the  westward.  Sam- 
atua  is  a  lar^e  villajre  near  the  southwest  point  of  Upolu.  Lafanga, 
eastward  of  Falilati,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  n  rnthcr  deep  hny. 
where  there  is  anchorn^c  for  l>f>tits.  foi-mcd  l)y  the  fringing  reef 
*^-ln<'1i  ''omniences  again  here  nii<l  coiit iiiiics  to  Safatu. 

Safatu  Harbor. — Tlie  cnti  aiK v  to  tliis  iiarbor  is  dillicuit  to  make 
out  until  close-to,  tliere  ))ei?i<r  nn  c^ood  landmarks. 

The  eliin-cli  nt  the  head  ai  liie  liail)or  l>e5UMng  11°  leads  between 
the  western  reef  and  the  detached  leefs  which  lie  in  the  fairway 
eastward  of  it;  these  are  marked  by  breakers  where  there  is  a  small 
channel. 

The  bottom  is  everywhere  fine  sand,  and  the  luulK)r  is  reported 
to  be  a  .safe  one,  the  jrales  heinfj  generally  from  the  northward. 
Notwithstanding  tiie  nai  rowness  of  the  entrance,  a  heavy  swell  sets 
into  the  harbor,  especially  at  liigli  water.  It  is  advisable  to  mour 
as  there  is  little  swinging  room. 

It  is  high  water  full  and  change  at  7h.  30m.,  springs  rise  3|  feet. 

Land  and  sea  breezes  prevail,  the  former  at  night  and  the  latter 
by  day.  The  village  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  is  named  Lukofana. 
The  church,  a  low  yellow  building,  is  not  very  conspicuous;  a  stone 
church  was  building  (1902)  at  Furi  on  East  Point.  The  eastern 
bay  affords  more  shelter  than  the  western. 

FaleaJlili  Harbor,  upon  the  south  coast  of  Upolu,  is  sheltered  from 
northerly  winds  only,  and  is  some  600  yards  in  extent,  with  depths 
of  13  to  16  fathoms.  The  outlying  islet  Satalo,  known  to  the  natives 
as  Uuusafee,  is  useful  for  distinguishing  the  entrance* 

Two  patches  with  1  fathom  water  lie  about  200  yards  off  the  north- 
west extreme  of  Satalo  reef ;  they  sometimes  break.  A  patch  lies  dose 
off  the  point  of  the  northern  or  shore  reef. 

Satalo  Islet  is  low  and  co^ered  with  trees  and  palms,  and  has 
sandy  beaches  on  the  south  and  southwest  sides. 

This  harbor  is  too  small  and  deep  to  allow  sufficient  chain  to  be 
veered  in  a  heavy  gale:  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  much  exposed 
to  the  ocean  swell  as  the  other  harbors  in  the  island. 

In  the  eastern  passage  a  nxk  with  about  4  feet  water  on  it  was 
observed ;  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  enter  this  way. 
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The  tomb,  if  conspicuous,  bearing  about  77°,  would  lead  to  the  fair- 
"way  of  the  western  entrance.  Tlie  (ierman  warship  Cormoran  an- 
chored with  the  tomb  bearing  80*^  in  16  fathoms. 

Malaemahi  village  is  the  most  important  on  the  south  coast,  and 
has  A  population  of  from  3,500  to  4,000  inliabitaats.  Provisious  and 
stores  can  be  obtained  in  limited  quantities. 

XJpolu — Southeast  extreme. — Nuutele  and  Nuulua  Islands, 
situated  near  the  southeast  point  of  I^poiu,  are  respectively  '200  feet 
and  120  feet  high,  and  steep;  the  former,  however,  has  a  low  sandy 
beach  on  its  north  side. 

A  rock  with  6  feet  water  lies  between  Nuutele  and  oif  Tapanga 
Point.   Large  vessels  should  avoid  liiis  pasbugc. 

Lepa,  westward  of  Tapanga  Point,  is  marked  by  a  long,  low,  white 
church  with  bright  red  roof  and  no  tower. 

ApoUma  Island  and  Strait.—Apolima  Island  is  a  small  volcanic 
island,  472  feet  in  height,  lying  in  the  channel  between  TJpolu  and 
Saraii,  about  1)  miles  SIS'*  of  Manono  IflAand.  It  is  about  2|  miles 
in  circmnference  and  stoep-to  around,  no  bottom  being  obtained  at 
20  fathoms  at  50  yards  from  its  shore.. 

Landing  can  oiUy  be  effected  at  one  bight  a  few  yards  wide. 

There  is  a  good  stream  of  water  on  the  island. 

Apollma  Strait,  about  8|  mOes  wide,  separates  Upolu  Island  from 
Savaii.  It  is  clear  and  easy  for  a  steamer  but  might  be  dangerous  for 
sailing  vessels,  unless  being  sure  of  a  favorable  breeze,  as  those  which 
have  passed  through  the  channel  from  south  to  north  state  that  there 
is  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  eastward  upon  Apolima,  and  after 
that  island  is  passed  a  strong  countercurrent  sets  to  the  westward 
toward  Savaii. 

When  some  distance  to  the  northeastward  the  hill  over  Tofua,  on 
the  southeast  extreme  of  Savaii,  might  be  mistaken  for  Apolima  and 
the  latter  for  Manono,  which,  being  lower,  does*  not  appear  until 
much  doew. 

There  is  a  channel,  about  \  mile  wide,  between  Apolima  Island 
and  the  reef  extending  westward  of  Manono.  It  was  reported  (1909) 
that  a  rock  exists  in  mid  channel  which  would  render  it  unsafe;  there 

is  no  necessity  for  using  it. 

Tho  hill  situated  at  tlie  southeast  end  is  550  feet  in  height  and 
fni-?ri-  I  L^ood  mark  for  making  Apolima  Strait.  It  Ijegins  to  show 
aiiove  the  horizon  ulfout  the  same  time  as  Apolima  Island  and  ap- 
pears as  an  island,  as  it  is  only  connected  to  the  otiier  mountains  by 
a  low  ridge. 

Shoal. — A  shoai  of  8  fathoms  has  been  reported  iu  tliis  strait  in  a 
position  about  midway  between  xVpolima  Island  and  Savaii  at  ap- 
proximately 2  miles  westward  of  the  former. 
21546—16  18 
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Savali  bland  is  the  westenuncst  and  largest  of  the  Samoa  Group. 
It  18  about  40  milea  long  and  20  miles  broad  and  differs  from  tlie 
others  in  appearance,  the  shores  being  low  and  the  ascent  to  the 
center  gradual,  except  where  the  cones  of  a  few  inactive  craters  are 
seen.  In  the  middle  of  the  island  there  is  a  peak  5,400  feet  in  height, 
which  is  constantly  enveloped  in  clouds. 

The  coast  betweoi  the  southeast  extreme  of  Savaii  Island  and  the 
reef  extending  off  Paluale  village  is  apparently  free  from  danger 
beyond  a  distance  of  200  yards  from  the  shore  of  Savaii. 

In  1905  an  active  volcano,  named  Mata  vanu,  was  formed  near  the 
center  of  the  island. 

Satapaitea — Bock. — A  rock  of  1^  fathoms  is  situated  on  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  shoal  southward  of  Satupaitea,  and  a  rock  of  2| 
fathoms  near  the  western  extremity. 

South  coast— Paluale  anchorage.— Thoee  wisliing  to  communi- 
cate with  Paluale,  on  the  south  coast  of  Savaii.  will  find  fair  anchor- 
age in  northeast  winds  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay.  off  the  reef 
fronting  the  settlement,  with  the  o50-foot  hill  at  the  southeast  end  of 
Savaii  Island  boarin^  OO'',  at  a  distance  of  about  800  yards  from  the 
reef,  in  24  fathoms,  sand. 

The  imperial  (lerman  vessel  CnroJa  was  anchored  in  '20  fath(im?5 
water,  650  yard?  32°  from  the  east  point  of  Satupaitea.  the  bottom 
coarse,  yellow  siind  and  shells.  If  intendin<r  to  nnclior  on  this  «id»'  of 
Paluale  Bay.  l)e  careful  to  avoid  the  shoal  with  from  ^\  to  S  fathoms, 
on  Avhich  the  sea  often  breaks,  lyinp  to  the  soutlnvard  of  Satupaitea 
Point.  The  Carola  paased  between  this  shoal  and  the  jioint  and 
found  not  less  than  19  fathoms  up  to  the  before-mentioned  anchorage. 
The  shoal  was  found  to  extend  in  an  east-northeast  and  west-south- 
west direction  and  is  seinirated  from  the  shore  reef  by  a  narrow 
channel.  The  shore  reef  is  about  200  yards  wide  and  steep-to. 

With  a  good  sun  for  .seeing  the  reefs,  and  by  mooring  head  and 
stern,  anchorage  can  be  obtained  in  the  bight  in  the  reef  off  Paluale 
at  the  distance  of  1  mile  from  its  eastern  end.  There  are  three 
sunken  rocks  in  this  bight  and  a  dangerous  shoal  lies  at  its  entranoa 
The  difficulty  of  entering  or  leaving  this  anchoi-age  in  thick  weather 
is  obvious,  and  it  can  not  be  recommended  in  consequence. 

Salealua*— This  bay  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  in  it  will  be 
seen  the  first  fringing  coral  reef  from  the  south  point  of  the  island. 
The  anchorage  is  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  in  18  or  19  fathoms.  There 
are  reported  to  be  rocks  in  the  southern  part  of  the  bay,  but  nothing 
was  seen  of  them  by  the  German  naval  vessel  Cormoran. 

There  is  protection  in  this  bay  as  long  as  the  wind  does  not  come  to 
the  southward  of  southeast  by  east.  The  holding  ground  is  good. 
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Coast. — The  souih  of  the  island  is  rocky,  and  as  tliere  are  no 
fringing  reefs,  a  heavy  surf  beats  directly  upon  it,  so  that  there  are 
but  few  piiices  where  landing  can  be  effected. 

Falelima  villag^e,  near  the  northwest  end  of  Savaii  Island,  lias 
a  rocky  coast  line  projecting,  between  the  rocks  of  which  landing  can 
he  effected  in  favorable  weather  at  high  water;  the  village  may  be 
recognized  by  a  white  house  in  its  center  and  another  at  its  southern 
end.  There  is  no  anchorage,  and  no  bottom  could  be  obtained  within 
i  mile  of  the  shore  with  100  fathoms  of  line. 

North  coast  of  Simii.— FeUalupo,  the  northwest  ezttemity  of 
SaTftii  Ldand,  terminates  in  a  low  rocky  spit.  A  white  church  near 
^is  point  Is  a  conspicuous  landmark. 

Sataua,  4  miles  eastward  of  Felialupo,  will  be  recognized  by  the 
first  European  houses  seen;  they  are  eastward  of  the  village  of  Papa, 
which  lies  among  the  coconut  trees. 

Anchorage  may  be  had  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  in  from  16  to  20 
fathoms,  where  there  is  good  shelter  from  the  trade  winds. 

Asaaa  Harbor  has  a  depth  at  the  entrance  of  9  feet  only  at  high 
water,  and  is  useless  to  any  but  very  small  craft.  A  good  landmark 
for  this  bay  is  Mount  Mua,  a  truncated  cone,  which  on  a  161^  bearing 
leads  into  the  bay. 

Anchorage  may  be  had  about  600  yards  north  of  the  east  comer  of 
the  entrance  reef. 

Landmark. — ^Amvalea  church,  situated  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  this  harbor,  with  red  roof  and  white  spire,  is  conspicuous  When 
approaching  f  i  oni  the  eastward. 

Safune  Bead,  on  the  north  roast,  and  23  miles  eastward  of  Felia- 
lupo, aiTords  anchorage  in  18  fathoms  dining  southeast  winds,  but 
there  is  usually  much  swell.  There  are  tw  (-  boat  i)assnges  to  the  shore 
through  the  reef:  the  western  is  the  better,  although  fjirtln'st  from 
the  settlement.  If  there  is  much  swell,  the  eastern  passage  is  prac- 
ticable at  high  w  ater  only. 

Mataatu  Harbor  is  a  mere  indentation  of  the  coast  about  3  miles 
ea,st.ward  of  Safuue.  1(  is  surrounded  by  coconut  groves,  behind 
which  the  houses  are  built. 

The  anchorage  is  in  from  9  to  14  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  between 
the  reefs,  and  is  nnich  expoM-d  ai  all  sea.scins;  but  between  \oveiiil>er 
and  April,  when  north  and  northwesterly  winds  prevail,  it  is  danger- 
ous and  should  not  be  visited.  There  is  good  shelter  in  this  anchorage 
during  the  trade-wind  season. 

The  coast  line  has  been  altered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mataatu 
by  the  flow  of  lava  from  an  active  volcano  in  the  vicinity. 

A  new  volcano  has  formed  approximately  r>^  miles  165**  from 
Mataatu  church.  The  volcano  is  1,875  feet  high. 
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When  approacliiug  Mataata  Harbor  from  tiie  westward  do  not 
approach  the  coast  reef  nearer  than  ^  mile.  A  depth  of  9  fathoms 
has  been  obtained  800  yards  distant  from  the  coast  reef  and  1  nule 
westward  of  Mataatu,  and  there  appeared  to  be  shoaler  water  inside 
that  position. 

A  rock  of  small  extent,  with  a  depth  of  2  fathoms,  lies  250  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  reef,  with  the  church  at  Mataatu  bearing  about 
129'',  distant  1,000  yards. 

A  conspicuous  white  house,  with  corrugated  iron  roof,  is  situated 
about  I  mile  northeastward  of  the  church. 

Juno  Book,  with  14  feet  over  it,  lies  300  yards  830^  from  the  reef 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  entrance.  There  is  5  fathoms  of  water 
in  rounding  this  reef  at  the  distance  of  400  yards;  it  should  be  given 
a  .wide  berth. 

A  small  bank  of  7  fathoms,  lies  with  the  church  hearing  167°,  dis- 
tant about  2  miles.  Another  church  has  been  built  close  to  and  to  the 
east  of  the  church  marked  on  the  chart. 

Bank. — A  bank  of  7  fathoms  is  situated  1  mile  north-northwest- 

\v!n-»1  of  the  church. 

Coast. — The  eastern  coast  of  Savnii  is  fronted  bv  a  barrier  reef, 
extendinjr  between  1  and  V.  tu lies  from  the  shore,  through  which  there 
are  several  passa^jfes  for  l>oats. 

The  reported  good  harbor  at  the  east  extreme  end  of  Savaii  is  only 
good  for  coasters  and  small  vessels.  There  is  no  room  for  vessels 
over  150  feet  long,  except  moored  head  and  stern. 

The  boat  passage  opposite  Sapai)ale  is  reported  to  l>e  inditi'erent 
even  for  boats.  The  Siiulii  Passa<^e,  situated  eastward  of  Iva  Point, 
is  the  best  in  the  neighborbood.  and  is  used  by  small  coasters  of  30 
or  40  tons.  The  entrance  slioidd.  however,  be  approaclied  with  cau- 
tion, as  there  are  several  patclies  lying  outside  the  barrier  reef.  On 
one  of  these  5  fathoms  has  been  obtained,  with  tlie  enti'ance  bearing 
279°,  distant  i  mile. 

Sfllftlftlonga.— The  harbor  is  not  difficult  of  access  and  anchorage 
in  14  fathoms. 

Mount  Tafua,  at  the  southeast  extreme  of  the  island,  is  a  guide  for 
the  harbor.  The  harbor  affords  good  shelter  in  fair  weather,  but  a 
stay  is  inadvisable  with  strong  southeast  trades. 
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FJJI  ISLANDS  AND  ADJACKVT  WAT KHS— SUBDIVISIONS  FOUMA- 

TiON  RIVERS  GOVEKNMK.NT  POFULATIOX  LANGUAGES 

PRODUCTS — StTPPLIBS — ^WINDS  AND  WBATHBR^-CTlEfil— 'OUR* 
RENTS. 

The  Fiji  Islands — General  remarks. — ^The  1  i  ii  Islands  may  be 
subdivided  into  three  distinct  parts,  consisting  as  follows : 

Viti  Levu  (meaning  great  Viti  or  Fiji,  the  largest  of  the  Fiji  Is- 
lands) and  its  neighboring  islands,  in  one  of  which,  Ovalau,  is 

sitiijited  the  town  of  Lfviika,  for  many  years  considered  the  capital 
of  the  group,  although,  from  position  and  other  causes,  Suva,  on  the 
south  side  of  Viti  Levii,  is  now  the  seat  of  government. 

The  Weathor  or  Eastern  (xroup,  locally  known  as  Lau,  compris- 
ing Lakemba  and  the  surrounding  islands,  of  whicli  the  capital Loma- 
loma  IB  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  Vniiua  Mbahivn. 

Vanua  Levu  (Groat  Land),  the  stcoiid  m  size  of  the  Fiji  Islands, 
has  many  well-protected  anchorages  on  the  north  and  west  coast, 
approached  through  parages  in  the  barrier  reefs,  and  an  extensive 
bay  on  the  south  coast  which  is  easy  of  access  from  the  ocean,  and 
which  comprises  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  Fiji. 

The  formation  of  the  various  islands  is  elevated  coraline  limestone 
pnd  volcanic,  and  some  are  very  mountainous,  the  whole  as  a  rule 
being  rich  and  fertile.  The  largest  and  highest  island,  Viti  Levu,  has 
Mvenl  peala  ridng  to  a  height  of  4,000  and  oiM  about  5,000  leet 
above  the  sea. 

The  majority  of  reefs  in  Fiji  are  steep-to  on  the  south  and  east 
sides,  and  seldom  admit  of  the  possibility  of  bringing  up  with  an 
andior  dear  of  the  breakers. 

Bivm. — ^The  two  principal  rivers  in  the  Fiji  Islands  are  the  Eewa 
and  Singatoka,  draining  the  mountainous  country  in  the  interior  of 
Viti  LeTu;  only  boats  can  enter  the  Singatoka,  but  the  Bewa,  whidi 
is  by  far  the  larger  in  extent  and  volume,  is  navigable  during  the 
rainy  season  (December  to  April)  for  craft  of  6  feet  draft  for  a  dis- 
tanoe  of  80  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Supplies  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  repairs  or  reBt  of  small 
vessels  can  be  obtained  in  certain  ports  of  the  group,  details  con- 
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oeming  which  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  more  detailed 
descriptions. 

CautioiL — Some  of  the  fish  are  poisonous,  so  that  great  eaution 
should  be  observed  by  strangers  in  partaking  of  them. 

Winds  and  weather* — ^In  the  Fiji  Group  the  wind  blows  strongest 
and  with  most  persistence  from  southeast  and  southeast  by  east. 
Southeasterly  winds  preyail  with  sufficient  regularity,  away  from 
the  influence  of  the  large  islands,  to  entitle  them  to  be  called  '^lYade 
winds." 

Around  the  islands  Viti  Lstu,  Vanua  Levii,  and  Taviuni,  the  di- 
rection  of  the  wind  is  much  altered  by  the  trend  of  the  ooast^  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  effect  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes, 

which  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  coast,  clearly  apparent. 

The  southeasterly  wind  is  strongest  in  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  when  it  rises  occasionally  to  the  force  of  a 
moderate  gale;  and  is  most  feeble  in  December,  January,  February, 
and  Mai:ch.  After  a  short  pei  iod  of  cahos,  or  light  winds  with  west- 
ing in  them,  the  "  trade  "  sometimes  returns  in  a  smart  squall  from 
south-southwest  or  south,  and  quickly  shifting.  A  sudden  rise  of 
ono-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  barcmeter.  with  lightning  to  the  south- 
ward, indicates  the  approach  of  a  chancre  of  this  descrif)tioTi. 

On  tlie  soutli  c<>a«t  of  Viti  Levo.  ;if  ni^ht,  a  lijjht  breeze  comes  off 
the  land;  tlio  trade  wind  here  blows  from  southeast  by  east,  and 
prevails  between  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  Amonn  the  ishmds  off  the 
\V(i>>t  and  northwest  coasts  of  Viti  Levu.  the  southeast  wind,  inter- 
1  u[)ted  by  the  lofty  hills,  finds  its  way  sometimes  as  a  northeast,  and 
sometimes  as  a  southerly  wind.  \'iohMit  gusts  from  off  the  land 
are  occasicuially  experienced  in  this  neighborhood  at  night. 

The  air  of  the  west  coast  of  Viti  Ivex  u  is  drier  and  more  cxliihu  at- 
ing  than  in  other  parts  of  the  group;  in  this  part  the  wind  by  day  is 
from  the  northwestward  during  the  trade-wind  season,  and  a  south- 
east wind  generally  comes  off  the  land  at  night 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  in  inches,  at  9  a.  m.,  at  Suva 
(reduced  to  32**  F.  and  mean  sea  level),  for  a  period  of  15  years 
(1885-1910),  during  the  hturicane  months,  December  to  March,  is 
as  follows:  Decemto,  29.886;  January,  29.860;  February,  29.863; 
and  March,  29.879. 

The  diurnal  movement  of  the  barometer  is  well  marked,  and,  is 
about  0.06  inch,  the  maxima  occurring  at  about  10  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m., 
and  the  minima  at  about  4  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 

Hurricanes.— Between  the  years  1848  and  1910  34  cyclones  have 
been  recorded  which  have  affected  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
group,  thc»se  of  extreme  violence  occurring  at  intervals  of  some 
yeax^.  The  general  tendency  is  for  these  storms  to  travel  to  the 
southeastward,  but  instances  occur  of  some  traveling  to  the  south- 
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westward,  and  of  others,  during  a  part  of  their  course  within  the 
group,  to  the  northwestward  or  north-northwestward. 

The  lowest  recorded  height  of  barometer  was  27.57  inches,  at  Buen 
Bay,  in  March,  1886. 

In  March,  1910,  an  exceptionally  severe  hurricane  was  experienced. 
During  the  hot  months,  namely,  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  cyclones  occur.  They  appear  generally  to  approach  from 
the  northeastward;  to  recurve  around  the  western  portion  of  the 
group,  and  thence  to  travel  to  the  southeastward,  the  chief  force  of 
the  storm  being  felt  at  the  Yasawas,  Nandi,  and  Kandavu,  while 
Levuka  feels  merely  a  strong  northerly  gale  and  Lau  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  (ryration.  Exceptions  to  the  usual  course  were  the 
cyclones  of  1866  and  1871,  these  storms  having  been  felt  equally  all 
over  the  group,  throughout  which  they  effected  much  damage. 
These  storms  occur  on  an  average  once  a  year. 

At  intervals  of  a  few  years  the  center  of  a  cyclone  passes  over  the 
west  coast  of  Viti  Levti.  accompanied  by  a  wave  somotimes  as  much 
as  10  feet  above  the  ordinary  Fca  level,  wliich  inundates  the  coast. 
Of  this  nature  were  the  storms  of  ISjU).  1879,  and  1^^^^.  when  several 
lives  wer-e  lost,  much  property  destroyed,  and  the  country  completely 
stripped  of  folia <re. 

The  iiriush  na\  al  vessel  Emerald  passed  through  the  eastern  edge 
of  a  cyclone,  being  nearest  to  the  center  early  in  the  morning  of 
December  11,  1879,  120  miles  south  of  Kotumah.  The  wind  was  felt 
at  the  force  of  a  severe  gale  from  the  northwestward;  the  lowest 
barometer  recorded  w  as  2^.43  inches. 

The  schooner  Mona  was  anchored  at  Totoya  with  both  cables 
veered  to  the  clinch  and  felt  the  cyclone  very  severely  from  8  p.  m., 
December  II,  187d,  when  the  wind  was  northeast,  to  daylight  on 
the  12th,  when  it  was  from  the  westward.  A  suddoi  and  very  vio- 
lent shift  took  place  at  1.80  a.  m.  on  the  12th  from  northeast  to 
northwest 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  group  nothing  but  a  strong  breeze 
was  experienced.  There  is  no  reliable  evidence  of  much  damage  ever 
having  been  effected  in  Lau  or  in  Taviuni  by  cyclones,  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  storm  only  being  felt,  and  that  rarely. 

The  clixnate  is  adapted  to  all  tropical  plants,  and  to  many  of  the 
temperate  zone,  in  the  moxmtainous  portions  of  the  islands.  It  is 
diffurent,  however,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  islands.  The  south- 
em  sides,  exposed  to  the  southeast  trade  winds,  and  refreshed  by 
showers,  exhibit  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  northern  sides,  on  the 
0(mtrary,  have  a  burnt  and  barren  appearance,  from  want  of  moisture, 
although  the  difference  in  temperature  is  not  great. 

Tn  Fehrnarv  and  ^larch.  when  the  greatest  amount  of  rain  falls, 
the  climate,  with  its  humid  atmosphere,  is  considered  oppressive 
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and  enervating  to  European  constitutions;  the  fall  at  Suva  was 
lf>0.6  inches  in  1906;  the  greatest  was  26.5  on  August  8;  this  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  records  up  to  1904;  in  1912  the  rainfall 
was  115  inches;  the  greatest  on  one  day  being  10  inches.  Low  fevers 
are  unknown ;  the  disease  feared  by  Europeans  is  dysentery. 

Tides  and  tidal  streams. — The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  through- 
out the  Fiji  Islands  varies  from  3  to  f)  feet  at  spring  tides.  The  tidal 
streams  are  by  no  nutans  rcij^ular  in  direction  or  force,  being  ap- 
parently in  the  latter  respect  ^jreatly  influenced  by  the  wind. 

As  a  rule  tlie  flood  tide  has  "soutiung"  in  its  direction  Ix'tuei'ii 
the  reefs  and  islands,  and  the  ebb  tide  northing  the  iiood  being 
stronger  than  the  ebb. 

In  Nanuku  Passage  and  Sonio  Sonio  Strait,  at  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  group,  tiie  general  direction  of  the  flood  stream  is  to  the 
southward,  ebb  to  the  northward. 

On  the  south  coast  ui"  \'iti  I^jv  u,  the  flood  sets  to  the  southeastward, 
ebb  to  the  northwestward. 

Among  the  I>au  or  Eastern  Group,  the  flood  sets  to  the  south-south- 
eastward, ebb  to  the  northwestward,  but  without  regularity. 

Between  the  islands  Oneata  and  Mothe,  the  flood  stream  has  been 
found  making  to  the  southward,  ebb  to  the  northward,  the  proximity 
of  the  reefs  deflecting  these  directions  to  northeast  and  southwest, 
respectively. 

Near  Yendua  Island,  on  the  west  coast  of  Vanua  Leyu,  the  ebb 
stream  has  been  observed  to  set  to  the  southwest.  The  strongest 
tidal  stream  hitherto  found  in  the  group  is  in  Somo  Somo  Strait, 
where  it  runs  8  knots  an  hour  after  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon. 
In  some  lagoon  passages  the  tidal  stream  runs  as  much  as  2  knots 
an  hour  during  springs;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  entrances  are 
chiefly  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  islands,  the  flood  appears  to  be 
as  swift  as  the  ebb. 

Currents. — ^In  Kandavu  Channel,  with  strong  oa?;t  and  southeast 
winds,  the  current  sets  at  the  rate  of  about  1  mile  an  hour  to  the 
westward:  but  after  westerly  winds  there  is  a  decided  easterly  set. 

While  surveying  among  the  I^au  or  Eastern  Group,  in  the  fine 
weather  season  (April  to  November),  the  British  naval  vest;el 
Alacrity  experienced  little  or  no  current.  ('xct'])t  in  the  lagoon  pas- 
pages,  where  it  was  distinctly  tidal,  and  no:ir  the  reefs,  where  it  did 
not  appear  eitlier  regular  or  to  e.xceed  the  rate  of  \  knot  an 
hour.  During  the  montlis  December  to  April,  an  easterly  set  has 
been  experienced. 

Doubtless,  in  strung  trade  wins,  there  is  a  slight  surface  drift, 
but  it  ceases  when  the  wind  moderates.  On  several  occasiouii  during 
the  survey  a  slight  easterly  set  was  perceptible,  and  the  facility  with 
which  badly  found  boats  voyage  from  the  leeward  islands  to  tlie 
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windward  shows  not  only  that  there  can  be  no  coofflstent  westerly  set^ 
but  that  the  prevailing  movement  must  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Oil  casks  shipwrecked  at  Vanna  Vatn  have  been  recovered  at  Mothe; 
and  there  are  other  instances  known  to  those  who  have  been  a  long- 
time trading  in  the  group,  proving  the  existence  at  times  of  an 
easterly  current. 

A  bottle  with  hydr<>graphic  notice  addressed  to  the  Admiralty, 
Berlin,  was  thrown  overboard  from  the  German  naval  vessel  Condor- 
in  latitude  16*  86'  &,  longitude  iTa**  18'  W.  on  November  30,  1906, 
and  was  found  on  Yathata  Island  on  December  10,  1906.  As  it  was 
picked  up  on  the  beach  near  the  town  it  was  considered  probable  that 
it  was  discovered  on  the  day  it  drifted  ashore.  If  so,  the  bottle  trav> 
eled  103  miles  southwestward  in  10  days. 

It  is  stated  that  several  vessels  have  been  swept  past  Vatoa  by  the- 
current  and  lost  on  Vuata  Vatoa  Reef  to  the  southward. 

Temperature. — Dm'ing  the  rainy  season.  December  to  April,  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  has  been  foimd  to  range  from  GC^  to  88°,. 
the  pientest  difference  between  the  wet  and  drv  hn\h<  being  10°.  At. 
this  time  the  temperature  of  the  surface  sea  water  varied  from  77** 
to        with  an  n  erage  of  81°  F. 

From  meteorological  obser\'ntions  t  \itiidin<i  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  registered  in  different  parts  of  Fiji,  the  warmest  month  is 
shown  to  be  tliat  of  February,  when  the  mean  temperature  in  the 
shade  amoimttMl  to  84°  F.:  the  coolest  month  tiiat  of  July,  with  a 
mean  tempera  Lure  of  77%  and  the  average  temperature  throughout 
the  year  79^. 

In  the  fine-weather  months,  April  to  November,  the  average  daily 
temperature  in  the  shade  is  about  78**,  and  the  southeast  trade  wind' 
at  that  time  prevailing  the  air  appears  cooler  than  is  actually  the 
case. 

The  barometer  during  the  fine  months,  April  to  November,  stands  - 
at  about  80.10,  seldom  moving  more  than  three-tenths  of  an  inch, 
-  and  showing  hig^iest  for  east-southeastward  winds,  and  lowest  for 
those  from  the  northwestward. 

At  the  approach  of  and  during  a  hurricane,  however,  the  barometer 
has  been  known  to  fall  2  inches. 

Bainfall. — Hain  is  felt  heaviest  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Viti 
Levu,  but  there  is  a  considerable  fall  in  Ovalaii  and  on  the  south  and' 
east  sides  of  Vanna  Levu.  In  1876  the  total  rainfall  for  the  year  at 
Levuka  was  108.05  inches;  rain  fell  on  162  days,  and  the  greatest 
fall  for  one  day  was  5.6  inches. 

At  Mbna,  in  Vanna  Levu,  the  mean  total  rainfall  for  eight  years 
was  106.19  inches  per  year. 

At  Taviuni  tlie  total  rainfall  for  1875)  was  101.04  inches.  On  the 
Hiver  Bewa,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  116.04  inches.  In  this  district  • 
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rain  fell  on  240  days  in  the  year,  and  the  greatest  fall  in  one  day  . 
was  4.7  inches. 

Hail  IB  occasionally  experienced.  On  April  29,  1878,  at  Mango 
Island,  hailstones  fell  which  proved  to  be  between  1  and  2  inches 
in  circumference.  The  wind  was  strong  from  southeastward  and 
there  was  a  violent  thunderstorm.  Bridges  were  washed  away  and 
roads  destroyed. 

The  health  regulations  are  necessarily  stringent  on  account  of 

the  facility  with  which  the  Fijians  contract  European  diseases,  as 
instanced  by  the  epidemic  of  measles  in  1875. 
The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  nadves  is  prohibited  by  law, 

under  a  heavy  penalty. 

The  time  of  the  Fiji  Group  liaR.  to  avoid  inconvenience  to  the 
judicial  courts  and  evasions  of  law.  horn  declared  bytan  enactment 
of  the  legislative  council  to  be  the  mean  time  of  Suva. 

The  same  d  iy  of  the  week  is  kept  as  that  in  Australia. 

Earthquake  shocks  arc  occasionally  felt  at  Savu  Savu,  and  are 
not  unknown  at  sea  in  the  neighborliuod  of  the  Fiji  Group. 

There  are  no  signs  of  recent  volcanic  action  in  any  of  the  islands, 
hut  the  coasts  of  the  eastern  group  are  strewn  with  pumice,  ejected 
bv  tlie  volcanos  to  the  southeastward. 

Southern  group. — Tuvana  i  tholo  and  Tuvana  i  ra,  also 
formerly  known  as  Simonov  and  Michaelov,  are  two  densely  wooded 
sand  cays,  surrounded  by  inaccessible  reefs,  which  break  heavily, 
and  can  always  be  seen  during  the  day,  but  as  the  tops  of  the  trees 
are  only  about  95  feet  above  the  sea  these  islands  should  be  given  a 
wide  berth  if  not  sighted  before  nightfall.  Tuvana  i  tholo  bears 
from  Tuvana  1  ra  255<*,  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  ree& 
being  5^  miles. 

These  islands  are  each  about  |  mile  in  diameter,  and  in  all  par- 
ticulars are  types  of  each  other;  they  do  not  occupy  the  c^ter  of 
their  respective  reefs,  which  are  cinnilar,  but  are  situated  nearer 
their  northern  edges.  Tuvana  i  tholo  Beef  extends  }  mile  and 
Tuvana  i  ra  ^  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  resfpective  islands.  The 
edges  of  these  reefs  are  4^  miles  apart,  having  a  dear  passage  be- 
tween them,  well  defined  by  breakers.  A  canoe  might  land  at  times 
on  the  north  side  of  either  island,  but  no  huts  nor  any  indications 
even  of  an  occasional  occupation  were  seen. 

Vuata  one  (signifying  the  offspring  of  Ono),  also  known  as 
Bereghis  Beef,  is  awash  and  always  breaking.  It  is  2J  miles  long 
east  and  west  and  from  1  to  2  miles  wide.  Ono  i  lau  Island  Peak 
bears  r.n^  distant  8  miles  from  the  northeast  dlbow. 

Ono  i  lau  Islands. — The  name  Ono,  signifying  in  Fiji  six,  aptly 
applies  to  a  cluster  of  three  volcanic  and  three  coral  islands,  all 
thickly  wooded,  covering  a  space  about  d  miles  in  length  northeast 
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and  Bouthwesst  by  about  4  miles  wide.  Only  the  three  volcanic  or 
larger  isles  are  inhabited.  They  are  the  remains  of  an  old  crater 
about  8  miles  in  diameter,  now  split  into  three  portions,  with  from 
14  to  20  fathoms  in  the  channels  thus  formed.  At  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  largest  island  is  the  peak  of  Onon  i  lau^  870  feet  high. 

From  the  islands  the  surrounding  oval  rim  of  the  reef  extends  If 
miles  southwestward,  2  miles  northeastward,  and  only  %  mile  north* 
westward  and  southeastward.  The  southwestern  elbow  is  marked 
by  breakers  only,  but  the  other  edges  are  denoted  by  islets  covored 
with  trees,  which  stand  out  upon  the  northeastern  extreme  of  the 
oval  reef  belt,  as  also  Upon  its  north  and  south  sides.  The  accessible 
part  of  the  reef  for  canoes  or  whale  boats  may  be  looked  for  on  its 
northwestern  face,  with  the  peak  bearing  168^,  Konaoe  Island  is 
known  1(K';illv  :is  Doi  Island. 

Anchorage,  durin<i:  soutlieast  wind  and  fine  weatbor.  may  be 
found  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  reef  encircling  the  islands,  with 
Ono  i  lau  Island  Peak  beai  inji  and  Konaoe  Island  Peak  134°. 
Tn  this  position  the  Mana  Islets,  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  reef,  will 
be  about  half  their  own  breadth,  open  of  .the  west  side  of  Konaoe 
Island,  and  the  depth  will  be  14  latiioms,  rocky  bottom. 

Supplies  of  a  few  fowls  and  coronuts  may  l)e  obtained  at  Ono  i  lau 
Island,  and  fresh  water  is  to  be  had  from  springs. 

Tides.  -It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  the  Ono  i  lau  Islands 
at  Oh. :  -prings  ri^e  (i  feet,  neup^  4}  feet. 

Vatoa  (lat.  19°  49'  S.,  long.  178'  13' .W.)  lies  at  the  southeast 
extreem  of  the  group  and  57  miles  30^  fmm  the  peak  of  Ono  i  lau 
Island.  It  is  a  low,  narrow  strip  of  coral  structure,  densely  wooded, 
2  miles  long  by  ^  mile  wide,  rising  gradually  at  the  northern  part  to 
an  elevation  of  209  feet.  As,  however,  it  has  a  reef  extendin^r  1  mile 
off  its  north  and  south  sides,  it  may  be  considered  as  occupying  a 
space  equal  to  4  miles  by  1|  miles. 

A  detached  reef  named  Vuata  Vatoa  (Yatoa's  child),  measuring 
from  north  to  south  2f  miles  and  2  miles  east  and  west,  with  a  tidal 
basin  of  deep  water,  lies  about  8  miles  218°  from  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  Vatoa  Island. 

The  passage  between  Vatoa  and  Vuata  Vatoa  is  about  2  miles  in 
width,  having  90  fathoms  alongside  the  breakers  and  246  fathoms 
in  mid-channel,  and  might  prove  an  acceptable  resource  to  those 
coming  unexpectedly  upon  Vatoa  Island  in  hazy  weather.  The  cur- 
rent sets  to  the  northwestward  upon  the  reef  side  of  the  passage  and 
southeastward  on  the  island  side. 

There  is  communication  by  a  boat  passage  through  the  reef  that 
surrounds  Vatoa  Island  into  an  excellent  boat  harbor  on  its  north- 
western side,  \\  Inch  may  be  found  by  bringing  the  northern  extreme 
of  the  island  to  bear  1^6'^, 
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Anchorage  of  a  temporaxy  nature  in  southeast  winds  may  be 
found  near  the  boat  passage  in  the  barrier  reef  of  Vatoa  in  IS 

fathoms,  sfind  and  shells,  with  the  following  bearings:  Outer  part 
of  the  Three  Sisters  rocks  230°,  north  point  of  Vatoa  Island  143**. 
This  latter  bearing  leads  through  the  boat  passage. 
Water  can  be  obtained  from  springs  on  the  beach  on  the  west  side 

of  Vfitort  Island. 

Tides.  -It  is  hi^rh  water,  full  and  change,  at  Vatoa  Island  at  6h. 
llm. ;  sprinofs  rise  4  f*H>t 

Matuku  Island  summit,  Xiiilli  rrilli  (lat.  10^  10'  S.,  long.  179° 
45'  E.),  is  elevated  l.j0*2  feet  al)<>\  f  the  sea.  The  island  trends  north 
and  -outli  4.1  miles,  with  an  avern»re  widtli  varying  from  1^  to  3-J 
miles.  It  ib  wholly  f)ound  by  frin<rinir  reef  awash  at  low  water  and 
which  projects  otl  the  northern  and  ^olllheasterIl  points  of  the  island 
to  the  di>t;iiice  of  1  mile,  though  not  more  than  ^  mile  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  i.sland. 

Upon  the  western  side  of  the  fringing  reef,  with  Koro  Levu,  or 
the  central  peak,  bearing  92^,  is  a  passage  about  ^  mile  wide,  easily 
seen  from  the  masthead,  ]eading  into  Matuku. 

For  other  passes  see  the  plans. 

Supplies  of  water,  wood,  yegetables,  poultry,  and  pigs  can  be 
obtained. 

Tides. — ^It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Matuku  Harbor  at 
6h.  18m.;  springs  rise  5  feet,  neaps  8  feet. 

Totoya  Island  (lat.  18°  9'  S.,  long.  ITO'*  62'  W.)  lies  21  miles  44» 
from  Matuku  Island  and  is  of  circular  form,  with  a  diameter  of 
about  6  miles.  When  viewed  from  its  peaks  this  island  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  crater  filled  from  the  ocean,  of  which  the  diameter 
is  3  miles  and  the  depth  of  30  fathoms  of  water.  The  summit  of  the 
ridge  of  peaks  which  surround  it  is  1^00  feet  above  the  sea. 

This  island  is  partly  surronnded  hy  a  barrier  reef,  the  abrupt 
elbows  of  wiiich  range  2  miles  off  the  southwest,  northwest,  and 
eastern  projection  of  the  island. 

Herald  Sound. — A  ship  entrance  exists  on  the  western  side  of  the 
reef,  which  may  be  found  by  brinsrinir  Xnmbuni.  or  the  southeastern- 
most  peak,  elevated  1,159  feet,  to  l)ear  iO-V  when  it  apjH'ars  in  the 
ga])  of  the  interveninir  ridge  of  land.  The  sea  breaking  ui)on  the 
horns  of  the  reefs  will  indicate  the  fairway,  after  passing  which 
Herald  »Sonnd.  a  spacious  sound  of  smooth  water,  presents  iti^lf  to 
the  southward.  o((  U|)ying  a  space  2  miles  long  by  I  mile  broad,  well 
sheltered  and  with  good  holding  ground  in  25  fathoms.  The  shores 
of  this  roadstead  are  not  adapted  for  watering  or  seining. 

There  is  no  ship  passage  from  seaward  into  the  extensive  basin 
formed  by  the  crater  aboTe  mentioned,  but  the  plan  shows  a^  pasiaage 
named  the  Gullet,  having  25  fathoms  and  only  100  yards  wide,  into  it 
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from  the  eastern  ond  of  Herald  Sound,  and  in  which  the  tidal  streams 
run  from  3  to  -1  knots.  In  November,  1897,  the  steamer  Yaralla 
passed  through  the  Gullet,  getting  25  fathoms  water,  and  anchored 
in  the  crater. 

Supplies  of  vood,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  pig9  are  obtainable. 
Tides.— It  is  hig^  water,  full  and  change,  at  6h.  ZItsl  ;  springs  rise 
4  feet  4  inehee. 

Na  Tata  Beef  (Tm  Beef)  (lat  18»  40'  S.,  l<»g.  179»  82'  W.) 

15  ft  circular  coral  reef  which  dries  at  half  tide,  and  lies  28  miks  44^ 
from  Totoya.  It  is  8  miles  in  diameter,  encirding  a  basin  of  water 

16  fathoms  deep,  while  800  fathoms  is  the  depth  at  a  distance  of  i 
mile  northwest  of  and  outside  the  reef.  There  are  three  boat  passages 
through  the  northern  elbow  of  the  reef  by  means  of  which  access  can 
be  gained  to  the  smooth  water  within. 

Tides.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Na  Vatu  Beef  at  6h. 
8m. ;  springs  rise  4  feet. 

Moala  (lat  18«»  83'  S.*,  long.  179^  :>7'  E.),  of  volcanic  origin,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  group,  is  about  7  miles  long  by  5  miles  broad, 
the  barrier  reef  projecting  3  miles  off  the  south  and  northeast  points 
of  the  ishind  and  1.7  miles  off  its  western  point.  The  island  is  deeply 
indented  on  the  eastern  face,  forming  a  I'ay  2  miles  d»'«'p  ?ind  ^  mile 
wide,  with  deptlis  of  from  10  to  20  fathoms,  the  approaches  being 
intricate  for  a  large  vessel. 

The  summit  of  Moala  (Dilli  Moala)  at  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  is  elevated  1,53.")  feet,  and  if  kept  on  the  bearings  277°  or  of 
821°  will  lead  to  either  of  the  two  reef  openings  on  the  eastern  face 
of  the  island,  while  Double  Hill,  which  rises  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  island,  when  brought  to  hear  80°.  will  likewise  lead  to  a  nar- 
row channel  throupfh  the  reef  on  the  southwestern  coast. 

Maloku  village  is  situated  about  the  center  of  the  northwest  side 
of  the  island. 

This  island  abounds  in  coconuts,  and  there  is  a  tolerable  produce  of 
roots,  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  pigs,  an(|  fish ;  but  strangers  should 
be  cautious  with  regard  to  fii^  caught  here  or  elsewhere,  as  some 
speciesare  poisonous. 

Herald  Boadstead. — ^Large  x^essels  may  anchor  in  this  easily 
accessible  roadstead,  off  the  northeastern  projection  of  the  island, 
which  affords  shelter  from  the  prevailing  southeast  winds,  the  ap- 
proach  to  which  may  be  found  by  bringing  the  well*defined  northeast 
extremity  of  the  island  bearing  167°,  which,  with  a  masthead  look* 
out  for  detached  coral  patches,  will  lead  to  an  anchorage  in  20  fath- 
oms upon  a  coral  bottom.  This  anchorage  will  be  reached  as  soon  as 
the  cluster  of  black  rocks  named  Observatory  Kocks  stand  out  clear 
of  the  northern  face  of  the  island  bearing  258°,  taking  care  on  ap- 
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preaching  them  to  pass  eastward  of  a  6-foot  patch  lying  ^  mile  38® 
from  Obaemtorj  Rock. 

Two  ooral  patches,  having  upon  them  about  1^  fathoms  of  water, 
are  reported  as  being  situated  on  either  side  of  the  leading  mark 
through  the  northern  channel  to  Herald  Boadstead* 

From  the  northern  of  these  patches  Obeerratory  Rock  bears  188®, 
distant  li  miles;  from  the  southern  patch,  Northeast  Point  bears 
170®  distant  H  miles. 

Tides. — ^At  Observatoiy  Bock,  near  the  northeast  point  of  Moala, 
it  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  5h.  5(hn.;  springs  rise  5  feet 

Ngau  Island  (lat  18®  03'  S.,  long.  179®  19'  E.)  is  volcanic,  ti*ends 
south-southeast  and  north-northwest,  for  Hi  miles,  by  about  4  miles 
in  width,  and  is  fronted  on  the  west  by  a  barrier  reef  16  miles  in 
length,  extending  seaward  3^  miles.  Three  ship  passages  exist 
through  the  barrier  reef  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  island,  leading 
into  a  sheltered  roadstead  of  20  fathoms.  The  best  of  these  passages, 
the  ceiitrnl  one,  is  found  by  bringing  the  peak  of  the  island,  which 
is  elevatt'd  2,345  feet,  to  bear  94°;  or  Lion  Peak,  a  lower  hill,  114°; 
both  lead  near  some  4-fnthom  patches.  There  are  also  six  boat  pas- 
sap»'s  ii!  flit*  fringing  reof  u\nt]i  ihv  L'a>tern  side  of  Ngnu  Island. 

Supplies  (»f  yaiTis  and  i)i<r.s  may  be  obtained,  and  also  wood,  but 
there  l^  tiu  facility  fui'  wateriiifr. 

Tides.  -It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  on  the  northwest  side  of 
Ngau  Island  at  Oii.  7m.:  .springs  rise  5  feet;  neaps,  3J  feet. 

Mambulitha  Reef  lies  A\  miles  190°  from  the  southern  elbow  of 
the  boundary  reef  of  Ngau  Island.  It  is  H  miles  long,  in  a  north  and 
souili  direction,  and  ^  mile  broad,  with  no  opening,  and  presenting  a 
shallow  basin  of  water  of  a  pale  green  hue.  The  lead  gives  no  warn- 
ing of  the  proximity  of  this  danger,  and  the  sea  generally  breaks 
heavily  upon  it. 

Nairai  lislaiid  is  volcanic  and  trends  north  and  south  for  4  miles 
by  1^  to  3  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  barrier  reef  which 
ranges  5  miles  off  the  west  and  4  miles  off  the  north  and  south  ex- 
tremes of  the  island,  a  ship  opening  in  the  southwest  barrier,  named 
Nayatha,  leading  to  a  sheltered  anchorage,  may  be  picked  up  by 
steering  in  with  Craig  or  Quoin  Peak  to  line  with  Green  Mound, 
bearing  55^,  until  Ndalithi  Village  is  in  line  with  the  point  southward 
of  it,  bearing  10*^,  when  it  should  be  steered  for. 

There  is  a  good  passage  at  Na>leve,  southward  of  Nyatha,  as 
charted,  but,  as  at  Ngau,  a  masthead  lookout  is  necessary  for  coral 
patches. 

Magnetic  disturbance. — Xai  Kobu,  a  mrk  no  U'vi  in  height,  situ- 
ated -j  mile  southward  of  Xairai,  is  reraarkal)le  for  its  magnetic  dis- 
turbance: on  the  summit  the  compass  was  deflected  87°. 
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Tides. — ^It  18  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Nairai  Island  at  bh* 
53m. ;  springs  riae  4  feet  7  inches. 

Thakau  momo  (Horsa-fllioe  Beef)  lies  9}  miles  825°  of  NairaL 
It  is  of  the  atoll  order,  awash  at  half  tide,  and  has  but  one  yery 
narrow  opening  on  the  northwest  side  to  a  basin  of  12  fathoms  in 
depth.  The  passage  between  this  reef  and  the  northern  boundary  of 
Nairai  Island  barrier  reef  is  7^  miles  in  breadth. 

Situated,  as  it  is,  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  this  reef, 
upon  whirh  the  sea  seldom  breaks  heavily,  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous  in  r  iji. 

Mbatiki  (hit.  17^  46'  S.,  long,  179°  10'  E.).  of  volcanic  origin,  is  a 
deeply  indented  i&land  2  miles  in  diameter,  lying  near  the  center 
of  the  Fiji  Group;  it  is  elevated  609  feet,  and  skirted  by  a  reef  which 
extends  ^  mile  beyond  the  coast  line.  Thfbe  are  three  openingrs  no- 
cessible  to  boats  on  the  northern  coast,  and  ^liirh  may  sjei)ar}aely 
be  found,  by  bringing  the  peak  to  bear  272'  and  232**  and  123°. 
The  opening  on  the  n()l•th^Yest  side  of  this  island  is  the  best  for  n  boat 
or  small  craft  to  find  slielter  in.  bearing  in  mind  that  the  enti  anee, 
and  tortuous  i)assage  througli  tlie  coral  patches  to  the  lagoon,  does 
not  admit  a  greater  draft  tlian  r>  feet.  This  island  produces  all  the 
roots  md  fruits  common  to  Fiji,  which,  with  pigs  and  poultry,  sus- 
tains a  considerable  community. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  anl  change,  at  Mbatiki  at  6b.  9m.; 
springs  rise  4  feet. 

Kandavu  Island,  with  the  smaller  adjacent  islands,  situated 
southward  of  Viti  Levu,  the  principal  island  of  the  Fiji  (iroup,  are 
generally  the  first  landmarks  seen  by  those  coming  from  the  Aus- 
tralian Cd<Huea. 

Kandavu  Island  is  about  82  miles  in  length  east  and  west,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  )  mile  to  8  miles.  At  Tavukie  Isthmus,  it 
is  nearly  divided,  the  rajige  of  hills  entirely  disappearing,  and  at 
Ndaku  Isthmus,  it  is  only  f  mile  broad,  the  range  lowering  to  a 
height  of  200  feet 

Kandavu  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has  some  high  mountains,  of 
which  Mbuke  Levu,  or  the  great  Yam  heap  (Mout  Washington), 
is  most  conspicuous,  rising  to  a  height  of  2,750  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  southern  side,  the  island  is  well  wooded,  but  on  the  northern, 
or  lee  side,  there  is  less  forest,  and  in  many  parts  grass. 

Coral  reefs  surrounds  the  island  (broken  in  many  places  opposite 
to  fresh-water  streams),  and  in  some  parts  takes  the  form  of  a 
barrier,  with  navigable  water  inside. 

Northeastward  of  Kandavu,  are  a  number  of  small  islands  and 
rocks,  surrounded  by  coral  roof,  which  is  continuous  on  the  eastern  side 
for  a  distance  of  25  miles,  but  has  several  pasages  on  the  western ;  this 
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long  stretch  of  coral  is  named  the  Great  Astrolabe  reel  Northward 
of  Great  Astrolabe  Beef,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  channel,  is 
North  Astrolabe  Reef,  which  incloses  a  lagoon,  in  the  center  of  whidi 
is  a  Yolvanic  rock  named  Solo  (The  Stone). 

Landmark. — When  maldng  Kandavu  from  the  southward,  Mbuke 
Xevu,  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  is  first 
lighted,  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  tnmcated  cone,  which  can  be 
recognized  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  50  miles.   The  northern  * 
;part  of  the  mountain  attains  an  altitude  of  2,750  feet 

Gape  Washington  is  the  extremity  of  a  spur  extending  1|  miles 
westward  from  Mlniko  Levu,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  rocky  bluff, 
About  100  feet  hi^h,  and  is  fringed  by  a  narrow  coral  ledge. 

Light. — A  fixed  white  lifjht  has  been  established  on  this  cape, 
elevated  208  feet  above  h%h  water,  and  visible  10  miles.  It  is  shown 
from  a  white  square  tower  28  feet  high,  erected  on  the  summit  of 
the  cape. 

Denham  Island,  about  1.3  miles  191^  of  Cui  o  Washinprton,  is  a 
•coral  island,  about  10  feet  high,  honeycombed  by  the  sea,  and  having 
a  clump  of  palm  trees  on  its  eastern  end:  it  is  connected  with 
Kondavu  Island  by  a  coral  reef,  which  extends  179^  from  the  clump 
of  jKilrn  trees  for  nearly  1  mile.  Small  vessels  can  i)e  anchored 
dunng  south  and  east  winds  between  Denham  Island  and  the  main. 

Between  Denham  Island  and  Cape  Washington  the  const  is  bold 
and  rugged,  cliffs  rising  in  one  part  to  a  height  of  300  feet.  In  this 
vicinity  the  numbers  of  headless  pahn  trees  shows  the  violei;ice  of  the 
gales  which  occur  here  during  the  hot  months  (December  to  April) . 

TTtbuna  Xbuke  Levu  terminates  the  spur  on  the  southwest  side 
of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  Between  this  i>oint  and  N'galoa 
Harbor  the  coast  takes  an  easterly  direction  and  is  irregular  in  out- 
line and  fringed  by  coral  reef. 

Thikombla  is  a  precipitous,  dark,  rocky  headland,  420  feet  in 
height,  appearing  from  a  distance  like  an  island,  with  trees  on  its 
summit  It  is  connected  with  Kandavu  Island  by  a  sand  spit 

A  coral  bank  having  2  fathoms  water,  and  upon  which  the  sea 
breaks  heavily  with  strong .  winds,  is  situated  ^  mile  190**  from 
Thikombia. 

Tomba  nl  Ndavingeile  is  on  the  east  side  of  Thikombia,  extend- 
ing to  Koro  e  Hangi,  and  measures  shout  2  mUes  across  by  1  mile 
in  depth.  It  affords  indifferent  anchorage,  as  the  central  part  of  the 
bay  is  encumbered  with  nimierous  coral  heads,  on  which  the  sea 
breaks  in  blind  rollers  and  the  swell  curls  around  the  reefs  at  the 
entrance. 

The  native  town  of  Ndavingeile,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
is  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Mbuke  Lievu. 
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Xoro  e  Bang!. — The  penixisala  of  this  name,  the  southeast  point  of 
which  lies  8  miles  eastward  of  Thikombia,  has,  like  the  latter,  the 
appearanoe  of  an  island,  being  connected  with  the  mainland  of 
Kandavu  by  a  narrow  sand  spit  ^  mile  in  length,  over  which  &e 
natives  drag  their  canoes  to  STOid  the  rough  passage  ontside  the 
reefs.  The  summit  of  Koro  e  Bangi,  520  feet  high,  is  covered  with 
grass  and  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  sea.  Coral  reef  fringes  its 
shores,  extending  257**  from  the  southeast  point  for  about  2  miles  and 
forming  a  spit,  upon  which  the  southerly  swell  breaks  with  violence, 
even  in  the  finest  weather. 

A  conspicuous  tree  is  situated  on  the  coast  ridge  east-northeastward 
of  Koro  0  Rangi,  about  350  feet  above  the  sea,  forming  a  good  mark. 

Matanuku  Island,  the  southernmost  of  the  Kandavu  Group,  is 
670  feet  high,  steep-to  seaward,  covered  with  grass,  and  its  south 
point  bears  from  the  southeast  point  of  Koro  e  Rangi  east,  distant 
5  miles.  The  coral  fririo:e  forms  a  point,  which  bear?  218°,  distant 
1.3  miles  from  the  summit  of  Matanuku  Island.  There  is  a  village 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  island.  The  coa'^t  hot^veiMi  "Mntanuku 
Island  and  Koro  e  Rangi  has  two  considerftble  bights  blocked  with 
coral  reef  which  extends  about  1  mile  from  tlie  shore;  over  this  coral 
reef  a  boat  can  pass  at  half  tide ;  but  the  boat  passages  through  the 
outer  edfje  of  the  reef  can  be  entered  only  in  the  calmest  weather. 
Similar  reef  connects  Matanuku  Island  with  Kandavu. 

Tomba  Ya  uravu,  immediately  eastward  of  Matanuku  Island, 
ioniis  a  Jiui  Ijui  -  miles  in  length  northeast  and  southwest  by  about 
1  mile  in  breadth,  available  for  steamers  and  affording  anchorage  in 
from  14  to  16  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  The  entrance,  however,  is 
800  yards  in  length  by  200  yards  in  width,  and,  being  directly  open 
to  the  prevailing  southeast  wind,  departure  in  a  sailing  vessel  is 
hazardous  except  with  an  offshore  wind,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Upon  the  coral  reef  in  the  western  part  of  Tomba  Ya  uravu  are 
five  small  islands  covered  with  bush,  and  there  is  a  conspicuous  black 
rook  on  the  coral  fringing  the  north  side  of  the  harbor.  Between 
this  anchorage  and  N'galoa  Harbor  boats  can  pass  over  the  reef  at 
three-quarters  flood  at  spring  tides  and  during  light  winds,  but  with 
strong  winds  the  breakers  extend  close  in  to  the  beach. 

N'g^oa  Harbor,  on  the  southeast  side  of  KandaMu  is  protected 
from  the  southeastward  or  seaward  by  the  reefs  fringing  that  part 
of  the  island.  N'galoa  Island,  about  1}  miles  in  extent,  is  situated 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  harbor,  forming  to  the  northeastward 
North  Bay,  to  the  westward  Inner  Harbor,  and  to  the  southwest 
Outer  AnHiorage. 

Landmark.— There  is  a  dip  in  the  bind  to  the  northeastward  of  a 
remarkable  gap  in  Kandavu  Hills,  which  appears  almost  to  divide 
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Kaiidavu  Island;  this  will  point  out  the  position  of  N'galoa  Uarbor 
if  N'gaioa  Island  can  not  be  made  out,  for,  as  the  latter  appears 
under  high  land,  it  often  can  not  be  seen  till  the  vessel  is  within 
from  6  to  8  miles  of  the  entrance. 

North  Bay  is  about  2  miles  long  in  an  east  and  west  direction  and 
1  mile  broad  with  deptlis  of  19  to  20  fathoms  near  the  center;  bottom, 
sand  and  coral. 

Inner  harbor  is  about  ^  mile  in  extent,  with  from  4^  to  t>  fathoms, 

muddy  bottom. 

Outer  anchorage  has  depths  ol  from  iO  to  20  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom;  on  the  west  side  of  Outer  Ancliorage  a  mud  flat  fringed  by 
coral  reef,  dries  400  yards  from  the  Kandavu  shore,  having  G  fathoms 
close  to  the  edge  in  some  purta,  witli  patches  of  2  and  3  fathoms  at 
150  yards,  and  0  to  9  fathoms  nearly  000  yards  from  the  reef. 

Wood  Shoal,  w  ith  rocks  awash  at  low  water,  lies  on  the  southeast- 
em  side  of  Outer  Anchorage,  bearing  153°,  distant  900  jards  from 
the  south  point  of  N'galoa  I^and.   It  is  marked  by  a  black  beacon. 

Channels. — Main  channel  leading  into  N'galoa  Harbor  is  formed 
by  Esk  Beefs  on  the  north  and  Pearl  Reef  on  the  souih  side,  the 
ofaannel  is  about  600  yards  broad  with  a  depth  of  40  fathoms  near 
the  center;  at  the  inner  entrance  ot  Main  Channel,  400  yards,  831*^ 
from  the  northwest  end  of  Pearl  Beef,  lies  McGregor  Patch,  which 
dries  at  low  wat«r.  Between  McGregor  Patch  and  the  east  extreme 
of  N'galoa  Island  there  are  several  spots  of  2  and  3  fathoms,  with 
0  to  8  fathoms  close-to. 

Vessels  making  for  Main  Channel  from  seaward  should  steer  for 
Koroh  to  Sarra,  a  conspicuous  peak  1.C43  feet  higli,  of  sharp  conical 
shape  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  until  the  breakers  on  Sea  Eeef 
are  discerned,  and  thence  steer  along  its  edge  to  the  Main  Channel 
of  N-galoa  llai  bor. 

Boat  clianiu'l.  between  tlie  Esk  Keefs,  is  about  300  yards  long  and 
60  yards  broad,  witb  a  deptli  of  3  {  fathoms. 

Schooner  Channel  is  an  ui>ening  in  the  fringing  reef  ^  mile  east- 
ward of  Boat  Channel  and  is  about  150  yards  broad,  with  10  to  12 
fathoms  near  the  center;  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  inner  entrance 
of  Schooner  Channel  there  is  a  patch  of  1^  fathoms.  The  west 
extreme  of  Anda  Tayie  Island,  bearing  339°  leads  westward  of  this 
patch. 

Beaching  grounds. — Small  vessels  can  be  safely  hauled  up  for 
repairs  on  a  steep  sand  beach  at  the  northwest  point  of  K'galoa 
Island.  A  dump  of  palms  marks  the  spot,  which  has  a  historical 
interest,  as  being  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  last  cannibal 
feast  in  Fiji. 

There  is  also  a  beaching  ground  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the 
island. 
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Sea  Breef^  whicii  forms  the  chiet  proiec  tioii  to  N  galo.i  Harbor, 
extends  ^  milt  s  eastward  <>f  the  western  shore  of  the  harbor;  it  dries 
in  pjitc'hpf;  at  low -water  j?pri!i«^s. 

Tavuki  Isthmus,  at  the  head  of  ilie  inner  harbor  at  N'pdon.  is 
900  yards  bniatl.  aiul  is  covered  witli  i)ahn  trees,  throuLdi  uhieh  a 
path  has  bet'ii  rut  by  tlie  natives  for  coii\ ciiieuce  in  hauling  boats 
across  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other. 

Anda  Tavie  Island  marks  the  northern  UiuU  uf  Ngaloa  Harbor; 
it  is  165  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  banyan  tree. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  fidi  and  change,  in  N'galoa  Harbor  at 
6h.  88m. ;  springs  rise  5  feet  8  incbeSf  neaps  4  feet  5  indies. 

Toznba  ni  Soso,  the  continuation  eastward  of  N'galoa  Harbor, 
takes  its  name  from  the  native  village  Soeo,  situated  upon  its  east- 
em  shore.  Southeastward  of  Soso  is  Chomah,  another  village  of  im- 
portance. Paths  lead  from  these  villages,  through  the  forests,  to  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  and  to  Kasaleka. 

A  conspicuous  dump  of  palm  trees  crown  the  summit  of  the 
peninsula  which  form  the  east  side  of  Tomba  ni  Soso;  these  trees  are 
600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  form  a  useful  mark  in  passing  along 
the  coast. 

NaKorotu  is  a  black  conical  hill,  1,260  feet  in  height,  in  the  back' 
bone  range  of  Kandavu  Island,  overlooking  Soso  Bay. 

Vdakm  Isthmus  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Soso  Bay.  The  range, 
some  1,500  feet  high,  dips  here  to  a  height  of  about  200  feet,  and  the 
island  is  only  1.300  yards  across. 

Carrier  reef. — Between  Sehooner  Cliannel  of  N'galoa  Harbor  and 
TJthuna  Ngara  Levni  (the  point  which  terminates  the  peninsula  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Tomba  ni  Soso)  the  barrier  reef  makes  a  bight 
parallel  with  the  coast,  at  tlu'  iioad  of  which  bight  is  Soso  Passage, 
300  yards  broad,  and  nvailable  for  small  sailing  vesels,  as  the  pre- 
vaihng  winds  blow  across  it.  Soso  passage  bears  66°,  distant  4^ 
miles  from  the  eas^  points  of  N'galoa  Island.  Vessels  can  pass  in- 
side the  barrier  from  N'galoa  Harbor  to  Soso.  Between  Tom))a  ni 
Soso  and  the  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Kandavu  Town,  the  reef 
joins  the  shore  in  several  places. 

Vessels  drawing  6  feet  can  pass  over  the  reef  at  high  water  spring 
tides,  if  advantage  be  taken  of  the  deeper  pools,  and  ordinary  whale 
boats  can  pass  at  a  quarter  flood. 

Mount  GhaUenger. — Several  ridges  traverse  the  eastern  portion 
of  Kandavu  Island  in  different  directiona,  their  common  center  being 
Mount  Challenger,  which  is  2,180  feet  high.  It  has  a  well-defined 
peak,  is  regular  in  outline,  and  of  a  dark  color,  being  covered  witii 
zovesito 
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Islet.- -At  41  niiles  100^  of  Soso  Piissaf2:e  is  ii  small  islet  with  a 
dump  of  palms,  ou  the  coast  reef,  with  two  small  rocks  northeast- 
ward <if  it. 

.  Kandavu  Town,  situated  in  a  deep  bay  6  miles  eastward  of  Soso 
Passnp^e.  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  island. 

Coral  reef. — The  barrier  reef  extending  along  the  south  coast  of 
Kandavu  forms  a  dangerous  spur  3  miles  southward  of  Kandavu 
town,  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily  even  in  light  winds. 

Tomba  ni  Koro  Levu  (lat.  19°  02'  S.,  long.  ITS**  24'  R),  3  mUes 
southeastward  of  Kandayu  town,  and  the  approach  to  that  town, 
affords  anchorage  at  its  head,  in  12  fathoms,  mud,  northward  of  a 
coral  reef  which  is  awash  at  low  water. 

Sailing  vessels,  however,  should  not  be  taken  into  this  bay,  as  the 
entrance  through  the  barrier  reef  is  narrow  and  the  prevailing  south- 
east wind  blows  directly  into  it,  rendering  departure  difficult 

Xcno  LeTu  Passage  into  Tomba  ni  Koro  Levu,  formed  by  a  break 
in  the  barrier  coral  reef,  is  about  |  mile  long  southeast  and  north- 
west, by  about  200  yards  in  breadth.  There  is  a  depth  of  54  fathoms 
between  the  outer  horns  of  the  barrier,  28  fathoms  halfway  through, 
and  32  fathoms  between  the  inner  horns.  A  current  sets  to  the  west- 
ward, with  strong  trade  winds  past  the  entrant,  and  the  sea  breaks 
with  violence  upon  the  outside  horns  of  the  reef. 

Supplies. — Fowls,  SggS)  turkeys,  yams,  and  taro  can  occasionally 
be  obtained  in  small  quantities.  Fresh  water  is  of  doubtful  quality 
and  not  recommended. 

West  Islet,  25  feet  Iiicrh.  with  casunrina  trees  growing  upon  it,  is 
situnted  nl>nut  1  mile  westward  of  Koro  I^vu  Passagre. 

East  Islet  is  rocky,  69  feet  high,  and  lies  ^  mile  northward  of 
Koro  Levu  Passage. 

Caution. — Should  a  sailing  vessel  resort  to  Tomba  ni  Koro  Levu 
warning  is  given  not  to  pass  out  to  seaward  through  the  Koro  Levu 
Passage  with  the  wind  from  southwest  through  south  to  northeast, 
and  the  hour  of  departure  should  be  timed  so  as  to  allow  of  a  good 
offing  being  made  outside  the  reef  with  the  ebb  tide. 

The  coast  of  Kandavu  between  Koro  I^vu  and  Uthuiia  Naingoro, 
the  eastern  point  of  Kandavu.  has  two  deep  indentations  and  several 
small  rocky  islets. 

The  barrier  reef  between  these  two  places  has  two  breaks  in  it,  the 
northern  of  which,  named  Naingoro  Pass,  is  about  I  mile  long  and 
160  yards  wide,  and  can  only  be  used  in  daylight  and  the  finest 
weather  by  steamers,  or  by  small  sailing  craft  with  a  commanding 
breeze.  In  bad  weather  the  sea  breaks  across  the  entrance. 

This  passage  affords  a  means  of  reaching  Ono  Channel  and  thus 
avoiding  the  longer  round  of  Astrolabe  Reef.  There  is  a  narrow 
channel  inside  the  barrier,  between  Koro  Levu  and  Uthuna  Naingoro, 
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which,  at  about  2  miles  northeastward  of  East  Islet,  for  a  distance 
of  400  yards,  narrows  to  a  breadth  of  about  50  yards  and  is  about  4 
fathoms  deep,  and  should  only  be  used  by  small  craft  under  favorable 
drcumstances. 

The  east  ooaat  of  Kandavu  from  Uthuna  Naingofo  takes  a  north- 
westerly direction,  curving  round  for  about  6  miles  into  Tomba 

Kaivala.  Two  hills  attract  attention  on  this  coast,  one  of  a  burnt 
appearance  and  940  feet  high;  the  other,  a  densely  wooded  and  coni- 
cal hill,  1,220  feet  high,  near  to  and  marking  the  entrance  of  Tomba 

Kaivala.  » 

Ono  Channel,  within  Naingoro  Pass,  and  between  Kandavu  and 
Ono  Island,  has  a  number  of  coral  heads,  and  should  not  be  attem])ted 
except  in  bright  weather  and  with  the  sun  in  a  favorable  position  for 

SCO  in  IT  reefs. 

Ono  Island  (lat.  19°  05'  N.,  hmii.  178  29'  E.)  is  the  Ijn  irest  of  the 
dotnrhed  islands  of  the  Kandavu  Group;  it  is  44  miles  in  lcii*;th  by 
miles  in  breadth.  The  highest  peak  in  (lie  ishmd.  nained  Mbuaiu, 
is  feet  aboNe  the  sea,  and  conspicuous.    There  is  aj."50  a  isharp 

peak  near  the  center  of  the  island,  1.110  feet  in  height,  and  near  the 
southern  extremity  is  a  grassy  hill  5('»0  feet  high,  the  land  between  it 
and  the  main  part  of  the  island  dip]iing  considerably,  thus  causing  it 
to  appear  from  a  distance  as  a  separate  island.  Ono  is  densely 
wooded  on  its  eastern  side,  and  partially  on  its  western,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  coral  reef,  which  neaily  joins  the  east  side  of  Great 
Astrolabe  Beef,  the  passage  between  being  about  50  yards  broad 
and  the  d^th  17  fathoms  over  a  bottom  of  coral. 

Water  can  be  obtained  from  a  stream  on  the  north  side  of  Ono 
Island. 

Tides. — ^It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  the  sandy  bay  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Ono  Island  at  6h.  Springs  rise  6  feet  and  neaps 
4ifeet 

Voxo  Island,  attached  to  the  northeast  point  of  Ono  Island  by 
coral  reef,  is  small,  about  270  feet  in  height,  covered  with  trees,  and 
is  uninhabited.  Vuro  lai  lai  (Little  Vuro)  is  a  rock  90*  feet  high, 
covered  with  bush,  situated  on  the  connecting  reef  between  Ono  and 
Vuro  Islands.  Yambu  I.sland  is  smalK  170  feet  high,  thickly  wooded, 
and  bears  314°,  distant  1^  miles  from  Vuro  Island.  It  is  uninhab- 
itf^fl.    Tliere  are  se\  eral  rocks  near  and  around  Yambu. 

Mbulia  Island  ( Blunt),  32  .  di.stant  1|  miles  from  Vuro  Island,  is 
nearly  covered  with  grass,  and  has  a  well-defined  .summit  460  feet 
h i ah.  There  is  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  and  some  cul- 
tivation 

Yaukuve  Island  (May^  is  400  feet  high,  eoverocl  with  gi  ass  and 
uninhabited.  Tbere  is  anchorage  in  fathoms,  sand,  on  it-  western 
side.   Care  must  be  taken  in  picking  up  a  bertli,  to  allow  .^winging 
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room  clear  of  the  coral  patches.  TankiiTe  lai  lai  (Little  Tankuve), 
210  feet  high,  is  covered  with  light  colored  grass,  and  is  uninhab- 
ited; coral  reef  joins  it  to  Yaukum  Stretching  off  the  south  point 
of  Yaukuve  lai  lai,  in  an  easterly  direction,  is  a  reef  of  black  rocks. 

Kgasi  mbali  is  a  low.  uninlinbited  island,  with  a  hump  at  either 
end,  each  60  feet  high :  Ix  t^vecn  the  humps  there  is  a  grove  of  palms. 
Nniara  is  a  frrnssy  island,  having  a  few  trees  growing  upon  it;  it  is 
230  feet  high  and  uninhabited.  Yanu  yanu  eloma  is  a  small  grassy 
islet  140  feet  high.  Yanu  yanu  sau  is  a  small  grassy, islet  80  feet 
high,  with  a  single  coconut  tree  growing  upon  its  summit. 

Ndravuni  Island  (Colvccoressis)  is  al)out  1|  miles  in  length 
north  and  south,  by  about  ^  mile  in  breadth,  and  rises  to  a  hump  at 
eitlici'  nnd:  that  to  the  ?outh.  abniit  350  feet  above  the  sea,  being  the 
liigher.  Tlic  land  is  j)artially  cnlti \  attnl.  aiul  has  a  village  situated 
upon  its  eri>tfrri  sido.  Off  th('  ruut Invest  part  there  is  anchorage  in  4 
fathom",  sand,  piotoctoil  from  the  prevailing  southeast  wind.  Vanua 
Kula  Island  ( Keynold)  is  250  feet  high  and  covered  with  vegetation. 
It  is  uninhabited. 

Great  Astrolabe  Reef. — From  Naincoro  Pass  the  barrier  reef 
takes  a  northerly  direction,  without  an  opening,  for  a  distance  of  25 
miles. 

The  reef  forms  an  elbow,  which  bears  lOG'',  distant  3^  miles,  from 
Mbulia  Island  (the  easternmost  of  the  islands,  stretching  northward 
f^m  Kandavu  Island),  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily  in  almost 
all  weathers.  Northward  of  this  elbow  the  sea  breaks  lightly  upon 
Great  Astrolabe  Beef,  and  it  is  therefore  most  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach, especially  at  night. 

On  the  west  side  Great  Astrolabe  Reef  is  much  broken.  Between 
the  north  extremity  of  the  reef  and  Ono  Island  are  three  passes, 
through  whidi  a  vessdl  might  navigate,  named,  respectively,  Us- 
home,  Herald,  and  Alacrity  Passes.  Southward  of  Alacrity  Pass 
the  t  oef  becomes  split  up  into  small  patches,  among  which  navi- 
ffation  is  diflicult  for  anv  but  small  craft. 

Caution. — The  sea  \ipon  the  west  side  of  (trt^at  .\strolabe  and 
North  Astrolabe  Reefs  seldom  breaks,  and  it  breaks  but  lightly  on 
the  north  and  east  sides  of  \nrth  Astrolabe.    It  is  diffirnlt  to  dis- 
tinguish these  reefs  at  niglit,  at  which  time  they  should  not  be  too  . 
nearly  approached. 

Diamond  Rock,  just  \\  uliin  Herald  Pass,  has  (»  feet  water  over  it, 
and  li«'s  w  ith  Vanua  K»da  bearing  .Vj  .  distant  5|  miles. 

Astrolabe  Lagoon  comprises  the  sheet  td'  smooth  water  in  wliich 
the  norihcrn  islands  of  the  Kandavu  Group  are  .situated  and  is 
navigable  on  a  brigiit  da.v.  with  a  guud  lookout  from  the  masthead. 

Anchoiage.  The  l)e*^t  iti  Astrolabe  Lagoon  is  on  the  west  side  of 
Yaukuve  and  Ndnnuni  Islands,  but  as  the  greatest  deptii  in  the 
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lagoon  is  22  fathoms  teiiipoi  ai  v  anchorage  may  ho  obtained  in  most 
parts  of  it,  bearing  iii  mind  that  the  lead  is  <»1  liitle  use  in  indicat- 
ing the  approach  to  a  coral  head  and  that  other  dangers  may  exist 
besides  those  marked  upon  the  chart. 

Alacrity  Bocks. — ^The  broken  chain  of  reefs  forming  the  western 
side  of  the  Astrolabe  barrier  is  terminated  by  Alacrity  Bocks,  which 
form  a  dangerous  cluster  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Ono  Island. 
The  principal  patch,  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  at  low  water,  bears 
819°,  distant  2  miles  frdm  Mbualu  Peak;  near  it  are  numerous  coral 
heads. 

Kayo  and  Swanston  Bocke  are  three  coral  heads  at  the  western 

entrance  of  One  Channel  (separating  Ono  from  Kandavu  Island) ; 
of  these  Mayo  Rock  bears  243%  distant  If  miles  from  Mbualu  Peak 
and  Swanston  Rocks,  consisting  of  two  coral  patches  close  together, 
bear  224'',  distant  2f  mik  s  from  the  same  peak. 

North  Astrolabe  Beef  i  itiiated  to  the  northward  of  Great 
Astrolabe  Keef,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  d'Urville  Channel, 
1  mile  wide.  Tlic  roof  incloses  a  lagoon,  about  4  miles  in  length, 
north  and  south,  by  about  '■)]  miles  in  breadth,  in  \vliich  anchorage 
may  be  ol^tained  in  about  12  fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  sand  and 
coral.  There  are  two  entrances  on  its  northern  side,  named,  re- 
spectively, Beagle  and  Renard  Passages.  Of  these  the  western 
(Beagle)  Passage  is  the  better,  the  eastern  (Renard)  Pas.^^age  being 
available  only  for  small  vessels  in  very  fine  weather.  The  tide  rushes 
swiftly  through  these  channels. 

Solo  (Nortli  Bock)  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  lagoon 
inclosed  by  North  Astrolabe  Reef. 

Light. — A  lighthouse,  106  feet  high,  painted  in  red  and  white 
horizontal  bands,  stands  at  Solo,  from  which  is  exhibited  at  96  feet 
above  hi^  water  a  fleshing  white  light  Tisible  15  miles. 

D'Urville  CShannel  separates  North  and  Great  Astrolabe  Beefs 
and  is  about  1  mile  wide.  A  sounding  of  190  fathoms,  coral  bottom, 
was  obtained  on  the  southern  side  of  the  fairway  of  this  channel. 

Tomba  Saivala,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Tomba  Lawake,  is 
rituated  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Kandavu  Island  and  forms  a  har- 
bor about  1^  miles  in  length  by  |  mile  in  breadth,  where  safe  anchor- 
age can  foe  obtained  in  from  12  to  16  fathoms  over  a  muddy  bottom. 
Near  the  south  part  of  the  bay  is  a  steep  peninsula  resembling  an- 
island  320  feet  high,  connected  on  its  south  side  with  the  coast  of 
Kandavu  Island  by  a  mangrove  marsh. 

Kaivala  Bay  is  surrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  forest  from 
base  to  summit  of  picturesque  appoaranre. 

When  enteriiiLT  ICaivala  Bay  caro  niu-t  iio  tnlcon  to  avoid  two 
detached  coral  patches  on  the  western  shore  and  a  coral  spit  which 
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stretches  out  lor  a  distance  of  400  yards  ftom  the  east  point  of  the 
harbor. 

There  are  four  villages  in  Eaivala  Bay,  namely,  EZaivala  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay.  Lawake  behind  a  grove  of  high  mangroves  to 
the  southwest,  Solo  Tavui  to  the  south,  and  Ninderi  to  the  northeast. 

Water  is  easily  obtained  from  a  stream  200  yards  south  of  Ninderi 
village. 

Tomba  ni  Kasaleka  (lat.  18°  56'  S.,  long.  178°  22'  E.).— From 
Kaivala  Bay  the  coast  of  Kandavu  Island  takes  a  westerly  direction 

for  '2  miles  to  Ivasnleka  Bay.  which  is  small  but  has  sufficient  room 
for  small  vessels  to  anchor.  On  the  west  shorn  of  the  bav  is  a  larjje 
white  y^;itch  on  the  cliffs,  conspicuous  from  the  eastward  when  the 
sun  shines  upon  it. 

Off  the  mouth  of  Kasaleka  Bay,  to  the  northward,  are  two  de- 
tached coral  patches  named,  respectively,  Malan  Patch  and  Kasaleka 
Reef. 

Kasaleka  town,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  the  largest  in  Kundavu 
Island.  Fresh  water  can  he  obtained. 

The  coast  from  Kasaleka  Bay  trends  westerly  for  3  miles  to  Yale 
Point,  which  is  rocky  and  has  two  trees  standing  upon  its  edge.  A 
coral  reef  extends  for  670  yards  to  the  northward  of  the  sandy  spit 
which  extends  eastward  of  Tale  Point,  on  the  west  side  of  which 
coral  reef  there  is  a  boat  harbor. 

Mount  Yale,  the  northern  high  peak  of  Kandam,  is  well  defined 
and  1,180  feet  high,  with  a  tolerably  regular  slope  on  all  sides,  cov- 
ered with  light-colored  grass.  Water  can  be  obtained  at  high  tide 
from  the  stream  which  runs  down  from  Mount  Challenger  to  Yale 
Village.  There  is  aricliorage  in  12  fathoms,  coral  and  m  id,  off  the 
east  side,  and  about  400  yards  distant,  from  the  edge  of  Yale  Beef. 

The  coast  from  Yale  Point  to  Uthuna  Moindule  takes  a  genem! 
west-by-south  direction  for  9  miles,  and  is  fringed  with  coral  reef 
having  several  outlyinjr  darifrers.  There  are  two  bays  in  between, 
named  Naseile  and  Xdakii.  off  both  of  which  an  anchor  can  be 
dropped  outside  the  coral  heads. 

The  principal  oiitlyiii<2:  dangers  are  Ham  and  Hooper  Beefs,  situ- 
ated nearly  1  mile  from  the  shore. 

The  most  conspicuous  hills  near  this  part  of  the  coast  are  Na  Ko- 
rotu  and  Mount  Chalmers,  the  latter  being  a  square-topped  hill 
about  1.400  feet  high.  There  is  nl«o  a  conspicuous  clump  of  palms 
on  a  spur  of  Mount  Chalmersj  westward  of  which  the  range  of  hills 
becomes  densely  wooded. 

The  Asses  Ears  is  a  well-marked  double  peak  over  Uthuna  Moin- 
dule, conspicuous  from  northeast  and  southwestward. 

The  coast  from  Uthuna  Moindnle  takes  a  southwesterly  direction 
lor  1}  miles  to  a  well-defined  rocky  point,  from  whence  it  trends 
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luurly  straight  lor  ^  nules  in  a  southerly  direction  to  Tavukie 
lethmus. 

The  natives  of  Malatta  ViUage,  situated  upon  Tavukie  Isthmus, 
can  be  hired  to  drag  boats  across  the  isthmus  to  N'galoa  Harbor. 

Those  in  small  vessels  wishing  to  communicate  with  Wai  lievu  in 
N'galoa  Bay  often  make  for  the  north  side  of  Kandavu  Island  in 
strong  trades,  and  anchor  off  Malatta. 

From  Tavukie  Isthmus  the  coast  curves  around  in  a  westerly  dirt  r - 
tion  for  about  2  miles  to  John  Wesley  Bluffs,  which  are  a  line  of 
reddish  cliffs  about  500  feet  high,  and  conspicuous  from  the  north* 
ward. 

Malatta  Reefs.- -Stretching  westward  from  Uthuna  Moindule, 
and  followinj!;  the  soutinvesterly  trend  of  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of 
about  2  miles  from  it,  are  the  Malatta  Reefs.  Vessels  can  enter  be- 
tween the  barrier  formed  by  these  reefs  and  the  shore,  but  the  navi- 
gation  is  difficult,  on  account  of  the  numerous  coral  lieads. 

Tomba  ni  Tavuki,  having  Tavuki  Village  situated  near  its  head, 
is  about  1  mile  soutlnvard  of  John  Wesley  Blnflf.  Tlie  shore  i-eef 
extends  to  a  point  1  mile  northward  of  the  village,  and  there  are 
numerous  coral  heads  outside. 

The  west  extreme  of  John  Wesley  Bluli  in  line  with  the  slope  of 
Koroh-to-Sarra  156®  leads  into  Tavuki  Bay,  and  clears  the  reefs  at 
the  entrance.  The  reef  on  the  western  side  extends  into  the  an- 
chorage and  reduces  its  size. 

Biehmondy  known  to  the  natives  as  Bicfamondi,  is  the  next  village 
on  the  north  coast  of  Kandavu,  westward  of  Tavuki,  from  which  it  is 
distant  ahout  2|  miles. 

For  many  years  Richmond  was  the  side  of  the  Wesleyan  school  for 
native  teachers,  hut  now  takes  a  secondary  place  to  the  Navuloa  Sta- 
tion, situated  at  the  mouth  of  Bewa  Biver  in  Vitu  Levu. 

The  mission  station  is  marked  by  a  conspicuous  house,  situated  on 
an  isolated  hill,  400  yards  from  the  beach  of  Richmond  Bay  (Tomba 
ni  Bichmondi),  which  here  indents  the  coast,  and  there  is  a  large 
stone  building  on  the  lower  ground. 

Hope  Beef  lies  2  miles  38*^  from  the  mission  station  at  Richmond 
and  breaks  at  all  times  of  tide.  A  coral  head  30  feet  in  diameter, 
and  having  a  depth  of  5^  feet  on  it  at  low  Avater  and  10  fathoms 
close  to,        with  ( (  titor  of  Hope  Ixeef,  bearing  314°,  distant  1  mile. 

Tomba  ni  Richmondi,  just  alluded  to.  affords  pi-otccfinn  for 
small  vessels  in  nearly  all  winds.    At  1^  niih  -5  westward  of  Kich- 
mond  Village  is  Yawi  Village.    The  fi  in^inij:  reef  here  extend^ 
miles  from  the  coast,  atl'ording  protection  to  Kichmondi  Bay  fiom 
the  westward. 

Dawson  Reef  is  detached  and  of  coral,  awash,  about  }  mile  in 
extent,  and  separated  from  Yawi  Reef  by  a  channel  about  a  |  mile 
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wide,  which  abounds  in  coral  heads.  It  lies  H  miles  55^  from  Gape 
Wad^gton,  the  coast  between  forming  Tulaulia  Bay. 

Tomba  ni  Tulaulia  is  the  westernmost  bay  upon  the  north  coast 
of  Kandavo,  and  remarkable  for  the  enormous  size  of  the  shingle 
found  upon  the  shore  of  its  eastern  part.  The  western  point  of  the 
bay  is  Cape  Washington. 

Anchorage  may  bo  found  about  the  middle  of  the  bay,  off  Ndongai 
Village,  in  10  fathoms,  \  mile  from  the  shore;  and  safe  landing  can 
be  effected  through  a  boat  passage  in  the  narrow  fringing  reef. 

VITI  LEVU— SOUTHEAST  COAST. 

Gener.il  remarks.  -Those  in  sailing  vessels  bound  for  Suva  dur- 
ing the  trade  wind  iiionlh.H.  from  New  Zealand  or  the  Au.striiliaii 
colonies,  should  endeavor  to  make  sufficient  easting  to  enable  them  to 
pass  to  windward  of  the  Astrolabe  Beefs,  and  thus  obtain  a  com- 
manding position  for  bearing  down  on  the  port.  Those  in  steamers 
can  make  Mbuke  Levu  (Mount  Washington)  and  passing  close  to 
Cape  Washington  steer  through  Kandavu  Passage  on  a  straight 
course  for  Suva.  With  the  wind  northward  of  east,  which  is  not 
unfrequent,  sailing  vessels  can  not  lay  through  the  passage,  and  in 
strong  trade  winds,  a  surface  current  to  the  westward  has  been  ez- 
perienced  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mbengha  Barrier  Beef.  In  thick 
weather,  however,  when  an  approach  to  Astrolabe  Reefs  is  attended 
with  danger,  or  when  the  wind  is  from  the  westward  Kandavu  Pas- 
sage is  the  best  route.  When  worldng  to  windward,  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  south  side  of  the  passage. 

On  leaving  Suva  for  the  Australian  Colonies,  Kandavu  Passage 
is  the  best  route  for  all  clnss;(\«^  of  vessels,  Mount  Washington  afford* 
ing  nn  oxrrllcnt  point  of  departure. 

Landmarks.  On  making  the  south  coast  of  Viti  Levu  in  tlio 
neighborhood  ot  Suva  from  the  southeastward,  the  most  conspicuous 
landmnrks  nvr  IJamu  ^tliunib-shaped  peak)  and  \a  Komba  Ja^'VU 
(round  mountain).  After  pasf?ing  North  Astrohibe  Reef  a  course 
i-hould  be  steered  for  Na  Koniba  Lev  u,  thus  keeping  a  little  to  wind- 
ward, and  the  I'eef  follnwrd  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 

Suva  Harbor  (Tomba  Ko  Suva),  situated  on  the  south  coast  of 
\'iti  Levu.  we.stward  of  Suva  ruiiil.  is  about  -  juiles  long,  east  and 
west,  and  from  h  to  -2  miles  broad;  tlie  land  in  the  neighborhood 
of  8u\a  Point  being  about  200  feet  high,  protects  it  from  the  pre- 
vailing easterly  wind,  which,  however,  seldom  veers  to  the  southward 
of  southeast  by  south ;  while  the  reef  forming  the  southern  part  of 
the  harbor,  renders  the  water  invariably  smooth,  and  the  shores,  ez- 
oept  immediately  northward  of  the  entrance,  without  surf  or  break; 
the  bottom  is  mud.  Hie  opproach  is  deep  and  available  for  all 
classes  of  vessels. 
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Inner  Harbor  (Nai  Ngalo  Ngalo)  offers  complete  shelter  for 
several  vessels  in  depths  of  from  5  to  8  ffttiioms,  mud  bottom. 

The  entranee  is  through  a  clear  opening  in  the  reef,  600  yards 
broad,  having  in  mid-channel  about  40  fathoms;  the  harbor  is  aTail- 
able  for  all  classes  of  vessels. 

Walou  Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor,  extends  about  |  nule 
inland  and  is  bridged  across  the  entrance,  connecting  Suva  town  with 
the  hospital,  etc. 

Cliffy  Ftoint. — A  small  white  native  church,  with  red  roof,  is  situ- 
ated among  the  trees  on  this  point. 

lights  and  leading  marks. — lA>ading  lights  on  r(in>pi(  nous 
beacons  painted  white  are  shown  nt  the  head  of  Siivn  Harbor.  The 
towers  or  lights,  in  line,  bearing  10°,  leads  through  the  entrance. 

The  lower  liglit.  IHO  feet  above  high  water,  is  a  fixed  red  light, 
visble  in  fine  weather  for  a  distance  of  12  miles  between  the  bearings 
319°  and  38°. 

The  nppf'r  W^ht  is  fixed  white,  elevated  feet  above  the  sea.  and 
is  visible  14  miles,  between  the  bearin^*^  'fVJj^  through  north,  and  66°. 
It  bears  froin  tlu'  Icnvcr  light  10".  (li-^tnnl  1.H50  yards. 

From  tlie  (]oli»Iim  marking  the  Houiin'i-ri  (n]<xe  of  the  reef  extending^ 
southward  fidin  Cliffy  Point  is  exhibited  a  fixed  white  light,  when 
vessels  are  leaving  the  harbor  ut  niglit. 

Two  green  lights  are  shown  ovei-  the  harbor  from  Queens  Wharf. 

From  a  square  white  house  on  black  piles,  erected  on  the  northern 
end  of  the  coral  bank  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  is  exhibited 
two  fixed  white  vertical  lights  6  feet  apart,  at  heights  of  23  and  80 
feet  above  high  water. 

From  the  lighthouse  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  bears  101^ 
distant  1.8  miles. 

Buoys. — ^AU  the  important  dangers  near  the  fairways  are  marked 
by  buoys  or  perches,  as  necessary,  and  their  positions  are  liable  to  be 
shifted.  White  beacons  or  buoys  are  on  the  starboard  hand  on  enter- 
ing, and  black  on  the  port  hand. 

The  wreck  of  the  bark  Nitrden  (1901)  lies  on  the  southern  edge  of 
the  western  reef  at  the  entrance,  288^.  distant  1,300  yards  from  the 
new  pile  lighthouse. 

Anchorage.— The  Ix'.st  line  on  whieh  to  anchor  is  with  the  dol- 
phins on  Queens  Wharf  in  line  with  the  customhouse  flagstaff. 

Coal. — Two  roll  hulks  are  moored  in  about  12  fathoms  off  the 
wharf;  about  l.U(H)  tons  is  kept  in  stock.  ^i,000  tons  imported  annually. 

Conlinir  <^iin  pri  reed  at  all  times. 

Suva  town,  the  ^  at  of  the  governnient  in  Fiji,  is  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  harbor.  It  (•(•iitnins  a  hosj)ital.  situate.]  ikh  th  (if  AValou 
Creek,  besides  ehnrche.^  and  public  i)uildings.  (lovernnient  house  is 
situated  soutiiward  of  tiie  town. 
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The  Bofflan  Catholic  Cathedral  is  a  con^icuous  white  stone  build- 
lug  with  a  gray  roof,  sanxiounted  by  a  large  white  stntue.  The  baths, 
sitaated  about  ^  mile  southward  of  Queens  Wharf,  are  red  and 
conspicuous. 

A  high  conspicuous  flagstaff  is  erected  close  to  the  customhouse. 

Wharf. — Queens  Wharf  is  330  yards  in  length,  including  the 
outer  arm.  Fixed  green  lights  are  exhibited  at  the  elbow  and  at  the 
extreme  of  the  outer  arm.  There  is  a  short  arm  charted  just  within 

the  outer  arm. 

Water  is  laid  on  by  pipes  and  can  be  obtained  at  1  shilling  per  tun. 

A  signal  station  has  lieen  established  on  a  hill  lOG""  distant  1,800 
yards  from  the  cathi  li  il. 

Radio. — A  radio  station  available  for  commercial  messages  has 
been  established  at  Suva :  call  letters.  V  P  D. 

Time. — By  courtesy  of  the  teleprraj^h  company  a  time  signal  from 
Brisbane  can  always  be  obtained  by  giving  two  days'  preliuiinary 
notice  at  the  office. 

Quarantine  regidations  are  strictly  enforced;  all  veaaels  must  fly 
the  yellow  flag  until  permitted  to  haul  it  down  by  the  health  officer. 

Ships  in  quarantine  are  anchored  in  the  north  side  of  the  harbor. 

The  quarantine  stetion  is  atuated  upon  an  island  in  the  inner 
harbor. 

Telegraph, — The  telegraph  cable  is  worked  from  a  house  stending 
between  two  posts  with*  triangular  topmarks  and  the  inscription 

Cable."  The  cables  lead  from  the  house  and  pass  on  either  side  of 
Thurston  Patch  and  around  the  lighthouse  to  sea. 

Directions. — Na  Koml)a  Levu,  a  mountain  1,446  feet  high,  situ- 
ated about  3  miles  inland,  and  northward  of  Suva  Harbor,  bearing 
lO**,  will  lead  from  the  offing  and  up  to  the  entrance,  when  the  two 
lights  or  beacons  on  the  north  side  of  the  habor  in  line  on  a  10** 
tiearing  will  lead  in:  when  Suva  Pier  bears  106**,  course  may  be 
.shnped  for  the  desired  anchorage. 

Caution. — Those  in  sailing  vessels  should  not  at  tempt  to  enter  at 
night  or  ton  early  in  the  morning  without  a  pilot,  as  they  are  liable 
to  1"^*'  t^if  wind  when  in  the  passage. 

Inshore  passage. —  I  lierp  is  a  narrow  rhanne]  inside  the  reef 
l»etween  Suva  Ilarixu-  and  r.auth.dn  Bnv.  ;d>nnt  miles  eastward  of 
it.  Thi-  cliaiinel  i«  buovt^d  and  l>earrmed,  and  in'-me-  a  smooth-water 
connrnnii'af ion  between  ibt  harbors:  vessels  of  500  tori's  can  be 
towed  around  in  calm  wealh^  r.  When  leaving  Suva  by  this  (  liaunel 
all  the  white  marks  must  be  left  to  port  and  the  bbu  k  to  starboard. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  ehange.  in  Suva  Harbor  at 
(»h.  5r>m.:  spi'inir'^  rise  4.\  to      ff.  t.  n»  a]i-.  3|  to  4  feet. 

Tomba  Ko  Louthala  (Lautliala  Harbor)  3  miles  eastward  of 
Suva  Harbor,  and  separated  from  it  by  Suva  Point,  is  a  convenient 
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anchoni^ie  for  vessels  shipping  sugar  from  the  plantations  on  Kcwa 
River.  It  is  about  2  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad,  and  has  good  hold- 
ing ground  in  from  3  to  1*2  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  well  protected 
by  the  barrier. coral  reef,  which  dries  at  half  ebb. 
,  The  entrance,  named  Ndaveta  Nukumbutho,  is  300  yards  wide,  and 
situated  midway  between  Suva  Point  and  Nukulaii  Island.  It  is 
marked  by  a  i!oii>j)iciioiis  sand  bank  (awash  only  at  high  spring 
tides),  situated  on  the  inner  point  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  passage, 
and  off  which  extends  a  short  sand  spit. 

The  principal  coral  patches  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  harbor  are 
buoyed  and  beaconed. 

Beacons. — The  following  beacons  hare  been  established  in  this 

harbor: 

A  beacon  on  the  southeast  extreme  of  the  reef,  at  1,800  yards  880* 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  pier,  Nukulau  Island. 

A  white  beacon  on  the  1^-fathom  shoal,  at  1.1  miles  297*  from  the 
outer  end  of  the  above-mentioned  pier. 

A  white  beacon  on  a  l}-fathom  shoal,  at  1,840  yards  300*  from  the 
outer  «nd  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  pier. 

A  beacon  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  shoal,  at  1,400  yards  298* 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  above-mentioned  pier. 

A  black  beacon  on  the  northern  end  of  the  2-fathom  shoal,  at  1.8 
miles  129''  from  the  flagstaff  at  Government  House,  Suva. 

A  black  beacon,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Narrows,  at  1,920  yards 
167°  from  the  above-mentioned  flagstaff. 

Port  Nukulau^  at  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Lauthala  Bay, 
is  a  good  harbor  for  shipping  produce  from  Kewa  River.  It  may 
be  entered  either  by  the  Ndaveta  Nukulau  from  seaward,  or  by  the 
pa.ssage  leading  from  Kewa  Koads  between  Nukulau  and  Mokaluva 
Island. 

Sailing  vessels,  however,  can  not  leave  Port  Nukulau  until  the 
trade  wind  is  from  northward  of  east,  and  it  is  also  advisable  to 
depart  with  the  ebb  tide. 

Ndaveta  Nukulau,  the  entrance  to  Port  Nukulau,  is  300  yards 
broad  at  the  mouth  and  narrows  inside  to  a  breadth  of  200  yards. 
It  lies  nearly  north  and  south.  No  attempt  should  be  made  in  a 
sailing  vessel  to  enter  against  the  tide  unless  there  is  a  conmianding 
breeze. 

Between  Lauthala  Bay  and  Port  Nukulau  there  is  easy  communi- 
cation inside  the  barrier,  between  the  coral  reefs  which  divide  the 
two  anchorages. 

Anchorage  can  be  obtained  in  from  7  to  12  fathoms,  sand  and 
mud,  well  protected  by  reefs  in  all  directions. 

Bewa  Beads  afford  an  open  anchorage  at  the  Nasoata  mouth  of 
Rewa  River,  which  anchorage  is  probably  formed  by  the  alluvial 
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deposit  brought  down  by  that  river.  Small  veasels  can  obtain  pro- 
tection from  the  ordinary  tide  wind  under  the  point  of  the  reef  south 
of  Nasoata  Island,  but  when  selecting  a  good  position  for  anchoring^ 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reefs  are  yery  difficult  to  see,  es- 
pecially after  rain,  on  account  of  the  muddy  water  ^m  the  river. 
With  strong  trade  winds,  or  during  the  hurricane  months,  this 
anchorage  must  be  considered  as  too  exposed. 

Beleher  Bocks  are  a  (.noup  of  sunken  coral  heads  at  the  west 
extreme  of  Rewa  Koads.  The  sea  nearly  always  breaks  on  tiienu 
The  east  vnd  lies  Ij  min  s  103'  from  ^lokaluva  Island. 

The  Delta  of  the  Rewa  is  low  and  flat  and  without  any  distin- 
guishing feature. 

Na  Komba  Levu  is  a  useful  landmark.  It  is  rounded,  of  dark 
color,  about  1,446  feet  high,  and  is  the  southeastern  peak  of  Vita 

Kewa  Kiver,  the  principal  iiioiith  of  which  is  within  Kewa  Eoads, 
is  navigated  by  steamers  of  50  tons,  towino:  several  laden  punts  of 
200  tons  capacity  ea<"h.  as  far  as  tlie  Colonial  Siigrar  Refining  Co.'s 
estate,  dif^tant  11  niiJes  from  the  anchorage  in  Tomba  ko  Lauthaia. 

A  \essel  drawing  10^  feet  can.  from  Rewa  Roads,  cross  the  bar  of 
the  Niikulau  entrance  and  proceed  up  tlie  river  at  hij^h  water  spring 
tideis,  and  in  line  weather.  The  river  is  iuivi«;able  for  boats  having 
power  as  far  as  Vunindrala  village,  44  miles  from  the  entrance. 

Two  white  leading  beacons  arc  placed  inside  the  Nukulau  entrance^ 
which,  kept  in  line  bearing  338*^,  leads  in  the  deepest  water  over  the 
bar. 

(The  Nukulau  Entrance  is  reported  to  be  filling  up,  and  is  seldom 
used,  the  most  frequented  channel  being  Nai  Wakaya,  which  is  sd* 
tered  from  the  northeastern  part  of  Lauthaia  Harbor.  1915.) 

Caution. — ^The  above  marks  do  not  lead  in  from  the  offing,  but 
only  from  port  Nukulau. 

The  Wai  ni  mala  branch  of  the  river,  which  falls  into  Bewa  Biver 
near  Vunindrala  Village,  is  very  shallow,  full  of  rapids,  and  only 
fit  for  small  boats'for  8  miles  from  this  place  or  to  Na  koro  vatu. 

Nasilai  mouth  of  Rewa  River  has  good  anchorage  protected  from 
all  winds  at  port  Nasilai,  in  8  fathoms,  sand,  about  1,850  yards  285** 
of  Na  \'univatu. 

Navuloa  or  Kamba  branch  of  this  river,  which  debouches  3|  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Mbau  Island,  can  only  be  reached  through  the 

Mbau  waters. 

Na  Vunivatn  (Stone  on  reef),  is  a  mushroom-shaped  rock,  about  5 
feet  above  high  water,  on  the  southern  reef  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Nasnlai  month  of  the  Rewa.  This  large  stone  is  conspicuous  from 
the  northeast  or  southwestward,  when  seen  dear  of  the  land  about 
the  delta  of  the  Rewa. 
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Nasilai  S>eef  extends  4  miles  from  the  shore  at  the  southfeasL 
extreme  of  Viti  Levu,  from  >ia  Vunivatu  to  Nasoata  Island. 

Light.— A  tiashiiig  wliite  light  is  shown  from  a  white  circular 
concrete  tower,  58  feet,  situated  on  the  southeast  extreme  of  Nasilai 
Beef.  It  is  visible  12  miles. 

For  details,  see  Light  list. 

Wreck. — ^The  wreck  of  an  iron  ship,  forming  a  conspicuous  mark^ 
lies  sunk  on  the  outer  edge  of  Nasilai  Reef,  at  about  400  yards  164** 
from  Nasilai  Reef  Lighthouse. 

Xamba  Point  is  a  narrow  peninsula,  3  miles  long  and  ^  mile  wide, 
standing  out  in  relief  and  appearing  like  an  island,  but  without  any 
remarkable  feature.  On  the  north  side  of  it  is  the  Navuloa  moutk 
of  the  Rewa  River,  before  mentioned;  it  is  approached  by  Tomberua 
Passage. 

The  tufts  of  palm  trees  which  surmount  Kamba  are  160  feet  above 
the  sea.    Off  the  extreme  point  are  two  small  islands  named,  re-, 
spectively,  Ndrala  and  Tongeravu,  90  and  70  feet  high. 

Tomberua  Passage,  leading  into  MUau  waters,  is  available  for 
vessels  of  11  feet  draft.  The  channel  passes  between  two  sand  cays, 
which  show  nt  hnlf  t\i]e  and  are  300  yards  apart. 

Barrier  reef.  -Mumbualau  Island  is  another  conspicuous  land- 
mark between  iSu\a  and  Levuka.  It  is  of  coral,  narrow  and  low, 
being  450  yards  in  letigtli  hv  abont  100  yards  in  breadth,  and  is 
planted  with  coconut  trees,  tlie  tops  of  which  are  90  feet  above  the 
sea.  Situated  ^  mile  inside  tiie  edge  of  the  barrier  reef  (eastward 
of  Mbau),  Muiiibualan  Island  can  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel 
at  about  12  miles,  and  forms  a  valuable  mark  for  making  the  Mbau 
coast,  which  is  low  and  not  easily  seen. 

Ndaveta  ni  Kalavo  or  Rat  Passage,  near  Nanga  Sautambu 
Island,  is  only  of  use  for  boats  during  fine  weather.  It  is  nearly 
400  yards  broad  and  has  rocks  between  the  inner  horns  of  the  en- 
trance reef. 

Hoturiki  Channel  is  nearly  1|  miles  wide  and  admits  vessels  of 
any  size  and  draft  to  the  Mbau  waters. 

Kotnriki  Island,  situated  1  mile  southwestward  of  Ovalau,  lies 
northwest  and  southeast,  is  5  miles  long  by  670  yards  to  1.8  miles 
broad.  It  is  covered  wiUi  coconut  groves. 

Yanntha  Leva  and  Yanutha  lai  lai  are  two  islands  between  Ovalau 
and  MoturUd.  Boats  only  can  pass  between  Ovalau  and  Moturikt; 
the  passage  is  200  yards  north  of  Yanutha  lai  lai. 

Thangalai  and  Leleuvia  are  two  small  islands  south  of  Moturiki, 
marking  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Moturiki  Channel.  The  latter 
28  covered  with  coconut  trees. 

Kanga  Sautambu  is  a  sand  cay  8  feet  high,  situated  1^  miles  243° 
from  the  south  horn  of  the  entrance  to  Moturiki  Channel.   It  is 
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abofut  100  yards  in  diameter  and  on  its  north  side  there  is  a  con* 
spicuoos  bosh. 

ICb&u  Waters  is  the  name  given  to  the  Isgoon,  in  which  Mbau 
Island,  at  one  of  the  months  of  the  Bewa,  is  situated.  Sunken  coral 
reefs  are  here  numerous,  the  lead  giving  no  warning  when  ap- 
proaching these  dangers,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  patches 
of  coral  other  than  those  marked  upon  the  chart;  great  vigiknoe  is 
therefore  necessary  when  navigating. 

By  passing  through  Moturiki  Qiannel  and  between  Leienvia 
Island  and  Thangalai  large  vessels  may  navigate  the  Mban  waters 
as  far  as  Viwa  Island,  but  no  directions  can  be  given,  and  the  vessel 
diould  be  conned  from  nloft,  with  the  siin  astern. 

The  inner  part  of  Mbau  waters  is  apparently  lilling  up  with  mud. 

The  islands  Teilaii,  Viwn,  and  Mbau  are  difticnlt  to  see  until 
close-to,  being  much  the  same  heifi;ht  and  color  as  the  adjacent  land* 

Anchorag'e.— There  is  anchorage  in  Mbau  Waters  in  H  fntlumis, 
uith  tlie  center  of  Teilau  Island  bearing  SSS"^  and  boutii  extreme  of 
Viwa  Island  257  ;  also  in  ^  fathoms,  with  Viwa  Island  south  ex- 
treme. 255°,  and  Teilau  819°. 

Teilau  Island  is  about  500  yards  long  east  and  west  by  150 
broad,  and  has  several  palm  trees  growing  on  its  ridge,  making  the 
entire  height  of  the  island  100  feet  above  the  sea.   It  is  uninhabited. 

Viwa  Island  is  nearly  1  mile  long  by  670  yards  broad  and  is  about 
1$0  feet  in  height  throughout. 

Kbau  Island  is  small,  and  about  80  feet  high.  Vessels  other  than 
of  light  draft  can  not  approach  nearer  to  Mbau  than  1^  miles,  but 
boats  may  reach  the  shore  at  all  times  of  tide. 

Supplies. — ^Ali  necesssries  are  brought  from  the  neighboring  prov- 
ince of  Tai  levu,  and  neither  supplies  nor  fresh  water  can  be  obtained 
by  ships. 

Tomberua  Islet  is  low  and  sandy,  about  200  yards  long  by  100 
yards  broad  end  covered  with  palms  about  80  feet  high.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  direct  line  between  Mbau  and  Mumbualau  Islands,  but 
nearer  to  the  latter. 

Boat  navigation  frequently  takes  place  between  Suva  and  Levuka. 
On  leaving  Suva  by  boat  for  Levuka  it  is  best  to  arrange  to  be  in 
either  the  Lauthala  or  NnkTilan  mouth  of  the  Kewa,  soon  after  half 
flood,  which  will  be  favorable  as  far  as  Wai  ni  mbokasi.  which  river 
should  be  descended  to  tlie  Xavuloa  mouth,  in  Mbau  waters,  with 
the  first  of  the  ebb,  on  account  of  shoal  wafer  off  Toka  toka.  The 
river  being  successfully  passed  through,  steer  past  and  westward 
of  Tomberua  Island,  and  thence  on  to  Moturiki  and  Levuka. 

At  half  tide  ordinary  whale  boats  can  pass  inside  the  shore  reef 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Moturiki  Island,  or  tiirough  Nai  Tasi  Passage, 
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if  the  breakei*s  are  not  too  heavy,  but  at  low  watvr  it  i?^  necessary  to 
go  outside  the  reef  as  fur  as  Nguva  Passage,  or  a  circuit  to  the  west- 
ward of  Motiiriki  must  be  made.  • 

Small  sailing  vessels  go  around  to  tiie  westward  of  Ovalau,  if  the 
wind  be  blowing  strong  from  a  Erection  to  the  northward  of  east. 

Ovalau  Island  is  8  miles  in  length  north  and  south  by  6  miles  in 
breadth;  it  is  of  volcanic  formation,  its  rocks  are  composed  of  a 
conglomerate  or  pudding  stone,  and  it  is  high  and  rugged  through- 
out. The  valleys  only  extend  a  short  distance  into  the  interior  and 
leave  but  little  level  ground;  they  are,  however,  exceedingly  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  The  highest  peak  is  2,089  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  the  summits  of  Ovalau  the  fantastic  needle-shaped  peaks  of 
Vanua  Levu  are  distinctly  seen  at  times,  though  60  miles  distant. 
Its  harbors  are  formed  by  reefs;  that  of  Levuka,  on  its  east  side,  is 
safe  in  ordinary  weather,  and  is  easy  of  access. 

Levuka  Harbor  affords  good  anchorage  sheltered  by  a  reef  which 
trends  noiiily  ])ar:ill«'l  with  the  shore,  from  which  it  is  distant  nonrly 
^  mile,  such  protection  rendering:  tlio  water  in  the  hrirhor  genonilly 
smooth.  Tt  lias  l)fen  reported  thnt  the  anchoia;ic  is  not  tenable  in 
really  bad  weather.  Heavy  seas  puss  o\er  tlic  reefs  awash  at  low 
water.  Only  one  vessel  remained  at  Iiei'  anchor  during  (he  hurricane 
of  January.  1895,  nnd  she  cut  her  masts  away.  It  is  one  of  the  two 
clearing  ports  of  tlie  colony. 

Entrances. — Na  Tumbari,  or  the  south  entrance  into  Le\uka 
Harbor,  is  the  one  principally  used.  It  is  330  yards  wide  between 
the  5-fathom  line  and  can  be  entered  or  departed  from  under  any 
drcumstances  by  a  steamer,  but  not  by  sailing  vessels  with  both 
foul  wind  and  tide. 

An  iron  perch,  colored  red  and  surmounted  by  a  cage,  stands  80 
yards  inside  the  edge  of  the  north  elbow  of  the  Mbalavu  Reef  on  the 
south  side  of  the  entrance  and  70  yards  within  the  shoal  water. 

WaltoTU  or  North  Entrance  is  800  yards  wide,  with  an  average 
depth  of  7  fathoms,  except  in  mid-channel,  where  there  is  a  rock  with 
8  fathoms  over  it.  It  is  much  used  by  sailing  vessels  leaving  the  port 
with  the  wind  from  the  eastward,  for  there  is  room  to  work  out  and 
a  fair  depth  for  anchoring,  if  necessary.  A  black  buoy  marks  the 
south  side  of  the  passage. 

Bangers. — ^There  are  coral  patches  in  the  harbor,  of  which  the 
principal  one,  Ithi  Thambi,  lies  400  yards  east  of  the  observation  spot 
at  Niakomhi  Point;  it  dries  at  low  water  and  has  an  iron  perch  with 
ball  upon  its  center. 

A  rocky  i)atfh  of  3^  fathoms  lies  500  yards  134°  frojii  Ninkombi 
Point  and  another  of  3  fathoms  300  yards  130^  from  the  same  point. 

21546—16  ^20 
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Several  patches  lie  off  Nnsova  to  the  jsoutliwuid,  to  clear  which  do 
not  open  Ithi  Tbanihi  Perch  of  the  land  of  Ovalau. 

Directions — Leading  marks  and  lights. — Leading  lights  ai-e 
established  upon  beacons  on  the  high  ground  above  Levuka  to  guide 
vessels  through  the  Tumbari  or  Southern  and  principal  entrance  to 
the  harbor. 

The  upper  light,  240  feet  above  the  sea,  is  fixed  white,  and  visible 
16  miles;  the  lower,  198  feet,  fixed  red,  and  visible  5  miles;  they 
bear  99*^  and  279**  from  each  other  and  are  7S  yards  apart.  The 
beacons  are  painted  white. 

The  lights  by  night  or  the  beacons  by  day  in  line  on  a  279°  bearing, 
leading  in  mid-channel  through  the  Southern  entrance  into  Levuka 
Harbor,  and,  being  close  together,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  kept 
exactly  in  line. 

On  the  liendl.'intl  southward  of  Nasova  a  fixed  red  light  is  shown 
between  the  bearings  187*^  and  210°.  When  entering  the  harbor 
with  the  leading  lights  in  line  vessels  will  be  clear  of  the  reefs  on 
either  si<le  of  the  entrance  when  this  red  light  comes  in  sight. 

If  intending  to  anchor  «:o!ithward  of  the  line  of  leading  lights, 
keep  within  the  limits  of  the  ie<l  li<j:ht.  but  avoid  anchoring  on 
Middle  Patch  of  7  fathoms:  when  anchoring  noi-thward  of  that  line 
alter  <'()]\r>k'  to  tlie  northwestwani  when  tlie  red  light  comes  in  sight. 

Anchorages. — Tlie  usual  berth  for  naval  v(>sse]s  is  in  the  north 
anchorage,  in  10  fathoms,  .sand  and  mud,  with  the  perch  of  Ithi 
Thambi  20r  and  Mbalnvn  Perch  12i>^ 

The  south  anchorage  is  in  from  10  to  15  fathoms,  sand^  coral,  and 
mnd.  alxHit  000  yard.s  sonthwanl  of  Ttlii  Thnmbi  Perch. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  iin  I  <  han^e.  in  Levuka  Harl>or  at 
Ch. :  springs  rise  5  feet,  neaps  3  feel,  fhe  tide  i.s  felt  but  slightly  at 
the  anchorages,  but  runs  swiftly  in  the  entrances.  When  l>eating  in 
or  out  of  Leviika  HarlK)r  a  favorable  tide  should  be  chosen. 

Lervuka  town  is  situated  in  a  valley  with  a  stream  of  fresh  water 
running  through  it  to  the  beach. 

It  became  important  through  the  friendliness  of  the  chief,  Tui 
Levuka  (who  died  in  1870),  to  the  whites  in  the  early  days  of  settle- 
ment in  this  group.  As  the  site  of  the  most  important  town  in  Fiji 
it  was  found  to  be  unsuitable,  being  built  on  a  narrow  strip  of  beach, 
which  it  occupies,  with  a  double  row  of  houses  nearly  1  mile  in 
length. 

Wharf. — Xorth  of  Naquima  Point  is  Queen's  Wharf,  133  yards  in 
length,  alongside  which  vessels  of  18  feet  draft  can  lie  on  the  north 
side,  and  those  of  12  feet  on  the  south  side:  there  is  also  a  berth  for  a 
vessel  of  18  feet  draft  alongside  the  addition  to  the  wharf  on  the 
south  side,  which  extends  .'iOO  feet  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from 
a  position  50  feet  inside  the  head. 
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A  fixed  green  lipht.  14  feet  above  high  water,  is  exhibited  from  the 
head  of  Queens  Wliarf,  and  another  similar  light  is  at  the  head  of 
the  arm;  visible  about  2  miles. 

A  pier,  parallel  inth  Queens  Wharf,  extends  400  feet  from  a  i)0- 
sition  150  feet  northward  of  it.  The  customhouse  and  post  office  are 
situated  between  the  pier  and  wharf.  A  conspicuous  Boman  Catholic 
church,  with  square  tower  and  clock,  is  situated  300  yards  northward 
of  Queens  Wharf. 

SuppliM.— Levuka  depends  a  great  deal  upon  Sydney  anl  Auck- 
land for  supplies;  they  are  occasionally  both  scanty  and  expensive. 

Excellent  water  can  be  obtained  from  the  pipe  at  the  watering 
jetty. 

Pilot. — The  pilot  for  Levuka  will  come  out  to  ^'essels  upon  the 
usual  signal  being  made. 

Quarantine.— Vessels  rntt  rinfr  tlx-  port  of  I^vuka  must  fly  a 
yellow  flag  at  the  fore,  whether  tiuM-e  be  sickness  on  board  or  not, 
until  permitted  to  haul  it  down  bv  the  lieaith  officer.  A  flne  is  in- 
flicted if  this  regidatiou  l)e  neglected.  Ships  in  quarantine  are  an- 
chored near  the  north  entrance  in  the  harbor. 

Tho  (|n:irantine  station  is  on  Thangalai,  a  small  island  off  the  south 
const  of  Mof iifik-i 

Observation  spot,  nt  .Xiakombi  Point,  is  in  latitude  17*  40'  45" 
S..  loriLHtude  178«  51'  E. 

Rock. — A  rock,  awash  nt  I^w  wnter.  nii'l  in:ii  ked  by  a  bea<'on.  is 
situated  on  a  7-fathom  bank  westward  of  the  soutiiern  point  of 
Ruku  ruku  Bay. 

Nalngani  Island,  niilfs  northwest  of  ()\alau,  is  tiianirular 
shaped,  about  1  mile  long  north  and  >ontli.  and  the  same  (bstance 
east  and  west.  It  ha.s  a  well-defined  summit  at  its  northeHstern  end, 
614  feet  high. 

Coral  patches  westward  of  Ovalau. — Both  westward  and  north- 
ward of  Ovalau,  the  waters  are  studded  with  coral  dangeis:  no  at- 
tempt can  be  made  to  describe  them  separately,  the  chart  Ijeing  the 
better  guide.  Patches  may,  and  probably  do,  exist  that  are  now  un- 
charted, so  that  great  care  is  necessary  when  navigating  this  part 

Kandavu  Passage  is  the  name  given  to  the  broad  deep  channel 
which  has  for  its  limits— on  the  south  side  the  islands  and  reefs  of 
Kandavu--and  on  the  north  side  Yatu  Leile.  Thakau  Lekaleka.  and 
the  Mbengha  barrier. 

Nor^em  shore. — ^Vntu  Leile  is  a  low  island,  apparently  of  coral 
formation,  and  covered  with  palms,  casuarinas.  screw  pines,  and 
dense  brushwood.  It  is  6f  miles  long,  and  varies  from  f  mile  to  2^ 
miles  in  breadth,  its  greatest  height,  which  is  toward  the  northwest, 
being  estimated  at  110  feet;  the  western  coast,  on  the  face  of  its  steep 
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bluffsi  shows  curious  indicatiooE  of  upheaval.  The  island  slopea 
gently  to  the  eastern  shore. 

As  Vatu  Leile  presents  a  perfectly  even  and  regular  outline  to  the 
view  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  in  thick  weather  or  at  night.  A  coral 
reef,  from  300  to  600  yards  broad,  and  8  feet  dry  at  low  wat«r, 
fringes  tho  western  coast,  but  the  north  and  east  coasts  are  protected 
by  a  barrier  roef,  which,  opposite  the  principal  viUage,  forms  an 
elbow  2^  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  general  rlepth  in  the  lagoon  is  about  4  fathoms,  but  there  are 
several  rocks  off  the  northcra  shore  which  render  navigation  unsafe 
at  low  water  for  vessels  drawng  oiver  10  feet. 

Situated  on  the  northern  part  of  the  barrier  reef  are  three  islets, 
named,  respectively,  Vatu  Savu,  Vntn  Lovii.  and  X'atu  lai  hii. 

Supplies. — The  only  supplies  to  be  obtained  are  kuinalas  (ihe 
Fijan  sweet  potato)  and  yam.s.  both  in  small  quantities.  No  good 
water  can  l»o  oUtained. 

Passages  into  the  lagoon. — There  are  two  passage.-,  into  the 
lagociH  (»f  Vatu  Leile  Island,  named  Weather  Passage  and  Lee 
Passage. 

Weather  Passage  is  700  yards  eastward  of  Vatu  lai  lai,  and  at  the 
entrance  Vatu  lai  lai  and  Vatu  Savu  are  in  line.  A  bowlder,  1  foot 
above  high  water,  named  Nai  Rambo  rambo,  is  situated  on  the  edge 
of  the  400  yards  eastward  of  the  passage. 

It  is  suitable  for  the  entry  of  sailing  vessels  with  the  wind  between 
.  southeast  and  east-northeast.  It  is  80  yards  broad  at  the  mouth,  and 
forks  at  a  distance  of  150  yards  from  the  outer  horns. 

The  northern  branch  of  the  fork  should  be  chosen.  Some  rocks, 
with  3  or  4  feet  of  water  over  them  lie  in  the  channel,  but  by  careful 
conning  from  the  masthead  these  can  be  avoided,  and  vessels  of  10 
feet  draft  may  enter  at  low  water.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
enter  against  the  ebb  tide.  The  courses  through  are  212**  and  285°. 

Lee  Paissage  is  the  better  for  the  exit  of  sailing  vessels  during  the 
trade  wind  season  if  the  wind  is  eastward  of  east  by  north,  and  is 
safe  for  both  the  entry  and  tlie  exit  of  steamers  drawing  not  more 
than  10  feet  at  any  time  of  tide.  It  leads  500  yards  eastward  of 
Vatu  Savu  and  is  divided  into  two  channels  some  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  entrance  by  a  group  of  rocks.  The  weather  channel  is  the 
safer. 

Caution. — The  entrances  into  Vatu  Ix»ile  Lagoon  should  not  be 
attempted  unless  the  sun  is  in  a  favorable  position,  aod  a  good  mast- 
head lookout  i-^  imperative. 

Tidal  streams.-  In  (lie  north  i»artof  Vntn  Leile  Lagoon  tlie  tloud 
sets  south  by  east  and  el>b  north  by  we«t.  the  stream  taking  the  same 
course  along  the  reef  on  the  western  side  of  the  island. 
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Thakau  Lekaleka  (tlu*  Flying-fish  Shoal)  is  8  inilei>  bU  t'loiu  the 
.suiuhern  extremity  of  Vatu  Leile.  It  has  a  diunietfr  of  1,0U0  yards 
and  ut  low  water  i?  awash;  there  is  generally  a  heavy  break  on  it. 

Mbenglia  liagoon  is  the  luinie  jriven  to  the  sheet  of  smooth  water 
whidi  is  protected  by  Nanuku  Keefs,  Mben<^ha  Barrier,  and  Yanutha 
Keefs.  It  contains  the  large  island  of  Mbengha,  and  several  others 
form  the  barrier.  Like  other  coral  lagoons  of  this  character,  the 
bottom  is  very  uneven,  and  there  are  numerous  coral  heads  and 
patches. 

A  general  examination  has  been  made  of  this  lagoon,  but  it  is  pos* 
fiible  that  more  dangers  exist  than  are  marked  on  the  chart 

Kbengha  barrier  reef  is  a  long  unbroken  coral  reef,  21  miles  in  ^ 
length,  and  vaiTing  in  breadth  from  |  mile  to  1^  miles,  forming  the 
southeastern  side  of  Mbengha  Lagoon,  and  having  a  prominent  elbow 
1^  miles  227**  miles  of  the  highest  peak  of  Mbeni^a  Island.  It  is 
dry  at  low  water  and  breaks  heavily  only  on  the  elbow  just  men- 
tioned. 

Caution,  therefore,  is  required  when  approaching  it  at  night  or  in 
thick  weather. 

Nanuku  Reefs  are  a  continuation  of  Mbengha  Barrier  trending 
northwestward  and  affording  protection  to  the  island  from  the  east' 
erly  swell.  There  are  passage  through  Nanuku  Beefs  and  between 
them  and  Pratt  Reefs,  which  can  be  navigated  with  the  ordinary 

precaution  of  a  good  masthead  lookout. 

Cutter  Passage,  between  the  Barrier  Ixeef  and  Nanuku  Keefs,  is 
very  narrow  and  should  only  be  attempted  in  sailing  craft  with  a 
fair  wind  and  tide. 

Storm  Islet  is  a  sand  cay,  280  yards  loiiirs  and  80  yards  broad, 
northwestward  of  the  center  of  the  largciit  of  Nanuku  Reefs.  It  is 
covered  with  bushes  and  coconut  and  other  trees,  making  its  entire 
height  50  feet. 

Pratt  Reefs  are  a  group  of  coral  patches  situated  2^  iiiiles  north- 
westward of  Storm  Islet,  south  side  of  Mbengha  Passage. 

Pearl  Rock  lies  2  miles  257°  from  the  sand  cay  just  mentioned, 
and  consists  of  coral  with  3  fathoms  over  it  at  low  water. 

Caesar  Bocks  are  two  small  coral  heads  upon  which  the  sea  addom 
breaks.  They  lie  2^  miles  49^  from  Bird  Islet  and  have  6  feet  water 
over  them. 

Nislthl  Bocks. — ^Between  Caesar  Rocks  and  Thakau  Nisithi  the 
bottom  is  foul,  being  strewn  with  rocks  about  6  to  12  feet  below 
low  water. 

Thakau  Nlaithi  is  the  name  given  by  the  natives  to  the  coral  reef 
upon  which  is  situated  Bird  Islet,  which  is  a  small  sand  cay  with  a 
group  of  bushes  on  it,  making  its  entire  height  4  feet  above  high 
water. 
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Yanutha  Island,  8  miles  westward  of  Mbengha  Peak,  is  one  mile 
long  l>v  I  mile  liroad,  steep  on  the  northwest  side,  but  sloping  to 
the  southeast,  partially  cultivated.  It  has  three  peaks,  the  highest, 
which  is  the  eastern,  being  450  feet  above  the  sea. 

There  is  tolerable  anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  sand,  off  the  northwest 
coast,  protected  from  the  prevailing  easterly  wind.  When  steering 
to  the  northward  from  this  island,  a  good  lookout  is  necessary  to 
avoid  the  coral  heads  between  the  Yanutha  Seefs  and  Thakau 
Nisithi. 

Yanutha  Reefs,  situated  westward  of  Yanutha»  are  a  continuation 
of  the  western  part  of  Mbeogha  Barrier. 

Frigate  Passage,  between  Mbengha  Barrier  and  Yanutha  Reefs, 
is  1.^  miles  wide,  with  two  coral  patches  in  it,  and  is  available  for 

ve^^scls  of  any  siz.e  enteriiig  Ml)engha  Lagoon. 

Mbengha  Island,  of  volcanic  origin,  has  two  deep  indentations 
named  Malumu  and  Kovangu  Bays,  the  former  on  its  northeast, 
the  latter  on  its  western  side.  Neither  of  these  bays  can  be  recom- 
mended as  harbors  for  sailing  vessels  on  account  of  the  baffling 
winds. 

The  ^leatest  breadtli  of  the  isbmd  is  1  miles,  and  it  has  several 
high  peaks,  the  nortliei  n.  which  is  the  highest  and  most  precipitous, 
being  1.4H0  feet  above  the  ^ea. 

Portions  of  the  island  aiv  under  cultivation.  Lemons  and  shad- 
docks grow  wild  in  hiiire  <iuantities  on  tlie  lulls.  The  appearance 
of  Ml)engha  is  beautiful  from  all  points  of  view,  as  it  is  covered 
with  vegetation  from  the  summits  of  the  hills  to  the  water  line. 

There  are  several  villages,  the  pniicipai  uf  wliich  is  Wai  Somo, 
on  the  north  coast. 

Stuart  Islet  is  1.3  miles  of  the  southwest  coast  of  Mbengha. 
It  is  BOO  yards  in  length,  and  100  feet  high,  partially  cultivated,  but 
uninhabited. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  anywhere  around  the  coast  of 
Mbengha;  but  the  water  is  deep,  and  the  bottom  rocky  and  uneven. 

Tidal  streams.— When  at  anchor  between  Storm  Islet  and 
Mbengha  in  July  the  surveyors  found  the  flood  stream  settmg  to 
the  southeastward,  and  ebb  to  the  northwestward. 

The  coast— West  of  Suva— Aspect.— From  Suva  to  Koro  Levu 
the  south  coast  of  Viti  Levu  may  be  described  as  mountainous, 
densely  wooded,  and  well  watered.  The  highest  mountains  are  in 
the  ncighborlKH  xI  of  Suva,  one  peak.  Koro  IVfbasa  nibasanga  18  miles 
302  of  Suva  Harbor,  attaining  an  altitude  of  S.OC.O  feet. 

This  peak  is  distinguishable  from  outside  Suva  Harbor  in  clear 
weather,  and  would  be  an  useful  mark  for  observing  (in  a  steamer^ 
fur  deviation  of  the  compass. 
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Tiie  effect  of  \)e'ing  backed  by  such  liigii  mount jiins  is  to  make  Suva 
and  the  country  to  the  westward  a  wet  and  misty  locality,  and  while 
this  doubtless  is  not  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  planter,  it  is  a  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  navigator  approaching  coral  reefs,  as  to  the 
existence  of  which  the  lead  gives  no  warning. 

West  of  Koro  Levu,  40  miles  westward  of  Suva,  there  is  a  marked 
change  both  in  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  climate.  The 
bills,  being  oonsiderably  lower  and  more  isolated,  there  is  scarcely 
any  rainfall,  and  the  thick  forests  give  place  to  grass  and  widely 
scattered  screw  pine  trees. 

From  Suva  to  Navua  River  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  is 
southwesterly.  An  iregular  chain  of  reefs  lies  parallel  to  the  coast, 
forming  four  prominent  elbows,  two  of  which  are  three  miles  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  shore. 

Vessels  can  enter  and  anchor  within  either  of  the  passages,  but  the 
best  harbor  is  Nai  Toni  Toni^  which  is  easy  of  ingress  or  egress. 

After  passing  Kama  (Thumb  Peak)  the  most  conspicuous  land- 
,  mark  along  this  portion  of  the  coast  is  Dehii  Mau,  the  highest  peak 
of  a  short  range,  11  milos  '257"  of  Suva.  Tt  is  conical  in  form,  of  a 
dark  cdlor.  <  ov(MfHl  with  treos.  and  620  feet  high. 

Namuka  Island,  situated  ^  miles  southwestward  of  the  entrance 
of  Suva  Harbor,  and  inside  the  shore  reef,  is  small  and  covered  with 
trees, 

Namuka  Passag-e.^ — A  short  distance  southwest  of  Namuka 
Island  is  Xainuka  or  Torch  Passage,  having  deep  water,  and  leading 
to  NaiJiuka  Harbor.  A  small  river  empties  into  tlie  harbor  at  the 
head  of  whicli  there  is  a  village  and  sawmill  mider  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  European. 

Mount  Kama  is  a  good  mark  for  approaching  the  entrance  bearing 
840°.  To  enter,  bring  Wrights  house  in  line  with  the  eastern  peak 
of  the  second  saddle  eastward  of  Mount  Kama,  bearing  345 which 
leads  in  the  fairway  of  the  channeU  westward  of  center  reef,  and  to 
the  anchorage  in  about  16  fathoms.  There  is  but  little  current  in  the 
harbor. 

Vei  Vatuloa» — ^The  native  town  Vei  Vatuloa  is  the  seaport  of  the 
Kamosi  district,  and  is  situated  opposite  to  the  passage  of  that  name. 
There  is  good  anchorage  at  Vei  Vatuloa.  , 

Hanggara  Fftssage,  l)etween  Vatuloa  and  Namuka,  apparently 
leads  to  good  anchorage. 

Nai  tonl  toni.— Tongoro  Passage  is  ^  mile  wide  and  is  deep:  it 
leads  to  the  ancliorage  of  Xai  toni  toni.  The  liest  anchorage  is  inside 
the  Western  Reef  in  fathoms. 

An  iron  i)eacon  with  round  top  stand.s  near  the  southea.st  comer  of 
the  reef  on  the  east  side  of  this  passage. 
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A  black  buoy  marks  a  small  shoal  200  yards  from  the  north  or 
inner  extreme  of  Western  Reef,  and  a  4- fathom  shoal  extends  300 
yards  eastward  of  the  northeast  extreme  of  Western  Reef. 

There  is  a  patch  in  the  anchorage,  marked  by  a  beacon,  about  670 
yards  257"  of  the  north  point  of  the  reef.  A  beacon  also  marks  the 
leef  on  the  west  side  of  the  anchorage.  At  the  edge  of  the  3-fatiiom 
curve  line  there  is  a  coral  patch  w  ith  less  than  6  feet  over  it. 

This  anchorage  is  used  by  vessels  loading  from  Navua  sugar  mills, 
the  v'"it<  rrot;<iTig  Naitata  Flats  at  half  title. 

Navua  Roads  is  the  name  given  to  the  nnchoragc  formed  by  the 
deposit  from  Xavna  "River.  Tn  westerly  winds  good  shelter  for  small 
vessels  can  be  obtained  westward  of  the  river  under  the  lee  of  the 
Kovondrau  Reefs  in  4  fatlionis.  niiid. 

Navua  River  is  navigable  for  honts  from  4  to  5  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Above  Thalia  plantation,  and  before  coming  to  tlie  jnnttiou 
with  the  Dcuniba,  are  rapids,  over  which  canoes  only  can  pass- 
These  latter  can  bo  poled  up  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Namosi  town, 
which  is  situated  under  the  mountain  of  that  name. 

BrOvondrau  Bay. — Two  miles  westward  of  Navua  River  is  Rovon- 
drau  Bay,  where  there  is  good  anchorage  in  moderate  depths,  well 
protected  by  Bovondrau  Beefs  from  the  prevailing  southeast  winds. 
Vessels  anchor  to  load  sugar  northward  of  the  Sand  Cay  situated  5 
miles  1220        Sharks  Fin  Hiil. 

Buemba  Bivsr. — ^Northeastward  of  the  anchorage  in  Bovondrau 
Bay  is  the  mouth  of  Duemba  Biver,  a  tidal  stream,  which  joins  the 
Navua  4  or  5  miles  from  the  mouth. 

Coral  cay*— Bovondrau  Beefs  terminate  670  yards  southwest  of  a 
cay  of  coral  grit  which  stands  1  foot  above  high  water  and  is  con- 
spicuous in  bright  weather.  An  iron  beacon  with  a  triangular  top- 
mark  stands  on  the  southwest  extreme  of  Rovondrau  Beefs. 

Mbengha  Passage,  between  Mbengha  Island  Reefs  and  the  south 
coast  of  Vitu  Levu.  is  10  miles  long,  and  has  for  its  limits  on  the 
south  side  Pratt  Kcefs.  Pearl  Rock,  Caesar  Rocks,  and  Nisithi  Rocks; 
and  on  the  north  side  Naitata  Flats,  Rovondrau  Reefs,  Combe,  Lake, 
and  Shark  Reefs,  and  Sorua  Reef.  Between  Shark  Reef  and  Caesar 
Rocks  the  passage  is  bnt  little  over  1  mile  wide,  the  depth  mid- 
channel  being  about  150  fathoms. 

"When  j>a?«in£r  throniih  tho  Mbenprha  Pa^^safre  the  most  conspicuous 
landmarks  are  Storm  T-h  t.  AfbenLdia.  Yamitha,  and  Bird  Islet,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  j)a--aL'<'.  Tiovondran  Coral  Cay,  Sharte  Fin  Hill, 
and  a  sand  cay  on  SI i ark  Reef  on  the  northern  .side. 

Tides.-  Tn  ihis  passage,  with  an  easterly  wind,  the  tidal  stream 
ha.s  l)een  ol  h  r\('d  setting  to  the  we-t  waid  with  a  velocity  as  follows: 

At  ")  li()ni->  and  1  lioni's  after  high  water,  f  knot. 

At  2  hours  and  5  hours  before  high  water,  slight  set. 
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DirectioiiB. — If  bound  through  Mbengha  Passage  from  the  east- 
ward, pass  within  1  mile  of  Bovondrau  Coral  Cay  Beacon  and  steer 
266**,  keeping  well  over  to  Shark  Beef  to  insure  clearing  Caesar 
Rocks.  Caesar  Bocks  are  passed  when  Shark  Beef  Cay  is  in  line 
with  Sharks  Fin,  after  which  a  more  southerly  course  may  be  steered, 
if  necessary,  to  dear  Serua  Beef.  A  good  masthead  lookout  is,  of 
course,  required  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  coral  dangers. 
A  glance  at  the  chart  will  show  that  Tessels  should  not  attempt 
Mbengha  Passage  at  night. 

Combe  Beef  is  a  coral  reef,  awash  at  low  water,  and  situated  1^ 
miles  267''  of  Rovondrau  Cay. 

Lake  Beef,  H  JoiXes  209^  of  Combe  Reef,  is  covered  at  low  water 
and  less  conspicuous  than  the  latter.  Midway  between  Combe  and 
Lake  Reefs,  there  is  a  coral  patch  300  yards  in  extent,  with  2  fathoms 
water  over  it. 

Shark  Reef,  westward  of  Luke  Rot  f,  is  li  miles  long.  The  west- 
ern half  of  it  is  awash,  but  the  eastern  half  is  a  few  feet  under 
water.   Tho  '^and  cay  on  Shark  "Rwf  is  1  foot  hi^h. 

Serua  Keef,  which  affords  protection  to  Soma  Harbor,  is  4  miles 
long  and  H  mili  s  broad  and  separated  from  the  reef  fringing  the 
shore  by  a  narrow  channel  only  navigable  by  boats, 

Serua  Harbor  is  well  protected  from  all  winds.  Anchorage  can 
be  obtained  in  IC  fathoms,  mud,  with  the  south  extreme  of  Serua 
Islet  in  line  with  Hogs  Back  Point  bearing  274°  and  distant  1,200 
yard«,  takinnr  care  to  allow  swinging  room  for  clearing  a  rock  with 
9  fa(h(»rus  water,  which  lies  nearer  to  the  islet  on  the  same  bearing. 
2so  supplies  can  be  obtained. 

A  land  breeze  is  sometimes  experienced  early  in  the  morning,  when 
there  is  a  lull  in  the  easterly  breeze  outside. 

The  entrance  to  Serua  Harbor  is  about  ^  mile  long  and  nearly  400 
yards  broad  in  the  narrowest  part.  A  epit  extends  off  the  outer 
horn  on  the  west  side,  having  from  2  to  5  fathoms  water.  The  depth 
in  mid-channel  is  86  f  athoma 

The  general  direction  of  the  passage  is  947^  and  167^,  and  there 
is  often  a  swell  setting  into  the  mouth  of  it. 

CSaution. — ^Those  in  sailing  vessels  are  cautioned  against  attempt- 
ing to  leave  the  port  in  the  trade  wind  months,  with  the  wind  east- 
ward of  77**,  or  against  a  flood  tide. 

Water. — Good  water  may  be  obtained  from  a  stream  1|  miles 
northwestward  of  the  anchorage  at  the  rate  of  one  boat  load  at  each 
high  tide. 

Hogs  Back  is  a  wooded  hill  2^  miles  westward  of  Serua  Harbor. 
It  is  800  feet  high  and  conspicuous  from  both  east  and  west  for  many 
miles.  Hogs  Back  Point  is  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  extending  down 
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to  the  sea  from  the  Hogs  Back.  The  fnuging  reef  forms  a  promi- 
nent horn  1  mile  southward  of  this  point. 

Goa8t-^&8peet*~The  landmarlcs  most  likely  to  attract  attention 
along  this  portion  of  the  coast  are  Loka  Levu,  Kongi  Peaks,  Butoni 
Hilif  Cannibal  Hill,  and  Mount  Le  Jeune. 

The  sand  hills  at  the  mouth  of  Sinatoke  Biver  are  also  useful  in 
marking  the  progress  of  a  vesst^l  along  the  land. 

The  reef  is  of  a  fringing-'  character  with  frequent  boat  open- 
ings, and  varj'in^  in  distance  from  the  shore  from  1  mile  to  300 
yards.  For  a  distance  of  2^  miles  westward  of  the  entrance  to 
Singatoke  Kiver,  there  is  no  reef.  There  are  no  known  outlying 
dangers. 

Vuna  Xiii.  8ovi,  and  Xandronga  (Thuvu)  are  small  harbors  suit- 
able foi-  steamers,  but  unsjite  for  sailir)«_r  vessels. 

Tlu*  liigh  roundefl.  doiibh*  summit  of  tin'  liinjLrc  of  monntains  north- 
westward of  Vuna  Niu  llarl)(>r  is  called  by  tlie  iKitives  "  l.»oka  I^evu," 
or  the  "  bi^  Wine."'  on  arcnniit  of  its  undnl  um*?;  appearance.  It  is 
covered  with  trees,  and  iMtio  teet  hijrh.  Kuii«xi  Peaks.  4^  miles 
of  Tx)ka  Levu,  are  two  sharp  peaks  close  together  and  about  the 
same  heifjht  of  l.sTO  feet. 

Vuna  Niu  Harbor  ((iranby)  trends  north  and  south,  with  an 
eiiii  ance  1^60  yards  broad,  and  clear  of  rocks.  Inside,  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  7  fathoms:  mud,  well  protected.  The  western  horn  of 
the  entrance  projects  southward  ^  mile  from  the  mouth,  and  there  is 
consequently  a  confused  sea  immediately  outside  the  passage.  Sail- 
ing vessels  would  find  much  difficulty  in  leaving  this  harbor  unless 
favored  by  a  strong  land  breeze,  which  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  entrance  to  Vuna  Niu  Harbor  is  1^  miles  269**  Hog's  Back 
Point. 

Koxo  Jmwl  is  a  small  native  town  with  a  boat  harbor  10  miles 
of  Hog's  Back  Point. 

GUmate. — ^This  place  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  boundary  line 
between  the  wet  and  dry  climates  of  Viti  Levu. 

Sovi  Harbor,  17f  miles  286<*  of  Hog's  Back  Point,  is  clear  of 
rocks,  and  500  yards  brond  at  the  mouth.  It  is  open  to  the  southward 
and  the  swell  rolls  into  it  at  times,  making  it  an  insecure  anchorage 
for  sailing  vessels.  Steamers  can  drop  anchor  in  7  fathoms,  sand. 
There  is  good  landing  for  boats  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor, 
near  a  sandy  point 

Singatoke  River. — The  entrance  to  Singatoke  River  is'at  the  east 
end  of  the  sand  hills,  close  to  the  fringing  reef,  which  terminates  at 
an  abrupt,  black,  rocky  point,  with  casnarina  trees  growing  on  it. 
Near  the  time  of  high  wnter.  boats  enn  enter  over  Korotonpi  R(M?f. 
When  there  is  much  soutlierly  swell,  the  b:ir  hrealv>  heavily,  and  boats 
can  not  enter.  The  river  is  the  boundary  line  between  the  Serua  and 
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NandroDpi  districts.  It  is  navigable  by  boats  for  souie  distance  from 
the  mouth. 

For  2|  miles  westward  of  tlu'  entrance  there  is  no  protecting  coral 
fringe,  and  the  southerly  swell  breaks  on  the  beach  al  times  vvitli  great 
violence,  tlirowing  14*  ijuantities  of  sand,  which  is  formed  by  the 
wind  into  hillocks,  varying  in  height  from  20  to  190  feet. 

Cannibal  Hill  is  a  well-de6ned  peak,  IS^  feet  high  situated  »| 
miles  inland,  and  covered  with  grass.  Butoni  Hill  is  a  triangular 
peak  between  Cannibal  Hill  and  the  coast.  It  is  880  feet  high  and 
covered  with  grass. 

Nandronga  or  Thuvu  Harbor  is  6  miles  westward  of  Singatoke 
River.  The  entrance  is  350  yards  broad,  and  there  is  anchorage  inside 
in  5  f  athcHns,  sand. 

The  harbor  is  open  to  the  southward,  and,  therefore,  an  unde- 
sirable anchorage  for  sailing  vessi>Is  on  account  of  the  heavy  swell 
which  often  sets  into  it,  though  the  wind  at  the  time  may  be  blowing 
from  the  eastward. 

Landing  may  be  effected  in  ahnost  any  weather  on  Yanutha  Island, 
which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  harl>or.  Between  Yanutha  Island 
and  the  main  there  is  a  commodious  boat  harbor. 

Thiivii  is  the  residence  of  the  Roko  Tui  of  the  Nandronga  district. 
The  only  supplies  to  be  obtained  arc  y;mi>. 

Tides.— It  is  bigh  water,  full  and  change,  at  Oh.  Om.;  springs  rise 
from  5  to  6  feet. 

Koromba  or  Pickering  Peak  is  a  conspicuous  mountain,  3,550 
-    feet  high,  with  a  siiarp  summit.  IT  miles  ^'2^  of  Nandronga  Harbor. 

Kamba  Island  is  a  low  (  oral  island.  wotnitHl.  80  feet  high,  situated 
on  the  vst.^l  side  of  Naiidr<)n<ra  IIai  l)or.  atid  connected  with  the  main- 
land of  \'iti  I^evu  at  low-water  .^])ring  tides, 

VITI  LIS V  U— WEST  COAST. 

The  coast  from  Kaniba  Island  to  Son^o,  which  is  an  inland  of 
much  the  same  character  as  Kamba,  trends  westward  foi-  about  5 
miles  and  is  friii<r<'d  hy  ivef  which  extends  from  300  yards  to  1  mile 
from  tlu'  shore;  tiiis  reef  cdii  be  passed  liwv  by  boats  at  high  water. 

Na  Tandola  Harbor. — Sonaro  Island  is  situated  on  the  soutlu-ast 
side  of  Na  Tandola  Harbor,  which  harlnor  is  formed  by  a  lueak  in 
the  reef  1^  miles  in  depth  and  1,000  yards  broad.  The  best  anchor- 
age is  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  sand,  close  to  Songo  Island,  on  tiie  north 
side  of  which  landing  can  be  effected  in  ordinary'  weather. 

The  swell  rolls  into  this  harbor,  although  the  prevailing  wind  is 
122*^,  and  coasters  prefer  the  more  secure  shelter  of  Likuri  to  the 
northward. 

The  coast  from  Songo  Island  trends  in  a  northwest  direction  for  2 
miles  to  a  sandy  point,  from  which  it  continues  north  for  If  miles  to 
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Tuva  River,  oil  the  mouth  of  which  is  Likuri  Harbor.  Boats  can 
pass  over  the  reef  bordering  the  coast  between  Na  Tandola  and 
Likuri  Harbors,  which  extends  from  1  to  2  miles  from  the  shore. 

Likuri  Harbor  is  found  by  bringing  Koromba  (Pickering  Peak) 
to  bear  00^.  When  approaching  the  entrance,  which  is  situated 
about  half-way  along  the  reef  between  Vatuloa  and  Uverite  Points, 
the  coconut  grove  on  Likuri  Island  will  attract  attention,  as  it  stands 
out  in  relief  against  the  land. 

The  harbor,  which  is  formed  by  tiie  stream  from  Tuva  Biver,  lies 
in  a  66^  and  a  246**  direction,  and  is  1  mile  long  by  700  yards  broad. 
It  is  well  sheltered  from  all  winds  and  easy  to  leave,  but  sailing 
▼easels  will  find  entering  difficult  with  the  prevailing  wind  blowing 
and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  enter  under  sail  against  the  ebb 
tide  unless  the  wind  be  from  a  commanding  quarter. 

Likuri  Island^  halfway  between  the  entrance  into  Likuri  Harbor 
and  Tuva  River,  is  low  and  sandy,  being  about  700  yards  long  by 
from  100  to  200  yards  in  breadth  and  covered  with  palms,  the  tops 
of  wliich  nre  70  feet  above  higii  water.  At  low  water  the  island  is 
CornHHtcd         the  sandy  point  If  miles  sou  then  s,t  ward  of  it. 

Anchorage  may  he  had  in  Likuri  Harbor  with  Mount  Le  Jeune  in 
line  with  the  north  point  of  Likuri  Island,  600  yards  distant  from 
that  island,  in  3  fathoms,  sand  and  mud. 

A  moorin(>:  buoy  has  Ixon  placed  in  Likuri  Island  Anchorage  for 
the  use  of  tnidinf^  vessels.  * 

Tides. — It  is  higli  water,  full  and  change,  at  Likuri  Island  at 
6h.  30m.  Springs  rise  4|  feet.  Neaps  range  3  feet.  The  tidal  streams 
run  strongly  in  and  out  of  Tuva  River,  the  ebb  being  felt  the  most  in 
the  harbor. 

Tuva  Kiver  is  a  tidal  stream  navigable  for  boats  for  about  5  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

Wind  and  weafher.— The  wind  prevails  at  Likuri  from  122** 
between  5  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  At  night  a  light  breeze  generally  comes 
off  the  land  from  the  northeastward.  These  breezes  are  Io(»!ly  re- 
ported to  blow  with  regularity  throughout  the  year,  except  in  the 
months  March,  April,  and  September. 

The  coast  from  Tuva  Biver  to  IJverite  Point,  the  western  extremity 
of  Viti  Levu,  takes  a  northwest  direction  for  a  distance  of  6)  miles, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  mangrove.  A  fringing  reef  extends  through- 
out for  1  or  2  miles  from  the  shore.  Near  the  land  there  is  a  passage 
for  boats  and  small  craft,  which  connects  likuri  Harbor  with  Nandi 
waters. 

Navula  Point  lies  4  miles  northward  of  Uverite  Point.  Situated  on 
a  stream  at  the  head  of  the  bay  between  these  two  points  is  the  native 
town  Momi.  Along  this  part  of  the  coast  is  a  coral  fringe,  and  over- 
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looking  Navula  Point  is  Double  Hill,  with  two  peaks,  the  higher  of 
which  is  760  feet. 

From  Navula  Point  the  coast  trends  northwards  for  2  miles,  then 
eastward  and  forms  a  bay  7^  miles  long  and  2i  miles  in  depth,  in 
which  is  the  southern  niou(&  of  Nandi  River. 

From  the  southern  mouth  of  Nandi  Biver  the  coast  trends  4^  for 
3  miles  to  the  south  point  of  Tomba  Ko  Nandi. 

Tomba  Ko  Nandi  is  a  bay  on  the  west  side  of  Vitl  Levu,  measur- 
ing about  5  miles  across,  north  and  south,  by  about  4  miles  in  depth. 

The  rivers  Vtmda,  Sambeto,  Na  Soso,  and  Nandi,  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  bay,  are  tidal  streams,  and  accessible  only  by  boats. 

Outlying  islands  and  barrier  reefs  afford  partial  protection  to 
Nandi,  through  which  there  are  passages  available  in  daylight  only. 
The  southei-nmost  of  these.  Navula  Passage,  about  16  miles  201°  of 
the  south  point  of  Tomba  Ko  Nandi,  is  about  ^  mile  broad  and  clear 
of  rocks.  The  prevailing  southeast  trade  wind  is  very  uncertain  and 
baffling  between  this  passage  and  the  anchorage  in  Tomba  Ko  Nandi, 
l^ndfrinL'  ihi'  tippionrh  of  sailing  vessels  tedious. 

lakuilau  Island  is  low  and  formed  of  roral  nnd  sand.  It  has  a 
number  of  pahns  and  other  trees  on  it,  making  its  entire  height  60 
feet. 

Anchorage. — Thr  de|)thH  in  Tomha  Ko  Nandi  arr  inodernte.  shoal- 
ing from  11  fathoms  in  the  nortliwest  pari  (o  2h  and  '•)  fathoms  about 
1  mile  from  the  shore,  in  the  southeast.  Ihf  i»ottom  boinri:  ninddv.  Off 
the  mouth  of  Xandi  Kiver,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  bay,  are 
some  low  islands  and  detncliod  coral  patches,  rendering  a  near  ap- 
proach to  the  shore  hazardons  in  hirge  sailing  vessels. 

The  best-protected  anchoring  ground,  which,  however,  is  very  con- 
fined, lies  between  lakuilau  Island  and  the  delta  of  Nandi  Biver,  in 
about  4  fathoms,  mud,  with  the  eastern  extremity  of  laknilau  Island 
bearing  10°  distant  400  to  600  yards,  and  800  yards  distant  from  the 
southeast  point  of  lakuilau  Island. 

The  holding  ground  throughout  Tomba  Ko  Nandi  is  excellent,  and 
with  the  customary  precautions  it  is  considered  that  a  well-appointed 
vessel  could  with  safety  ride  out  a  gale,  but  the  southeast  trade  wind, 
whicli  is  at  times  deflected  here  to  northwestward,  occasionally  raises 
sufficient  sea  to  prevent  cargoes  being  embarked  or  disembarked  in 
boats  and  to  render  landing  difflcult. 

Caution  i.s  necessary  during  the  inonths  in  which  bad  weather  may 
be  expected  (November  to  April),  A  vessel  of  necessity  at  anchor  in 
Tomba  Ko  Xandi  shonld  lie  prepared  for  storms  nnd.  if  possible, 
select  a  well-sheltered  position  southeastward  of  lakuilau  Island  lor 
anchorage. 
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Water  fan  not  Ihj  <)l>tained  by  uifans  of  ships'  bouts  in  this  Imy 
witliout  difficulty,  the  river  \'iindu  in  the  nortlienst  part  of  the  bay 
being  alone  available  for  the  purpose,  ami  that  at  a  diaeatice  of  1^ 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

.  The  coast  of  Tomba  Ko  Nandi  ends  at  Vunda  Point,  which  lies 
5  miles  northward  of  lakuilau  Island.  From  Vunda  Point  to  Ka 
Korokoro  Point  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  is  northerly  and 
distant  2.7  miles.  The  entrance  to  Ndrekiti  river  lies  between  the  two 
points,  and  a  narrow  coral  fringe  borders  the  coast. 

The  barrier  reefs  of  the  west  coast  of  Yiti  Levu  commence  at 
Uverite  Point,  and  extend  in  a  northwest  direction  for  34  miles. 
A  space  of  17  miles  then  intervenes  directly  to  leeward  of  Viti  Leru, 
where  there  is  no  bui  t  in .  Viwa  reef,  north  of  this  space,  is  the  west- 
ernmost danger  of  the  Fiji  group. 

The  only  ssife  passages  through  the  ivefs  to  Nandi  for  sailing  craft 
are  the  Xavuhi  and  Malolo  T*assafres. 

NaTuIa  Passage  is  to  be  found  l>y  bringing  Mount  Evans  in  line 
with  the  northern  sunuuit  of  Double  Hill  bearing  The  channel 

lies  77  '  and  '2')"  \  is  nhrnn  1  niilf  in  length,  nnd  1.000  yards  wide  in 
tlip  nni  rowest  part,  friiigvl  with  coral  hcadh  <»u  the  south  side,  and 
having  a  depth  of  from  to  50  fathoms  in  the  iiiid<lle.  Sailing  ves- 
sels  should  not  attempt  to  beat  tliiongh  against  the  tide. 

Sieamers  bound  froui  Xa^idi  to  the  eastward  might  make  use  of 
Navuln  Passage  with  advantage,  as  it  enables  tiieui  to  make  southing 
in  suieotli  water. 

Navula  Passage  Leading  lights.  —  Vnnu  a  white  hfacou  tower 
erected  on  the  beach  at  Momi  liay.  at  -U  miles  east-northeastward  of 
Xavula  Reef  lighthouse,  is  exhibted  a  tixed  red  light,  elevated  34 
feet,  and  visible  11  miles. 

Rear  light:  From  a  white  beacon  tower,  erected  at  1.1  miles  76" 
of  the  front  light,  is  exhibited  a  fixed  white  light,  elevated  208 
feet,  and  visible  ^  miles.   Tliese  lights  in  line,  bearing  76°,  lead 

through  Navula  Passage. 

Navula  Beef  is  awash  at  low  water.  *2}  miles  long  by  1^  broad, 
situated  •2'l  milrs  \v('>(\\ard  of  Xavuln  T*oint.  Betwt»en  this  reef  and 
Tavarua  Island  there  is  a  passage  1  mile  wide,  suitable  for  small 
craft,  in  which,  however,  are  coral  heads  having  upon  them  from  2 
to  '^  fathoms  water. 

Light.  -\  fixed  whit*'  light.  42  feet  abo\e  high  water,  is  shown 
fioiu  the  southern  end  «>f  Xa\  uia  lieef.  The  light  is  shown  from  a 
white  stnii  fiire  built  on  bla<'l\  j^ili"^. 

Malolo  Passag'e  1<'nd<  l>*  t\\«  en  tlie  two  .sj'Tifly  islands  Tavarua  and 
Xani<»!ii  (Spic'iIiMi  ami  A\  ahlron).  It  may  be  readily  found  from  sea- 
wai'<l  by  bringiiiL''  .Mount  Kvaiis  to  b<>ar  aii>l  steering  on  that 
course  until  the  islands  are  rec»»gnized.    J  he  tlirection  of  the  chan- 
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liel.  wliicli  is  1,400  yards  lung  by  1,200  yainls  broad,  is  northeast  and 
w)iJtliwest.  the  dtptii  in  the  middle  being  from  13  to  28  fathoms. 
Sailing  vessels  would  find  this  a  preferable  passage  to  the  Naviila; 
but  unless  the}^  have  a  commanding  biee/.e  it  is  not  prudent  to  enter 
against  the  ebb  tide. 

After  clearing  Malolo  Passage,  Mount  Evans  should  be  steered 
for  until  lakuilau  Island  is  seen,  when  anchorage  can  be  chosen  as 
conTenient. 

Tawnia  iBland  is  500  yards  in  diameter,  snrrounded  by  a  coral 
reef  and  covered  evenly  with  trees  and  bnshes,  making  its  entire 
height  40  feet. 

Namottt  IfllaiKd,  300  yards  in  diameter,  is  surrounded  by  a  coral 
reef,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  group  of  coconut  trees,  the 
highest  of  which  are  about  40  feet. 

Wilkes  Passage  is  a  narrow  channel  between  Namotu  and  the 

^fjilolo  Harrier  Reef. 

Malolo  Bainier  Beef  trends  314*^,  is  lA  miles  long,  and  awash  at 
low  water.  It  has  two  prominent  horns  in  the  middle,  and  the  noi  th- 

west  end  has  numerous  rocks  scattered  to  the  north  of  it.  The 
southerly  swell  lireaks  with  violence  on  the  horns  of  the  reef. 

Mamanutha  Reefs  lie  northwestward  of  Malolo  barrier  reef, 
and  between  them  are  numerous  passages.  The  southeast  Mama- 
n)itha  Keef  is  awash  at  hnv  water,  as  is  also  the  south  end  of  the 
next  lecf  to  the  nortli  of  it.  hut  the  reniaiiidtT  air  siink<'n  danjrers. 
having  from  1  to  .5  fathouKs  water  on  tlMiu.  Their  edges  are  not 
well  defined  and  they  break  only  in  boisterous  weather. 

Caution. — Eastward  of  the  meridian  of  177°  east,  between  the 
j)araUels  of  Viwa  and  Moiiu.  a  numl>er  of  hanks  were  found  on 
which  the  sea  only  breaks  occasionally.  This  jjart  is  considered 
unsafe  navigation  for  sailing  vessels,  as  the  wind  is  uncertain,  calms 
not  unfrequent.  and  there  are  no  anchorages  except  at  Waia. 

Winds. — ^The  prevailing  southeast  wind,  interrupted  by  the  large 
island  Viti  Levu.  finds  its  way  to  this  part  sometimes  as  a  northeast 
and  sometimes  as  a  south  wind,  but  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for 
many  hours,  and  violent  gusts  from  off  the  land  are  occasionally 
experienced  at  night 

Viwa  Teland  is  about  7  feet  high  and  is  not  always  distinguish^ 
able  at  night.  On  the  south  point  of  its  reef  there  is  a  heavy  break 
at  all  times. 

Caution.— The  British  naval  vessel  Torch  reported  (1904)  that  the 
island  of  Viwa  and  lecfs  attached  wei-e  charted  inaccuratelv  and 
should  1h  a  wide  berth. 

Tartar  Seef  is  composwl  of  cf»ral.  a  few  feet  below  low  water, 
lying  in  a  north  by  west  and  south  by  east  direction,  2^  miles  in 
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length  by  1  mile  in  breadth.  Its  north  point  is  18^  miles  814*>  from 
the  summit  of  Malolo  Island. 

In  a  line  between  Tartar  Reef  and  the  south  point  of  Viwa  Beef 
there  are  no  known  dangers.  Coral  banks,  however,  exist,  having 
from  9  to  25  fathoms  of  water  upon  them. 

Dangem — The  natives  of  Waia  state  that  several  reefs  exist  be- 
tween Viwa  and  Waia;  also  between  Viwa  and  Na  Vandra  Island, 
which  only  break  in  strong  gales  from  the  westward. 

Nandi  Waters^  the  name  given  to  the  spaee  inside  the  barrier 
reefs  southward  of  Vuncla  Point,  has  fewer  coral  reefs  than  the 
northern  part,  owing  probably  to  the  fresh  water  of  Nandi  River 
flowing  into  it.  Immediately  between  the  Malolo  and  Navula  Pas- 
sages and  Nandi  the  bottom  is  fairly  even  (from  10  to  20  fathoms) 
and  aflFords  good  holding  ground  in  mud. 

Itai,  Loviika.  Kandnvu.  Nnrini.  and  Malamala  aro  '^mall  sandy 
islands  covered  with  bushes  and  trees  and  situated  in  the  Nandi 
Watei*s.    Thoiv  arc  also  seviMai  sand  rays. 

Wlien  approarliiiig  Nandi  from  ouuide  the  grouj).  whetliei  from 
the  north  or  the  soutli,  those  in  sailing  vessel?  should  choose  citiier 
the  Navula  or  Malolo  Passages.  Entering  by  either  of  the-e  clian- 
neis  durinii:  daylight  they  are  at  once  in  good  anchoring  ground,  if 
prevented  by  ballling  winds  fiom  reaching  Tomba  Ko  Nandi  before 
dark. 

Curacoa  Bock  is  a  coral  shoal  about  100  yards  in  extent,  with  a 
depth  of  1^  fathoms  at  low-water  spring  tides  near  its  center;  it  lies 
in  the  fairway  of  Kandi  Waters,  with  the  center  of  lakuilau  Islet 
bearing  80^,  and  sand  cay  817*",  distant  1|  miles.  This  danger  can 
only  be  indistinctly  seen  under  favorable  conditions  even  from  aloft. 

Halolo  Islands,  west  side  of  Nandi  Waters,  consist  of  liIalolo» 
Malolo  lai  lai,  Ngualito  Mathiu,  Wadingi,  and  Vatu  Mbulo.  The 
last  three  are  mere  rocks.  Malolo  Island  only  is  inhabited.  It  has  a 
conspicuous  peak  in  the  center,  750  feet  high,  is  of  a  light  color, 
covered  with  grass,  and  has  two  villages. 

Mamanutha  Islands  (Hudson  Islands),  IB  in  number,  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  known  by  the  natives  as  Mamanutha  i 
thake  and  Mamanutha  i  ra,  or  the  windward  and  leeward  Mamanu- 
thas.  Mamanutha  i  thake  consist  of  Mana,  Matamanoa,  NautanivonO) 
Tavua,  Mondriki.  Monu,  Yaniiya,  and  Tokoriki.  Of  these  the  high- 
^  and  most  singular  in  appearance  is  Monu,  which  has  a  remarkable 
thumb  peak  to  the  westward  of  and  nearly  as  high  as  its  summit, 
730  feet  Innh. 

Mamanutha  Rocks  are  situated  upon  a  reef  l3etw©en  the  two 
groups  of  islands;  the  highest  is  3  feet  abov(>  high  water. 

Mamanutha  i  ra  Islands  consist  of  Yavurimba,  Kandomo, 
Vanua  Levu,  Na  Vandra,  and  Eori.    The  highest  is  Na  Vandra, 
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which  has  a  well-defined  summit  420  feet  above  high  water.  The 
same  coral  reef  surrounds  this  island,  Yanua  Levu,  and  a  large  rock 
named  Naniuka  leile. 

Gamel  Bock,  situated  on  a  reef  314**,  about  1  mile  from  BCandomo, 
is  conspicuous  and  15  feet  in  hd^t,  taking  its  name  from  its  re- 
semblance  to  a  camel  in  a  recumbent  position. 

Vomo  Island  is  volcanic,  flat  topped,  880  feet  high,  9|  miles  88** 
of  Tavurimba.  It  is  of  a  light  color,  being  covered  with  grass, 
and  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  on  the  northwest  end  of  which  is  a 
rock  200  feet  high,  named  Vomo  lai  lai. 

White  Bock  is  a  smnll  islet  7  miles  847°  from  Vomo.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  pv^nuo  and  40  feet  high. 

Tasawa  Group. — Off  the  northwest  coast  of  Viti  Levu,  and  dis- 
tant from  it  30  miles,  is  a  chain  of  volcanic  islands  occupying  a  space 
of  about  60  miles  in  a  32°  and  212°  direction,  named  the  Yasawa 
Group.  The  southernmost  of  this  chain  ai'c  the  islands  Waia,  Waia 
lai  lai,  and  Kowata.  which  by  themselves  form  a  small  group. 

Waia  Island  is  '6k  jiiiles  long  by  2^  miles  broad,  the  general  direc- 
tion of  both  its  eastern  and  western  roasts  being  about  north  and 
south.  It  has  several  singularly  sharp  peaks,  the  highest,  which  is 
toward  the  northeast  end  of  the  island,  being  1.S70  feet  above  the 
sea.  A  rugged,  well-defined  mountain  overlooks  the  southwest  cape. 
It  is  1,660  feet  hip:h,  and  perpendicular  on  its  western  face.  The 
southwest  cape  is  terminated  by  a  quoin-shaped  hill.  270  feet  high 

Situated  1,200  yards  from  the  northeast  cape  of  the  island  is  a 
rocky  islet  iO  feet  high,  with  a  few  bushes  on  its  summit,  named 
Windy  Rock.  Waia  is  inhabited. 

Alacrity  Bay,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is  fairly 
protected  from  all  points  but  south,  from  which  direction  a  consid- 
erable swell  rolls  into  the  bay  at  times. ' 

Entering  Alacrity  Bay,  keep  the  southwest  high  peak  of  Waia 
bearing  858**  until  the  summit  of  Waia  lai  lai  bears  111*',  when  steer 
for  the  black  rocks  on  the  shore  reef  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  keeping 
clear  of  a  2-f athom  patch  on  the  port  hand,  and  anchor  in  14  fathoms, 
sand  and  mud,  off  Yalombi  Village,  left  extremity  of  Waia  lai  lai  and 
the  right  extremity  of  Waia  being  in  line,  and  the  two  islands  ap- 
pearing as  one.  No  water  or  supplies  are  to  be  obtained. 

Caution. — Sailing  vessels  entering  Alacrity  Bay  with  northeast 
winds  should  reduce  sail  on  rounding  Eeef-topsail  Point,  as  heavy 
squalls  sweep  down  the  gullies  and  between  the  islands. 

Watering  Bay  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  It  is 
2  miles  long  and  1  mile  in  depth.  At  high  tide  good  water  can  be 
easily  obtained  from  a  stream  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
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Two  coral  heads,  with  12  and  15  feet  of  water  on  them,  lie  jnsk 
outside  the  bay,  and  there  are  many  shallow  coral  banks  between 
Waia  and  Viwa  which  have  not  been  examined. 

Entering  Watering  Bay,  run  in  until  Windy  Rock  is  lost  sight  of 
behind  the  northeast  cape  of  Waia,  and  the  northwest  cape  bears  302*', 
or  summit  of  Waia  bears  77*^,  when  anchorage  can  be  had  in  20 
fathoms,  mud.  In  this  berth  a  vessel  would  not  feel  the  swell  raised 
by  northeast  winds,  and  be  in  a  good  position  for  weigh in<j 

Waia  lai  lai  has  one  remarkable  thumb  peak,  which  is,  by  a  few 
feet,  the  highest  point  of  the  island.  It  overlooks  the  southern  coast 
and  is  1,1  GO  feet  high.  Waia  lai  lai  is  connected  with  Waia  by  a 
cornl  reef,  which  can  be  crossed  by  boats  at  high  water. 

Kowata  summit  is  570  feet  abo\e  the  sea.  A  channel  oM)  yards 
wide  separates  this  islund  from  Waia  lai  lai.  The  south  cape  of 
Kowata  has  been  named  Keef-topsail  Point. 

Yasawa  Islands  extend  iu  a  northeast  by  nortli  and  oppo.sito 
direction  for  45  miles  to  the  northwestward  of  the  northwest  coast 
of  Viti  Levu.  They  are  IG  in  number,  witli  numerous  small  islets 
and  rocks.  Naviti  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  next  to  which,  in  point 
of  size,  comes  Yasawa,  from  which  the  islands  have  been  named. 
Coral  fringing  reef  generally  siirrnunds  the  various  Yasawa  Islands, 
extending  northeast  l)y  north  from  the  northernmost  for  about  6 
miles.  Between  these  islands  and  the  northwest  coast  of  Viti  Leva 
the  inclosed  space  is  much  encumbered  with  coral  patches. 

Naviti  Island  (lat.  l?^  06'  S.,  long.  IT?^  15'  £.),  northward  of 
Waia,  is  about  740  feet  high,  8  miles  in  length  in  a  northeast  by  north 
and  opposite  direction,  by  Z  miles  in  breadth.  A  bight  indents  its 
north  and  south  sides,  but  no  anchorage  was  found. 

Although  there  is  little  level  ground  for  cultivatifm  on  Naviti 
Island,  there  are,  nevertheless,  several  villages. 

From  Naviti  Island  to  Waia,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles,  the  duster 
of  small  islands  continues  with  the  same  southwest  by  south  trend. 
To  four  of  these  the  names  Eld,  Fox,  Agate,  and  Sinclair  Islands 
were  given. 

Ethel  Beefs,  which  cover  at  high  Avater,  are  situated  from  5  to  9 
miles  westward  of  the  central  part  of  the  Yasawa  Group,  and  taking 
the  form  of  narrow  barrier  reefs,  are  two  in  number,  eaeli  about  9 
miles  in  length;  they  take  a  direction,  on  the  whole,  about  northeast 

by  nor-th.  or  parallel  to  the  Yasawa  Islands. 

Wreck. — The  wreck  of  the  steamer. /r/^^' '/;•//  lies  sunk  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  Ktlifl  "Roofs  at  nhoiit  2  miles  irom  the  nortliern  end. 

Tidal  stream. — Duriiiij:  tlie  flood  the  stream  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ethel  lieefs  is  reported  to  set  to  the  southeastward  with  a  velocity  of 
2  knots. 
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Porpoisfc  Shoal  is  ( burted  about  2  miles  (ri>t:int  in  a  westerly 
dimtion  from  tlie  soutlnvest  extremity  of  the  souiiierii  of  the  Ethel 
Reefs. 

Yasawa  Island,  the  northernmost  Inr^e  islartd  of  the  Yasawa 
(troup,  is  narrow  and  about  10  miles  in  lt'ii<;th.  northeast  by  noi'tl* 
and  southwest  by  south;  toward  its  southern  end  it  rises  to  a  peak 
abotit  780  feet  high,  named  Tau  thake,  the  ascent  to  which  lies  over 
A  fertile  plain,  1  mile  in  extent,  having  a  village*  u[utii  it. 

Southward  of  Yasawa  Island  and  between  that  island  nnd  N'aviti 
Island,  a  distance  of  about  14  miles,  are  the  islands  of  NathoulU, 
Jabeia,  Matatiioni  Levu,  Nanuia,  and  Agata.   All  of  these  are  hilly  * 
aJid  have  extensive  fringing  coral  reefs.  Passages  appear  to  exist 
between  them  which  have  not  yet  been  surveyed* 

Emmons  Bay,  in  the  northwest  part  of  Yasawa  Island,  is  formed 
between  the  north  coast  of  Yasawa  Island  and  the  reef  extending 
south  westward  fvam  tlir  small  islet  Asaua. 

Yasawa  i  lau  Bay  is  formed  by  an  indentation  on  the  east  side  of 
tlie  reefs  frin^jin^  the  southeast  coast  of  Yusauu  Tshmd  the 
north  coast  of  Xathoulla  Island.  Detached  and  situated  n  the 
eastern  part  of  Yasawa  i  lau  Bay  is  a  castle-shaped  rock  with  hut 

littl<   ^  o;Tf^trit?nii  on  it. 

Anchorage  may  l)e  fdund  in  the  small  bi|rlit  in  tlie  SiUithwast  j)ai  t 
of  Yasawa  Island,  well  protected,  exci'pt  fiom  the  northwt'<tw;  r<l. 
by  the  coral  reef  joining  two  small  islets,  which  are  here  situated. 

Bound  Island  Passage,  about  8  miles  broad,  is  the  dividiniz;  ebau- 
nel  between  the  extremity  of  tlie  leef  extendin'^  northeast  by  nortii 
frcMii  the  Ya.sawa  Grouj)  and  tlie  westeiu  ending  of  the  exten.-ive 
liari  ier  Keef  northward  of  Ivdun  l  Island  (Alewa  Kalou )  and  ex- 
tending for  90  miles  toward  the  tontei'  of  the  north  c.iast  .:f  Vanua 
Levu;  this  passage  has  not  yet  been  sounded  out,  f:i thorns  are 
shown  nearly  mid-chaimel,  so  that  it  is  needful  to  use  great  caution 
should  it  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  it 

Alewa  Xalou  or  Bound  Zsland  (lat.  16''  40'  S.,  long.  ITT'*  46' 
E.),  within  Bound  Island  Passage,  and  82  miles  286^  from  Vendiia 
Island)  attains  a  height  of  about  500  feet,  the  sides  are  steitp  cliffs, 
the  summit  covered  with  grass  and  stunted  bushes.  It  appeared 
inaccessible  from  the  British  schooner  Renard,  whicJi  ve&sel  nn- 
chored  on  a  coral  ledge  off  the  southwest  end  of  the  island  in  6 
fathoms,  about  100  yards  from  the  cliffs.  Heavy  snualls  frwcep 
n round  the  island  occasionally,  rendering  the  vicinity  dangerous. 

(^oi  al  patches  are  said  to  extend  to  the  southeastward  to  Y'^n  lun 
Island. 
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BOTTTE  INSIDE  THE  BARRIER  REEF  OFF  THE  WEST, 
NORTH,  AND  NORTHEAST  COASTS  OF  VITI  liEVTJ. 

General  remarks.— The  route  iimde  the  barrier  reef  which  sur- 
rounds the  greater  part  of  Viti  Levu  may  be  safely  taken  in  dear 
weather  when  the  sun  is  well  above  the  horizon  and  astern  of  the 
vessel,  which  should  be  conned  from  the  masthead.  There  are  but 
few  sharp  turnings  and  none  that  offer  any  difficulty  to  a  handy 
steamer. 

It  nijiy  be  entered  from  the  southwestward  eitlier  by  Xaviila  or 
Malolo  Passages,  thence  for  Tomba  Ko  Nandi?  snd  then  following 
the  pecked  line  on  the  chart. 

Tt  is  diflicult  to  ohtiiin  the  servicos  r.f  a  pilot  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  coast;  there  r.ie  many  who  know  the  pilot- 
age of  parts  of  the  coasts,  hut  as  they  are  accustomed  to  small  vessels 
only  and  navigate  entirely  hy  tiie  eye.  too  much  conlidefuu'  shniild  not 
be  placed  in  their  abilities.  The  native  pilots  can  ir«'neraliy  point  (»ut 
with  nccnrncy  the  shoals.  The  T>nsnknn.  or  fisliermen.  of  Mbau  are 
those  who  i)ossess  the  greatest  amount  of  <reneial  knowledge,  but  it 
will  l)e  necessarv  to  take  a  new  pilot  lor  each  [>ai-t  of  the  const. 

Vunda  Point,  the  north  extreme  of  Tomba  Ko  \andi  is  :i  low 
sandj'  point  situated  3  miles  southward  of  Xa  Koro  Koro  Point. 

Ndreketi  River,  between  the  two  points,  appeai-s  from  seaward 
to  be  a  large  stream,  but  on  ascending  it  quickly  contracts  and  termi- 
nates in  a  small  creek  of  no  importance. 

Na  Koro  Koro  Point  is  the  northwest  extremity  of  Viti  Levu ;  it 
is  from  40  to  M  feet  high,  thickly  wooded,  and  has  a  small  fringing 
reef.  For  a  considerable  distance  inland  the  country  is  low,  covered 
with  grass  and  screw  pines. 

light.— The  light  near  Koro  Koro  Point  is  fixed  white,  elevated 
42  feet  above  high  water,  and  is  visible  10  miles ;  it  stands  on  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  the  reef  1^  miles  south  of  the  point. 

The  following  islets  and  reefs  border  the  fairway:  Tivoa  Sand 
Cay,  18  feet  above  water,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  coral 
reef  at  2|  miles  325°  of  Na  Koro  Koro;  Pasco  Cay,  northeastward  of 
it,  is  10  feet  in  height,  and  there  are  numerous  patches  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Savala  Islet,  at  3|  miles  northward  of  Na  Koro  Koro  Point,  is 
sandy,  covered  with  bushes,  and  has  a  coconut  tree  in  the  center. 

Vio  Islet  is  covered  with  mangroves,  with  a  few  palms  in  the 
center,  making  the  height  about  5.5  feet;  it  is  situated  on  a  small  reef 
separated  from  tlie  coast  hy  a  narrow  channel.  There  is  excellent 
anchorage  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms,  mud.  anywhei*e  between  Na  Moti 
and  Mbekana  Island,  nortlieastward  of  Vio. 
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Iiig'ht. — From  a  white  iron  franiew oik.  erectod  on  tho  iKirthern 
end  of  this  islet,  is  exhibited  a  ^ed  green  light,  elevated  25  feet, 
and  visible  5  niiles. 

Mbekana  Island  is  also  covered  with  mangroves  and  has  a  few 
coconut  trees:  it  has  a  fringing  reef  marked  on  its  northwest  ex- 
treme by  a  small  white  buoy. 

Yawalau  Island  is  iid  feet  hijirh  to  the  to])s  of  the  trees  and  lies 
^  mile  northward  of  Nai  Vaka  iNunt;  the  surrounding  reef  dries  at 
low  water. 

ITal  Vaka  Polxit  is  4  miles  224*'  of  Thilsu  Pmnt  It  is  a  man- 
groTe  swamp  with  a  small  sandy  bea<^.  At  1  mile  to  the  fionthward 
of  it  there  is  a  high  conspicuous  clump  of  palm  trees. 

Eva  iSajf  at  1.3  miles  westward  of  Thilau  Point,  is  a  narrow  ridge 
of  coral  grit,  3  feet  in  height,  situated  on  a  small  reef,  which  is 
awash  at  low  water,  and  has  deep  water  around. 

Thilau  Point  is  a  well-defined  headland,  with  a  conspicuous  ridge 
of  hills,  extending  to  Ba  Peak.  It  is  fronted  bj  a  narrow  shore 
zeef  with  a  considerable  number  of  rocks  on  the  western  edge. 

Melevu  Islet  is  low,  sandy,  and  4  feet  above  water,  but  is  48  feet 
high  to  the  tops  of  the  trees.  A  very  small  patch  of  coral,  with  3 
feet  water  over  it,  lies  270  yards  southwestward  of  the  islet. 

Malevu  reef  extends  270  yards  northeastward  of  the  islet  and 
dries  at  low  water;  a  white  buoy  marks  the  western  corner  of  the 
reef.  Vessels  should  not  navigate  southward  of  Maievu  as  there 
are  m  uiy  .sunken  dan^^ers  in  the  passnjre. 

Shoal. — slioal  of  2  fathoms  is  reported  to  be  situated  1  mile 
^vestward  of  this  islet  and  close  westward  of  the  track  recom- 
mended. 

Hood  Reef  lies  4  niiies  .),V  of  Mnlevu,  is  awash  at  low  ^\  ;iter 
springs,  and  a  small  white  buoy  marks  its  northern  edjre.  Kelly 
Reefs  lie  1  mile  235°  of  Hood  Iveef,  and  between  it  and  Malevu  Beef 
there  are  sunken  reefs,  and  westward  there  are  many  patches?. 

Ngana  Point  is  a  low  point  of  nuid  and  sand  on  the  western  side 
of  Ba  lliver  with  extensive  mangrove  swanii)s  at  the  back. 

Ba  Siver  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Fiji  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  10  to  11  miles,  at  half  tide,  and  for  small  coasting  vessels,  not 
drawing  more  than  6  feet  water,  for  9  miles  at  high  water.  The 
entrance  through  the  extensive  mud  flats  off  the  coast  is  winding 
and  2  miles  long;  it  is  well  beaconed,  and  at  low  water  there  is  not 
more  than  2  feet  in  places,  and  there  are  constant  changes. 

2a  Boads  are  off  the  entrance  to  the  river,  where  a  small  buoy  is 
moored  on  the  edge  of  the  8  fathoms  curve.  Good  anchorage  can  be 
obtained  in  any  required  depth  over  soft  mud. 
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Communication.— Three  to  four  steuniors  of  1,000  to  2,500  tons 
visit  Ba  liuads  euch  month  to  ship  sugar  or  bring  coal  to  the  sugar 
refineries. 

Tavutha  Reef  lies  clo.se  off  the  coast  of  Vatia  Headland  and  is  5 
miles  in  length.  Close  inside  the  southeast  edge  there  are  numerous 
sand  patches  that  dry  from  1  to  2  feet  at  low  water.  At  and  near  the 
southern  end  there  are  some  mangroves  10  to  15  feet  high,  and  a  small 
ooral  patch,  which  dries  at  low  water,  lies  close  off  the  south  point  of 
this  reef,  which  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  400  yards. 

VatIa  Headland  is  high,  rugged,  and  partly  wooded,  with  a 
rounded  summit  1,313  feet  high.  Vatia  lai  lai  is  455  feet  high  and 
situated  200  yards  northward  of  Vatia  Point,  and  joined  by  a  reef, 
awash  at  low  water.  Tavua  River  is  only  navigable  by  boats  for  a 
distance  of  2  to  3  miles. 

Nandi  Mbulu  River,  9  miles  122^  of  Vatia  Point,  is  shallow  and 
navigable  for  boats  about  1^  miles. 

Sali-Sali  Reef  lies  |  mile  northward  of  Vatia  lai  lai  It  is  tri- 
angular  in  shape,  4  miles  east  and  west,  and  dries  on  the  outer  edges 
at  low  water.  Manava  is  a  small  sand  cay  on  its  western  end. 

Davy  Rock  is  a  small  coral  patch,  awash  at  low  water,  lying  ^ 
mile  south  of  the  southern  point  of  Sali-Sali  Reef.  All  navigatiou 
should  1)*'  t<'  flic  nortbwnrd  of  Daw  Rock. 

Manava  Passage,  from  th<'  northwestward,  can  l)o  roconinK'nded; 
it  is  1.200  yards  wide  and  lias  deop  water  in  mid-ehaniiel.  The  west 
point  of  Sali-Sali  Reef  should  be  avoided  as  there  arc  groups  of 
rocks  extending  300  yards  from  it.  This  entrance  to  the  inner  route 
should  be  navigated  on  a  bearing  of  the  northeast  part  of  Vatia 
lai  lai. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water  at  Manava  sand  cay,  iuii  and  change,  at 
6h.  2ui. ;  springsi  ribc  0^  feet,  neaps  3  to  4  feet. 

There  is  little  or  no  stream  felt  inside  the  reefs  except  in  the  pas- 
sages leading  to  seaward. 

Na  Tomba  XTdrauiTl  Passage  is  broad  and  deep,  but  at  the 
entrance  there  are  two  extensive  sunken  spits  extending  off  the  cor- 
ners of  the  reefs  on  either  side,  contracting  the  channel  to  600  yards, 
rendering  navigation  dangerous.  This  entrance  is  not  recommended. 

Ve  Ndrala  Beef  forms  the  western  side  of  Nuku  rau  vula  Pas- 
sage and  extends  7  miles  to  the  westward.  The  southern  edge  is 
steep-to  and  dries  1|  feet  at  low  water.  The  northern  edge  is  veiy 
uneven,  and  many  small  patches  lie  dose  off  it. 

Hul^u  zau  yvJa  Passage,  between  Ve  Ndrala  and  Thakau  moi 
Reefs  and  3  miles  302°  of  Mathuata,  lies  north  and  south,  is  1|  miles 
long  and  670  yards  wide,  with  deep  water.  There  is  a  small  sandy 
cay  that  is  ait^ash  at  high  water  and  is  a  mark  for  the  channel  in 
calm  weather.  There  is  but  little  break  on  the  reef  at  any  time. 
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Mathuata  is  400  foot  lii^h,  covered  with  ^^rass,  and  partly  wooded. 
It  is  situated  i  mile  off  tlie  coast  and  joined  to  the  mninUind  by  a 
reef  that  is  awash  at  low  wat^r.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the 
bight  in  this  reef  for  small  craft;  larger  vessels  anchor  westward 
of  the  island  in  from  13  to  16  fathoms,  mud. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Mathuata  Island  at 
61i.  15m. ;  springs  rise  4  feet  6  inches,  neaps  about  3  feet  6  inches. 

Nathilau  Point  is  1  mile  285^  of  Mathuata.  It  is  sharp  and  well 
defined,  with  several  grassy  hills,  300  feet  high. 

Tovu  and  Tovu  lai  lai  Islands  are  situated  on  the  same  reef ;  the 
former  is  250  feet  high  and  is  covered  with  grass  and  screw  pines. 

The  passage  between  Mathuata  and  Totu  Islands  is  1,200  yards 
broad,  the  depth  being  9  fathoms.  The  reef  on  which  Totu  Islands 
are  situated  is  separated  from  the  diore  reef  by  a  narrow  passage, 
the  soundings  in  which  vary  from  7  to  18  fathoms,  but  the  track 
recommended  is  northward  of  the  islands.^ 

Malaki  Islaild,  755  feet  high,  covered  with  grass  and  casuarina 
trees,  is  surrounded  by  fringing  reef,  which  extends  500  yards  oflf- 
shore  on  the  north  side ;  on  the  southwest  side  there  is  but  little  reef. 
Good  anchorage  will  be  found  in  12  fathoms,  mud,  close  to  tlie  shore. 

There  is  a  clear  ^hip  passage  between  Malaki  Island  and  Thakau 
vatu  latha,  the  large  reef  immediately  to  the  north  of  it,  but  the 
space  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  is  thickly  strewn  with 
shoals  nTid  ror-ks  and  is  only  adapted  for  boats. 

Malaki  Pass. — The  least  water  found  was  18  fathoms.  This  en- 
trance IS  much  contracted  by  a  coral  patch  and  a  cluster  of  sunken 
rocks  lying  off  the  west  end  of  Thakau  Tanau.  It,  however,  affords 
a  fair  channel  for  those  wishing  to  proceed  to  sea  to  the  northward 
with  the  usual  trade  wind,  but  no  vessel  should  attempt  to  beat 
through,  as,  in  addition  to  the  dangers  above  mentioned,  the  tidal 
"  streams  in  it  are  strong  and  irregular.  The  summit  of  Mount  Siwano 
in  line  with  Afalaki  Summit  leads  from  seaward  uji  to  the  entrance. 

Directions. — When  proceeding  along  this  i)art  t)f  the  coast  of  Viti 
Levu  pass  on  the  north  side  of  Mathuata,  Tovu,  and  Malaki  Islands, 
keeping  midway  between  the  fringing  reefs  surrounding  the  islands 
and  the  barrier  reeh,ih»  only  known  dangers  being  a  l|-fathom  shoal 
and  a  coral  patch,  the  former  1^  miles  268''  and  the  latter  2  miles  246^ 
from  the  west  point  of  Malaki  Island.  Vessels  should  follow  the 
route  recommended  as  shown  on  the  chart 

The  bottom  in  some  places,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Tovu  and 
Mathuata  Islands,  consuls  of  light-colored  mud;  this  being  stirred 
up,  presumably  by  under  currents,  causes  light  patches  to  appear 
which  have  all  the  appearance  of  shoal  water.  (Inner  route  con- 
tinued on  succeeding  pagea) 
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Charybdis  Reef  (hit.  17^  10'  S.Joiig.  ITS  08'  E.)  lies  seaward  of 
the  Barrier  Keef;  it  is  just  awash,  of  circular  form,  5  miies  in  di- 
ameter, inclosiiig  a  lag(!on,  the  average  depth  of  which  is  20  fathoms, 
with  numerous  rocks  and  shoals  scattered  about  in  it.  The  eastern 
portion  of  this  important  danger  consists  of  solid  reef  with  deep 
water  dose-to;  the  remaining  portion  is  broken  up  into  sunken  rocks 
and  patches,  in  the  Tidnity  of  which  are  strong  tide  rips.  On  the 
north  edge  of  Charybdis  Reef  are  some  oonapicaous  bowlders,  un- 
covered at  half  tide,  and  on  the  south  end  of  the  solid  portion 
of  the  reef  there  is  a  bowlder  which  dries  4  feet  About  7  miles 
westward  of  Charybdis  Reef,  some  reefs  were  seen  with  rodns  dry 
on  them,  but  the  space  between  them  and  OiiarybdiB  Reef  appeared 
dear. 

Tidal  streams. — ^The  tides  in  the  space  between  Charybdis  Reef 
and  the  barrier  reef  westward  of  Yendua  Island  run  very  strongly  and 
irregularly  in  direction. 

Inner  route  continued. — ^Vole  Vole  Pointy  the  extreme  north 
point  of  Viti  Levu,  is  low  and  fringed  with  mangrores,  with  a  ring- 
ing reef  off  it. 

Nananu  Islands,  named,  respectively,  Nananu  i  ra  and  Nananu  i 
thake,  are  '230  feet  hi<T:h :  tliey  are  covorerl  with  <»Tass  and  bushes  and 
have  in  some  places  been  planted  with  coconut  trees.  The  islands  are 
connected  by  a  reef,  over  which  boats  can  pass  at  half  tide.  A  soiaH 
island  named  Yanutha,  60  feet  high,  is  situated  on  the  reef  between 
them. 

Iffbua  Islet,  35  feet  high,  is  situated  on  the  shore  reef  at  the  soutli- 
east  end  of  Nananu  i  thake:  boats  can  pass  between  them  at  half  tide. 

Anchorage. — That  recommended  is  in  9  fathoms,  situated  between 
the  two  Xananu  Islands,  and  jnst  to  the  southward  of  Yanutha  Islet, 
the  bottom  is  blue  mud,  and  the  holding  ground  very  good. 

Caution. — ^The  whole  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  these  islands 
is  thickly  studded  with  extensiTe  reefs  and  sunken  dangers ;  the  navi- 
gation is  consequently  dangerous,  and  should  not  be  attempted  with- 
out a  commanding  breeze,  and  the  sun  in  a  favorable  position.  The 
reef  passages  between  the  large  reef  eastward,  of  Nananu  i  thake  and 
the  mainland  can  be  dearly  distuiguished  on  a  6ne  day,  and  used 
with  safety  by  steamers;  they  are,  however,  intricate,  and  sailing 
vessels  should  pass  outside  the  Nananu  Islands  and  the  large  reef, 
keeping  a  good  lookout  for  the  rocks  off  its  north  end. 

The  coast  eastward  from  Vole  Vole  Point  consists  principally  of 
mangrove  with  a  few  rocky  points  and  sandy  beaches,  the  fringing 
reef  extending  from  400  to  1,000  yards  off  it.  Tmmediatdy  opposite 
the  southwest  end  of  Xananu  i  thak  .  1 1  ere  is  a  deep  bay  accessible  to 
small  craft;  it  has,  however,  several  rocks  in  the  entrance  which  must 
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be  l(M)ke(i  out  for.  Five  imies  to  the  southeastward  is  tlie  entrance 
*    to  Viti  T.0VI1  Bay. 

Viti  Levu  Bay  is  about  3  mile.s  in  length,  'J.\  miles  wide,  and  has 
some  shoals  l.vinjir  off  the  sliore  reef  on  the  western  side.  The  shores 
consist  of  siuitlv  and  st<  ny  beaches  witli  rt  cky  points  and  mangroves 
between  them,  and  coral  and  mud  flats  extend  off  them.  The  depth 
in  the  center  of  tlie  bay  is  12  fathoms,  shoaling  gradually  to  the  head 
where  the  -entrance  to  Ruke  Ruke  Bi  ver  is  situated. 

There  are  several  villages  on  the  shores  of  Viti  Levu  Bay  from 
which  native  supplies  can  be  obtained,  this  being  the  principal  yam- 
growing  district  in  the  neighborhood. 

Bock.— A  rock  of  2  feet  is  reported  to  be  situated  near  the  center 
of  this  bay,  at  If  miles  northeastward  of  Koro  tiki  HilL 

Buke  Buke  Biver. — The  bar  at  the  mouth  prevents  anything  but 
small  boats  passing  into  this  river;  inside,  the  depth  is  6  feet 

Koro  tiki  is  a  remarkable,  dark,  thumb-shaped  hill,  about  050  feet 
high,  situated  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  bay,  and  has  a  village 
on  it;  this  hill  (which  is  conspicuous  from  seaward),  on  a  212**  bear- 
ing, leads  tin  nurli  the  clearest  part  of  the  barrier  reef. 

Ngilongilo  Head  is  a  conspicuous  dai-k  headland,  405  feet  in 
height,  situated  3|  miles  eastward  of  Viti  Levu  Bay.  The  coast  to 
the  southeastward,  betwen  X<riIongilo  Head  and  Tanavuso  Point,  is 
broken  up  into  several  small  bays  and  inlets,  all  of  which  afford  good 
anchornffo  on  a  muddy  bottom. 

Tandruku  Islet,  35  feet  high,  is  situated  on  the  fringing  reef  off 
a  low  rocky  point. 

Tanavuso  Point  is  thf  extreme  of  a  spur  from  Tova  Peak.  The 
shore  reef  extemls  800  yards  oil"  to  the  northward  (snid  has  several 
sharj)  stones  on  it).  Boats  should  not  attempt  to  cross  it,  and  ves- 
sels should  give  it  a  wide  berth. 

There  is  g(K)d  anchorage  on  tiir  west  side  of  Tana\  nso  Point  in 
9  fathoms,  just  westward  of  a  sm.ill  shuai  lying  off  the  sliore  reef. 

Reefs. — Between  Nananu  Islands  to  the  westward  aini  J  aiiavuso 
Point,  the  barrier  reefs  consist  of  two  irregular  lines  of  coral  reefs 
and  sunken  rocks,  the  nature  of  the  bottom  between  the  coast  and 
the  inner  line  bang  mud;  and  that  between  the  two  lines  of  reef, 
loral.  It  is  recommended  to  keep  to  the  inshore  passage. 

Vatu  1  ra  Islet  and  reef  a.— Vatu  i  ra  Islet,  100  feet  high,  consists 
of  two  rocky  hummocks  surrounded  by  a  slight  fringing  reef.  It  is 
sitDated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Vatu  i  ra  Lagoon,  which  is  14 
miles  in  length  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  has  an  average 
breadth  of  8  miles.  The  average  depth  of  the  lagoon  is  27  fathoms 
in  the  northern  portion,  and  22  fathoms  in  the  southern,  and  there 
are  many  patches  and  sunken  rocks  in  it;  there  are  several  passages 
into  the  lagoon  through  which  the  tide  runs  strongly. 
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Anchorage.— The  British  surveying  schooner  Alacrity  anchored 
close  off  the  southwest  side  of  the  islet  in  22  fathoms,  and  lound  the  ' 
tides  there  very  irregular,  both  as  regard  strength  and  direction. 

Vatu  i  ra  Channel,  which  separates  Vatu  i  ra  Lagoon  from 
Vanua  Levu  Barrier  Reef,  is  nearly  3^  miles  across  in  the  narrowest 
part;  no  bottom  could  be  obtained  with  205  fathoms  of  line. 

There  are  two  small  reefs  bodering  on  the  channel,  one  lying  3| 
miles  122^  from  Vatua  i  ra  sunmiit,  the  other  1}  miles  off  the  Vanua 
Lem  Barrier  Reef,  and  bearing  from  Vatua  i  ra  Summit  94**  distant 
7i  miles. 

Thakau  Ndavui  is  a  circular  reef  1  mile  in  diameter  and  situated 
4  miles  eastward  of  the  south  end  of  Vatu  i  ra  Lagoon. 

Koon  R>e€f  is  neatly  1  mile  in  diameter  and  separated  from  the 
soiitli  011(1  of  Vatu  i  ra  Lagoon  by  a  channel  1,000  yards  broad,  in 

whicli  no  bottom  could  be  obtained  at  ir»0  fathoms. 

Coast— Aspect.— ^Tova  Peak  is  2,005  feet  high,  fang  shaped  w  hen 
viewed  from  the  eastward  or  westward,  but  sharp  from  the  north- 
Avard,  has  its  sides  wooded  and  the  sujumit  rocky.  There  is  a  con- 
spicuous thumb-shaped  s])ur  on  the  nurthorn  slope  named  Tova  lai 
Ini.  From  T(>\a  Peak  a  long  riilL''^  nf  hills  extends  to  the  westward 
and  slopes  down  <2:radually  to  (iie  coast.  Between  Tanavuso  Point 
and  Tni  T/Cvu  Point  the  coast  is  siindv.  with  coral  and  nnul  flats 
extending  from  400  to  ijOO  yards  off  it:  llieie  are  several  rivers  and 
streams  on  this  portion  of  tlie  coast.  Just  westward  of  Tai  Levu 
Point  there  are  some  low  yi-liow  clitfs. 

Water  cau  be  obtained  ou  this  vo-dul  wherever  there  is  a  village 
situated,  but  the  sliore  i-^f  prevents  the  approach  of  boats  except  at 
high  water. 

Tai  Levu  Point  is  low  and  sandy,  with  a  grove  of  coconut  trees 
on  it;  on  the  rising  ground  behind  the  point  is  a  white  house,  owned 
by  an  European  who  has  a  cattle  station  here.  . 

Ngoma  Island  is  120  feet  high  and  well  cultivated.  The  north- 
west end  terminates  in  a  bluff  30  feet  high.  The  island  is  surrounded 
by  fringing  reef,  which  extends  400  yards  off  the  northwest  end,  and 
has  some  rocks '3  feet  high  on  the  edge. 

There  is  fair  anchorage,  in  7  fathoms,  southwest  of  the  bluff  on 
Ngoma  Island. 

Tides. — The  tides  in  the  channel  l>etween  Tai  Levu  Point  and 
Xgoma  Island  run  with  considerable  strength,  probably  about  4 
knots  at  springs,  the  ebb  tide  being  stronger  and  setting  to  the 
westward.   It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Ngoma  Island  at 

Ch.  lOni.    Sprin^rs  rise  1  feet  inches. 

The  east  coast  of  Viti  Levu,  between  Tni  Levu  Point  and  Yerata 
Point,  is  fringed  with  mangroves  and  coral  reefs,  and  mud  flats  ex- 
tend off  it. 
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Nukuievu  Island  is  sandy  and  covered  with  coconut  trees  30 

ieet  iugh. 

Namina. — The  mnfristrntc  of  the  district  resides  ntXamiii  i  \  illage. 

Yerata  (or  Verata)  Point  is  known  as  Na  I  ihujia  \  iinua. 
There  is  a  Konian  Catholic  mission  station  and  church  on  this  point. 
The  space  between  this  portion  of  the  east  coast  and  Ovahiu  Island 
is  thickly  strewn  with  coral  reefs  and  sunken  rocks,  the  navigation 
amongst  which  is  dangerous ;  a  good  masthead  lookout  and  the  sun 
in  a  favorable  position  will  be  the  best  guidea 

Winds  and  weather.— Between  the  Nananu  Islands  and  Tai  Levu 
Point  a  light  land  breeze  occurs- early  in  the  morning,  the  general 
direction  of  the  trade  wind  is,  however,  southeast  by  east,  and  it 
commences  between  8h.  and  9h.  a.  m.  At  the  Nananu  Islands  the 
trade  apears  to  attain  greater  strength  than  is  the  case  further  to  the 
eastwardj  and  it  frequently  freshes  considerably,  force  5  to  7,  and 
becomes  very  squall}'  with  rain,  generally  subsidbig  toward  sunset. 
A  westerly  wind  is  occasionally  experienced  with  fine  weather,  rarely 
lasting,  however,  more  than  one  day.  Winds  from  the  northwestward 
are  accompanied  by  rain. 
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Koro  Island — General  remarks. — ICoro  Island,  of  vokunic 
origin,  situated  30  mWos  northeastward  from  Levuka,  lies  iiortli  and 
south,  and  is  10  miiis  lonjr  and  5  miles  broad  at  the  nortbt-rn  end. 
The  island  tapers  to  tlie  southward  and  terminates  in  a  well-marked 
promontory  named  AUdin  Point. 

The  mountains  of  Koro  are  densely  wooded,  but  the  sunuiiits  are 
badly  defined.  One  ridge  traverses  the  island  from  Nathomaki 
Point  to  Alldin  Point,  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  which  is  near 
the  center  of  the  island,  being  1,840  feet  above  the  sea.  Clouds 
coyer  the  mountains  during  strong  trade  winds. 

Coral  reef,  mostly  of  the  fringing  character,  surrounds  the  island, 
except  for  a  distance  of  4  miles  on  the  west  coast  In  no  place  does 
the  reef  lie  more  than  H  miles  from  the  shore. 

Off  Nola  Point,  on  the  northwest  of  the  island,  are  some  danger- 
ous reefs,  upon  which  the  sea  seldom  breaks.  Nola  Point  has  a 
conspicuous  mound  over  it  240  feet  above  the  sea. 

There  are  three  anchorages  in  Koro,  namely,  Stone-axe  Roads, 
Tulane  Cove,  and  Nangaindamu  Harbor,  and  there  are  several  boat 
harbors  on  the  east  coast. 

The  island  is  rich  in  coconuts.  Copra,  cotton,  maize,  and  arrow- 
root are  exported. 

Caution. — Sailing  vessels  passing  Koro  at  night  must  keep  at  least 
2^  miles  from  the  north  shore  of  the  island  to  avoid  Smoothwater 
Reofs. 

Stone-axe  Koads,  on  the  north  coast  of  Koro.  are  proteeted  from 
the  south  and  -southeast  by  the  island,  from  the  eapt  by  the  Vatu 
Leilc  Reefs,  and  from  the  northwest  and  west  by  Smooth  water 
Reefs.  Frrim  the  north  the  only  projection  is  a  line  of  hiinken 
rocks,  whieh  would  not  etfectually  check  the  sea  raised  by  a  gale 
from  that  direction. 

The  entrance,  whicli  is  UOO  yards  wide,  may  be  found  l»y  brin|niig 
Nola  Point  to  bear  2i  J  \  The  sunken  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  the 
entrance  are  difficult  to  see  unless  the  light  is  good.  Anchorage  is 
good  off  Nambuna  Village  in  from  9  to  15  fathoms,  sand,  but  there 
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is  more  shelter  and  better  landing  off  Nandawa  and  Matana,  1  mile 
to  the  westward. 

Smoothwater  Beefs  are  awnsh  at  low  water',  but  have  two  good 
boat  passages  throu^  them;  there  is  also  a  boat  passage  doss  to 

Nola  l*oint. 

Supplies  of  beef,  poultry,  yams,  tnro,  kumalas,  and  oranges  can  be 
obtained  on  the  north  coast  of  Koro*  Water  can  be  shipped  at  Nam- 
buna. 

Tulne  Cove,  on  tlu'  "wost  const.  1  mile  southeastward  of  Xola 
Point,  is  a  small  harl)or  well  protected  from  all  directions  but  north- 
west by  nortli,  and  has  a  somewhat  limited  accommodation  in  good 
anchorage  of  14  fathoms,  sand  and  coral. 

On  the  reef,  which  forms  the  soutii  projection  of  the  cove,  there  is 
a  sand  cay  1  foot  nbove  high  water,  and  also  (at  the  extreme  bom) 
a  rock  3  feet  high;  the  west  projection  t>f  the  cove  is  a  line  of  coral 
heads,  stretching  800  yards  330   from  the  sand  cay. 

Alldin  Point. — South  of  AUdin  Point,  the  south  extreme  of  ^the 
island,  there  is  a  conspicuous  horn  of  coral  reef,  which  extends  | 
mile  from  the  shore.  The  sbore  reef  esEtends  about  .the  same  distance 
off,  as  far  northeastward  as  Kangaindamu,  and  ber?ond  it  to  a  less 
distance. 

Light. — From  a  white  tower,  76  feet  high,  erected  on  this  point  is 
exhibited,  from  an  elevation  of  194  feet,  and  visible  17  miles^  a  group 
flashing  white  light 
.  For  details  see  Light  List. 

Nangaindamu  Harbor  is  on  the  east  coast  of  Koro,  5  miles  south 
of  Xathomaki  Point,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  village  situated  at 
its  head.  It  has  two  entrances,  named  North  and  Soilth  Passages, 
suitable  for  steamers  or  small  sailing  vess«  Is. 

There  are  several  coral  heads  in  the  harbor  not  easily  seen  on  ac* 
count  of  the  muddy  water  discharged  from  the  streams. 

Xorth  Passage  is  long  and  winding,  60  yards  broad,  and  8  fathoms 
deep  in  the  narrowest  part:  its  jreneral  direction  is  north  and  south. 

South  Passa<re  is  l'OO  yards  wide  and  has  from  21  to  27  fathoms 
in  midchannel:  (ian<:eroiis  spits  extend  off  either  horn  of  the  en- 
trance, and  from  inside  of  the  south  horn  a  line  of  sunken  rocks  ex- 
tend in  a  northwesterly  direction  for  (>00  yard*;.  Therefore,  a  325° 
course  must  ha  steered  on  tirst  entering  the  harbor. 

Anchorage  in  Nangaindamu  harbor  ran  he  found  in  from  4  to  8 
fathoms.  (iOO  to  1,000  yaids  southeastward  of  Nangaindamu  village, 
or  in  12  to  20  fathoms  under  the  lee  of  the  large  detached  reef  which 
forms  the  easterly  protection  of  tlu-  harUor. 

A  coral  spit  extends  off  Nathomaki  Point,  the  northeast  extreme 
of  the  island,  for  1  mile  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 
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Wakaya  Island  and  Lagoon.— Wakaya  Island,  situated  9  miles 
89^  from  Leviika,  is  4.3  miles  long  northwest  and  southeast,  very 
narrow  at  the  southern  \n\rt.  and  the  highest  peak  is  595  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  \>y  a  coral  reef  which  fringes  the  west 
coast,  and  on  the  east  side  forms  an  extensive  barrier,  the  south  horn 
of  which  is  3.3  miles  134 from  the  south  point  of  the  island.  In  the 
lagoon  there  is  anchorage  in  moderate  depths  over  a  sand  and  coral 
bottom. 

Small  craft  pass  through  the  lago 'ii.  but  the  passages  on  the  east 
side  of  the  harritT  are  not  a«lapt<>d  for  anything  larger. 

Light.-  A  fixed  white  light  has  been  ostnhlished  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  ^^'al^aya  Keef.  It  is  .'^hown  from  a  white  hexao'onal 
tower,  70  feet  high,  erected  on  black  piles,  the  light  being  75  feet 
above  high  water  and  visible  14  miles. 

For  details  see  Light  List. 

Entrances.— North  of  W'akavii  there  are  two  biiip  passages,  the 
Daveta  ni  kai  drai  imba  being  the  best  for  large  vessels.  This  pas- 
sage, with  from  10  to  20  fathoms  of  water,  is  about  1  mile  north 
of  the  island  and  is  500  yards  wide;  it  can  be  found  by  bringing  the 
east  point  of  Wakaya  to  bear  145^. 

Anchorage  can  be  had  in  from  9  to  14  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  in 
Nuku  Tumbu,  at  the  north  end  of  the  island. 

Sa^eta  ni  kai  drai  imba^Beacon.— The  southwest  extreme  of 
the  reef  on  the  north  side  of  this  passage  is  marked  by  a  beacon. 

Kakongai  Island  and  Lagoon. — ^Makongai  Island,  of  volcanic 
origin,  situated  7^  miles  347"*  from  Wakaya,  is  2  miles  long  by  1^ 
miles  wide,  and  has  two  peaks  in  the  center  about  the  same  height, 
or  876  feet.  Makon  Dranga,  i  mile  northwestward  of  Makongai,  is 
1  mile  long  by  |  mile  broad. 

The  lagoon  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  where  the  barrier  is 
much  broken  up,  allowing  the  passage  of  vessels  in  several  places. 

Anchorage.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  Dalithe  Bay.  northwest  side 
of  the  island,  in  from  10  to  14  fathoms,  sand  and  coral. 

Vatu  Vula  is  a  coral  patch  off  the  west  Mde  of  Makongai  Harlior 
Reef,  situated  400  yards  w  estwai  d  of  the  horn  of  that  reef.  It  is  400 
yards  in  diameter  and  is  always  breaking. 

Those  navigating  through  Makongai  Passage  generally  pass  within 
^  mile  of  this  danger,  and  thus  insure  giving  a  wide  berth  to  the 
southeast  horn  of  Passage  Island  Reef.  Vatu  Vula  bears  268^,  dis- 
tant      miles  from  "Vfrikongai  Summit. 

Makongai  Passage,  a  much  frequented  passage  between  Vatu 
Vula  and  Pa«^sage  Island  "Reef,  is  2  miles  wide,  but  quickly  passed, 
as  the  limits  of  the  channel  are  of  small  extent. 
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Tidal  8treaai8.~The  flood  stream  sets  tliroiigfa  Makongai  Passage 
to  the  southward  and  the  ebb  to  the  northward.  The  turn  of  the 
tidal  stream  is  not  regular. 

Caution. — ^Whcn  navigating  between  Levuka  and  Makongai  Pas- 
sage, give  a  wide  berth  to  the  northeast  horn  of  the  Ovulau  Barrier 
Reef,  which  bi-eaks  very  lightly,  owing  to  its  protected  situation,  and 
18  consequently  difficult  to  see  at  night.  The  horn  bears  220°  from 
Vatu  Vula,  distant  7^  miles. 

VANUA  LEVU— SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  COASTS. 

Aspect.  The  south  eoa.st  of  Vaiui?!  Levu,  wliich  is  included  be- 
tw^^en  NavuUana  Promontory  and  ^oicvu  T\>int,  lias  a  jjeneral  west 
by  south  direction,  and  a  length  of  7*2  miles.  Two  large  bays  indent 
the  coast,  one  of  whi(!h,  Savu  Savu  Bay,  is  a  capacious  harbor,  and 
contains  the  principal  poll  in  \^niua  Levu. 

Tlie  aspect  of  the  land  from  seaward  is  mountainous  and  densely 
\v()(»(|eil.  Several  remarkable  peaks  vary  the  i>an<)raina,  their  alti- 
tudes ranging  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet,  the  must  striking  being 
Na  Raru,  which  is  2,420  feet  high,  and  very  sharp  when  seen  from 
the  southward. 

The  lofty  island  Taviuni,  situated  opposite  the  extreme  southeast 
cape  of  Vanua  Levu,  is  seen  from  along  the  coast  only  in  clear 
weather.  In  strong  trade  winds  clouds  cover  its  summit,  and  it  can 
not  then  be  seen  farther  west  than  Kulundrusi. 

Naviikana  Promontory,  the  southeastern  cape  of  Vanua  Levu. 
forms  the  western  side  of  the  narrows  of  Somo  Somo  Straits. 

Vlaxd  Bay  is  a  deep  indentation  on  the  west  side  of  Navukana 
Promontory.  There  is  good  anchorage  at  the  northeast  comer  of 
this  bay  off  Vatolutolu  plantation  in  13  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  well 
protected  from  all  quarters. 

Viani  Pass. — ^Viani  Bay  is  essily  approached  through  Viani  Pass, 
a  break  in  the  outer  reefs  1  mile  wide,  but  having  a  coral  bank  in  the 
center,  the  least  water  over  which  is  2  fathoms  at  low  tide. 

Inside  the  barrier  reef  there  is  no  navigation  westward  of  Mbenau 
Islet  except  for  boats  and  small  coasting  craft. 

Wai  Ndeleka  is  a  bay  about  670  yards  in  extent  ^  mile  cast  of 
Mbenau  Islet.  The  point  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  Wai 
N<leleka  separate-  it  from  Viani  Bay- 
Barrier  Reef.— Mbenau  Islet  is  about  100  yards  in  diameter  and 
formed  of  shinirle  nnd  saTid.  It  is  covered  with  palms  and  other 
trees,  makinir  its  entire  heiirht  "»0  feet. 

About  200  ynnls  northesistward  uf  Mbenau  Islet  is  a  conspicuous 
black,  roeky  point,  eastward  of  which  is  Mbenau  Village. 
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Boats  can  pass  inside  the  reef  from  NJrckiiamba  to  the  eastward 
of  Mbenau  hy  a  naiKuv  passage  close  to  the  south  shore  of  Mbenau; 
the  tidal  stream  runs  swiftly  through  this  passage. 

The  coast  from  Mbenau  Islet  to  Xaweine  Point  foi'uis  a  bay  willi 
several  islets  and  rocks  in  it,  and  two  harbors  suitable  for  large  ves- 
sels, named  Fawn  Harbor  and  Waikava  Harbor;  also  five  passages 
which  can  be  used  by  very  small  craft,  namely,  Naweine,  Levuka  Ui 
lai)  Vunelangi,  Kassayu,  and  Ndreknamba. 

The  coral  reef,  chiefly  of  a  fringing  character,  extends  from  ^  mile 
to  2  miles  from  the  shore. 

Ndreknamba  Passage  is  100  yards  wide  and  leads  into  a  lagoon. 

In  a  bight  of  the  coast  northeastward  of  the  passage  there  is  a  vil- 
lage from  which  the  passage  takes  its  name. 

Waikava  Harbor  is  f  mile  long  east  and  west  and  from  400  to 
1^00  yards  broad.  On  the  \vest  side  of  the  harbor  there  is  a  small 
coral  island  named  Thakaundrove,  covered  with  bush  and  trees, 
making  its  entire  height  30  feet.  A  coral  reef  extends  400  yards 
eastward  of  Thakaundrove  and  at  Waikava  Vilage,  the  low-water 
line  of  coral,  mud,  and  sand,  extends  dOO  yards  outside  the  high* 
water  line. 

Anchorage  can  be  had  in  Waikava  Harbor  in  from  6  to  14  fath- 
oms, muddy  bottom,  the  best  being  in  from  6  to  9  fathoms  witli  the 
center  of  Thakaundrove  Islet  hearing  235°,  distant  COO  to  800  yards. 

Water  can  be  obtained  with  facility  from  a  stream  100  yards  east 
of  the  villaj»:e. 

Waikava  Passage,  tlic  channel  into  Waikava  Harbor,  trends 
north  and  south,  is  1,600  yards  long,  350  yards  broad  nt  the  nioulh, 
and  2r»0  yards  in  the  narrouc^t  part,  which  is  near  the  liariior.  The 
deptli  Ijetween  tlie  outer  horns  is  36  fathoms,  and  between  the  inner 
horns  27  fathoms. 

Fawn  Harbor  is  1  mile  long  east  and  west  and  from  200  yards  to 
f  mile  broad  north  and  south.  Good  anchorage  can  be  obtained  in 
from  6  to  12  fathoms,,  muddy  bottom,  well  protected  from  all  direc- 
tions. This  is  an  admirable  harbor  for  steamers,  but  sailing  vessels 
are  wind  bound  in  strong  southeast  winds  on  account  of  the  direction 
of  the  first  reach  of  Naikasa  Passage,  and  the  difficulty  of  clearing 
the  lee  reef,  which  trends  217^  for  1  mile  outside  the  entrance. 

Kaikaaa  Passage  is  the  entrance  to  Fawn  Harbor.  It  is  200 
yards  wide,  between  the  outer  horns  of  the  entrance  reef,  and  180 
yards  at  its  narrowest  part,  which  is  between  the  inner  horns.  The 
depth  between  the  outer  horns  is  28  fathoms,  and  between  the  inner 
horns  20  fathoms. 

The  passage  is  1,800  yards  long  and  has  a  bend  in  the  center, 
making  it  difficult  at  times  for  sailing  ves.sels  to  take  their  departure, 
as  the  inner  reach  lies  south  by  east  and  north  by  west. 
21040—10  22 
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Kassavu  Passage,  3^  mileb  wuiatward  at  Naikasa  Passage,  is  fiO 
yards  wide,  and  has  13  fathoms  between  the  outer  horns. 

Vunelang^i  Passage,  |  mile  235*^  of  Kassavu  Passage,  is  100  yards 
wide,  and  has  17  fathoms  between  the  outer  horns. 

Levuka  lal  lai  Passage,  situated  2.3  miles  northeastward  of 
Naweine  passage,  is  80  yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  well  marked 
by  a  flat  rock  6  feet  high  which  stands  on  the  western  horn  of  the 
entrance  reef. 

Naweine  Passage,  |  mile  eastward  of  Naweine  Point,  is  80  yards 
wide,  and  has  a  coral  head  in  the  center,  upon  which  the  sea  usually 
breaks.  The  passage  is  in  a  bight  of  the  reef,  and  is  well  marked 
by  a  mushroom  rock  which  is  10  feet  high,  and  situated  close-to  the 

westorn  liorn  of  the  entrance  reef. 

Naweine  Point  is  a  low  rocky  point  covered  with  trees.  A  rock 
5  feet  high  stands  150  yards  from  the  point,  and  the  fringing  reef 
extends  500  yards  from  the  shoi'e.  Naweine  Village  is  situated  in  a 
bay  just  eastward  of  the  point. 

The  con^t  from  Xawuine  Point  to  ^fiirai  Point  takes  a  general 
westerly  direction  for  7  miles.  It  is  irrojrnlnr.  and  fringed  by  coral 
reefs  ^vhich  extend  100  3'ards  to  1  miK'  from  tlie  shore.  This  reef 
has  four  breaks  in  it:  safe  for  the  entrance  or  exit  of  very  small 
coasting  crnft.  namely,  Kulundrusi,  Naugingi,  Werekonunu,  and 
Kgalo  Ngalo  l*assages. 

Ndromonanuku  bont  ])ns.s!i<;e,  1^  miles  77  from  Ngalo  Ngalo 
Pnssnpre.  is  00  yards  broad,  with  rocks  inside  the  mouth. 

Ngnlo  Ngalo  Passage,  -I  mdes  westward  of  Xawaine  Point,  is  the 
fairway  for  boats  and  canoes  to  the  Salt  Lake.  It  is  80  yards  wide 
and  well  marked,  being  situated  between  two  islets;  the  depth  be- 
tween the  outer  horns  is  7  fathoms.  Small  craft  anchor  just  inside 
the  islets,  tlie  channel  to  the  Salt  Lake  being  of  coral  heads,  and  navi- 
gable only  for  boats. 

Na  Vava  Plantation  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Ngalo  Ngalo 
Passage,  }  mile  from  the  entrance ;  off  it  there  is  a  pier  and  ferry. 

The  Salt  Lake,  situated  1^  miles  within  the  entrance  of  Ngalo 
Ngalo  Passage,  is  f  mile  long  by  670  yards  broad,  and  2  fathoms 
deep.  Boats  and  canoes  are  hauled  across  the  isthmus,  at  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  lake,  where  the  distance  from  Nateva  Bay  is 
from  300  to  400  yards,  and  the  ridge  of  hills  only  120  feet  high. 

Werekenunu  Passage,  the  next  entrance  to  the  westward,  is  90 
yards  across  at  the  motith.  There  is  a  rock  in  the  center  of  the  pas- 
snire.  and  one  on  the  west  horn  of  the  entrance  reef. 

Siiallow  water  extends  for  nearly  "200  yards  from  the  east  horn. 
Tide  rippliiiirs  are  stronjr  in  the  i)as-aire. 
Vuriange  Passage  is  60  yards  across,  and  suitable  for  boats  only. 
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Nangingni  Passag'e,  lOG  yards  wirlo.  is  sopnnited  fmm  Kuluii<li  iisi 
Pussii^e  by  a  conspicuous  black  rocky  point,  tlic  tlistance  between 
the  two  passages  being  COO  yaitls.  On  the  east  side  of  Xangingi 
Passage  is  a  rocky  islet. 

Xulundrusi  Passage  is  140  yards  l»road  at  the  mouth,  but  has 
many  rocks  inside  vhich  are  not  clearly  seen  on  account  of  the 
muddy  discharge  from  the  stream  at  the  head  of  the  ereek.  A  coral 
head,  with  2  or  3  feet  on  it  at  low  water,  is  situated  100  yards  south- 
ward  of  the  west  horn  of  the  entrance  reef,  a  hoat  passage  only. 

Muml  Point  is  surmounted  by  a  sharp  wooded  hill  named  Mount 
Murray,  which  has  a  well-defined  summit  680  feet  high. 
^  Sana  boat  passage.  lOynrd-,  wide,  named  after  the  plantation  oppo- 
site to  it,  is  1  mile  325°  of  Mumi  Point.  It  is  not  safe  to  attempt  this 
passage  in  rough  weather. 

Narangai  Islet,  600  yards  westward  of  Mumi  Point,  is  a  rocky 
islet  with  scrub  on  it.  making  its  entire  heiL'ht  30  feet. 

Landmark. — The  most  prominent  landmark  along  this  coast  is 
Suva  Suva,  a  cone-shaped  peak,  1,110  feet  high,  overlooking  Naindi 
Bay. 

Naindi  Bay  is  240  yards  wide  at  the  cnti-iuirc  mid  |  mile  in  cxlont, 
bavin::  an(  liorage  in  from  3  to  5  fathoms,  raud.  It  is  open  to  the 
southward. 

Wainimba  bont  passage,  ^  mile  east  of  Naindi  Bay.  is  40  yards 
wide,  and  has  a  coral  head  in  the  center,  wliich  has  3  feet  on  it  at  low 
water. 

Naithekoio  Passage,  in  the  bay  3  miles  ca.stward  of  Sa\  u  Savu 
Point,  is  80  yards  across,  and  has  13  fathoms  between  the  horns  of 
the  reef;  it  is  open  to  the  southward. 

A  mushroom-shaped  rock  15  feet  high,  with  a  single  palm  on  it, 
marks  the  west  side  of  the  passage. 

Savu  Savu  Bay  has  an  excellent  landfall,  the  high  promontory 
which  ends  in  Savu  Savu  Point  standing  out  in  relief  and  showing 
distinctly  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

The  bay  is  comprised  between  Savu  Savu  Point  and  Kumbalau 
Point,  and  is  18  miles  wide  by  from  8  to  8  miles  in  depth ;  the  western 
half  being  protected  by  barrier  ooral  reef,  through  which  there  are 
three  passages. 

The  best  anchorages  are  in  the  eastern  corner  of  the  bay;  but  there 
is  good  bottom  and  adequate  protection  in  any  part  of  it. 

Point  Reef  extends  1^  miles  southwestward  of  Savu  Savu  Point. 
It  is  clearly  defined,  being  awash  at  low  water,  and  can  be  passed 
with  safety  on  a  moonlight  night,  provided  that  there  is  a  vigilant 
masthead  lookout. 

Via  Via  Island,  on  Point  Reef,  is  formed  of  sand  and  rornl  and 
lies  4  mile  southward  of  Sa^  n  Savu  Point ;  there  is  a  clump  of  coco- 
nut trees  on  it,  making  its  entire  height  60  feet. 
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Point  Passage  is  tlie  best  and  most  frequented  clianii«>l  into  Sav  u 
8a\ni  Bny.  Entrance  and  exit  is  easy  in  any  wind,  as  the  channel  is 
1^  miles  wide  between  Point  Reef  and  Sybil  Rocks,  and  the  depth  is 
from  50  to  70  fathoms  in  the  fairway. 

Sybil  Rocks,  situated  on  the  westward  side  of  I*oint  Passage,  hlv 
a  group  of  small  coral  heads  with  from  G  to  10  feet  water,  the  shal- 
lowest spots  of  a  bank,  on  which  the  normal  depth  is  2  fathoms.  The 
sea  does  not  break  on  them,  and  they  do  not  show  clearly  after  rain 
on  account  of  the  muddy  discoloration  of  the  water. 

Kyava  PaBsage,  9  miles  westward  of  Point  Passage,  is  1^00 
yards  wide  and  has  depths  of  45  fathoms  in  its  center.  Vessels  of 
any  size  can  use  this  passage  with  a  fair  tide.  A  ledge  of  rocks  ex- 
tends nearly  200  yards  off  the  north  outer  horn  of  the  reef. 

Kumbalau  PasiBage  is  situated  If  miles  northeastward  of  Kum- 
balau  Point  It  lies  northeastward  and  southwestward,  is  1,000 
yards  long,  and  has  a  depth  of  34  fathoms  in  the  fairway. 

Anchorages  in  Savu  Savu  Bay  are  numerous.  Those  best  pro- 
tected are  Valanga  Bay,  Savareka  Reka  Bay,  and  Ka  Kama  Creek,  on 
the  eastern  side.  The  first  two  named  are  partially  open  to  the  west- 
ward, from  which  direction,  however,  no  sea  is  ever  experienced; 
bnt  the  latter  is  a  reef-locked  creek,  admirably  suited  for  docks  or 
building  yards.    See  plan  of  the  creek. 

Valanga  Bay,  the  northern  of  the  three  anchoracres  ju.st  men- 
tioned, is  1.200  yards  broad,  having  depths  of  from  10  to  19  fathoms, 
stiff  mud. 

A  coral  patch  barely  coxcred  at  low  water  and  steep-to  around  is 
situated  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  bay. 

Water  of  pood  quality  can  he  ohtained  from  a  stream  discharging 
itself  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  bay. 

It  is  high  Wider,  full  and  chanjofe.  in  Valanga  Bay  at  6h.  Om. ; 
springs  rise  4^  feet,  neaps  range 

Savareka  Reka  Bay,  about  I  mile  south  of  Valanga  Bay,  is  from 
500  to  l,4(i()  yards  wide  and  lias  ancliorage  in  from  6  to  18  fathoms, 
mud. 

At  the  south  part  of  this  l)ay  the  fringing  reef  extends  I  mile  from 
the  shore  and  encircles  Nawi  Island,  which  island  is  the  northern  pro- 
tection to  Na  Kama  Creek. 

Ka  Kama  Cxeek  is  1^00  yards  long  east  and  west,  with  an  anchor- 
age breadth  of  150  yards  and  a  depth  of  from  15  to  6  fathoms  in  the 
middle. 

Nawi  Island,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  creek,  is  900  yards  long 
east  and  west  by  450  yards  north  and  south,  and  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  mangrove  swamp.  The  highest  point,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  island,  is  130  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Oli  the  south  shoro  of  the  creek  and  200  j'ards  from  t\w  \>v:ic\\  there 
ore  some  l)oiliiif;  sjn  ings  ( A\'aik:nii!i) ,  generully  in  active  operation, 
i«nd  which  form  a  cont^iderahle  stream,  flowing  into  tlie  creek  at 
Moniseva. 

Between  Moniseva  and  Ndaku,  1  mile  to  the  westward,  hot  springs 
occur  along  the  beach  at  several  places. 

ShoaL — A.  shoal  of  1|  fathoms  is  reported  to  be  edtuated  in  Uus 
creek  at  about  150  yards  south  westward  of  the  south  extreme  of  Nawi 
Island. 

Supplies. — Fre^  meat  can  be  obtai&ed  at  Moniseva.  Yams, 
bananas,  breadfruit,  and  pineapples  can  be  procured  from  many  of 
the  plantations  around  Savu  Savu  Bay.  Water  can  be  obtained  at 
Ndaku. 

Boat  navlgatioii  between  Savu  Savu  Bay  and  Somo  Somo  Strait 
to  the  eastward  can  be  effected  inside  the  reef  except  between  Naithe- 
koro  and  Wairuku;  between  Sava  and  Nangingi;  between  Ngalo 
Ngalo  and  Xdroinoiinnukii.  High  water  is  required  for  a  coral  bar 
westward  of  Ngalo  Ngalo  and  three  coral  bars  l)etween  Naweine 
Point  and  Leviikn  lai  lai  Passage.  Three-quarters  flood  is  required 
for  other  pai*ts  between  Savu  Savu  Bay  and  Levuka  lai  lai.  Be- 
tween Levuka  lai  lai  and  Viani  Bay  half  tide  is  necessary. 

The  coast  from  Knmhfilnii  Point  to  Son!  Soni  Island  takes  a  fren- 
eral  direction  southwest  for  4  miles.  Off  the  coast  is  n  barrier  reef 
which  ends  in  a  prominent  horn,  bearing  106°,  distant  2J  miles 
from  the  summit  of  Soni  Soni. 

Anchorap:e  can  be  found  inside  the  barrier,  but  the  water  is  deep 
and  the  bottom  uneven. 

Soni  Soni  Island  is  of  volcanic  formation,  covered  with  grass,  and 
has  a  well-delineil  .siimmit  460  feet  hifrh.  It  is  separated  from  the 
main  island  hy  a  very  narrow  clinunel  in  the  manj^iove.  On  the 
northeast  side  of  Soni  Soni  there  is  a  good  boat  harbor  in  which 
there  is  a  small  islet  named  Na  Yatu,  the  site  of  the  principal  village 
of  this  part. 

Soni  Soni  Passage,  through  the  barrier  reef,  ^  mile  southward  of 
Soni  Soni  Island,  is  11  miles  long  and  820  yards  wide  in  the  nar- 
rowest part.  The  course  through  when  entering  is  297^. 

Foul  ground,  the  depth  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained,  is 
reported  to  be  situated  in  the  western  approach  to  this  strait  at  about 
1.6  miles  134*^  of  the  extremity  of  Vatu  Vuna  Point. 

Barrier  rsef . — Namena  Boot  is  a  narrow  coral  barrier  stretching 
off  the  southern  coast  of  Vanua  Levu  in  a  southeast  direction  for  15 
miles.  In  the  lagoon  inclosed  by  this  reef  and  3.3  miles  from  the 
extieme  outer  horn  is  Namena  (Direction)  Island.  320  feet  high, 
which  is  1  mile  long  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction  by  ^ 
mile  broad. 
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Niiineiui  KcH't"  incloses  a  lagoon,  which  is  13  miles  long  by  2  to  3 
miles  broad,  tlie  croneral  depth  being  from  IG  to  20  fathoni-.  ( )n 
both  sides  it  is  broken  up  into  detached  patches,  between  which 
vcbSi'l.s  can  pass. 

Small  sailing  vessels  on  passage  bet  ween  Savii  Savu  Hay  and 
Makoiigai  cross  Namena  Reef  by  the  8ave-a-tack  Passages,  whirh 
are  safe  in  daylight  for  11  feet  draft. 

North  Save-a-tack  Passage  is  found  by  bringing  the  summit  of 
Namena  Island  184°. 

South  Save-a-taek  Passages  are  numerous.  The  barrier  reef  is 
sunken  for  1|  miles  westward  of  Namena  Island,  and  small  vessels 
can  cross  it  at  this  part,  looking  out  for  coral  heads;  or  by  one  of 
the  deep  passages  farther  southeastward. 

The  southeast  horn  of  the  barrier  reef  is  situated  13  miles  224*^ 
of  Namena  Barrier  Reef,  and  6|  miles  122°  of  Vatu  i  thake  or  Pas^ 
sage  Island ;  the  sea  breaks  with  great  \  iolencc  on  this  portion  of  the 
barrier,  and  there  are  heavy  tide  rips  off  the  extreme  point,  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  Makongai  Channel.  From  this 
southeast  point  the  trend  is  noi  t!i  stward  and  northward  for  2d 
miles;  it  then  curves  away  eastward,  joining  Namena  Barrier  Reef. 

The  reef  throughout  is  broken  up  into  patches,  between  some  of 
which  are  ship  pas.sages;  the  majority,  however,  are  suitable  only  for 
small  craft:  the  tide  sets  tliicu^^h  these  passages  strongly  at  times, 
and  there  are  generally  tide  rips  in  them, 

Xandi  and  Yuyn  pa>sag(\s  are  th<»se  reconinicnded  for  iarire  vessels, 
and  are  mentioned  with  the  harbors  or  nneliora<res  within  tlu'in. 

Vatu  1  thuke  (Passafi;e  Island),  small,  rocky,  and  104  feet  high,  is 
connected  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  barrier  by  &  patch  of  sunken 
rocks. 

Tiic  barrier  reef  now  Inn-omes  broken  up  into  innumeiahle  small 
patches,  between  which  there  is  in  most  cases  deej)  water,  and  extends 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  for  '20  miles,  and  there  are  some  con- 
spicuous bowlders  on  some  of  these  patches  awash  at  high  water. 
The  barrier  form  now  disappears,  and  the  reefs  become  scattered  and 
disconnected,  the  soundings  outside  them  gradually  deepening  to  the 
lOO-fathoms  line,  which  curves  away  in  a  north  and  northwest  direc- 
tion, at  a  distance  of  8  or  9  miles  from  the  shore  and  passes  2  miles 
south  of  Yendua  Island. 

Caution. — The  northern  portion  of  the  space  inside  the  Vanua 
Levu  barrier  reef,  as  far  west  as  the  Yuya  Passages,  is  comparatively 
free  from  dangers,  the  southern  portion,  however,  is  studded  with 
reefs  and  sunken  rocks,  and  although  probable  that  the  positions  of 
the  greater  part  of  these  have  been  determined,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  others  exist  The  greatest  caution  therefore  is  required  when 
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navigating  among  them,  and  a  vigilant  masthead  lookout  necessary. 
The  depth  inside  the  barrier  reef  ranges  from  25  to  35  fathoms. 

VJiJSTUA  LEVU— SOUTHWEST  COAST. 

Coast.— Wai  Niinu  Biver  has  a  breadth  of  400  yards  at  the 
entrance,  which  i8»  however,  much  contracted  by  coral  and  mud  flats, 
and  only  adapted  for  boats;  about  |  mile  within  the  entrance  is  a 
small  islet,  which  boats  should  pass  eastward  of.  Water  of  good 
quality  is  obtained  from  a  small  stream  on  the  east  side  of  the 
entrance. 

Between  Wai  Nunu  Biver  and  Nasawana  Bay,  the  fringing  reef, 
which  in  some  places  extends  1^  miles  offshore,  is  broken  up  into 
many  creeks,  which  afford  anchorage  for  small  craft.  The  space 
outside  the  shore  reef  is  comparatively  free  from  dangers  and  the 
holding  ground  is  good.  Vessels  nnchorcd  hereabouts,  ho^ve^•el^  are 
likelv  to  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  sea  -with  stroug  soutlienst  winds,  the 
ban  i<  r  reef  9  miles  distant  being  Httle  or  no  protection. 

Shoals.-  -A  chain  of  coral  patclie^  extending  in  a  north  and  south 
direction  are  reported  to  be  situated  in  this  bay  at  about  1|  miles 
south-southwest  ward  of  llie  entrance  to  Wai  Nunu  River. 

Nandi  Passage  and  Bay. — Venara.  Nandi,  and  Solevu  Bays  are 
close  to  one  ancther,  and  being  exposed  to  tlie  south  and  east  are 
open  to  the  same  objection  as  quoteil  ;iL«ne.  Koman  Catholic  Mis- 
sion stations  are  established  in  Namli  and  Solevu  Bays. 

Nandi  Passage,  8  miles  southeastward  of  Nandi  Bay,  is  1  mile 
wide,  with  deep  water  between  several  patches  of  2^  to  5  fathoms. 
Leading  peak  in  line  with  the  foot  of  Nandi  Bluff,  bearing  309^, 
leads  to  the  entrance,  and  when  inside,  just  northward  of  Nole  Coral 
Patch)  the  tide  rips  are  strong  in  the  passage.  The  Leading  Peak  in 
line  with  the  Mission  House  307^  leads  to  Nandi  Bay  Anchorage,  in 
5  to  7  fathoms. 

Coast.— Vuya  Point  lies  2|  miles  westward  of  Solevu  Bay.  Off 
this  point  a  tongue  of  reef  extends  southwestward  for  nearly  1  mile, 
forming  a  breakwater  to  any  sea  from  the  eastward. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  reef  anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  8  or 
9  fathoms,  mud  and  sand* 

At  2^  miles  westward  of  Vuya  Point  is  Coconut  Point,  the  coast 
between  them  consisting  chieny  of  sandy  beaches  and  mangrove 
swamp.  The  fringing  reef  extends  COO  yards  off  it. 

Vuya  Passage,  about  5  miles  southeastward  of  the  anchorage,  has 
a  patch  of  foul  ground  in  the  center,  the  water  on  either  side  beinr^ 
deep.  Sesaleka  Peak  just  open  of  Coconut  Point  lead?  through 
the  southern  passage.  From  the  patch  in  the  center  these  two  marks 
are  in  line. 
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Coconut  Pointy  with  a  grove  ol  these  trees  on  it|  is  low  and  has  a 
village  situated  immediately  northward  of  it. 

There  is  good  holding  ground  in  from  9  to  lli  fathoms,  mud  bot- 
tom, off  the  village,  Coconut  Point  bearing  122*^.  When  approaching 
this  anchorage  from  the  southward  or  eastward  keep  a  good  lookout 
for  a  detached  coral  shoal  lying  500  yards  off  the  shore  reef  and 
246°  off  Coconut  Point. 

Water  can  be  obtained  at  Coconut  Point,  but  the  stream  must  be 
ascended  for  about  800  yards,  when  the  native  watering  place  will 
be  found.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  watering  place  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  and  boats  can  only  get  close  up  to  the  point  at  hig^ 
water.  The  usual  native  supplies,  such  as  yams,  bananas,  etc.,  and 
a  few  fowls  can  generally  be  obtained  here. 

Lamiit  Islet  is  small  and  busbv.  about  15  feet  above  bigli  water, 
and  situated  on  a  detached  coral  reef  ^  mile  off  the  coast  and  1| 
miles  north\\  est  of  Coconut  Point.  There  is  a  boat  passage  between 
the  islet  and  the  shore  reef. 

The  coast  from  Coconut  Point  extends  7^  miles  northwestward  to 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river;  the  fringing  reef  extends  GOO  yards  off 
it  and  follows  its  trend.  There  are  several  ofllying  coral  reefs,  which 
partly  uncover  at  low  water. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  a  long  low  strip  of  niangrovei^ 
extends  westward,  terminating  in  a  sandy  beach  wiUi  coconut  trees 
on  it  named  Leciipi  Point 

Lecupi  Point  appears  to  have  been  originally  an  island,  the  man- 
groves having  gradually  grown  out  to  it. 

The  fringing  reef  surrounding  it  is  from  400  to  1,000  yards  broad, 
and  1,000  yards  from  the  northwest  end  of  4he  point  there  is  a  small 
reef,  the  depth  between  it  and  the  shore  reef  being  9  fathoms. 

Thakau  leyu.~To  the  westward  of  Lecupi  Pdnt,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  channel  1,200  yards  broad,  is  Thakau  Levu,  a  large 
reef.  On  the  west  side  of  it  are  two  rocks  awash  at  high  water,  and 
on  the  southwest  and  southeast  comers  are  some  bowlders  visible  at 
half  tide. 

Mbua  Bay,  formerly  known  as  Sandalwood  Bay,  is  ^  miles  broad 
between  Lecupi  and  Nai  Thombo  Thombo  Points.  The  coast  is 
densely  fringed  with  mangroves  and  a  raver  and  several  streams 
run  into  it. 

The  nvernge  deiitli  of  the  bav  is  8  fathoms.  mtid(^y  hottnm.  It 
atfordb  excellent  am  iioi'age  in  all  winds  and  is  complctel,v  proLecleci 
from  any  sea  by  the  large  leefs  in  an(|  surrounding  it.  The  eastern 
part  is  that  i  econunended  for  ancliornge,  the  center  and  western 
portions  being  mueh  contracted  by  ^mie  extt'nsive  reefs. 

Mbua  River  has  throe  entrances,  situated  about  the  center  of  the 
bay.   They  arc  all  exUeiaely  dilliciilt  to  make  out  on  account  of  the 
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numerous  clumps  of  mangroves  surroimding  them,  and  as  all  have  bars 
across  the  entrance,  with  only  from  2  to  3  feet  water  on  them,  they 
are  impassable  ezoept  by  boats.  The  river  is  about  30  yards  broad 
at  the  junction  of  the  mouth,  with  a  depUi  of  10  feet,  which  depth  is 
maintained  for  2^  miles.  For  the  first  mile  and  a  half  the  river 
flows  through  dense  mangroves,  after  which  the  banks  attain  a 
hei^t  of  about  15  feet,  and  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  is  well  cul- 
tivated, coconuts,  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  and  yams  growing  in 
largo  quantities. 

Supplies.— Tliere  is  a  station  about  2  miles  from  the  entrance  of 
the  river  on  the  west  bank  and  close  to  the  principal  native  village; 
cattle  and  sheep  can  generally  be  procured  here  by  giving  a  day's 
notice,  and  the  usual  native  supplies  can  be  procured  at  the  village. 
Water  hereabouts  is  not  of  good  quality  and  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

Post  office. — A  Government  post  office  is  established  at  the  station 
and  tlirr*'  is  L'^^iK't  nlly  M<'»'kh-  coinmunication  with  T>cvuka. 

Nai  Thombo  Thombo  Point  is  low  and  rocky,  and  from  it 'the 
(•oust  turns  abruptly  northward  and  becomes  broken  up  into  numer- 
ous rocky  points  \\]th  smikIv  beaches  I^'tween  them. 

Sesaleka  Peak,  rising  over  Nai  Thombo  Thombo  Point,  is  1,370 
feet  hi^h  nnd  atiords  a  conspicuours  [eadijig  mark  for  Mbua  Bay 
from  the  eastward. 

Yendua  Island  (hit.  16^  49'  S.,  long.  1T8°  19'  E.)  is  situaivd  9 
niih\s  westward  of  Nai  Thombo  Th on i ho  Point;  it  is  }  miles  in  length 
in  an  cast  and  west  direction  and  varies  in  width  from  a  little  over 
J  to  2  miles;  its  height  is  641  feet  and  is  slightly  uoodeil  with  casua- 
rina  trees  and  screw  pines. 

The  north  side  of  Yendua  has  several  deep  inlets,  all  much  con- 
tracted by  the  fringing  reef;  vessels  can,  however,  anchor  off  any 
part  of  it  about  600  yards  from  the  fringing  reef  in  from  14  to  18 
fathoms,  avoiding  a  small  patch  of  coral  lying  600  yards  from  it, 
from  which  the  summit  of  the  island  bears  193^ 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island  there  is  fair  anchorage  in  17  fathoms, 
sand  and  coral,  off  the  entrance 'to  Strahan  Harbor,  about  400  yards 
from  the  reef,  with  the  summit  of  *the  island  bearing  100°.  This 
anchorage,  although  protected  from  the  prevailing  southeast  by  east 
winds,  is  sometimes  subjected  to  a  heavy  swell,  caused  by  the  tidal 
stream  against  the  wind  when  blowing  fresli. 

Strahan  Harbor  has  an  entrance  about  50  yards  across.  It  is  only 
available  for  very  small  vessels,  the  interior  being  much  contracted 
by  patches  of  coral.  After  passing  through  the  entrance  haul  uj) 
145'^,  in  order  to  avoid  a  rock  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  harbor,  and 
anchor  in  10  fathoms,  sand. 
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Yendlia  Tamba,  300  feet  high,  i  mile  in  length,  and  670  yards  in 
breadth,  is  connected  with  the  peninsula  forming  the  south  side  of 
Sti  iihan  Hnrhor  by  a  reef,  across  which  boats  cnn  pnss  nt  hsilf  tide. 

Po2*poise  Harbor  is  separatel  from  Strahan  llarljor  by  a  urck  100 
yards  arro«i«.  Jt  is  open  to  the  southeastward,  and  alth()ii<:h  appar- 
ently well  j)i ()ti'<  t*'(l  by  reefs,  in  strong  soutiieasterly  winds  at  high 
water  the  sea  rolls  in  <<\  vr  the  reefs,  causing  a  heavy  swell  and  render- 
ing the  anchorage  iji-tn  ure. 

In  addition  to  tliis,  LIkmc  are  tw(»  idcks  near  the  entrance,  which 
iriidcis  lieating  out  in  anytbing  bin  a  very  .-^niall  craft  ditlicult  and 
tlanirei  (*ws:  the  entrance.  \\  lii(  h  is  about  500  yards  across,  is  iiunie- 
<liately  westward  of  the  south  [M»int  uf  the  island. 

Boat  harbors. — One  is  situated  just  eastward  of  Porpoise  Harbor, 
the  other  is  on  the  east  coast;  the  village  is  situated  just  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  lottcr  and  a  few  native  supplies  can  be  obtained. 

"Bm  Bua  Islets  are  small  and  rockj  and  situated  on  the  shore  reef 
off  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The  pahns  on  them  are  abont  50  feet. 

Tides. — ^It  is  high  water,  full  and  change  at  Yendua  Island  at 
>  6h.  15m.  Springs  rise  5  feet,  neaps  S|  feet.  The  floods  set  to  the 
eastward,  the  ebb  to  the  westward. 

Winds. — ^The  usual  trade  winds  from  east-southeast  to  southeast 
prevail  from  March  to  December,  and  the  natives  state  that  during 
the  hurricane  season  the  strongest  squalls  are  from  the  northeast* 
Ward. 

Beef  and  sand  bank. — At  3^  miles  240*^  from  Yendua  summit  is 
the  eastern  oi\d  of  a  chain  of  reefs  which  were  ti'aced  for  11  miles, 
extending  in  broken  and  sunken  patches  (over  which  the  tidal  stream 
runs  strongly)  in  the  direction  of  Alewa  Kalou  Lsland.  This  east- 
ern iTcf  bas  a  sand  baT)k  on  it  which  uncovers  at  low  water  springs. 

Sail  Rock,  feet  high  and  nules  359°  from  Yendua  summit, 
lias  much  the  appearance  of  a  largo  vessel  under  sail ;  it  has  a  fring- 
ing reef. 

Dangers.  Between  Sail  Rock  an<l  Yendua  Island  there  is  a 
8-fatii()m  j>at^.b  and  a  small  reef,  the  latter  l>eanng  from  Yendua 
Simimit  distant  4  miles,   A  small  rock  awash  boars  from 

Yendua  Suiimni  314°.  distant  OJ  miles. 

Between  Sail  Rock  and  Alewa  Kalou  there  are  several  patches, 
to  avoid  which  a  good  masthead  lookout  is  necessary. 

VAinTA  LEVU— NOBTHWEST  AKD  NOBTH  OOASTa 

Coast.— Mabu  lai  lai,  the  west  extreme  of  Vanua  Levu,  is  a  con- 
fmed  harbor  suitable  for  \ery  sninll  craft;  there  is  a  rock  at  the 
entrance  with  a  small  stall  i>n  it  as  a  l>eacon;  this  rock  can  be  passed 
close- to;  the  depth  inside  the  harbor  is  about  0  fathoms;  good  water 
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can  be  procur«d  here,  and  it  is  a  suitable  place  for  beaching  a  small 
vessel  for  repairs. 

Buke  Buke  Bay  affords  good  anchorage  in  from  10  to  15  fathoms, 
muddy  bottom,  and  is  protected  by  estensive  reefs  ^restward ;  there 
are  several  shoals  in  it,  but  all  are  easily  seen  from  the  masthead. 
On  the  south  side  there  is  a  long  inlet  named  Kora  na  solo,  with  a 
depth  of  5  fathoms;  there  is  a  village  of  the  same  name  situated  at 
its  head.  There  appear  to  be  but  few  inhabitants  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  consequently  supplies  are  scarce.  The  shores  of  the  bay 
fire  principally  mangro%*e  swamp,  and  mud  and  coral  flats  extend 
off  them. 

Bock. — A  rock  of  3  feet,'  niariced  by  a  beacon,  is  situated  1^  miles 

southwestward  of  Palm  Point. 

This  roc!:     close  westward  of  the  track  rccoiiiinonded. 

Palm  Point,  north  ?ick'  of  the  bay.  is  low  and  rocky,  with  some 
pnlni  trees  eastward  of  it;  a  small  reef  lies  1^00  yards  westward  of 
this  point. 

Inner  route— Directions.  After  rounding  Nai  Thombo  Thombo 
Point  follow  the  track  shown  on  the  chait. 

Sleepy  Point,  tlie  northwest  extreme  of  \'anua  Levu,  is  sandy  and 
has  a  grove  of  coconut  trees  on  it;  there  is  a  lar^ie  village  here  named 
fSavu  sau;  a  few  pigs  and  fowls  can  be  procured  •  water  of  good  (jual- 
ity  can  be  obtained  from  a  stream  about  |  nule  southeastward  of 
Sleepy  Point,  and  the  anchorage  off  it  in  12  fathoms,  muddy  bottom, 
is  good. 

Na  Vaka  and  FIb  Peitka,  on  the  range  of  hills  within  Sleepy 
Point,  are  1,658  and  1,640  feet  high,  respectively;  they  are  rocky  and 
partly  wooded,  and  the  ddes  are  covered  with  grass. 

The  Na  Vaka  Coast  consists  of  mangroves  and  sandy  beaches;  the 
fringing  reef  off  it  extends  in  mmv  places  1,000  yards  offshore;  it 
has  several  stones  on  it  nearly  awash  at  high  water,  and  is,  therefore, 
dangerous  even  for  boats. 

Monkey-face  Pass,  taking  its  name  from  the  appearance  of  one 
of  the  rocky  peaks  of  the  Na  Vaka  Kange;  it  leads  in  from  seaward 
westward  of  Vatu  Dawani  Beef,  and  thence  northeastward  between 
that  reef  and  the  coast  reef;  it  is  1,000  yards  broad,  but  a  small  rock 
lies  400  yards  off  the  shore  reef,  from  which  Na  Vaka  Peak 
bears  IM^. 

The  space  between  the  Xa  Vaka  Coast  and  Vanganga  Island  has 
three  large  reefs,  which  are  all  steep-to;  the  track  is  southward  of 
them. 

Yanganga  Island,  north  side  of  the  track,  is  rocky  and  barren, 
the  summit  consisting  of  several  sharp  i)eaks;  its  greatest  height  is 
887  feet.  The  villages  are  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
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There  are  several  streams  of  good  water  on  the  south  side,  easy  of 
access  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  shore  reef.  Xavigation  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island  is  comparatiTely  easy,  but  the  space  to 

the  noithwMid  of  it  is  thickly  stro^^'n  with  coral  pntchos  and  «nmkon 
rnrl:.  and  vessels  should  on  no  account  attempt  to  pass  to  seaward  of 

Yangan'TM. 

Wailea  Bay,  separated  from  T?uke  Ruke  Bay  by  a  neck  of  land 
about  1  niile  across,  affords  good  anchorage  in  4  fathoms,  mud;  the 
village  of  the  principal  chief  of  tho  district  is  ?ntnated  at  its  head. 
Wnilea  Rock  is  a  conspicuous  rocky  hummock  about  700  feet  high, 
froutlnvard  of  tho  hn  v. 

Tamborua  and  Goat  Islets,  W  and  DO  fe<»t  high,  respectively,  are 
small  and  covered  with  grass  and  s(^rcw  pines;  they  are  situated  on 
the  shore  reef  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  Wailea  Bay.  A  sand 
spit  extends  off  the  south  side  of  Goat  Islet  Dillon  Rock  is  a  remark- 
able black  pillar  about  80  feet  high,  situated  southwestward  of 
Tamborua  Islet. 

Several  islets  and  sunken  patches  are  charted  between  Wailea  Bay 
and  Ngaloa  Island. 

Hgaloa  Bay. — Eastward  of  Wailea  Bay  the  coast  forms  a  deep 
bight  named  Ngaloa  Bay;  a  village  named  No  Kinasi  is  situated  on 
a  white  sandy  beach  in  tho  soatheast  corner.  At  the  northeast  end  \ 
of  the  bay  is  the  mouth  of  Lekutu  Kiver.  Shallow  water  extends  for 
nearly  1  mile  off  this  portion  of  the  coast,  and  there  are  several 
sunken  patches  outlying  it. 

Lekutu  Biver  has  extensive  mud  flats  off  the  entrance,  the  channel 
into  it  being  3  feet  deep  at  low  water.  The  river  was  traced  for  2 
miles.  A  large  village  is  situated  on  tho  eastern  bank. 

Didanasau  Station  is  on  this  river,  about  10  miles  from  the  entrance. 

tran<"e. 

Ngaloa,  Anatunga,  Vandrala,  and  Tavea  Islands  are  situated 
northwani  of  the  entrance  of  Lekiitn  Kiver.  Xgaloa  is  well  culti- 
vated and  thickly  p<)j)nlatpd:  the  principal  village  is  on  the  south- 
west end  of  (he  island,  on  a  white  sandy  lieach.  off  which  there  is 
good  anchora^^e,  and  there  being  no  reef  off  the  end  of  the  sand,  it 
would  be  a  convenient  place  for  hcaching  a  small  \essel. 

The  usual  native  supplies  in  small  quantities  can  be  obtained. 
Water  is  scarce  and  of  inferior  quality.  To  the  westward  of  Ngaloa 
is  situated  the  small  island  Anatunga,  which  is  uninhabited* 

Vandrala,  to  the  eastward,  is  98  feet  high  and  cultivated,  the  plan- 
tations belonging  to  Ngaloa  natives;  there  is  no  water  on  it. 

Tavea,  inshore,  is  inhabited,  but  no  water  can  be  obtained  there. 

Dangers.— Between  Tavea,  Ngaloa.  and  Vandrala  Islands  there 
are  two  dangerous  small  reefs;  at  high  water  they  are  particularly 
difficult  to  see  should  the  water  be  muddy,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
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and  ihe  hUii  low.  Tiieie  is  no  passage  I  (  twieu  Tuvea  Island  and  the 
mainland,  the  coast  of  which  from  the  mouth  of  Lekutu  River  is 
fiinged  with  mangroves  and  fronU'd  with  miid  flats. 

Watering  place. — At  1^  miles  77°  from  Taveu  Island  is  situated 
the  mouth  of  a  stream  running  over  a  rocky  ledjre,  forming  a  small 
cascade,  which  allords  excellent  water.  Small  vessels  can  anchor  off 
here  in  2  fathoms,  mud,  and  boats  can  approach  the  stream  at  any 
time  of  tide. 

From  the  watering  plaoe  to  Nuku  Bum  village  mud  fiats  e&toDd 
oiOT  the  coast  for  considerable  distances,  especially  off  the  entrance  to 
Ndreketi  BiTer. 

Ndreketi  Biver,— -The  entrance  to  this  river,  through  the  exten- 
sive mud  flats  off  its  mouth,  is  continually  changing  and  requires 
marking  before  attempting  to  take  a  small  vessel  up.  Small  craft 
of  20  to  80  tons  have  entered  the  river,  which  is  800  yards  wide  with 
a  depth  of  from  2  to  8  fathoms  in  the  deepest  part,  and  is  consider- 
ably narrowed  by  mud  banks.  Soundings  of  44  fathoms  were  ob- 
tained on  ascending  the  river  at  the  distance  of  4|  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

The  general  trend  of  the  river  is  a  southeast  direction. 

The  w  nter  is  frequently  discolored  off  the  entrance  as  far  out  as 

the  10  fnthoms  line. 

Oandrau  ajid  Nukutu  Islets,  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  fairway 
are  small  and  sandy,  with  cdconut  trees  on  them;  a  corn!  spit  ex- 
tends to  the  eastward  ofT  Xnkulu  Islet  for  w  distance  of  SOU  yards. 

Nuku  ira,  Na  Ndongu,  and  Vatuka  Islands  are  situated  on  the 
oiTlying  coral  reefs;  there  is  anchorage  almost  anywhere  near  flu m 
in  the  fairway,  the  bottom  being  mud  and  the  holding  ground  good. 

Situated  1 miles  westward  of  Xulm  ira  Island  is  a  small  islet  with 
a  conspicuous  single  palm  on  it. 

Ravi  Bavl  Point  is  backed  bv  numerous  hills  from  700  to  900  feet 
high,  topped  with  rugged  black  stones;  miles  southwest  of  it  is 
Vana  Point,  having  a  detached  reef  lying  400  yards  off  it 

Tuim  Islets  100  feet  high,  is  situated  <m  the  i^ore  reef  north  of 
Ravi  Ravi  Point. 

From  Ravi  Ravi  Point  the  coast  to  the  eastward  is  backed  by 
ranges  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  height,  sparsely  wooded,  and  the 
summits  in  some  cases  being  roc^. 

Bock. — A  rock  of  about  2  fathoms,  marked  by  a  buoy,  is  reportel 
to  be  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  channel  at  11  miles  westward 
of  Tuna  Islet. 

Kukumba  Island  is  SO  feet  high,  with  a  sandy  besch  on  the  South- 
well side  and  a  sandbank  off  the  southeast  end. 

Mathuata  Island  is  IJ  miles  long,  somewhat  saddle  shaped,  the 
hills  being  about  600  and  300  feet  high;  the  northeast  hill  is  wooded. 
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On  the  northeast  side  end  connected  with  Mathu&ta  by  a  sandspit,  is 
Mavuva  Islet 

Shoals. — chain  of  three  shoals,  lying  parallel  with  the  shore  reef, 
are  reported  to  be  situated  in  the  channel  southward  of  this  island. 

Kla  Island,  12  miles  northward  of  Mathuata,  is  780  feet  high  and 
situated  just  inside  the  north  point  of  the  barrier  reef;  it  forms  a 
most  conspicuous  landmark  for  making  the  coast  To  the  eastward 
of  it  are  three  small  islets  named  Moka,  Kora,  and  Solia.  There  is 
little*  water  on  Kia  Island,  but  the  usual  native  supplies  are  ob- 
tainable. 

Qreat  Sea  Beef. — The  barrier  reefs^  with  numerous  openings, 
extend  from  nl  i  iit  8  miles  northwestward  of  Alcwa  Kalou  (Round 
Island)  in  a  77  direction,  broken  more  or  less,  for  about  90  miles, 
toward  the  central  part  of  the  north  coast  of  Yanua  Levu.  around 
which  they  continue  but  closer  to  the  sliore.  These  barrier  reefs  form 
a  natural  breakwater  arrninst  the  sea  raised  by  northerly  winds  to 
the  wntf^rwny  between  \  iti  Lfvu  and  Vanna  Lcvu.  as  al?o.  in  some 
measun',  to  the  north  coasts  of  those  islands,  from  wliicU,  however, 
they  Hi  t'  dihtaiit  I'roiii  JU  to  45  miles. 

Passage— Direction. — There  is  a  good  passage  un  the  western 
side  of  the  barrier  nu  l'  with  Kia  Island  summit  hearing  52";  thence 
follow  thv  track  on  the  chart;  there  is  another  entrance,  Mali  Pass, 
farther  eastward. 

Coast.  Low  Point  is  u  low  uiuugrovc  point  ~\  iiiih'S  eastward  of 
Malhuuta  Inland,  a  reef  of  coral  extends  50U  yards  317  from  it,  and 
northward  of  it  are  two  small  detached  reefs,  awash  at  low  water. 

Nanduri  is  a  native  town  on  the  coast  4^  miles  eastward  of  Mathu- 
ata ;  there  is  good  anchorage  at  800  yards  north  from  the  beach  in 
5  fathoms,  mud,  and  good  landing  at  the  town  pier.  Supplies  of 
fowls,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  small  quantities  can  be  obtained. 

Na  Xandraniii  Island,  2^  miles  northwestward  of  Kanduri,  is  a 
small  mangrove  island  with  a  group  of  coconuts,  45  feet  high.  Nasuvi- 
yanga  is  a  similar  island  lying  1  mile  145**  of  it.  Motua  Island,  of 
the  same  character  lies,  1}  miles  359^  of  Nanduri. 

Thakavl  Island,  eastward  of  Kandranui,  is  1,800  yards  long  and 
500  yards  broad,  with  a  clump  of  coconuts  at  the  sou^west  extreme, 
C3  feet  high. 

Nangano  Island,  CS  feet  high,  lies  northward  of  Thakavi,  the  fair- 
way between  them  is  A  mile  wide.  Ta  Lai  Lau  Islands  are  low  man* 
groves  situated  westward  of  Nangano.  The  islands  in  this  locality 
are  known  as  the  Tiri  Islands. 

Thukini  Island  is  1^  miles  long  east  and  west  anl  I  mile  wide.  It 
consists  of  mangoves  on  a  coral  reef.  Nuku  Nuku  Island,  30  feet 
high,  lies  ^  mile  northward  of  it. 
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Ulusori  Peak  is  u  conspicuous  rocky  hill,  1,141  feet  in  hoiglit,  o\  tr 
Middle  roint;  at  1^  miles  soutiiw eastward  fiom  it  is  anotiier  con- 
spicuous, peak,  1,392  feet  high.  Wai  Levu  is  a  river  0^  miles  east- 
ward of  Middle  Point,  it  is  navigable  by  bmall  boats  for  '6^  miles. 
The  Lambasa  sugar  estates  are  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  this  river. 

Radio. — A  radio  atution,  oi)en  to  tlie  general  iiublic,  is  established 
at  Lauiljasa  sugar  estate:  the  eall  letters  are  \'.  i*.  K. 

Lambasa  and  Ngawa  Rivers  are  entered  through  channels  in 
the  mud  tiats  extending  off  the  coast,  and  staked;  there  is  3  feet 
water  on  the  bars.  The  two  streams  join  2^  miles  up,  by  deep,  uar* 
Vow,  winding  creeks,  just  above  which  are  the  sugar  states.  The 
Ngawa  is  navigable  lor  boats  3  miles  above  the  junction.  The  Lam- 
basa trends  a  considerable  distance  and  is  navigable  10  miles  by 
boats. 

There  is  frequent  communication  with  Suva  and  Levuka,  and  steam 
vessels  of  2,000  to  4,000  tons  periodically  bring  coal  and  load  sugar. 

Ko  supplies  can  be  obtained. 

MaU  Island  (lat.  10'  18'  S.,  long.  179''  18'  £.)  is  3  miles  long  by 
I  mile  wide  and  562  feet  high;  it  is  covered  with  casuni  ina  trees  and 
has  several  villages  on  the  north  coast.  \'oro  Voro  Island  is  2i>2  feet 
high  and  very  rocky,  joined  to  Mali  Island  by  a  coral  reef  awash  at 
low  water. 

The  anchorage  is  between  Mali  Island  and  the  mud  flats  extending 
off  the  mouths  of  Lambasa  and  Ngawa  Kivers,  in  0  fathoms,  at  1,^00 
yaids  ollshore  abreast  Ngawa  River,  soft-mud  bottom. 

Tide. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Mali  Anchorage,  at 
oh.  y2ni. ;  springs  rise  5|  feet,  neaps  3^  feet. 

Mali  Passage  is  a  wide  and  .stee])  passage  through  the  reel's  fiorth- 
west  of  Mali  Island,  3  miles  m  length  north  by  west  and  opposite; 
during  springs  the  tidal  stream  runs  with  much  force. 

Leading  mark. — A  rounded  grassy  hill  at  the  back  of  Lambasa, 
marked  !H)i  feet  on  the  chart,  in  line  with  the  westernmost  hill  on 
Voro  Voro  beaiiiig  llD %  leads  through  Mali  rab.-age. 

Shoals. — ^Waterwitch  Kock  is  situated  within  the  passage,  l,bO0 
yards  257®  of  Voro  Voro  Island ;  there  is  a  depth  of  5  feet  over  it, 
surrounded  by  a  3-fathom  bank  which  is  ditlicult  to  see. 

Maoris  Shoal,  at  1  mile  southwestward  of  Mali  Island,  is  small  in  ' 
extent  and  comprised  of  several  coral  heads,  with  a  depth  of  2 
fathoms  over  them.  It  is  marked  by  a  white  buoy. 

Wilson  Shoals  are  a  group  of  coral  heads  situated  2  miles  south- 
westward  of  Mali  Island,  with  depths  over  them  of  5  feet  to  3 
fathoms;  they  can  not  be  seen  even  on  the  finest  day  until  within  50 
yards  of  tliem.  A  white  buoy  marks  the  shoalest  spot. 
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Jubilee  Beef  lies  1  mile  westward  of  Wilson  Shoals,  south  ade  ol 
the  fairway,  with  a  depth  of  8  feet;  a  white  buoy  marks  the  south- 
west end. 

Corbett  Rock  is  situated  about  midway  between  the  barrier  reef 
and  the  northeast  end  of  Mali  Island;  it  is  small  and  has  a  depth  of 
5  feet  over  it;  the  channel  is  northward  of  it 

Marama  Reefs  are  between  the  east  end  of  Mali  Island  and  the 
coast;  they  dry  at  low  water  and  are  not  difficult  to  see;  this  channel 
is  not  reconmiondod. 

Capps  and  Hasting^  Reefs  lie  in  a  line  al)out  midwuy  between 
Sau  Sau  Islet  and  Mali  Island  and  359°  of  Roberts  Point,  ench  reef 
has  a  sand  cay  visible  at  all  times.  Penrl  Eocks  lie  U  miles  212'' 
from  Sau  Snn  Islet;  they  are  a  group  of  coral  heads,  with  from  1  to 
3  fathoms  over  tliem.  These  are  all  southward  of  the  recommended 
track. 

Mbuthai  Sau  River  extends  upward  of  8  miles  inland  in  a  167° 
direction,  navigable  for  small  vessels  of  less  than  G  feet  draft.  There 
is  a  depth  of  2  feet  on  the  bar:  when  inside,  a  depth  of  6  to  8  feet 
can  l>e  carried  6  miles  up.  The  country  aromid  is  cultivated  for 
sugar. 

Sau  Sau  Peak  is  a  conspicuous  grassy  hill,  1,319  feet  high,  situated 
2  miles  inland.  Sau  Sau  Islet,  situated  on  the  barrier  reef  about  l)alf 
way  between  Sau  Sau  and  Mali  Passages,  is  a  small  rocky  moimd 
covered  with  grass,  sparsely  wooded,  and  128  feet  high;  reefs  extend 
800  yards  from  its  southeast  point* 

Matiavai  is  an  island  situated  1^  miles  eastward  of  San  Sau  Islet 
and  close  to  the  coast;  it  is  very  rugged  and  rocky,  348  feet  high; 
Leading  Point  is  its  north  extreme. 

Wai  No  Koro  Blver  flows  into  Sawana  Bay  and  extends  12  miles 
inland;  it  is  navigable  for  boats  8|  miles,  the  depths  varying  from  3 
feet  to  12  feet 

Thalo  Nggenggi  is  a  conspicuous  rock,  40  feet  high,  500  yards 

northward  of  Nari  Roso.  Nvith  which  it  is  connected  by  a  sunken 
reef.  Nari  Roso  (GiaM  s  I^oint)  is  a  high,  rocky,  and  wooded  prom- 
ontory facing  Sau  Sau  Passage. 

Sau  Sau  Passage  is  2!  miles  long  by  1,300  yards  wide  at  the 
entrance,  with  a  depth  of  36  to  40  fathoni.s.  The  passage  on  the  west 
fflde  is  bordered  on  the  two  extreniiti*  s  by  the  barrier  reef,  and  on  the 
east  side  by  a  point  of  reef  and  by  Pasco  Bank.  When  using  this 
passivj''  l<rr]>  \n  mill-channel. 

Thorp  Slioals  comprise  a  numl»er  of  sunken  rpr-fs  with  from  'J  to  ?> 
fathoms  (>\('r  them:  thev  are  situiited  l-etweeii  S;[u  Sau  Passage  and 
the  land.  No  vessi'i  should  pass  between  them  e.\cept  with  a  favor- 
able light. 
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Pasco  Bank  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sau  Sau  Passage,  having 
depths  of  2^  to  4  fathoms  on  it.  Care  should  be  observed  as  the 
tides  set  across  the  bank. 

Tutu  Island  (Blunt  Island)  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  reef 
and  situated  2^  miles  285^  of  Ndrua  Ndrna  Island;  it  is  634  feet 
high,  rocky,  and  wooded;  there  is  a  village  on  both  the  east  and 
west  coast. 

Nuku  Vandxa  (Henderson  Island)  is  a  small  sandy  islet,  60  feet 
high,  situated  1  mile  northwest  of  Tutu  Island;  it  is  covered  with 
trees.  The  coral  reef  extends  700  yards  north  of  the  island. 

langa  Langa  Biver,  southward  of  Tutu  Island,  extends  6  miles 
inland,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  3^  miles,  with  a  depth  of  6  to  10 
feet.  The  depth  on  the  bar  is  2  feet  at  low  water.  Vui  ^fahnggeo, 
•2  miles  farther  eastward,  is  navigable  by  boats  about  2|  miles  in 
depths  of  0  to  9  feet,  through  dense  mangroves.  The  depth  on  the 
bar  is  1  foot. 

Yanutha  is  a  small  island.  l'2"i  feet  hi;j:h,  joined  to  the  coast  by  the 
shoi*©  reef;  it  is  a  Government  ie*erve,  but  uninhnbited.  Ngevo 
Island  (Ilanbury)  is  4GJi  feet  hijih.  vry  lorkv.  and  thickly  wooded. 
Then-  is  <rood  landini;  on  a  sandy  In  :h  li  u  the  south  extremity. 

Kavewa  Island  is  }  mile  loni;,  \voo»li  i.  and  233  feet  hiirh.  TIhm-o 
are  two  villages.  \'atii  i  Kavewa  is  a  otn.-ijicuous  nick.  «;()  feet  hi^h. 
with  a  single  paUu  on  its  summit,  situated  on  the  inner  barrier  reef 
I  mile  northwestward  of  Kavewa. 

Vatu  i  Wai  (Sail  Rock  i  lies  ^  mile  northwestward  of  Vatu  i 
Kavewa;  it  is  55  feet  high  and  conspicuous,  much  resembling  a 
boat's  sail  from  a  distance.  Katawangga,  40  feet  high,  lies  1,400 
yards  west  of  the  south  extreme  of  Kavewa. 

Ndrua  Ndrua  Island  is  1^  miles  long,  having  a  table  topped  sum- 
mit, 438  feet  high;  it  is  rocky  and  wooded.  Vatu  Vuri  (Monk^s 
Rock)  is  conspicuous,  101  feet  high,  and  situated  northward  of  Ndrua 
Ndrua. 

Na  Sava  Hiver  flows  into  Timbithi  Harbor  and  is  entered  through 
a  narrow  channel  in  the  mud  flats;  there  is  a  depth  of  2  feet  on  the 
bar.  Boats  can  ascend  the  river  for  7  miles,  with  depths  of  from  1 
to  4  fathoms. 

Xa  Mbukalau  Island,  at  the  head  of  the  above  harbor,  is  130  feet 
high,  wooded,  and  inhabited. 

Tilingitha  Passage  is  the  entrance  to  Timbithi  Harbor  through  " 
the  Bairier  Reef;  it  trends  north  and  south  and  is  800  yards  wide, 
with  depths  of  45  to  48  fathoms  in  the  narrow^est  part,  and  f  hence 
gradually  shoals  to  the  land.  From  Ndrua  Ndrua  Island  eastward 
there  is  no  inshore  navigation  to  Timbithi  Harbor  except  for  small 
2ir>46-'ia — OS 
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trading  boats,  and  from  there  on  to  Mbekana  and  Cape  Undu  only 
small  boats  can  navigate  with  difficulty  at  low  water. 

Timblthi  Harbor.— Tilingitha  Island,  85  feet  high,  is  1,000  yards 
long  and  600  yards  broad,  wooded  with  coconuts  and  mangroves;  it 
is  inhabited.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  5  fathoms,  mud,  with  the 
north  extreme  of  the  island  distant  1,800  yards  and  in  line  with 
Mount  Thttku. 

Tliere  are  several  small  reefs  in  Timbithi  Harbor.  a\  estward  of  the 
above  island,  difficult  to  see  io  consequence  of  the  discolored  water. 

Tides. — ^It  is  h'lf^h  water,  full  nnd  change,  at  Tilingitba  at  5h. 
50m. :  springs  rise  5  feet,  neaps  3^  feet. 

Mbekana  Harbor  is  4  miles  eastward  of  Timbithi  Harbor  and 
can  be  entered  through  a  pass  named  Nuku  Sa,  450  yards  wide,  and 
with  depths  of  17  to  23  fathoms. 

Thv  pnss:i<ies  thrnu<rh  the  reefs  eastward  of  Nunda  mu  Pass  are 
only  available  for  boats. 

YANVA  liEVU— EAST  COAST. 

Cape  UndUy  the  northeast  extreme  of  Vanua  1-Kivu  and  the  iKu  th- 
em  limit  of  Kateva  Bay,  is  a  narrow,  well-marked  peninsula  witli 
many  clearly  defined  hills,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  toward  the 
cape  itself.  It  is  fronted  by  a  coral  reef,  chiefly  of  the  fringing  char* 
acter,  which  projects  beyond  the  cape  to  the  northeastward  for  S 
miles,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point  named  Na  Potu.  Inside  this 
point  of  reef  is  a  shallow  lagoon. 

Light. — From  a  white  hexagonal  tower  on  iron  columns,  23  feet 
in  height,  erected  on  the  extremity  of  this  cape,  is  exhibited  a  fixed 
white  light,  elevated  127  feet,  and  visible  17  miles. 

Hount  Thuku,  situated  8  miles  235"  of  Cape  Undu,  is  a  conspicu- 
ous saddle-shaped  mountain  1,288  feet  high.  Between  this  mountain 
and  C  ape  T^ndti  are  four  conspicuous  peaks. 

The  tliird  from  Mount  Thuku,  named  Yasawa  Hill,  is  560  feet 
high  and  useful  as  a  landmark  when  making  Yasawa  Harbor. 

In  tho  portion  of  Undu  Peninsula,  between  Mount  Thuku  and  Cape 
I  iidn.  tiu  ro  nrc.  on  both  coasts,  some  villages. 

Yasawa  Harbor  is  on  tlu  south  side  of  Undu  l^eninsula  and 
miles  eastward  of  Mount  Tliuku. 

It  affords  good  slu'ltor  nnd  is  to  be  found  bv  briiiiring  Yasrtvv;i  TTill 
to  honr  Hr.O°.  The  !)<)tt<)ni  is,  however,  very  uneven,  necessitating  care 
wlien  srlcctinir  .'incliorML'e. 

A  hiuall  sunken  rorlc  with  0  feet  over  it  fit  low  t4<k'.  and  ditVicnlt  t<» 
see  on  nrionnt  (d"  the  luiiddy  discolmntifin  of  the  watt^r.  iic^ 
yards  soi;i  hw est  of  the  extreiiii'  vnd  (d"  llie  barrier  reef  wlviili  forms 
the  south  protection  to  the  harbor.    After  rounding  tliis  rock.  pro- 
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teed  uj^  tlie  lagoon  for  1  mile,  until  Vusawa  Hill  bears  314^,  when  fair 
{iiKli(»i-'>jjt'  can  be  obtained  about  midway  between  llu*  shore  reef 
and  the  barrier  reef,  in  from  12  to  ir>  fntlioms  sand.  mud.  and  coral. 

The  interinsular  steamer  calls  at  Vuhuwu  at  intervals. 

Nateva  Bay,  southwestward  of  Ysawa,  and  some  30  miles  in 
length,  has  not  yet  been  surveyed. 

Somo  Somo  Strait  separates  the  islands  Taviuni  and  Vanua  lievu. 
In  tlie  narrowest  pait,  which  is  between  Koro  Levu  and  Navaukana 
Promonotory,  the  navigable  portion  of  the  channel  is  1  j  miles  wide 
and  from  120  to  200  fathoms  deep. 

The  reefs  on  both  sides  are  of  irragular  formation  and  seldom 
break;  the  western  limit  of  the  narrows  being  formed  of  sunken  coral 
bankSf  upon  which  there  are  strong  tide  rips,  and  which  are  never 
easj  to  distinguish,  should  be  avoided,  and  the  eastern  or  Koro  Levu 
side  taken,  when  passing  through.  There  is  no  passage  for  vessels 
between  Taviuni  and  Koro  Levu. 

The  northern  approach  to  the  strait  is  named  Bambi  Channel,  be- 
tween Rambi  and  the  lambu  Group. 

The  passage  through  Somo  Somo  Strait  is  usually  tedious  for  sail- 
ing vessels,  occupying  often  as  much  ns  *?  days,  owing  to  the 
calms  and  bafiling  winds  occasioned  by  the  lofty  island  Taviuni  ob- 
structing the  passage  of  the  trade  wind. 

AVhen  at  either  end  of  the  strait,  waiting  for  daylight  to  pass  the 
narrows,  it  will  bo  found  convenient  to  keep  Koro  Levu  in  line  with 
the  extreme  of  Taviuni.  AVhen  in  tlic  nei<rhhorhood  of  Champion 
Kocks,  if  drawing  IJ  feet  and  over,  take  care  that  no  part  of  Koro 
Levu  is  open  of  the  extreme. 

In  the  narrows  the  lead  gives  no  warning  of  approach  to  danger. 

At  night  it  is  hazardous  to  pass  through  ilie  narrows  unless  the 
light  is  sufiicientiy  good  to  enable  Koro  Levu  Islet  to  be  distinctly 
seen. 

Anchorage  can  be  obtainel  at  Vuna  Point,  Wairiki,  Somo  Somo, 
Xgila.  and  Mate  off  the  Taviimi  Shore;  and  off  Vnnua  Levu  Shore, 
inside  \'iani  Passage,  an  anchor  may  be  dropped  in  case  of  necessity. 

Tidal  streams. — In  the  narrows  the  flood  sets  southwest  by  south, 
ebb  northeast  by  north,  the  turn  of  the  tidal  stream  being  2  hours 
after  and  4  hours  before  high  water,  and  the  speed  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  wind,  and  the  age  of  the  moon,  at  from  1  to  3  knots. 

Vuna  Point,  the  western  extreme  of  Taviuni,  has  an  European 
settlement  on  it.  There  is  a  fair  anchorage  in  offshore  winds  and  fine 
weather.  From  Vuna  Point  northward  to  Wairiki  the  shore  is 
steep-to,  and  admits  of  no  anchorage,  except  at  the  places  before 
mentioned. 

Tide.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Vuno  Point  at  6h.  10m. ; 
springs  rise  4  feet  6  inches,  neaps  range  8  feet. 
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Wairiki  is  nn  Kiiioix'aii  sett leiueiit.  the  most  coiiir;picuous  building 
being  a  Konian  Catholic  church.  There  is  also  a  store  and  a  post 
office. 

Ancliuragfs  may  he  hud  n  ith  any  but  strong  north  or  west  winds 
in  from  11  to  15  fathoms,  outside  the  line  of  coral  heads  which  fringe 
the  coast. 

Somo  Somo  is  a  native  town  1  mile  eastward  of  Black  Point  in  the 
btrait.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Boko  Tui  of  the  district,  a  Prov- 
ince which  comprises  Taviuni  and  a  large  portion  of  Vanua  Leru. 

Andiorage  in  15  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  may  be  obtained  with 
any  but  strong  north  winds,  the  mouth  of  Somo  Somo  River  bear- 
ing 145^  and  Koro  Levu  showing  inside  of  the  south  extreme  of 
Vanua  Levu,  bearing  269°,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  shoal  extending 
200  yards  off  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Fresh  water  of  excellent  quality  can  be  obtained  with  facility 
from  Somo  Somo  River, 

Koro  Levu  Islet^  or  Boat  Islet,  is  wooded  and  of  a  dark  color.  It 
is  320  yards  Ion-:  \>y  200  yards  broad,  and  I.'O  feet  high  to  the  tree 
tops.  Situated  1,400  yards  from  the  easteni  limit  of  the  narrows,  it 
is  a  useful  landmark  to  those  navigating  the  strait,  and  can  l>e  seen 
on  any  hut  dark  nights.  It  is  surrounded  by  coral  reefs  awash  in 
places  at  low  \v:)t<'r. 

Phillips  Rock  is  a  coral  l»ank  of  small  cxtenl,  situatrd  l.SiK)  yai  tls 
1%'^  from  Koro  l^/cvu  Islot  and  se]mrated  fn  in  tiu'  m-f  of  that 
island  by  a  pass^njro  1.000  yards  wide  and  ha\ing  depths  of  7  to 
9  fathoms.  'V]w  loast  water  <>\er  Phillips  Rock  is  2^  fathoms.  It 
never  breaks  and  is  diiUcult  to  see  in  cloudy  weather. 

Caution. — When  tlie  light  is  not  good  lie  careful  to  pass  northward 
of  Phillips  I\<x*k  when  making  for  or  leavinor  Somo  Somo. 

McPherson  Rock  is  a  coral  head  witli  3  fathoms  water,  situated 
1|  miles  55^  from  Koro  Levu. 

Anchorage  can  be  obtained  off  Ngila  in  from  9  to  17  fathoms,  sand 
and  coral;  also  in  from  6  to  17  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  1  mile 
257**  from  Naiselesele  Point. 

Naiselesele  Point  is  the  north  extreme  of  Taviuni.  The  small 
islets  off  the  point  are  formed  of  volcanic  matter.  Boats  can  pass 
at  any  time  of  tide  over  the  reef  between  the  islets  as  far  as 
Mbuimbani. 

Small  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  can  obtain  good  shelter  in 
either  of  two  reef  harbors  situated  on  either  side  of  the  islets  off 

Naiselesele  Point.  These  harbors  are  separated  by  the  coral  reef 
which  connects  the  islands.  The  eastern  harbor  has  good  anchorage 
in  C  fathoms,  sand.  The  entrance  is  140  yards  wide  and  has  10 
fathoms  in  the  center.  Off  either  horn  of  the  entrance  there  is  a 
sunken  coral  head. 
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The  wciiterii  hnrbor  for  small  craft  is  found  by  bringing  the 
summit  of  Mbuimbani  in  line  with  the  south  extreme  of  the  inner 
islet  IST**.  The  passage  is  250  yards  wide  and  has  6  fathoms  in  the 
center.  On  both  sides  the  reef  is  broken  up  into  detached  coral 
patches  awash  at  low  water.  The  anchorage  is  in  from  4  to  6 
fathoms,  sand  and  ooraL 

Champion  Socks  are  2  coral  banks  6i  miles  88^  from  Koro  Levu. 
The  smaller  and  western  of  the  two  has  2  fathoms  water,  the  largei- 
2|  fathoms. 

Breaknot  Socks,  with  depths  of  1  and  3  fathoms,  lies  2^  miles 
322''  from  Naiselesele  Pdnt. 

Hate  Sock,  2f  miles  1^  from  Naiselesele  Point,  has  3  fathoms 
of  water. 

G-angway  Bocks  are  a  group  in  mid-channel  between  Taviuni  and 
Budd  Keef.  Two  of  these  are  awash  at  low  water;  and  attached  to 
the  most  northerly  of  the  two  is  a  long  bank  lying  in  a  north  by  west 
nnd  opposite  direction,  on  which  there  are  several  rocks  with  about  6 
feet  water  over  them.  The  rocks  break  occasionally,  but  never 
heavilv. 

Coast.— Overlooking  Navukana  rroiuontory  is  n  well-dutiued  hill 
of  the  sinnc  iinnie  (Mount  Coconut).  1.070  feet  liigh. 

Fr<  111  Naviikaiia  promontory  the  coast  trends  northward  for  17 
miles  to  Kiimltalau  Point,  which  marks  tli<'  in  trance  to  Nateva  Bay. 
It  has  one  hay  of  considerable  extent  uiul  st  vrial  smaller  bays,  and 
is  fronted  bv  coral  reefs  and  backed  bv  densely  wocnled  luountains. 
the  higliest  of  which  is  Mount  Froclnnd,  '2,14.0  feet  high.  Aruund 
Kumbalau  Point  there  is  a  well  dt  liiu'd  barrier  reef  situated  from  1 
to  2}  miles  f r<  ni  the  sliore  and  protecting  a  lagoon,  where  anchorage 
may  be  obtained. 

Between  Navukana  Promontory  and  Mbutha  Bay,  there  are  two 
snug  inlets,  named  Nassau  Bay  and  Ngaingai  Creek,  where  small 
craft  can  obtain  good  shelter  from  all  quarters. 

Kbutha  Bay,  7  miles  northwest  of  Navukana  Promontory,  is  2| 
miles  deep,  and  for  the  most  part  fringed  with  mangroves.  Anchor- 
age in  moderate  depth  may  be  found  near  the  shore  of  any  part  of 
the  bay.  The  holding  ground  is  good,  and  Mbutha  Bay  is  well  pro- 
tected from  the  eastward  by  Kioa  Island. 

Xioa  Island,  separated  from  the  south  point  of  Mlmtha  Bay  by  a 
passage  \  mile  acros.s,  is  5  miles  long  northeast  and  southwest,  aiici 
from  200  yards  to  2|  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  partially  wooded  and 
920  feet  high,  the  highest  peak  being  near  the  southwest  end.  There 
ure  no  inhabitants. 

Xioa  Seefs.— At  1^  miles  southeast  of  Kioa  Island  there  is  a  line 
of  sunken  coral  dangers  named  Kioa  Reefs.  A  connection  can  be 
traced  between  these  reefs  and  those  around  Navokana  Promontory ; 
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and  uIm)  witli  Fh  iida  Hoefs  to  tlic  ii<  itluMj^t.  All  these  coral  l»aiil\.s 
Inmi  one  bnrripr.    Kioa  Keels  seldom  break. 

Rambi  Cliaunel  is  ihv  iiaiae  given  to  that  between  Budd  lieef  and 
Florida  Reefs.  It  is  5}  miles  wide  at  the  narrowet^t  part  and  (to 
the  southward)  joins  Somo  Somo  Strait.  Budd  Reef  and  Florida 
Reefs  seldom  Kreak  and  caution  is  therefore  neoessarv  on  the  part 
of  those  navigating  Rambi  Channel  who  are  not  possessed  of  local 
experience. 

Bambi  leland  (lat.  Id""  30'  S.,  long.  179<>  58'  S.)  is  situated  10 
miles  northward  of  Taviuni  and  4  miles  east  of  Kumbalau  Point. 
Copra  is  the  chief  production,  but  cotton,  sugar,  tea,  cocoa,  and 
chincona  are  grown  in  small  quantities,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are 
raised. 

The  island  is  of  volcanic  formation,  8|  miles  long,  in  a  northeai^t 
and  .southwest  directi<m,  from  Cape  Te.xas  to  Cape  Georgia,  and  4^ 
miles  broad  in  the  widest  part.  The  highest  peak,  Mount  Alto,  is 
1,550  feet  high.  The  liill.s  are  densely  wooded  except  at  the  planta- 
tions (11  the  northwest  coast. 

At  \'irginia  there  is  a  fair  anchorage  for  two  small  craft  in  any 
Itut  sti  f  iig  north  or  northwest  winds.  Small  ves.selp  rnn  find  shelter 
in  Albert  Cove.  There  are  also  good  anchorages  on  the  eastern  side 
at  Snialc  Vkw  .  Dawson  Ray,  Katherino  Bay.  and  (ieorgia  Cove. 

Texas  Reef. —Coral  reefs  friiiixe  the  mmuIi  and  northwest  coasts, 
"^riic  north  and  east  coasts  aft'  protfctrd  by  an  cxti'nsix  coral  barrier 
\\  liicli  tci  niinates  at  Te.xas  Keef  in  a  point  0|  milej^  32  from  Cape 
Texas,  through  this  reef  there  are  several  passages;  the  lagoon 
which  it  protects  is  studded  with  loefs. 

The  noith  point  of  Texas  Ivcef  is  marked  by  a  double  rock  3  feet 
high,  which  is  situated  400  yards  from  the  imrth  extreme  of  the 
bivak.  The  west  side  of  the  reef  is  much  broken  into  patches, 
through  which  there  are  four  passages  for  vessels.  Three  miles 
south  of  the  north  point  of  Texas  Beef  there  is  a  passage  on  the 
eastern  side  with  5  fathoms  water  in  it  Eastward  of  Cape  Texas 
a  spit  of  reef  extends  from  the  north  shore  barrier,  but  does  not  meet 
the  outer  barrier.  The  passage  between  is  Texas  Channel,  and  ad* 
mits  of  vessels  proceeding  from  Smale  Bay  or  Dawson  Bay  to  Vir^ 
ginia  Cove  without  going  around  Texas  Reef,  a  saving  of  12  miles. 

Ancboiages.— Virginia  Gove  is  a  bight  in  the  coral  fiinge  on 
the  northwest  coaM^  of  Rambi  Island,  and  is  400  yards  broad  by  30O 
yards  deep. 

Two  vessels  of  300  tons  could  lie  here  at  single  anchor.  The  best 
anchorage  is  in  the  center  of  the  cove,  where  from  14  to  16  fathoms, 
black  sand  and  coral,  are  obtained. 
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It"  ii  st»';i<ly  soiitlu'iist  wind  be  blouiag,  vessels  reiuaiiiiiig  only  a 
few  iiours  cjui  uiu  lior  iii  11  fatlioius,  black  sand  and  coral,  closer  to 
the  beach, 

Albert  Cove  is  a  well-jnotected  cural  harbor  suitable  for  the 
ncconiiiKMlation  of  two  small  vessels.  It  is  situated  1^  miles  257° 
from  Cape  Texas,  i  he  entrance,  easy  of  approach,  is  120  yards 
broad  and  has  12  fathoms  in  the  center.  The  best  anchorage  is  in 
from  12  to  16  fathoms,  fine  sand. 

Smale  Bay,  4  mile  south  of  Cape  Texas,  has  good  anchorage  in 
13  fathoms,  mud,  well  protected  by  a  coral  reef,  awash  at  low  water 
at  its  ^trance.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  is  Texas  plantation. 

Dawson  Bay  is  the  deepest  indentation  and  most  secure  harbor  in 
Rambi  Island.  At  the  head  of  Dawson  Bay,  near  the  plantations 
Florida  and  Maryland,  there  is  good  anchorage  in  from  11  to  15 
fathoms,  mud,  with  Mbuimbani  just  open  of  an  islet  70  feet  high,  2 
miles  15^°  of  the  harbor.  Landing  is  good. 

Xatfaerine  Bay,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Rambi  Island,  lias 
goo<l  anchorage,  well  protected  from  all  winds. 

Diiectioiia — ^Florida  jMunages. — Smale  and  Dawson  Bays  are 
approached  from  Rambi  Channel,  through  Florida  Passages,  which 
are  formed  by  two  breaks  in  the  Florida  Reefs.  From  the  north 
Florida  Passage  (which  is  separated  from  the  south  passage  by  a  . 
line  of  sunken  coral  patches  in  an  east-and-^vest  direction),  which 
is  the  most  convenient  for  \  essels  making  for  Smale  Bay.  Cape  Texas 
bears  328^ ;  from  South  Florida  Passage,  which  is  the  easiest  ap- 
proach to  Dawson  Bay,  Cape  Texas  bears  336°. 

The  navigation  through  the  lagoon  to  the  two  bays  is  safe  with  a 
good  light  and  vigilant  masthead  lookout.  Both  Florida  Passages 
have  sunken  rocks  i  mile  inside  them,  which,  with  ordinary  precau- 
tion, are  easily  avoided. 

Georgia  Cove,  at  the  s<Mithwest  extreme  of  Kanibi  Island,  is  a 
secure  harbor  for  two  small  vessels.  From  the  sea  raised  by  north 
winds  the  cove  is  prote<'te(l  l>y  a  coral  reef  dry  at  low-water  springs. 
The  best  nnehorage  in  i:'.  fatlioms.  sand,  100  yards  from  the  sandy 
beach  on  the  south  side  of  the  cove. 

Tf>  enter  it.  hutr  the  north  horn  of  Cape  (ieorgia  which  is  a  well- 
marked  rocky  point  with  a  mushroom -.shaped  rock,  10  feet  high, 
standing  a  few  feet  li-oin  it. 

Georgia  Channel  is  that  which  separates  Kambi  fnmi  the  shore  of 
Vanua  IjCVu. 

Between  cape  (ieorgia  and  the  op]>f>site  <hore  the  disiamc  i-  ^ 
miles,  but  a  large  reef  lying  half  way  across,  limits  the  width  of  tlie 
channel  to  1]  miles.    In  the  center  of  the  narrows,  a  coral  liank  is 
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situated,  the  shallowest  part  of  which  has  2^  fathoms  over  it  at  low 
tide,  and  is  1,400  yards  255^  o0  the  north  point  of  Cape  Georgia. 

Directioiui. — ^Those  navigating  Georgia  Channel  are  recommended 
to  keep  near  the  Bambi  shore,  which  is  steep-to,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  dear  the  spits  of  coral  reef  which  jut  off  from  the  Rambi 
shore  north  of  (xeorgia  Cove,  and  which  do  not  break  in  ordinary 
weather.  South  of  Rambi  the  reefs  are  veiy  numerous  and  seldom 
break. 

Coniiiiaiiders  of  hwgi!  vessels,  not  acquainted  with  this  locality, 
would  find  the  navigation  here  hazardous,  and  are  recommended  to 
proceed  northward  and  round  Texas  Reef  in  preference  to  pn.=;sing 
through  Kioa  and  (Georgia  Channels,  if  intending  to  visit  Virginia 
or  bound  for  Nateva  Bay. 

Ringgold  Isles  consist  of  Thombia,  Yanutha,  Tambu.  Mungaiwa. 
Mbeka,  Kara  ni  Tinka,  Nukusemanu,  Nuku  Mbasanga,  Nuku  Mbalate, 
Xgcle  I^evu,  Tai  ni  Mbeka,  and  Taiilalia.  The  first  six  of  these  are 
encircled  by  a  barriei-  Tiamed  Biidd  Kccf  wliich  is  '.Vo  miles  round,  of  a 
singularly  irregular  siiape,  and  being  much  sunken,  the  sea  breaks 
on  it  only  in  certain  places.  The  lagoon  in  deep,  the  soundings 
ranging  from  31  to  44  fathoms. 

Small  \essels  can  cross  the  reef  in  many  ])lnoes.  but  thr  ouiy 
entrance  for  ships  is  at  the  sonth  end  of  the  lagoon.  A  bearing  of  tbe 
.sbarp  suiiiinit  of  lamlni.  "JT  ,  leails  tliroii*rh  a  det^p  v\  ater  eliuimel. 
There  is  no  anchorage  in  a  moderate  depth  for  any  but  small  Ncssels. 

The  southwest  extreme  of  Budd  Reef  bears  66°  distant  8 J  miles 
from  Naiselesele  Point,  the  north  Cape  of  Taviuni.  Between,  lie 
Gangway  Rocks,  making  the  navigation  unsafe  at  night. 

^ombia,  the  highest  of  these  islands,  is  the  crater  of  an  inactive 
volcano,  complete,  except  for  a  distance  of  400  jards  on  the  north- 
east side,  where  the  two  extremities  of  the  land  are  connected  by  tbe 
coral  fringing  reef,  awash  at  low  water.  In  the  center  of  the  crater 
there  is  a  small  lake  1,000  yards  in  length  and  24  fathoms  deep,  the 
shore  of  which  is  fringed  with  mangrove.  The  sides  of  the  crater 
are  very  steep  and  densely  wooded,  the  highest  elevation  being  on 
the  west  side,  where  there  is  a  conspicuous  hill,  690  feet  above  the  sea. 

Thombia  is  li  miles  from  the  north  extreme  of  Budd  Reef.  It  is  a 
conspicuous  landmark  for  those  navigating  among  the  reefs  to  the 
northward  and  eastward. 

7aiiuth.a,  situated  2  miles  southwestward  of  Thombia,  is  1  mile 
long  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction  and  ^  mile  broad  in 
the  widest  part.  It  is  partially  cleared.  The  summit,  which  is  well 
defined,  is  480  feet  high.  There  is  good  water  on  the  island,  and  a 
small  settlement  on  the  southeast  side. 

Connerted  with  Yanutha  by  a  coral  reef,  awasli  at  low  tide,  is 
Mungaiwa  island  and  Mbeka  Rock.   In  the  bight  formed  by  these 
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three,  and  the  reefs  which  connect  them,  there  is  tolerable  anchorage 
for  small  vessels. 

Mungaiwa  lies  east  and  west.  It  is  1^00  yards  long,  400  3'ards 
broad,  and  280  feet  high.  A  detached  rock  lies  off  its  west  end. 

The  boat  channel  between  this  island  and  Yanutha  is  200  yards 
broad. 

Hbeka  is  a  rock  110  feet  high,  covered  with  bush,  and  situated  800 

yards  southeastward  of  Muniraiwa. 

lambu,  800  yards  westward  of  Yanutha.  is  1,800  yards  long  north 
and  south  by  000  to  800  yards  vM  :iiul  west.  It  is  densely  wooded 
and  has  a  very  ^arp  summit  310  feet  high,  which  appears  equally 
conspicuous  from  all  points  of  view. 

Hara  ni  Tinka,  or  Tavuka.  is  a  small  (h)ul>le  islet  '2\  miles  s<iuth- 
w  ;utI  of  Yanutha.  Its  south  part  has  a  well-defined  summit  IbO  feet 
high. 

Nukusemanu  Reefs  .nid  Xunuku  Keefs.  whicli  are  joinixl  by 
sunki  ii  hanks,  are  separaUui  from  Budd  Roof  hy  Einpgold  Channel. 
This  fairway  has  two  reefs  in  it-  Pitman  and  Miller  Keefs — which 
are  situated  on  its  eastern  side,  but  is  otherwise  apparently  clear  of 
dangers. 

The  lagoon  inclosed  by  Nukusemanu  and  Nauuku  Keefs  has  sev- 
eral coral  j)at<  lios  in  it,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily  in  strong 
eubt  winds,  owing  to  the  sunken  charucter  of  the  outer  roofs.  On 
these  sunken  banks,  which  form  the  boundaries  of  the  higoun,  there 
are  many  tide  rips,  and  the  sea  breaks  on  them,  both  east  and  west, 
in  places. 

Nukusemanu  Islet,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nukusemanu 
Beefs,  is  a  sand  islet  about  20  feet  high  and  covered  with  coconut 
trees,  making  its  entire  height  60  feet  Landing  is  difficult  in  strong 
winds.  Temporary  anchorage  in  from  14  to  17  fathoms,  coral,  can 
be  obtained  westward  of  the  islet 

Immediately  northwestward  of  the  reef  which  fringes  the  islet 
there  is  a  good  passage  into  the  lagoon.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
lagoon  the  best  passages  by  which  to  enter  are  the  Combe  Passages, 
which  are  to  be  found  by  bringing  Thombia  Summit  to  bear  268^. 
A  sunken  coral  reef  800  yards  long  and  having  2  fathoms  over  it 
separates  them.  The  southern  channel  is  the  deeper  of  the  two. 

Pitman  Keef  and  lagoon  in  KinggoU  Channel  is  1  mile  long, 
1.400  yards  broad,  and  is  awash  at  low  tide. 

Hiller  Reef,  10^  mih>s  148^  of  Pitman  Reef,  is  sunken.  In  strong 
south  winds  it  breaks  heavily. 

Nuku  Mbasanga  Reef,  8  miles  77°  of  Nukusemanu,  inclos*»s  two 
islets.  Nuku  Mbasanga  and  Nuku  Mhnlate,  which  are  1  mile  apart. 

Nuku  Mbasanga  has  n  ro^'ky  coast  and  is  covered  with  coconut  and 
other  trees,  making  its  entire  height  70  feet.  It  lie^  north  and  south 
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and  is  800  yards  long  by  400  yards  broad.  Kuku  Mbalate  is  a  small 
sand  islet  400  yards  in  diameter  and  covered  with  coconut  trees, 
which  are  60  feet  high. 

Temporary  anchorage,  protected  from  southwest  through  south  to 
fioitthen^t.  can  be  oi>tnine(i  1,200  yards  SdO**  of  Nuku  Mbasanga,  out- 
side the  .siuiken  corn  I  heads. 

Landing  is  easily  effected  by  boats  picking  their  way  between  the 
numerous  coral  heads  into  which  the  reef  is  broken  up  on  the  north' 
west<?rn  side. 

Adolphus  Reef,  between  \ukusomanu  and  Xukii  Mbasanga.  is  a 
coral  reef  which  measures  12  miles  around  on  its  outer  edge.  It  is 
from  100  yards  to  1^  miles  broad  and  varies  in  deptli  from  1  to  4 
fatlionis.  The  lagoon  which  it  incloses  has  a  depth  of  -fO  futhoms  in 
the  ( (nitci-  and  hMs  two  entrances  on  the  southwest  side  available  for 
ve^^s(■ls  of  any  draft.  Tlif  sea  bn-aks  heavily  on  the  sonthea.st  part 
of  the  l»:mk:  in  strong  win  l<  also  on  the  northwest  honi.  Those 
in  small  w.-x-els  in  this  npighi>or}ioo(l  will  find  it  more  convenient 
to  pick  up  a  tenipoi  arv  an(^horagc  on  tliis  l>cirik  for  a  night  than  to 
**lio  to''  in  the  channel  to  the  northward,  wlierc  the  tidal  streams 
are  stuuetimes  .strong  hikI  not  always  regular  in  direction. 

Ngele  Levu  is  a  low  coral  island  situated  ut  tlio  cast  extreme  of  a 
barrier  reef  which  is  7  miles  uortli  of  Ad(dphus  Reef.  This  reef, 
named  Xgele  Levu  Barrier,  is  33  miles  round  and  has  three  good  en- 
trances for  vessels  on  the  western  side.  Tts  lagoon  is  more  free  from 
inequalities  in  the  bottom  than  similar  lagoons  in  these  parts  usually 
are,  and  has  good  anchorage  in  all  parts  in  depths  varying  from  4  to 
16  fathoms,  sand. 

Ngele  Levu  is  1  mile  long  by  1^00  yards  broad,  and  covered  with 
coconut  and  other  trees,  making  its  entire  height  90  feet.  On  the 
esFt  side  there  is  a  very  narrow  fringe  of  coral  having  on  its  outer 
edge  several  hummocks  from  3  to  8  feet  above  high  water.  The 
village  stands  near  a  sandy  beach  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  island. 

There  are  tliroo  passages  into  Ngele  I^evu  Lagoon  suitable  for  all 
vessels;  Kendell  Passage,  Deeji  Passage  and  Hrowu  Passage.  Of 
these,  the  most  convenient  and  liest  deiined.  though  the  narrowest,  is 
Kendell  Pas^a£^e. 

Tai  ni  Mbeka.— Northwest  of  Xgele  I^vu  an<1  si'parated  from  it 
by  only  a  few  yards  is  the  small  islet  Tai  ni  Mbeka.  covered  with 
fcrub,  and  40  feet  high:  and  1.200  yards  westward,  also  on  the  edge 
of  the  barrier,  is  the  larger  Islet  Taidnlia.  which  is  900  yards  lon«r 
and  400  yards  broad:  it  is  covered  with  scrub,  and  :<0  feet  iiigh. 
There  are  se\eral  rocks  in  the  neiLdiborliood  of  Tanlalia  Islet. 

Rendell  Passage  is  easily  lonnd.  as  it  is  -itnated  at  the  w<-f 
e.xtreme  of  the  continuous,  breaking  reef  which  forms  the  south 
of  the  barrier.  A  sand  cay  awush  ut  high  water,  and  which  is  clearly 
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seen  in  hriirlit  woatlitir.  lies  4  mile  east  o[  tlie  pansage.  on  the  barrier 
i-eef.  Kroui  (he  passage  the  southeast  extreme  of  Ngele  T^vu  bears 
80°.  The  chuiiiiel  is  400  yards  broad  and  has  14  fathoms,  sand  and 
coral,  in  the  center.  The  reef  forming  the  north  side  of  the  passage 
seldom  breaks. 

The  flood  tide  sets  ont  of  the  passage  to  the  southwest  at  a  speed 
efltimated  at  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  knot;  the  ebb  sets 
to  the  northeastward,  but  not  so  strong. 

Beep  PftBflage  is  1,400  jards  broad,  but  not  well  defined,  as  the 
reefs  on  either  side  seldom  break.  From  the  center  of  the  channel 
the  south  extreme  of  Ngele  Levu  bears  88**.. 

Brown  Passage  is  well  marked,  being  at  the  southwest  extreme 
of  the  continuous  I'eef  which  forms  the  northwest  aide  of  the  barrier 
awash  at  low  water.  This  channel  is  700  yards  broad  and  has  a 
depth  of  10  fathoms  in  the  center.  From  it  the  south  extreme  of 
Ngele  I^vn  bears  9^°,  The  reef  on  the  south  side  of  the  passage 
seldom  breaks. 

Thakau  Vutho  Vutho  is  separated  frf»iii  Ngele  Levu  Reef  by 
Vatauua  Channel,  8  miles  wide;  it  is  about  14  miles  roimd.  and  in- 
closes a  lagoon,  in  which  there  is  good  anchorage  in  15  fathoms,  sand. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  lagoon  there  is  an  entrance  400  yards  broad, 
which  can  in  a  jiood  light,  and  with  a  mn-thond  lookout.  l)e  safely 
navigated  by  \c^soli-.  The  soiilli  side  of  the  entrance  is  niai  kcd  by  n 
rock,  awash  at  low  water,  which  is  usually  breaking.  Northwest  of 
this  rock,  and  200  yards  from  tho  edge  of  the  reef,  there  is  a  sunken 
coral  liead,  which  must  be  avoided  when  searchiiig  for  the  pa.s.sage. 

Thakau  Uata  Thuthu  is  3  miles  southwestward  of  Thakau  \'uthc 
Vutho,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Scatterbreak  Channel. 

Mata  Thuthu  is  ld|  miles  round,  and  has  depths  of  from  15  to  18 
fathoms,  sand,  in  the  lagoon.  The  entrance  is  on  the  west  side  and 
is  800  yards  broad ;  it  is  well  marked  by  having  a  rock  awash  at  low* 
water  700  yards  from  its  southern  side,  which  is  generally  braaking. 
Tlie  shallowest  water  found  in  the  lagoon  was  15  fathoms. 

Both  Thakau  Mata  Thuthu  and  Thakau  Vutho  Vutho  are  dan- 
gerous, because  the  sea  breaks  on  them  lightly. 

Ck>cks  Bank,  1  mile  212''  of  the  entrance  into  Thakau  Mata 
Thuthu,  is  a  coral  bank,  U  miles  in  length,  u{>on  which  the  least 
water  obtained  was  14  feet.  The  sea  seldom  breaks  on  it,  but  the  bank 

11  Mnlly  marked  by  a  strong  tide  rip. 

Tidal  streams.— The  distance  from  Co<  ks  Bank  to  Na  Potu  is  11 
miles.  Tide  rips  are  numerous  in  this  locality,  and  j^robably  a 
further  examination  would  show  an  uneven  bottom,  but  no  dangers 
were  observed.  The  flood  runs  southeast  and  the  ebb  northwest,  but 
the  latter  is  hardly  perceptible. 
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Among  the  Ringgold  Isles  the  tidal  streams  are  irregular  in  direc- 
tion and  force;  but  it  may  be  taken,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  flood 
stream  has  ** southing"  in  its  direction,  and  the  ebb  northing"; 
that  the  flood  is  far  stronger  than  the  ebb,  but  seldom  exceeds  1 
knot,  and  that  vessels  beating  to  the  southeastward  will  generally 
find  themselTes  to  windward  of  their  reckoning. 

Vatauua  Island  (Int.  15°  57'  S.,  long.  179'  24'  W.),  an  unin 
habited  -and  island,  IG  miles  300°  from  Ngele  Levu,  is  1.700  yards 
long,  and  from  200  to  600  yards  broad.  It  is  about  10  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  coconut  trees  and  bushes,  making  its 
entire  height  90  feet.  A  coral  reef  fringes  it,  extending  from  200  to 
600  ^'jn'ds  from  the  slioi-o. 

Tem.porary  anchorage  can  l»e  obtained  on  the  northwest  side  of 
\'utauua  Island  in  15  Ijithoms.  saml  imd  coral,  400  yards  from  the 
reef,  and  sheltered  from  southeast  wiiuis. 

lianding  is  easily  effected  during  s«)iitlieii>t  winds  (.n  the  north- 
west side,  where  the  reef  is  broken  up  into  detached  roi  iil  lieads. 

Thikombia  Island,  the  noi  thernmost  of  the  Fiji  (noup,  is  .situ- 
ated 22  miles  northward  of  Cape  Undu.  It  is  a  narrow,  wooded 
island,  with  three  conspicuous  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  is  Thau- 
kaliii  Hill,  toward  the  west  cape,  and  is  630  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
island  is  64  miles  long,  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  from  i 
mile  to  1  mile  broad.  The  northwest  coast  is  bold,  rocky,  and  pic- 
turesque ;  the  east  point  low  and  sandy. 

The  sou&eastem  portion  of  the  island  is  cultivated:  the  western 
half  is  composed  of  dead  coral  and  is  wooded,  but  the  soil  is  not  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes.  There  is  a  -village  at  the  east  extreme  of 
the  island,  and  two  smaller  villages  on  the  west  coast.  Supplies  of 
vegetables  can  be  obtained  in  small  quantities. 

Thikombia  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  mats  which 
are  made  in  the  island  and  exported  to  other  parts  of  the  group. 
Tappa  (a  cloth  made  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree)  is  also 
manufactured  in  large  quantities. 

Littlebreak  Spit  is  a  ledge  of  sunken  coral  reefs  and  detached 
patches,  extending  from  the  east  point  of  the  island  for  2^  miles  in 
a  southeast  direction ;  there  is  seldom  any  break  on  thi^  l  eef. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  for  small  vessels  on  the  north- 
west part  of  Littlebreak  Spit.  600  yards  from  the  shore  reef  and 
1,400  yards  176°  of  the  sandy  point  which  forms  the  southeast  ex- 
treme of  the  island,  in  11  fathoins.  sand  and  ooral.  This  small 
anchorage,  in  the  close  ueighhoiliood  of  the  <  heads  on  the  spit, 
is  protected  from  the  swell  raist'd  during  winds  from  southeastward, 
thronpli  east  and  north  to  northwostwnrd.  hut  is  not  safe  in  the  sum- 
mer season  nor  when  strong  southerly  winiis  prevail. 
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Landing  can  be  effected  at  the  principal  village  at  half  tide  hv 
crossing  the  shore  fringe  of  coral,  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  and 
here  projects  from  tbe  island  1,400  yards  eastward.  This  shore 
fringe  is  fronted  by  coral  heads  which  break  occasionally. 

Winds. — The  undermentioned  winds  were  experienced  in  the 
noriheast  part  of  the  Fiji  Islands  by  the  British  surveying  schooner 
Alaerity* 

During  240  days  of  the  trade  wind  or  line  weather  season  (April 
to  November),  the  wind  blew  for  152  days  between  south  and  east; 
for  85  days  between  east  and  north;  and  light  westerly  winds  and 
calms  were  experienced  for  53  days. 

Kanuku  Passage  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  on  the  northeast- 
em  side  of  the  Fiji  (xroup.  It  is  16  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest 
part,  and  has  for  its  limits,  on  the  north  side,  the  islands  Taviuni. 
Ngamia,  and  T.aiithala,  the  Motua  Beefs,  and  Nanuku  Islets  and 
Beefs,  from  which  latter  the  passage  derives  its  name.  On  the  soutii 
»ide  the  islands  Vatu  Vara,  Nukutoiu,  Yathata,  Naitamba,  and  Wei- 
laiifrilalii.        Duff  Reef. 

Directions.  AVlion  coming  from  tlie  northward  it  is  recommended 
to  make  for  Weiiangilala,  which  is  safe  to  approach,  has  a  light- 
house on  it.  and  fo  take  departure  from  that  i-laiid. 

Taviuni  Island  ranks  fourth  in  si/.e  anions  the  islands  of  tlie  Fiji 
Group.  It  lies  northeast  and  southwest,  is  •_'."'>  miles  long,  from  5  to 
8  miles  broad,  and  rises  symmetrically  on  Imtii  sides  to  a  rid^^o.  the 
highest  point  of  which  (Ngalau  Mountain)  is  4,04^0  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  is  one  of  the  loftiest  elevations  in  Fiji. 

Densely  wooded  and  lying  in  the  direction  most  favorable  for 
attracting  moisture,  it  is  usually  covered  with  clouds  during  south- 
east winds,  and  there  is  a  heavy  rainfall  on  the  higher  grounds.  The 
island  is  of  valcanic  formation  and  capable  of  cultivation  from 
summit  to  water  line.  Cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and  copra  are  the  chief 
products  Arrowroot  and  chincona  are  also  grown.  Yams  are  not 
plentiful,  but  taro  grows  in  abundance  on  the  east  coast. 

Oommtmlcatioii. — ^There  is  conmiunication  with  the  capital  and 
other  places  by  a  steamer.  This  vessel  calls  at  Vuna  Point,  Wairiki, 
Somo  Somo,  and  generally  at  Lauthala  Island.  Trading  vessels  and 
boats  pass  from  Suva  and  Levuka  to  Taviuni  frequently,  except 
from  December  to  March. 

Taviuni  laland-r-Badio. — A  radio  station,  open  to  the  general 
public  from  9  a.  m  to  5  p.  m.,  has  been  established  Black  Point, 
on  the  west  coast  of  this  island ;  the  call  letters  are  V  P  F. 

Anchorage  can  be  obtained  at  Waimbula  and  other  parts  of  Tas- 
man  Strait,  also  in  Vure  Vure  Bay  and  off  Salia  Levu,  in  light  south- 
east and  offshore  winds. 
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CautioiL — ^There  is  no  clearing  port  at  Taviuni,  and  vessels  arriv- 
ing from  abroad  must  first  viat  Suva  or  Levuka  to  obtain  pratique. 

Ibe  coast  of  .Tftviuni,  from  Vuna  Point  to  South  Cape,  has  a 
general  southeast  direction  for  4  miles.  At  Vuna  Point  there  in  a 
barrier  reef,  the  outer  horn  of  wliich  is  1^  miles  from  the  shore.  It 
incloses  a  lagoon,  which  is  studded  w  itli  coral  reefs,  and  into  which 
boats  cnn  enter,  close  to  Vuna  Point.  The  deepest  water  in  the 
lagoon  is  10  fathoms. 

South  Cape,  the  southwest  extremity  of  Taviuni  Island,  is  the 
termination  of  a  spur  from  a  conspicuous  hill  named  Taviuana,  990 
feet  high. 

From  South  ('ape  the  roast  tnUes  a  noitheasterl y  direction  lor  -t^ 
inilcs  to  Xdaku  Point,  aixl  from  thence  10  miles  tn  T/ivcine  Point. 

Salia  Levu  i.^  tlie  nanie  of  a  su^iar  {)lantati(»n  immediately  nortli  <»f 
Ndaku  Point.  Off  it  there  is  a  fringe  of  coral  reef  which  has  a 
break  in  it  (caused  l»y  the  ri\  er),  giving  shelter  to  hoats. 

Vessels  can  unciior  in  liji^ht  southeast  and  ollshore  winds  in  from 
10  to  15  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  400  to  <)00  yards  100°  of  the  boat 
harbor. 

Between  Salia  Levu  anvl  Xumbani  the  coast  is  rock-bound  and 
straight  for  4  miles,  without  any  reef  to  break  the  force  of  the  sea. 
Waterfalls  at  this  part  are  numerous. 

Laveine  Point  is  low,  but  conspicuous  as  the  only  important 
promontory  on  the  east  coast.  A  coral  reef  extends  1 ,000  yards  east 
of  the  point. 

Ubuma  Bock  is  a  4-fathom  coral  bank  2^  miles  30^  of  Laveiiie 
Point. 

Thurston  Bock  is  a  2-fatbom  coral  head  1,300  yards  Ide""  of  Skethe 
Point,  which  is  the  south  horn  of  the  cape  forming  the  south  ex- 
tremity  of  Vure  Vure  Bay.  The  north  horn  of  this  cape  is  Cou- 
brough  Point. 

Vure  Vure  Bay  is  a  small  harbor,  having  accommodation  for 
3  or  4  vessels  of  200  to  300  tons.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  11  fath- 
oms, black  sand,  with  Coubrough  Point  bearing  14.")^  distant  3r>0 
yards.  From  this  position  the  north  extreme  of  the  spit  of  coral 
reef  of  Coubrough  Point  shows  in  line  with  the  south  extreme  of 
Ngamia  Island.  The  swell  does  not  roll  into  Vure  Vure  Bay,  Ijeing 
checked  by  Vto  Mbntho  and  other  sunken  coral  banks  at  the  southern 
entrance  to  Tasnuin  Strait. 

A  s[)it  of  rornl  reef,  nwa.^li  at  low  watei"  and  project injf  from  the 
feliort'  into  tlie  mi(Mle  of  the  bay.  nuist  be  avoided  when  aTu  horing. 

Watei-  c  an  tu'  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  bay  at  high  tide. 

Thurston  Point.— The  north  ]iojnt  u(  \  are  \'nr(»  Bay.  H  miles 
northea.^t  of  the  anehornge,  is  1  hiu>tun  Point.  It  is  a  low  promontory 
of  sand  covered  with  trees.    Stretching  southeastward  from  this 
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j}uint  is  a  long  coral  spit  which  narrows  Tasman  Strait  to  a  width 
cjf  1.300  yards.  From  Thurston  Point  to  Xaiselesele  Point  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  coast  is  northwest  and  distance  6}  miles.  A 
floral  reef  fringes  the  coast,  and  off  Naiselesele  Point  extends  for 
1.3  mile»  offshore,  inclosing  three  small  islets. 

Ubiiimbani  is  a  conical  island,  430  feet  high  on  the  fringing  reef 
(cultivated  with  coconut  trees),  1.7  miles  1^^  of  Naiselesele  Point, 
and  700  yards  from  the  nearest  shore. 

Tasman  Strait*  separating  Taviuni  from  Ngamia,  is  safe  for  ves- 
sels drawing  less  than  18  feet  in  bright  weather  and  with  a  good 
masthead  lookout.  The  Xgainia  S}iore  should  be  kept  aboard,  as 
there  are  many  detached  i*eefs  off  the  east  coast  of  Taviuni.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  l^iOO  yardti  l>road,  nnd  36  fathoms 
in  the  center. 

The  Xgomia  Barrier  Reef  is  continued  over  to  the  Taviuni  Shore 
in  sunken  patclies.  On  the  south  side  of  the  strait  these  coral  banks 
are  comparatively  shallow,  Uto  Mbutho  (or  Turtles  Back)  having 
only  ;»  fathcnis  on  it  nt  low  wnter:  it  hrcnks-  in  strong  southerly  winds. 
Situated  viird.s  207"  from  the  end  of  the  conil  spit  southeast 

of  Tlini-ston  Point,  it  is  ]>assc<l  on  the  port  hand  when  entering 
TasfiiMTi  Strait  for  the  southvvjuil. 

Bocks. — The  foHowing  rocks,  whose  depths  are  not  slated,  ai*e 
reported  to  exist  in  thib  sirait: 

At  2 A  miles  351°  from  the  extremity  of  Thurston  Point,  and  at 
3.3  miU's  3r>0 '  from  the  extremity  of  the  same  point. 

The  western  extreme  of  Mbuinil>ani.  in  line  with  tlic  l>.")0-foot  sum- 
mit on  Kambi,  bearing  about  341  ,  is  saiii  to  lead  westward  of  these 
roi'ks. 

Tidal  streama.— The  flood  runs  to  the  southward  and  the  ebb  to 
the  northwaitl  at  the  rate  of  1  to  2  knots  per  hour. 

Caution. — Sailing  vessels  should  not  attempt  to  beat  through  Tas- 
man Strait  against  the  tide. 

Ngamia  is  a  densely  wooded  island,  with  many  bays,  lying  east 
and  west,  5f  miles  long  and  from  1)200  yards  to  8|  miles  broad.  It 
has  several  peaks  of  nearly  the  same  height,  the  highest  being  about 
1,000  feet. 

Lauthala  Island,  close  eastward  of  Kgamia,  is  3.8  miles  long, 
from  2.3  miles  to  1,400  yards  broad,  and  is  densely  wooded.  It  has 
several  pejjks  of  about  the  same  altitude,  the  highest  of  which  is 

•SSO  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ngamia  is  connected  with  Lautli;il;i  by  a  coral  reef,  which  can  be 
crosseil  by  boats  at  any  time  of  tide.  The  two  ishinds  are  surrounded 
by  a  barrier,  widch  is  sufficiently  far  from  the  shore  to  admit  of 
navigiition  for  ships  around  the  islands  exeept  off  the  east  end  of 
Lauthala,  where  there  is  passage  for  boats  only. 
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The  settlement  on  the  north  side  of  Lauthala  can  be  reached  hy 
three  passages  through  the  reefs,  either  of  which  is  aTailable  in  bright 
weather  with  a  good  masthead  lookout. 

Anchozage  can  be  obtained  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  in  frmn 
12  to  17  fathoms,  coral,  with  the  white  dwelling  bouse  of  the  settle- 
ment in  line  with  Palm  Hill  bearing  111*^  and  distant  500  yards;  also, 
off  the  spit  of  rocks  eastward  of  this  position  in  1*2  fathoms,  700 
yards  10*^  from  the  white  house,  where  the  bottom  is  cleaner  but  the 
digtnnrc  from  the  shore  •;reaier. 

Windseye  Pass  is  40<>  yards  bronil  mikI  is  well  marked,  Iwing  at 
the  end  of  the  barrier  reef  U  miles  330^  of  the  settlement.  The  bar- 
rier reef  should  lie  rounded  close-to,  and  kept  aboard  until  well  in- 
side the  lagoon,  when  a  course  may  be  steered  for  the  settlement, 
leaving  a  2-fatliom  rock  (which  marks  the  end  of  the  detached 
coral  heads)  on"  the  starbcard  hand.  This  pnssage  is  not  recom- 
meiulfMl  for  sailing  vc««e1s  with  n  sniitlio;i>t  wind. 

Closeluff  Pass.—From  Closeluff  Pass,  which  is  GOO  yards  broad 
and  ii:is  a  coral  patch  (awasii  :\t  low-waUT  s])ring  tides)  20U  yards 
in  diameter  in  the  center,  the  east  extreme  <tf  Xgamia  l)ears  173^,  the 
west  extreme  of  Laiitliula,  in  the  distance  just  overlapping. 

The  soundings  in  niid-i  liiiiiiu'l  on  the  east  side  of  the  coral  pati-li 
are  1 1  fathoms,  on  the  wc^t  side  16  fathoms. 

Caution. — Sailing  vessels  should  not  attempt  either  Closeluff  or 
Windseye  Passages  against  the  tide  unless  they  have  a  commanding 
lair  wind. 

Katangi  Passage  is  the  channel  between  Matangi  and  Ngamia 
and  is  the  best  for  vessels  bound  westward  from  the  settlement. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  coral  head  a  few  hundred  yards 
westward  of  the  anchorage,  and  also  Macomber  Rock,  a  coral  patch 
awash  and  situated  2.3  miles  274^  of  the  settlement. 

Matangi  Island  is  a  small,  densely  wooded,  uninhabited  island  in 
the  shape  of  a  crescent  with  its  horns  to  the  northward,  1  mile  long 
and  about  200  yard^  wi(U>  in  the  narrowest  part.  It  has  two  hills, 
each  440  feet  high.  The  bay  on  the  north  side  has  no  protecting 
reef. 

Motua  Levu  or  Thane  Reef,  1  mile  0(5^  from  the  northeast  horn 
of  Lauthala  Barrier  Beef,  is  a  coral  reef  of  the  atoll  character:  the 
lagoon  has  25  fathc  ms  in  it.  but  no  entrance  for  vessels.  It  is  .suffi- 
ciently sunken  on  the  northwest  side  to  allow  boats  to  cross  into 

the  on. 

Mot  ua  lai  lai  is  an  oval-shaped  i  rcf.  1  indc  in  i^eate.st  diameter, 
'Jh  null    111    of  Motua  Levu.    It  incloses  a  sm:ill  higoon. 

Nanuku  Islets  are  two  sand  Imiiks.  covered  with  trees  70  feet  and 
40  feet  high,  respectively,  on  Naniiku  T^eef,  and  situated  1  nule  and 
1.7  miles  from  the  south  point  of  that  reef,  an  extensive  coral  reef, 
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which  is  8teep-to  on  both  sides,  and  for  some  distance  is  awash  at 
low  water.  The  reef  forks  5  miles  from  its  southern  point.  The 
east  branch  of  the  fork  is  sunken,  and  in  light  winds  only  breaks 
occasionally ;  the  western  branch  curves  round  to  the  north  by  west, 
still  maintaining  its  sunken  character,  and  joins  Nukusemanu  Beef. 

IiAU  OB  EASTE&N  GBOUP. 

Wailangilala  is  a  low  i>laiul  of  sand  and  coral,  covered  with  coco- 
nul  i:  »'Cf?  and  bushes,  making  its  t'litiie  lu'i<:ht  70  feet. 

From  most  points  of  view  it  ajipoars  as  (wo  i>lots,  as  tlu-re  is  a  ^;ap 
in  the  center  hare  of  trees.  It  is  l,bUU  yards  hniij,  <'>00  yards  across 
its  broadest  j>art,  and  is  situated  at  the  northeast  corner  of  a  coral 
lairoon.  1)  miles  in  circumference,  and  into  which  there  is  an  entrance 
240  yards  wide,  bearing  •^1.)  from  the  west  extreme  of  the  island. 
The  beach  is  strewn  with  pumice. 

Light. — ^Wailangilala  Light  is  n  flashing  white  light,  elevau*d  95 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  visible  15  miles. 

The  lighthouse  is  a  wooden  framework  structure.  t 

(For  details,  see  Light  List.) 

"DvJt  Keef  is  situated  8^  miles  enstwai'd  of  Wailangilala.  It  is  C.3 
miles  long,  If  miles  broad,  and  has  a  sand  cay  4  feet  above  high  water 
on  its  sonthem  end,  which  is  distinguishable  in  bright  weather  for 
many  miles.  There  is  anchorage  in  Duff  Lagoon,  and  the  entrance  is 
on  the  southwest  side. 

Kaitamba,  1^  miles  *2I-J  from  AVai  la  ngi  hi  la.  is  a  triangular-shaped 
island,  of  volcanic  and  coral  formation,  with  one  conspicuous  flat- 
topped  hill,  610  feet  high,  overlooking  the  south  coast,  a  wooded  coast 
ridge  and  a  depression  in  the  center.  There  is  a  small  settlement  on 
the  w  est  side,  w  hich  is  easily  approaclied  b}'  boats  at  any  time  of  tide 
provided  the  wind  is  from  an  easterly  (piarter,  and  vessels  drawing 
5  feet  may  enter  between  the  rocks  at  high  water. 

A  coral  hai  rier  reef  surrounds  the  island,  which,  at  no  place,  is 
nio?<'  than  l.'JOO  vai'ds  from  the  coast. 

fresh  water  >f  •linni  (iiiality  ran  he  ubtained  at  the  settlement. 

Yathata,  forin*  I  ot  elevated  limestone,  also  called  Cap  Inland 
(from  its  resemhlanve  to  a  cap  when  s<*en  a  long  distance  off),  is  18 
miles  224"  from  Naitamba,  and  sunounded  by  a  coral  reef  of  fring- 
ing charaeter.  It  is  mih\s  long  and  H  miles  wide,  autl  lias  a  con- 
spicuous Hat  toi)ped  liill.  which  is  densel}'  wooded  and  "^10  feet  high. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  reef  there  is  a  good  boat  i)a:>.sage  90  yards 
wide;  but  no  anchorage,  even  for  small  vessels.  Pumice  was  found  on 
the  weather  beach. 

Water  is  bad,  and  thei%  are  no  supplies. 

21540— Ifl  24 
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Kaimbu  Island,  1,100  yards  77^  from  the  east  point  of  Yathata, 

18  of  eleviiti  (1  limestone  formation,  U  miles  long,  1,000  yard  broad, 
and  l")"  f  i  t  high.   It  is  partially  cultivated. 

Nuku  Levu  Islet,  between  Vnthata  and  Kaimbo.  is  a  sand  islet 
covered  with  coconut  ti-ces,  making  its  entire  height  90  feet. 

Nukutolu  Islets  are  three  small  islets  situated  4  miles  2."i2^  from 
Vathata.  The  eastern  islet  consists  of  sand,  covered  with  coconut 
trees  and  bushes.  100  feot  hifrh.  and  is  surrounded  by  a  small  fringing 
reef,  whicli  dries  nl  low  watLM'.    Landin*!^  is  dangerous. 

Tlu>  t^^o  westoin  islets  are  connected  by  a  coral  leef.  The  middle 
islet  is  of  sand  and  rock,  covered  with  coconut  ti»'es  and  btishes.  mak- 
ing its  height  80  i'eet.  Landing  can  be  effected  on  the  west  side  ul 
high  water.  The  west  islet  or  rock  is  covered  with  straggling  bushes 
and  about  40  feet  high. 

The  Nukutolu  Islets  are  not  inhabited,  but  are  occasionally  visited 
by  the  natives  of  Yathata  for  turtle  and  coconuts. 

Vatu  Vara,  or  Hat  Lsland.  'J  miles  soutlnvanl  of  I'athata,  is  a 
bold,  picturesque,  densely  wooded  island  of  limestone  formation,  with 
a  flat  summit,  which  falls  in  steep  cliffs  on  all  sides,  and  is  1,030  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  diameter  of  the  island  is  1^  miles  and  is  sur* 
rounded  by  a  fringing  reef,  except  at  the  south  point,  where  the  surf 
breaks  unopposed  against  the  cliffs.  It  is  (or  was)  the  property  of 
an  American  citizen,  'who  resides  there.  Landing  can  be  effected 
with  difficulty  at  hi^  water  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

Malima  Islets  are  two  small  uninhabited  islands  25  miles  north- 
east of  Vatu  Vara  and  8|  miles  eastward  of  Ngillahgillah  Passage. 
They  are  situated  in  the  center  of  a  lagoon,  which  is  from  1^  to  2 
miles  in  diameter  and  protected  by  a  liarrier  reef  awash  at  low  water, 
except  at  certain  places  on  the  north  side,  where  boats  can  cross  at 
^  any  time  of  tide.  The  larger  and  southern  of  the  islets  has  a  con- 
spicuous lump  on  its  southwest  extremity  which  is  130  feet  high 
Pumice  stone  was  foimd  on  the  ."southeast  beach  of  this  islet 

Kimbombo  Islets  (hit.  17^  03'  S..  long.  179'=  02'  W.)  are  a  group 
of  three  small  island?.  H  miles  northward  of  Xgtllahgillah  Island, 
and  13  miles  eastward  of  Naitamba.  They  are  surronn>le<l  by  a  bar- 
rier reef  IJ  miles  in  circumference  wliioli  has  an  entrance  on  the 
northwest  side.   The  deepest  water  in  the  lagoon  is  13  fathoms. 

The  south  and  lai  gest  i^let  is  of  volcanic  rock,  densely  wooded,  and 
190  feet  high.   There  is  no  landing. 

The  middle  islet  is  limestone,  eoNeicd  with  coconut  trees  and 
bushes,  making  its  height  120  feet.  The  noi  th  and  smallest  islet  is 
of  limestone  100  feet  high.   It  has  palm  trees  on  the  south  end. 

Trigger  Bock,  with  4  fathoms  water,  is  situated  2|  miles  19r»® 
from  the  south  and  largest  Kimbombo  Islet. 
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Bell  Reef  is  sepanitcNl  Ironi  Kimbonibo  Reef  by  a  chaniit'l  1,000 
yards  wide.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  broken  on  the  northwest  side, 
liavin^r  n  Injroon  in  \\  liich  the  deepest  water  is  10  lathoms. 

Dibbles  Keef ,  .)  miles  32  from  Kimbombo  Islets,  is  '2\  miles  long 
and  1|  miles  broad.  It  has  no  entrance  for  vessels,  but  there  is  a 
lagoon  inside  in  which  the  deepest  water  is  IS'^fathoms. 

Williamson  Beef  is  1^  miles  long  and  1,600  yards  broad  and  situ- 
ated 3f  miles  325^  from  Kimbombo  Islets.  It  has  no  opening,  but 
thei*e  is  a  lagoon  in  which  the  deepest  water  is  14  fathoms. 

Lookout  Beefy  eastward  of  Dibbles  Beef,  is  a  round  coral  reef, 
awash  at  low  water,  and  500  yards  in  diameter.  Shallow  water  sur- 
rounds it  for  a  distance  of  from  400  to  800  yards,  breaking  heavily 
even  in  light  winds. 

Lewis  Bank,  1  \  miles  319^  from  Lookout  Beef,  has  a  depth  of 
8  fatbonis,  sand  and  coral. 

Jeffreys  Bank  lies  miles  1.^^  from  Ltiokout  Beef.  It  is  formed 
of  coral  and  sand,  end  the  least  w  ater  obtained  upon  it  w  as  9  fathoms. 

Alacrity  Bank  lies  0  miles  from  L(x)kout  Beef.  The  least 
(lci>t]i  foim'1  M|>on  it  is  12  fnthoni'^.  <'M\d  ami  cotal. 

Directions —Suva  to  Lomaloma. — 8ailin<r  \e5csols  bound  from 
Suva  to  Lomalonin  should  eiul»»nvor  to  weat!i<"  Ngau  Island  by 
daylight  and  then  steei-  to  pass  to  leeward  of  Tlutiiia. 

When  upproacliinir  'ron<ran  Passage,  which  leads  into  Vanua 
Mbalavu  T/airoon,  it  is  better  t<t  keep  well  toward  Vekai.  as  a  west- 
erly eiinent  is  often  experienced  oflp  the  horn  of  tlie  barrier  reef, 
soutl:  m1'  M  iinia. 

Levuka  to  Liomaloma, — When  sailing  from  Levuka  to  Loma- 
loma it  is  customar}'  to  pass  half-way  between  Thakau  Momo  (Horse- 
shoe Beef)  and  the  north  point  of  Nairui  Barrier,  using  a  bearing 
of  Mbatiki  to  clear  the  latter. 

Ezploilsg  Isles  are  a  group  of  islands  inclosed  within  a  barrier 
reef  77  miles  in  circuit,  with  many  })assage8  leading  into  it.  This 
group  is  the  mo&t  important  in  Lau. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  barrier  reefs  in  Fiji  which  have  a  sloping  outer 
edge  to  windward,  with  a  bank  of  soundings  on  which,  in  case  of 
neoessty,  a  Tessel  might  anchor. 

Vanua  Mbalavu,  the  largest  island,  is  14  miles  long  and  from  |  to 
miles  broad,  with  several  peaks  on  its  backbone  ridge,  the  highest 
of  which.  Koro  Mbnsanga.  in  the  center  of  the  island,  is  930  feet 
high.  The  direction  of  the  island  is  north>northeast  and  northwest, 
a  sharp  bend  occurring  in  tlie  center  and  broadest  part  under  Koro 
Mbasanga.  The  southern  half  of  Vanua  Mbalavu  is  chiefly  volcanic 
and  the  soil  very  fertile,  hut  the  northwestern  part  is  formed  of 
coral- upheaval^  covered  with  impenetrable  bush. 
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Lomaloma  is  tht*  chief  town  of  Varma  Mbalavu  and  tiie  principal 
depot  for  produce  in  Lau.  It  i»  situated  near  the  south  end  of  tlie 
island,  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  behind  the  small  island  Yanu  yann, 
which  is  wooded  and  260  feet  hig^h.  Lomaloma  is  chiefly  composed 
of  native  houses,  but  there  are  a  few  European  stores  and  resid^ces, 
a  courthouse,  and  a  spacious  native  church. 

Lomaloma  Harbor. — Between  Yanu  yanu  and  the  town  Loma- 
loma there  is  a  small  well^protected  harbor,  where  good  anchorage 
can  be  obtained  for  a  Tessel  of  large  size  in  7  fathoms,  sand  and  mud. 
SailiTi^  v  sels  of  over  200  tons  have  to  warp  out,  as  there  is  a  lon^ 
spit  of  coral  grit  extending  west  of  Yanu  yanii.  which  narrows  the 
space  for  tacking.  The  beach  is  well  adapted  for  hauling  up  craft 
of  6  feet  draft  and  under. 

Supplies  of  yams.  eggs,  turkeys,  fowls,  milk,  and  bread  can  occa- 
sionally be  obtained  from  the  European  rosidents. 

AVater  can  be  obtained  from  a  stream  1  mile  north  of  the  anchor- 
age, but  as  it  runs  through  taro  beds  it  is  not  recommended  for 
drinkinir  purposes. 

Malatta  is  a  wdixhxl  islnnd  \'20  feet  high  and  joined  to  Vanua 
iVn);il:ivu  by  the  coral  reef  which  dries  at  th ice-quarters  ebb.  It  is 
sc]):n  ;ited  at  its  .southeast  point  from  Susui  by  a  narrow  passage,  dry 
at  half  tide. 

Boats  can  pass  between  Vanua  Mbalavu  and  Malatta  at  lialf  tide. 

Susui,  eastward  of  Malatta,  is  a  wooded  island,  lying  cast  and 
west.  2.3  miles  long  and  1,350  yards  broad.  It  is  430  feet  high,  and 
the  coral  fringe  which  surrounds  the  shore  joins  the  barrier  reef. 
This  island  is  used  as  a  grazing  ground  for  cattle. 

Mtmla,  eastward  of  Susui,  is  a  volcanic  island.  2}  miles  long  in  a 
north  and  south  direction  by  |  mile  broad.  One  ridge  traverses  the 
center  of  the  island,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  950  feet  high. 
Vegetables  and  water  in  small  quantities  can  be  obtained. 

Landing  is  not  easy  on  account  of  the  shore  fringe  of  coral,  which 
dries  at  half  tide  and  connects  the  south  shore  of  the  island  with  the 
barrier  reef. 

Thikombia  i  lau,  northeast  of  Munia.  is  a  densely  wooded  island 
of  coral  formation,  with  several  small  peaks  of  about  the  same  height, 
which  make  the  island  appear  from  seaward  as  if  it  had  a  flat  sum* 
mit  with  several  notches.  It  is  550  feet  high,  and  has  a  village  named 

Nukuhiu  on  the  south  side. 

A  «mnll  supply  of  vegetables  and  water  can  be  obtained.  Lauding: 

is  good  at  thr  ^  illni:e. 

Sovu  Islets  arc  thi'op  uiiinhahiti'd  wooded  rocks  lying  Mhout  t\i>-t 
and  wr>st  of  one  another  and  7  niilos  northward  of  Thikoml^ia.  The 
hiirlic-t  and  nio«t  westerly  has  a  well-dehned  peak,  which  is  230  feet 
high.  The  .suuilletet  has  a  grove  of  fan  palms. 
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Avca,  westward  of  Sovu  and  oli  the  northeast  coasit  of  V'ainia 
Mhahivn,  is  a  dark.  \vn(  dcd,  cornl  islnnd  H  miles  loiijr.  mile  liroad 
in  the  ceiucr,  and  000  feet  liigh-  It  has  a  village  on  the  jsouthwe^t 
point  of  the  island.  The  coral  fringe  wluch  aurronnds  the  island 
joins  the  barrier  reef,  but  boats  can  pass  the  north  cape  at  any  time 
of  tide. 

N^Uang^illah  is  a  precipitous  elevated  limestone  island  close  off 
the  northwest  extreme  of  Vanua  Mbalavu,  510  feet  high,  and  densely 
ivooded.  It  has  a  large  cavern  in  it.  There  are  no  inhabitants. 

▲ndiwathe  and  Tanuthaloa  are  small  islands  off  the  west  coast 
of  Vanua  Mbalavu  feet  and  160  feet  high,  respectively.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  islands  already  mentioned,  there  are  several  smaller 
islets  and  rocks  around  and  near  the  coast  of  Vanua  Mbalavu,  for  the 
position  of  which  the  navigator  is  referred  to  the  chart. 

Vanua  Mbalavu  Lagoon— Directions. — The^  passages  into 
Vanua  Mbalavu  Lagoon  most  frdequently  used  are  Tongan  Passage, 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  barrier  reef;  American  Passage,  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  XgillahgUlah  Passage,  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  lagoon  and  close  to  the  island  of  the  same  name. 

Tongan  Passage  is  timt  most  fre<juently  »ised  for  entering.  It  is 
situated  ahoiit  midway  between  the  islands  Thikombia  and  Mimia,  is 
I  mile  brciad,  and  has  a  coral  patcli  *250  yards  in  diameter  and  awash 
at  low  water  in  the  centei-.  Kiinning  into  the  lagoon  with  the  pre- 
vailing wind  thi'^  channel  is  easily  navigated,  provided  tlie  light  is 
favorable.  The  tides  are  irregular.  The  "flood  "  was  observed  from 
the  British  surveying  schooner  Alacnty  more  than  once  to  be  setting 
out  of  the  lagoon. 

A  Ix'aring  of  the  summit  of  Avea  331°  will  lead  to  Tongan  Pass. 
Continue  this  course  for  li^  miles  inside  the  lagoon  until  Yanu  Yanu 
(which  a[>pears  as  a  point  of  the  main  island  .standing  out  in  relief) 
bears  274°,  when  steer  for  Lomaloma  and  enter  the  harbor  to  the 
north  of  Tanu  Yanu. 

These  directions  are  intended  as  a  guide  for  steering  on  a  track 
i  he  least  strewn  with  reefs,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  this 
<*an  not  be  exactly  followed,  and  the  course  of  the  vessel  must  be 
orcasionallv  altered  to  avoid  coral  heada 

Tx>maloma  Harbor  can  be  entered  from  either  side  of  Yanu  Yanu, 
but  the  northern  is  generally  the  mos^t  convenient. 

Caution. — ^Unless  the  light  is  favorable  and  the  lookout  vigilant 
.  the  navigation  of  this  lagoon  is  hazardous.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  steer 
to  the  westward  in  it  after  2  p.  m. 

American  Passage  is  situated  5  miles  eastward  from  the  Sovu 
Ish'ts.  Tt  is  useful  for  vessels  bound  to  and  from  Samoa  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  navigated  with  the  prevailing  wind  either 
jn  or  out.   It  is  ^  mile  broad,  and  the  depth  in  the  center  is  100 
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fathoms.  On  a  clear  day  Koro  Mbasauga  seen  bearing  257^  will 
lead  to  the  ])a»au:e. 

Nnku  Thikoinhia  Reef.  niiU's  lonjr.  lies  -i  miles  southeast  of 
AiiuM'iriiri  I*assa<re.  and  protects  it  to  some  extent  from  the  south- 
lu-ti  i  lv  sucll.  (Jii  its  southwestern  end  is  a  sand  cay  200  vards  in 
diameter  and  4  feet  high,  upon  which  there  is  a  cairn  of  .stone  8  feet 
above  high  water. 

Ngillahgillali  Passage  is  useful  for  steamers  bound  from  Sura 
or  Levuka  to  and  from  Lomaloma.  There  are  many  coral  heads 
outside  it,  through  which  a  course  can  be  steered  without  difficulty, 
provided  the  light  is  fsTorable.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  passage 
is  800  yards  wide.  The  tidal  streams  run  strongly  through  it^  but 
with  regularity.  The  track  to  Lomaloma  is  around  the  north  coast 
of  Vanua  Mbalavu,  which  is  fronted  by  numerous  coral  heads.  Off 
Blackswan  Point  the  distance  from  the  barrier  reef  to  the  shore  is 
only  :^()0  yards,  and  there  is  a  coral  patch  in  the  center  of  the  channel. 
The  shore  should  be  kept  close  aboard. 

Sovu  and  Andiwathe  passages. — Besides  the  three  passa^res 
just  described,  there  are  others  which  are  less  frequented,  but  which 
are  available  for  vessels  of  large  size;  they  are  the  three  8nvu  pas> 
sages,  north  and  northwest  of  the  Sovu  Islets,  and  Andiwathe  Pas* 
sagQ.  west  of  Vanua  Mbalavu. 

Lar<re  sailin<r  vessels  bound  from  T.omnloma  to  Suvn  or  T.ovuka 
wonlil  find  one  of  the  Sovu  pa.s.saire«;  an  easier  means  of  exit  from  the 
InL'onn  thnn  lu  atinjr  through  ToiiLran  Pass  or  navigating  the  north 
side  of  \'anua  Ml  alavu  w  ith  an  allernoon  sun. 

Andiwathe  Passage,  from  its  position,  is  of  little  use  to  any  but 
coastinfif  craft. 

Kanathea,  westward  of  \'anua  Mbalavu,  is  a  round  island  frorn 
trom  2  to  2.^  miles  in  diameter,  with  some  conspicuous  peaks,  the- 
hisfhest  of  whicli  is  ^.'O  feet  high.  The  island  is  surrounded  by  a 
reef,  wdiich  on  tlie  north  side  extends  nearly  1  mile  from  the  shore 
as  a  fringe,  and  wliich  on  the  cast  side  opens  out  into  a  harrier  inclos- 
ing several  miles  of  water,  into  which  there  is  no  entry  at  low  water 
even  for  boats.  The  northeast  end  of  this  lagoon  lies  6  miles  44** 
from  Kanathea,  leaving  a  passage  of  a  little  over  1  mile  between  it 
and  the  Vanua  Mbalavu  barrier  reef. 

The  sea  does  not  break  on  this  barrier  on  the  northwest  dde,  and 
there  are  very  moderate  rollers  on  the  southeast  side  in  ordinary 
weather.  Except  in  strong  southeast  winds  boats  can  pass  over  a 
sunken  place  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  reef  at  half  tide  by  bring* 
ing  a  remarkable  Thumb  Peak  to  bear  about  04". 

Small-craft  Harbor. — On  the  north  side  of  the  island  there  ia  nn 
indentation  in  the  ?1iore  reef  about  130  yards  broad,  in  which  small 
craft  can  anchor  within  a  short  distance  of  the  beach. 
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Hofhiii  iUn-k  is  H  corn!  pntcli  awnsli  at  low  water,  ami  al)Out  200 
vai\is  in  diameter,  1.7  luiled  o8    ivom  8mall-craft  TInrbor 

Morse  Reof  lies  U  miles  145*^  of  Kanathea.  and  ^  mile  iiom  the 
south  elbow  of  the  barrier  reef.  It  is  of  small  extent,  with  about  0 
feet  water,  and  owing  to  its  slopinji  edgeis,  breaks  hea\  ily  in  motleratc 
weather.  A  sounding  of  131  fathoms  was  obtained  between  this  rock 
and  Kanathen  Rarrier. 

Mango  Island  (latitude  17°  27'  S.,  longitude  179  09'  W.)  is 
round,  of  volcanic  origin  and  coral  formation,  3  miles  in  diameter, 
and  surrounded  by  a  reef  |  mile  broad,  exce|>t  at  one  part  of  the 
coast  on  the  north  side,  where  there  is  merely  a  narrow  fringe,  and  a- 
ledge  of  sand  and  coral,  suitable  for  anchorage  during  winds  from 
southwest  through  south  to  east. 

Landing  is  good  at  the  pier,  except  in  strong  northerly  winds; 
lighters  and  boats  drawing  4  feet  can  cross  the  reef  at  high  water. 

The  highest  hills  in  Mango  overlook  the  southeast  and  west  coastH, 
the  greatest  altitude  being  670  feet 

Near  the  edge  of  the  reef  on  the  southwest  side  are  three  small 
islets,  conspicuous  when  seen  clear  of  the  land. 

The  island  iiroduoes  sea-island  cotton  said  to  be  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. Coffee,  limes,  oranges,  pineapples,  kumalas,  yams,  and  bread 
fruit  are  grown,  and  copra  is  exported. 

Caation. — The  anchorage  is  not  safe  in  thv  ?timmor  months  and 
Siailing  vessels  should  put  to  sea  when  the  wind  shifts  to  northeast. 

Tide. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Mango  I.sland  Pier 
north  side  of  the  island  and  clear  from  reef  influences),  at  6h.  10m.; 
springs  rise  A  feet  8  inches;  neaps  range  :5  feet. 

Frost  Reef,  dry  at  low-water  s))ring  tides,  lie^;  7-J  miles  '2i\\)°  from 
Mango  Island  Pier.  It  is  rircular  in  form  and  nearly  1  mile  in  di- 
ameter.   A  rock  2  feet  higli.  is  situated  near  its  northern  eilge. 

Clearing  mark.  -W lien  bound  from  Mango  to  the  westward  do 
not  open  the  south  extreme  of  Munia  of  the  north  extreme  of  Mango, 
until  clear  of  Frost  Keef. 

Katatanga  i.s  a  small  island  southeast  of  the  Kxploring  Tsles.  1.800 
yard.s  long  north  and  south,  by  l>00  yards  broad,  and  surrounded  by 
a  barrier  reef,  which  on  the  east  side  reaches  2f  miles  from  the 
island.  There  are  two  hUls,  both  covered  with  palms  and  of  the 
same  height,  180  feet.  The  formation  of  Katafanga  is  a  combination 
of  Tolcanie  matter  and  coral. 

On  the  southeast  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  small  settlement. 

The  passage  into  the  lagoon  is  on  the  northeast  side.  Several  coral 
heads  lie  in  it,  but  vessels  drawing  10  feet  and  less  can  navigate  it 
with  a  commanding  breeze.  The  greatest  depth  in  the  lagoon  is  IS 
fathoms. 
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Supplies. — ^Vaiiis,  kiuualas.  turkeys,  fowls,  eggs,  and  good  water 

call  bo  oljtiiined. 

Malevuvu  Beef,  4  J  miles  iiDrlhward  of  Kntafangu,  lies  in  the 
track  of  vessels  approuchiug  fi*oiii  the  eastward  bound  from  Tonga  to 
Lomaloma.  It  is  an  atoll  2|  miles  long,  1^  miles  broad,  and  having 
a  depth  of  13  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  in  the  center.  Near  the  south 
end  is  a  sand  cay,  awash  at  high  water.  Boats  can  enter  on  the 
west  side  at  any  time  of  tide. 

Vekal  is  a  coral  rock,  30  feet  high,  covered  with  scrub,  and  situated 
on  the  inner  edge  of  a  circular  reef  5^  miles  M9>^  from  Katafanga. 

The  barrier  reef  is  2  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  lagoon  has  a  depth 
of  18  fathoms  in  the  center.  Boats  can  enter  on  the  northwest  side 
of  the  reef  at  any  time  of  tide. 

TuTuthay  5^  miles  south  of  Vekai.  is  a  hi^h  limestone  island, 
densely  wooded,  with  ])rL'cipitous  hills  overlooking  the  coast,  and  a 
depression  in  the  center  in  which  there  are  four  or  fire  smaU  lakes^ 
one  of  which  is  reported  to  contain  salt  w  )t<  i . 

Xear  the  northwest  oxticrne  of  the  island  thei*e  is  a  conspicuous 
peak,  800  feet  high  and  50  to  100  feet  higher  than  the  other  elevations 
on  the  crater-like  summit.  The  inhabitants  live  in  ri  ^  illuf^e  named 
Tin<!n.  on  tlie  southwest  roast.  Vnad  is  scarce,  but  good  water  can 
be  obtained  50  yards  noi  tli  of  the  village  and  also  on  the  north  coast. 

A  <  fH!i]  barrier.  t()(>  fr,  t.i ui  yards  in  width,  encircles  the  island. 
The  lagoon  within  lias  a  general  depth  of  from  *2  to  9  fathoms,  sand 
and  coral.  A  liorn  <>f  th*»  harri«'r.  1  niih'  south  of  the  villnsr^'.  affords 
protection  from  the  sea  to  small  vessels  in  winds  from  southeast 
throuerh  east  to  northwest.  Anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  from  7 
to  14  fati)oni>  close  to  the  reef.  At  l-j-  miles  of  the  villatre  there 
is  a  boat  entrance  in  the  reef,  whicli  nniy  be  used  at  any  tinn  oi'  tide. 

Thakau  Tambu  (Gordon  Reef)  lies  89°  distant  15.;^>  miles  from 
the  conspicuous  hill  on  the  northwest  end  of  Tuvutha.  It  is  nearly 
square,  the  length  of  the  sides  being  2^  miles.  The  barrier  varies  in 
width  from  200  to  1,000  yards  and  incloses  a  lagoon  which  has  a 
depth  of  11  fathoms  in  the  center,  and  into  which  boats  can  enter 
from  the  westward  at  any  time  of  tide.  In  southeast  winds  small 
craft  can  anchor  outside  the  reef  on  the  northwest  side,  with  the 
summit  of  Munia  just  open  eastward  of  the  north  hump  of  Kata- 
fanga — ^marks  which  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather. 

Tavanuku  i  wal  (Quinin  Reef)  is  situated  2  miles  212*»  of  the 
anchorage  off  Tuvutha.  It  is  circular  in  form,  1,400  to  1,800  in 
diameter,  and  has  a  shallow  lagoon  in  the  center.  , 

Tavanuku  i  vanua  (Smith  Reef)  is  ^  miles  184^  from  the  ' 
anchorage  at  Tuvutha.   It  is  from  800  to  1.000  yards  in  diameter, 
wall  sided,  and  has  a  sand  cay  in  the  center  which  can  be  seen  for 
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iii.niy  inilt's  on  a  liright  day,  being  4  feet  above  high  water.  Turtle 
are  caught  lieie  in  the  buiumer  months. 

Yaroua  is  a  sand  islet  uOO  yards  long  by  400  yards  broad  and  situ- 
ated 8|  miles  306^  from  the  southeast  point  of  Ttivutha.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  trees,  making  its  entire  height  70  feet  A  reef  surrounds 
it  which  extends  from  100  to  600  yards  from  the  beach.  Turtle  are 
caught  here  in  the  summer  months.  The  landing  is  bad. 

Those  having  occasion  to  visit  Yaroua  would  find  the  anchorage 
at  Thakau  Lasemarawa  useful,  as  there  is  no  shallow  water  suitable 
for  anchoring  off  the  islet. 

Thakau  Nokeiva  (Freeman  Reef)«  situated  2  miles  eastward  of 
Yaroua,  is  2|  miles  long,  1}  miles  broad,  and  broken  in  two  places  on 
the  northwest  side.  There  is  a  small  lagoon  in  the  center,  having 
depths  from  4  to  9  fathoms.  The  reef  dries  at  low  wiiter. 

Thakau  Lasemarawa  (Hawkins  Heef )  lies  '2}  miles  south  from 
Yaroua.  It  is  1.7  miles  long  east  and  west  by  1|  miles  north  and 
south,  and  there  is  a  small  lagoon  in  the  center  with  a  depth  of  7 
fathoms,  into  whieh  there  is  no  entry  for  boats.  During  southeast 
winds  small  craft  can  pick  up  an  anchorage  in  9  fathoms  on  the 
nortliwt -t  side  of  the  r*'»'f 

Thithia  (iat.  17"^  4j'  S..  long.  170°  W.)  is  a  i)artly  volcanic 
and  pjirtly  limestone  island,  ncni'ly  ciicular  in  shape.  Its  greatest 
l)readtli.  \vlii<  h  is  from  northeast  to  soutiiwest,  is  4  miles.  The  island 
is  (if  a  liglit  color,  the  undulating  country  being  covered  witli  Lrras.s, 
widely  scattercfl  screw  pines,  and  casuarina  trees.  The  highest  point, 
whi.  b  is  ti»\vanl  the  northwest,  is.  540  feet  high.  There  are  large 
cavcni.s  in  tlii.>?  ishuid. 

A  fringing  coral  reef,  from  li(K)  to  800  yaids  in  width,  surrounds 
the  inland.  It  is  dry  at  luw  water,  but  boats  can  pass  around  the 
island  at  three-quarters  flood. 

There  are  villages  at  various  points  on  the  coast.  Landing  can  be 
effected  on  the  northwest  coast  at  any  time.  Good  water  is  plentiful 
on  the  island. 

Ancborage  for  small  craft  can  be  obtained  during  winds  from 
south  to  east  in  a  bight  of  the  reef  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  island, 
opposite  Torokna  village.  There  is  also  temporary  anchorage  to  be 
found  opposite  a  plantation  1  mile  farther  south. 

Thakau  Nawa  (Kneass  Reef)  is  2|  miles  southwest  of  Thithia. 
It  is  oval  shaped,  1  mile  long,  1,400  yards  broad,  and  steep-to  around. 
There  is  a  shallow  lagoon  in  the  center. 

Naiau  is  a  coral  island  with  a  similar  craterlike  summit  to 
Tuvutha.  situated  northeast  of  it.  The  rim,  win  h  forms  the  summit 
and  which  is  perpendicular  on  the  sea  face,  is  from  ."iHO  to  580  feet 
liigh,  and  the  depression  in  the  center  is  about  2U0  feet  below  it. 
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The  Ukncl  is  of  a  dark  color,  being  densely  wooded,  and  appears 
from  all  points  of  view  from  seaward  to  be  table  topped.  It  is  3^ 
miles  long  by  2  miles  broad,  and  is  fringed,  except  at  one  place  on  the 
northwest  side  (where  the  summit  rim  overhangs  the  sea),  by  a  coral 
reef  w|iich  extends  on  the  northeast  side  1,200  yards  from  the  shore. 

There  is  no  anchorage  for  vessels. 

Boats  can  enter  the  reef  opposite  the  village  Ndevo,  on  the  east 
coast,  by  a  passage  15  yards  broad,  through  which  the  stream  sets  out 
at  the  rate  of  2  knots  an  hour. 

Boats  can  pass  around  the  island,  inside  the  reef,  at  half  tide,  and 
when  the  passage  off  Ndevo  is  not  safe  landing  can  be  effected  by 
crossinfj  the  reef  on  the  northwest  side  nf  tlie  island. 

Maafu  Bock  is  a  coral  head  with  18  feet  on  it  at  low  water  7  miles 
4D°  from  the  hoat  passage  off  Ndevo.  The  patch  of  discolored  water, 
of  which  it  is  the  shallowest  part,  is  hardly  200  yards  broad  and  has 
a  depth  on  it  of  from  6  to  9  fathoms,  coral  and  sand.  The  rock,  which 
is  about  .'i  yards  in  diameter,  is  on  the  northwest  odjre  of  the  bank. 
It  seldom  breaks  and  is  dillicult  to  see  in  fine  weatiicr. 

Vanua  Vatu,  .southwest ward  of  Xaiau.  is  a  rounded  island,  of 
coral  formation,  l.l  miles  I<>ii<x  noith\vi.<t  and  southeast,  snrrouii(lo*l 
by  a  com!  harrier  whirh  joins  the  hiiuie  in  several  places  and  in- 
cltKses  a  small  lagotm  full  of  rncks.  The  summit  is  crater-shaped, 
like  Tuvutha  and  Naiau.  tlciiM'ly  wooded,  and  310  feet  above  the 
sea  at  tlie  highest  point,  wliicli  overU>oks  the  southeast  coast.  Off 
the  north  side  of  the  island  the  reef  forms  a  horn,  which  strteches 
out  more  than  one  mile  from  the  beach.  Boats  can  cross  the  rwf 
at  half  tide  in  the  bight  eastward  of  this  horn,  and  there  is  a  fair 
boat  passage  at  high  water  on  the  west  side  of  the  horn  opposite  a 
san<ly  sjjit  of  the  island.  Small  craft  are  said  to  anchor  here  close 
to  the  reef  during  east  winds,  but  it  is  not  recommended. 

The  inhabitants  are  badly  off  for  food  and  water,  and  live  on  fish 
and  coconuts. 

A  rock  reported  in  latitude  18°  32'  0"  S.,  longitutude  ITa**  25'  10" 
W.,  was  searched  for  in  1879  hv  the  British  survevinfj  schooner 
Alacritj/^  botli  in  it-  pr» » irraphical  position  and  also  in  its  position 
relatively  witli  Vanua  \'atii.  Tn  neithoi-  of  these  positions,  how- 
ever, was  anything  seen  from  the  masthead,  though  the  swell  and 
weather  were  favorable  for  detecting  banks  with  anything  less  than 
2  fathoms  upon  them.  The  natives,  however,  persist  in  their  asser- 
tion that  a  sniali  coral  head  does  exist  between  Vanua  Vatu  and  the 
Xa  ^'at^  Iveef.  southwest  of  it. 

Lakemba  i>  a  rounded,  volcanic  islaiid.  of  a  li^^iit  color,  from  4  to 
i>\  miles  iu  tliaineter.  with  one  proji'<  ti!i<_r  rape  on  the  south  side 
and  scNcral  hills  in  the  center  about  the  same  height  and  chise 
together. 
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The  highest  point.  Mount  GnodHiiongh,  i>  a  double  peak  720  feet 
hiffh;  liut  Kendi  Keiidi  {rendeivd  conspicuous  by  a  palm  clump)  is 
only  30  feet  lower.  A  fringe  uf  coral  suiiouiids  the  island,  which 
exteuds  from  400  to  2,000  yards  from  the  shore.  iVround  the  north 
ooAst  it  dries  at  a  quarter  ebb,  but  on  the  south  side  boats  can  pass 
at  half  tide.  To  the  eastward  of  Lakemba  there  is  a  lagoon  inclosed 
by  a  barrier  reef. 

There  is  good  land  around  the  coast,  but  the  undulating  hills  in 
the  interior  are  not  fertile,  being  covered  with  grass,  casuarina  trees, 
and  screw  pines.  The  lower  ground  abounds  in  kumalas  and  yams. 
The  latter  attain  great  perfection  in  this  Island.  Copra  is  exported. 
Turtle  abound  in  the  hot  months  and  fish  is  plentiful. 

Steamers  can  anchor  in  the  lagoon  in  13  fathoms,  sand  and  coral, 
entering  by  Steamer  Papsa2r«>.  which  may  be  found  by  bringing  the 
north  e.xtreme  of  the  island  to  bear  206°,  and  conning  the  vessel 
from  the  masthead  in  a  favorable  light.  Numerous  rocks  lie  in  the 
passage. 

The  chief  village  is  Tonmbo.  off  which  there  is  a  smnU  harbor 
cn])nbln  of  nrconiin<)(l;itiii<^  two  f^mnU  rrnft.  The  entrance  is  30 
yai  ds  hfoad  and  lies  northeast  and  southwest.  The  southern  outer 
horn  breaks  heavily. 

In  winds  from  south-southeast,  through  cu.st  to  north -northeast, 
there  is  anchorage  at  Wankatalatha  in  10  fathoms,  sand,  where  good 
water  can  be  taken  oii  Ijoard  from  a  pool  on  the  beacli,  the  pas.sage 
through  the  reef  being  clear  for  boats  and  the  water  easy  of  access. 

Lakemba  was  the  first  island  in  the  Fiji  Group  which  was  Chris- 
tianized by  British  missionaries  (1S3.5). 

Aiwa  UandS)  southward  of  Lakemba,  are  two  uninhabited  lime- 
stone rocky  islets,  210  feet  and  200  feet  high,  honeycombed  by  the 
sea,  and  only  a  few  yards  apart.  They  are  covered  with  bush  and 
connected  by  a  reef,  which  is  awash  at  low  water. 

The  western  islet  is  1.800  yards,  the  eastern  1,'600  yards  long,  and 
each  are  about  600  yards  wide. 

A  barrier  reef,  19  miles  in  length,  and  which  has  four  sharp  horns, 
surrounds  these  islands,  and  stretches  several  miles  east  and  west 
of  them.  Within  it  is  a  lagoon  with  20  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,in  the 
center.  At  If  miles  325**  of  the  islands  there  is  no  reef,  and  vessels 
can  enter  at  any  time,  picking  up  anchorage  where  conveni^t. 

Between  the  north  horn  of  Aiwa  Reef  and  Lakemba  barrier  the 
str;iit  !^  1]  miles  wide.    On  both  reefs  there  is  but  a  slight  break. 

Mbukatatanoa  ( Aigo  Reefs)  lie  11  miles  eastward  of  Lakemba 
and  are  SO  miles  in  cirriimfrrcucc. 

The  gronter  portion  is  in  tlu-  form  of  a  barrier  reef,  but  the  r^Mitt-r 
is  much  broken  uj)  by  detiiclK d  ncfs  and  groups  of  .sunken  rocks. 
At  9|  miles  from  the  north  extreme  of  the  reefs  there  is  a  narrow 
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channel,  3^  miles  long,  and  from  140  to  170  fathoms  deep.  In  the 
lagoon  the  depth  varies  from  8  to  40  fathoms,  sand  and  coral.  On 
the  southeast  horn  the  sea  breaks  heavily. 

Vanua  Uasi. — ^Inside  the  barrier  and  3  miles  south  of  the  north 
extreme  of  Mbukatatanoa  Beef  lies  Vanua  Masi,  a  coral  islet,  80  feat 
high,  the  resort  of  sea  birds. 

It  is  800  yards  long,  200  yards  broad,  covered  with  scrub,  and  hma 
several  rocks  off  its  east  end.  Landing  is  ea^  at  half  tide  on  a  sandy 
bonch  on  the  north  side. 

Bacon  Island  is  a  whit(>  rock  (roveml  with  <;iiunu).  00  feet  high, 
1|  miles  75°  from  Vanua  Masi,  and  "^00  ymds  from  the  barrier. 

Breid  Breef  lies  4^  miles  5."*^  from  Ml)uk:jtiit:inoa  Keefs.  It  is  of 
the  barrier  charof  toi*.  *20  miles  round,  and  incloses  a  lagoon  which 
hns  three  islets  in  it,  but  which  appeared  to  be  tolornhly  r1p:ir  of 
coral  h'^tids.  iiiul  to  have  a  depth  of  '20  fathoms  lu-ar  the  ct'iiter. 

The  lagoun  is  nanu'd  Kcid  Haven:  the  b»  >t  cTitraiu  e  found  by 
bringing  I^ntp  i  Viti  to  bear  00%  and  conning  from  the  masthead 
in  a  favorable  light. 

The  three  islets  in  Keid  Haven  are  Late  i  Viti.  Late  i  Tonga,  and 
Booby  Kock.  The  two  former  are  00  feet  and  50  feet  high,  respec- 
tively, and  white,  beinj?  covered  with  guano;  but  Dooby  Rock  is  only 
10  feet  high,  and  of  a  dark  color. 

Malan  Bank  lies  1  mile  145°  from  the  southeast  horn  of  Keid  Reef. 
The  least  water  obtained  was  8  fathoms,  sand  and  coral. 

There  are  tide  rips  around  this  bank  and  in  the  channel  between 
Beid  Beef  and  Mbukatatanoa  Beefs;  and  the  current  on  both  sides 
of  Beid  Beef  appears  to  run  to  the  southeastward  at  a  .si)eed  of  |  knot 
an  hour. 

Oneata  (lat.  18^  26'  8.,  long.  ITS*"  28'  W.),  of  elevated  limestone, 
is  2i  miles  long  northeast  and  southwest,  and  |  mile  broad,  situated 
within  a  barrier  reef,  26  miles  round,  and  which  has  a  dangerous 
horn  5^  miles  94"  from  Loa  Islet.  The  highest  point  of  the  island 
overlooks  the  southeast  coast,  and  is  160  feet  above  the  sea. 

About  1,200  yards  to  the  northeast,  and  connected  with  Oneata 
by  a  sunken  nef.  a  I.oa  Islet  (Observatory  Islet),  which  has  a 
sharp  summit  140  feet  high.  . 

The  village  is  in  a  sandy  bay,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  island. 
Portions  of  the  island  are  cultivated.  There  are  few  supplies^  and 
water  is  diflictiU  to  obtain. 

Oneata  Lagoon  is  the  expanse  of  sinootli  water  which  surrounds 
•  lie  inland  and  whieh  is  inclosed  by  the  barrier  reef.  Tt  has  fmir 
ent  i  ances.  w  hich  ha\  ('  bicn  named  Broken  Passage,  Middle  Passiigo, 
.Schooner  Passage,  and  Transit  Passage. 
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Broken  Passage  is  1,600  yards  across,  with  three  patches  in  it 
diTiding  it  into  four  channels.  From  the  best  of  these  channels  the 
summit  of  Loa  Islet  bears  235°. 

Middle  Passage  is  500  yards  across  and  has  13  fathoms,  sand  and 
coral  in  the  center.  It  is  to  be  found  by  bringing  the  summit  of  Loa 
Islet  to  bear  123**.  A  vei7  small  coral  head  with  2  feet  on  it  at  low 
water  is  situated  on  this  bearing,  400  yards  inside  the  center  of  the 
passage.  It  may  be  passed  on  either  hand. 

Schooner  Passage  is  not  well  defined  and  therefore  not  recom- 
mended for  any  but  small  vessels.  From  it  Loa  Islet  bears  111^. 

Tniiisit  Passage  is  400  yards  across  and  has  (»  fathoms,  sand  and 
coral  ill  the  center.  The  south  extreme  of  the  hill  ou  Loa  in  line  with 
the  north  point  of  Oneata  bearing  100°.  leads  to  the  passage,  but  nnist 
not  be  carried  through,  as  the  end  of  a  spit  of  rocks  connected  with 
the  nortliern  side  of  the  passage  lies  on  the  bearing. 

When  ill  the  center  of  the  passjige.  therefore,  vessels  should  lienr 
to  the  southward.  ^tiHM-ing  for  the  south  extreme  of  Oneata  until  the 
rocks    c  passed  on  the  port  hand. 

Caution. — ^TIh-  pn«s;iL'es  intci  Oiioata  T.a^'uoii  sIkiuIiI  iidt  In-  navi- 
gated by  sailing  vessels  against  tlie  tide  unless  tiiey  have  a  conmiaud- 
ing  breeze. 

WIhmi  bound  for  t\i\  amlioiagt*  oil  tbt*  village,  if  ])as-^iii;r  aidiiiul  the 
wet<t  .side  of  the  i.-5hiud,  keep  about  half-way  between  tlie  reef  and  the 
shore,  as  there  are  rocks  off  the  west  jKiint  ol  the  isbiiid. 

Mothe  (lat.  18^  39'  S..  long.  178^  30'  W.)  is  a  volianic  island.  '2\ 
miles  in  tliauieter,  v\  itii  one  conspicuous  timber-capped  peak  rising  in 
the  center.  500  feet  high.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier  reef,  which 
stretclies  for  7  miles  to  the  southeast  (inclosing  also  Karoni),  fonn- 
insr  n  remarkable  horn  named  Na  Potu.  Vessels  can  not  enter  the 
lag(K>n,  but  there  is  a  boat  passage  on  the  east  side  in  a  deep  bight  of 
the  reef  between  Mothe  and  Karoni,  and  boats  can  pass  over  the 
barrier  on  the  northwest  side  at  half  tide* 

There  are  villages,  the  principal  of  which  is  Nassau,  on  the  south 
ftide.  Water  is  plentiful  on  the  island,  but  can  not  easily  be  shipped. 
Bread,  fruit,  bananas,  kumalas,  and  yams  can  be  had  in  abundance. 

Anchorage  can  be  obtained  outside  the  reef  on  the  northwest  »ide 
of  the  island  tn  12  fathoms,  sand,  opposite  the  village  Natambna, 
protected  from  the  east  through  south  to  the  southwest,  with  the 
summit  bearing  131^. 

Karoni,  a  small  ^  (xnlcd  limestone  islet,  is  sitnate<i  3^  miles  south 
east  of  the  summit  of  Mothe.    It  has  a  conspicuous  peak  120  feet 
high.   Several  rocks  lie  oflf  its  w  t  <t  coast. 

Mothe  lagoon  is  comparatively  shallow,  the  greatest  de|)th  ob- 
tained being  0  fathoms  inside  Na  Potu.  The  deepest  sounding  north 
of  Karoni  is  7  fathoms. 
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There  are  three  well-defined  reefs  northeastward  of  Mothe. 
Tbakau  Lekaleka,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  Oneata  Passage,  Thakau 
Vau,  and  Thakau  Motu.  The  two  first  are  circular  reefs  of  no  large 
extent  with  small  lagoons,  but  the  last  is  an  extensive  danger,  wiUi 
the  west  side  open,  and  a  lagoon  in  which  the  deepest  water  found 
was  23  fathoms. 

Tidal  etreams.— In  the  channel  betvreen  Mothe  and  Komo  the 
flood  sets  to  the  southward  and  the  ebb  to  the  northward.  1  he  latter 
appeared  to  have  but  little  strength,  both  in  this  and  the  neighboring 

channels. 

Komo  Island  (lat.  18^  41'  8.,  long.  178^  38'  W'.).  wrstwanl  of 
Mi  tlie.  of  volranic  origin,  i.s  l.\  miles  long  ea.st  and  we.st  :in<l  ]  mile 
brond.  The  summit  is  well  marked  by  n  pbinip  of  rr  roniii  iree.s  JTO 
fi'vi  :\\n>\v  {]]('  son.  The  village  is  on  tlie  st)iitlu':i>l  si«U'.  A  path 
leads  across  from  tin*  village  to  the  north  si«le  of  the  i-land.  (  'mo 
nut  trees  an-  ?uimfioiiH  on  the  flat  land  around  the  coast,  but  the  hills 
are  covered  with  grass,  casuarinas,  and  wrew  i)ines. 

Conneoted  bv  a  sunken  reef  with  Ki*nio  is  the  daik  i<»t  kv  islet 
Komo  X(h  iki.  70  feet  high  and  300  yards  in  diameter.  X  coral  reef 
surrounds  the  ishuids  and  joins  the  shore  on  the  east  side  (»f  Komo, 
but  northward  of  the  island  forms  a  barrier,  inclosing  a  harbor, 
having  moderate  depths,  good  anchorage  ground,  and  a  scarcity  of 
coral  heads;  it  may  be  entered  and  departed  from  easily. 

Komo  H^bor  can  be  entered  bj  vessels  of  moderate  size,  and  there 
is  good  anchorage  near  the  island  in  from  5  to  10  fathoms,  sand  and 
shells.  There  are  two  passages,  East  Passage  and  West  Passage, 
either  of  which  is  available  for  steamers,  but  sailing  vessels  of  over 
200  tons  should  use  West  Passage,  where  there  is  room  for  working. 
A  good  light  and  favorable  tide  (or  commanding  wind)  is  necessary 
for  either. 

East  Passage  is  320  yards  broad,  but  has  two  coral  heads  in  it,  the 
most  soiitlit  rly  being  nearly  in  mid-channel.  leaving  a  pa.ss  of  only 
140  yards  between  it  and  the  east  inner  horn  of  the  reef.  This  patch 
is  awa.sh  at  low  water  and.  though  small,  easily  detected  on  a  bright 
day.  There  are  9  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  between  the  rock  and  the 
east  reef. 

East  Passage  is  to  be  found  by  bringing  the  clumps  of  pahiis  on 
the  <inninit  of  Kouio  to  bear  168". 

West  Passage  i«  Ti.'VO  yards  broad.  au<l  from  it  the  coi  omit  clump 
on  tlie  suininit  of  Komo  l)oars  i;U\  The  rocks  which  form  it^i  east 
side  are  sunken,  and  scMom  lucak. 

Aucliorage  of  a  temporary  nature  can  be  obtained  outside  the 
barrier  reef,  on  the  north  side,  during  southerly  winds. 

A  boat  passage,  which  can  be  made  use  of  in  almost  any  weather, 
is  to  be  found  by  bringing  the  coconut  clump  on  the  summit  to  bear 
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240*^,  and  the  Mushroom  Bock,  off  the  northwest  point,  in  line  with 
the  north  extreme  of  Komo.  Boats  can  approach  the  village  at  all 
times  of  tide. 

Thakau  Vuite. — Separated  from  Komo  Barrier  by  u  passage  H 
miles  in  width  is  Thakau  Vuite  (Chicks  Beef),  which  is  2f  miles 
long  by  2  miles  broad.  There  is  a  sainl  ca}'  near  its  northeast  end, 
which  is  2  feet  In^rh  and  conspicuous  in  bright  weather.  Tiie  greatest 
depth  inside  the  lagoon  is  16  fathoms.  Small  craft  can  enter  between 
the  rocks  on  the  northwest  side. 

Tidal  streams. — Between  Thakau  \'uite  an<l  Olorua  Keef  the 
flood  sets  to  thn  soiif hwestward  and  the  ebb  tn  tlir  northeastward. 

Hetwecii  Komo  Barrier  and  Tliakau  Vuite  the  flood  sets  to  the 
bouthwai'd  ami  the  ebb  to  the  noi-tbward. 

Alorua  (lat.  IS'  37'  S..  loiirr.  178^  44'  W.)  is  a  small  but  steep 
island,  w  ilh  three  li»inij)s  on  tlu-  ^nininit,  the  hi«i,hesf  of  \\  hi'-li  is  '250 
feet  alio\('  (h<'  sen.  The  island  is  surrounded  by  a  icci.  tiu'  soutliern 
horn  of  whicii  is  1{  miles  1G7^'  of  tlie  summit,  and  upon  Avhich  there 
is  usualv  a  heavy  break. 

On  the  nortli  side  uf  the  island  there  is  a  la<:oon  \\  hioh  has  a  depth 
of  8  fathoms  in  places,  but  which  is  studded  wilh  i<)(  ks.  Boats  can 
cross  the  reef  at  high  water  on  tiie  north  side,  antl  in  southerly  winds 
small  vessels  might  obtain  teiuporary  anchorage  close  to  the  coral 
heads  which  front  the  reef  here. 

Tavunasithi,  soutlnvestward  of  Olorua,  is  a  small,  w  uoded  coi  al 
island  ^  mile  in  diameter  and  200  feet  high.  It  is  sorrounded  by  a 
fringing  coral  reef,  through  Avhich  there  is  no  passage,  but  boats  can 
cross  over  the  northwest  side  of  the  reef  at  liigh  water. 

Wangava,  southeast  of  Tavunasithi,  is  a  limestone  island  with  no 
conspicuous  feature,  3^  miles  northeast  and  southwest,  1  mile  broad, 
and  350  feet  high.  The  natives  report  a  salt  lake  in  the  center  of  the 
island. 

Surrounding  the  island  is  a  coral  reef,  which  can  be  entered  by 
boats  and  small  vessels  on  the  northwest  side  at  any  time  of  tide, 
as,  at  this  part,  it  is  much  broken  up  into  coral  heads,  with  deep 
water  between  them.  There  is  no  anchorage  worthy  of  the  name. 

Tidal  streams* — ^In  the  passage  between  Wangava  and  Kambara 
the  flood  runs  east-southeastward  and  the  ebb  northwestward. 

Kambara  is  a  volcanic  wooded  island  4^  miles  long  north  and 
south  and  3  ndles  broad,  the  highest  land  overlooking  the  coast. 
There  is  a  hill  on  the  northwest  side  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone, 
and  having  a  clump  of  palms  on  its  summit  (470  feet  high)  which  is 
conspicuous  from  all  points  of  view. 

The  island  is  surro>mded  by  a  coral  reef  which  almost  disappears 
north  of  the  highest  hill,  admitting  of  good  anchorage  in  12  fathoms. 
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sand  and  coral,  protected  from  winds  from  northeastward,  through 
east  aufl  south  to  south  -^oi it h westward. 

The  principal  village  is  Tokalau,  under  the  highest  hill  and  oppo* 
site  the  anchorage.  Canoes  are  built  here,  and  kava  bowls  are  manu- 
factured  in  large  numbers. 

Kuinalas,  pumpkins,  and  arrowroot  can  be  obtained,  but  there  are 
no  facilities  for  watering. 

Directions. — Brui^^  tlic  roronut  clump  on  the  summit  to  l>enr  170 
and  swinging  room  will  l^e  found  in  \'2  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  300 
yards  from  a  sandy  beach,  on  which  there  is  fairly  good  landing  in 
boats  if  CM  re  is  taken  to  avoid  the  half-tide  coral  heads  which  front  it. 

Marambo,  a  sninll  wooded  limestone  island,  7  niilrs  '^O^  from  tho 
south  point  of  Kaiiibara.  is  1.200  yards  in  diajiu'tor.  and  has  a  l)adly 
defined  .suiiiinit  IHO  foot  liigh.  It  is  surroundcil  l»y  fringing  coral 
reefs  whicli  stretches  h  mile  from  the  islnnd  on  tlic  southwest  side. 
There  is  no  anchorage.  Boati*  can  cross  the  reel"  through  a  gap  on 
the  nortli  side. 

Namuka  i  lau,  iu»rtlieast  of  Afaramho.  is  a  dark,  wooiled  toral 
island,  lying  i-ast  and  west,  4  miles  long  and  1  mile  hroad,  with  a 
badly  detined  svnumit  200  feet  high,  overlooking  the  mu-th  roast.  A 
coral  reef  surrounds  the  island  joining  the  slioi  r  at  the  \\  i-st  cape  and 
on  the  south  and  east  sides,  hut  opening  out  on  the  nortliwest  side, 
forming  a  harbor  available  for  buiall  vessels.  The  village  is  in  a  pic- 
turesque, .sandy  hay.  on  the  south  coast.  Boats  can  c«*nnnunicate 
with  the  \  illage  hy  passing  around  the  we.st  cape  at  half  tide  or  the 
east  cape  at  three-quarters  flootl.  A  path  leads  across  the  isluiitl 
from  the  village  to  a  sandy  beach  I  mile  ea.st  of  the  sununit,  where 
there  arc  huts. 

Namuka  Harbor  has  fair  anehurage  in  from  7  to  13  fathoms,  sand 
and  coral.  The  entrance  is  between  the  coral  patches,  which,  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  island  (as  is  freciuently  the  case),  take  the 
place  of  continuous  barrier  reef. 

If  drawing  over  li  feet,  do  not  enter,  as  there  aire  sunken  coral 
heads  between  the  patches. 

By  bringing  the  highest  hill  (rendered  distinct  by  a  sharp-  fall 
immediately  eastward  of  it)  to  bear  134*^  a  channel  may  be  chosen 
where  the  space  between  the  coral  patches  (awash)  is  over  100 
yards.  A  good  light  is  necessary,  and  for  a  sailing  ship  a  favorable 
tide  or  commanding  breeze. 

Wilkes  Reef  lies  3|  miles  (IT  of  the  entrance  to  Kamuka  Uarlior. 
It  is  1.400  yards  long  by  (\00  yards  broad  and  dries  at  low  water. 
About  400  yaid>  sntithward  of  the  reef  is  a  2-fathom  shoal. 

Tangasa  Cluster,  southeastwar«l  of  Xannika.  consi-sts  of  four 
limestone  ishmds  in  one  lagoon,  which  is  |)rotected  by  a  barrier  reef 
2*2  miles  round  and  open  on  the  northwestward  side. 
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This  cluster  belongs  to  the  people  of  Mothe,  who  visit  it  occa- 
sionally to  gather  coconuts  from  Navutuiloma  and  Navutii  i  ru. 

On  the  western  portion  of  the  barrier  reef  there  are  several  rocks 
shoAviiig  above  high  water,  which  attract  attention  when  passing. 

Yangasa  Levu,  the  largest  of  the  cluster,  is  1.7  miles  long  by  ^ 
mile  broad  and  densely  wooded.  It  is  table  topped  and  390  feet 
high.  There  is  no  landing. 

Nayutuiloma  is  densely  wooded  and  has  a  badly-defined  summit 
210  feet  high.  Good  landing  can  be  found  on  the  northwest  side. 

Yavutha  is  a  small  densely  wooded  island  with  one  sharp  peak 
240  feet  high,  easily  distinguishable  from  all  points  of  view. 

KaYUtu  i  ra  is  densely  wooded  and  has  a  well-defined  sunmiit  270 
feet  high.  Landing  is  good  on  the  southeast  side. 

Tfaakau  Leva  is  a  coral  reef  situated  off  the  northeast  side  of 
Yangasa  Barrier  and  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  only  1,400 
yards  in  width.  It  lies  east  and  west,  is  open  on  the  west  side,  and 
has  a  prominent  horn  forming  its  east  end,  upon  which  tiiere  is 
always  a  heavy  break.  On  the  southwestern  prong  is  a  sand  cay, 
2  fept  nbovo  hi<rh  wnter.  nnrl  ronspiciious  in  bri<2:ht  weather. 

Thakau  Thikondua,  miles  134=  of  the  sand  cay  on  Thakau 
Levu.  is  a  small  roimd,  flat  reef  |  mile  in  diameter. 

Naiabo  is  a  small  coral  islet,  40  feet  high,  covpi  od  with  scrub  and 
fringed  with  a  high-water  line  of  .sand.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  bar- 
rier reef,  which  is  3  miles  round,  and  incloses  a  shallow  lagoon  of 
impounded  water. 

Thakau  Reivareiva  and  Thakau  Nasokesoke  are  two  small  flat 
coral  reefs  between  Naiabo  and  Oiif^ea.  They  are  steep  to  all  round. 
Both  i*eefs  dry  in  places  at  low  water. 

Xhilanga  Island  is  of  elevated  limestone  formation.  The  interior 
of  the  basin,  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  is  thickly  studded  with 
rocks  yarying  in  height  from  20  to  50  feet,  but  the  northwest  part 
is  clear  and  affords  good  anchorage  to  small  craft. 

The  exterior  coast  of  the  island  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef  of  a 
fringing  character,  with  a  passage  on  the  northeast  side  1,200  yards 
long,  60  yards  broad  (in  the  narrowest  part),  and  trending  north 
and  south,  which  admits  small  vessels  into  the  crater  if  taken  with 
a  oommanding  breeze  and  favorable  tide.  When  wind  and  tide  are 
in  contrary  directions  there  .are  overfalls  in  this  passage  which  are 
dangerous  for  boats.  The  strength  of  the  stream  was  estimated  at 
3  knots,  but  it  moves  directly  through  the  channel.  The  passage 
occurs  in  the  largest  gap  between  the  detached  islands,  and  can  be 
found  without  difficulty,  as  it  appears  from  seaward  to  be  the  natural 
entrance. 

21546— IG  ^25 
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The  liighest  point  of  Fulanga  is  260  feet  The  prindpal  viUoge  ib 
Monothake,  on  the  south  coast  Canoes  are  built  here.  There  are 
indications  of  upheaval  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  island. 

Water  can  he  obtained  on  the  northwest  side  of  Fulanga  at  the 
village  of  Navindom. 

Ongea  Islands. — Ongea  Levu  and  Qngea  Ndriki  are  two  elenraled 
limestone  islands  inclosed  within  a  barrier  reef  which  is  20  miles 
round  and  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  through  which  there  is  a 
ship  passage  on  the  western  side. 

Ongea  Levu  is  4  miles  long  and  from  1  to  2  miles  broad.  It  is 
densel}'  wooded  and  270  foot  hi<rh.  Numerous  detached  rocks  are 
situated  off  its  south  shore.  The  village  is  in  an  inlet  and  out  of  view 
from  the  lagoon. 

Ongea  Ndriki  is  a  rock\  island  1'^  niilos  long  and  1  mile  broad. 
The  stimmit  is  ill-defined  and  300  feet  high.  Several  detached  rocks 
frinir*'      north  coast. 

Ongea  Lagoon  (Port  Sefuge)  has  fair  anchorage  in  from  4  to  11 
fathoms,  sand  and  coral. 

Barracouta  Passage  lies  nearly  enst  and  west,  is  250  yards  in 
width,  and  has  13  fathoms  in  mid-chanutl. 

It  is  to  be  found  by  bringing  the  most  northerly  of  the  rock^  lying 
off  the  north  shore  of  Ongea  Ndriki  to  bear  105°. 

The  vessel  must  be  conned  from  the  masthead,  with  favorable  light. 
Sailing  vessels  can  not  enter  against  the  tide  unless  there  is  a  com- 
manding breeze. 

The  reef  dries  at  low  water  on  both  sides  of  the  passage.  Situated  - 
250  yards  east  of  the  south  inner  horn  (with  which  it  is  connected  by 
shallow  water)  is  a  coral  head  with  6  feet  on  it  at  low  water,  wM^ 
must  be  left  on  the  starboard  ^and.  On  either  side  of  Barracouta 
Passage  there  is  a  good  boat  passage. 

Tlio  ?tron£rth  of  the  tidal  stream  through  Barracouta  Passage  was 
estiniatod  at  2  knots,  the  flood  being  rather  stronpfcr  than  the  ebbw 

Thakau  Teteika  is  a  small  circular  flat  reef  ^  mile  from  the  north- 
east part  of  Ongea  Barrier.  It  is  f  mile  in  diameter  and  has  a  rock 
showing  2  feet  above  high  water  on  its  northwestern  edge. 

Nuku  Songe  Beef  is  situated  3^  miles  111*'  from  the  sonthen?t 
coa?t  of  Ongea  Ndriki.  Inside  it  there  is  a  shallow  lagoon,  and  nrnr 
its  north  oxtrcTne  a  sand  cay  2  feet  high,  and  there  is  a  rock  3  feet 
high  on  it«  cmjtlnvpst  edge. 

Winds  and  weather. — In  the  Lau  or  Eastern  Group  between  May 
and  November  tlio  wind  blows  strongest  and  with  most  persistence 
from  southeast  and  southeast  by  cast,  occasionally  rising  to  tlie  force 
of  a  moderate  gale  in  September  and  October.  Very  little  rain  falls 
during  those  months.   Strong  easterly  winds  are  generally  accom- 
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paiiied  by  liaze.  ^\hich,  however,  permits  of  breaking  reefs  being 
seen  3  to  4  mileii  olL 

The  barometer  in  the  fine  months  seldom  moves  more  lliaii  tluee- 
tenths  of  an  inch,  showino;  hijfhest  for  strong  east-southeast  winds 
(though  perhaps  accompanied  by  pasbing  showers)  and  lowest  for 
winds  from  northwestward. 

After  two  or  three  days  of  calms  or  light  winds  with,  westing  in 
them,  the  southeasterly  winds  sometimes  sets  in  with  a  smart  squall, 
first  felt  from  a  south  or  south  bj  west  direction  and  quickly  shifting. 

Temperature^ — From  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
April  the  thermometer  ranged  from  66°  to  88<^,  the  greatest  differ- 
ence between  the  wet  and  dry  bulbs  being  10°.  The  temperature  of 
the  sea  water  ranged  from  77°  to  88°,  with  an  average  of  81°. 

Current. — ^While  surveying  in  the  Lau  or  Eastern  (Sroup  (1878) 
no  current  worthy  of  mention  was  experienced,  except  in  the  lagoon 
passages,  where  it  was  in  nearly  every  instance  distinctly  tidal,  and 
in  the  close  neighborhod  of  reefs,  where  it  is  probably  not  regular, 
nor  exceeds  ^  knot  an  hour. 

Doubtless  during  strong  winds  from  southeast  to  east,  there  is  a 
slight  surface  drift,  but  it  ceases  when  the  wind  moderates.  Oil 
casks  from  vessels  shipwrecked  at  Yanua  Vatu  in  the  summer  months 
have  been  recovered  on  Mothe  Reef,  showing  that  at  this  time  of  the 
year  there  is  as  much  probability  of  an  easterly  as  of  a  westerly  set. 
In  the  lag'oon  passages  the  tide  runs  as  mueh  as  2  Imots  an  hour,  and 
the  fiood  apepared  to  be  as  swift  as  tlie  ebb. 

APPBOACHES  TO  THE  EIJI  ISLANDS. 

Zephyr  Shoal. — ^From  the  British  naval  vessel  Pearly  when  pass- 
ing  the  reported  locality  of  this  reef,  on  the  night  of  June  4,  1876, 
soundings  were  struck,  obtaining  two  casts  of  5|  fathoms. 

From  the  British  naval  vessels  Sapphire  and  Alacnty  (May,  1876) 
search  made  in  vain  for  Zephyr  Shoal  in  the  position  originaly  as- 
signed to  it,  on  which  it  is  reported  (on  native  authority)  that  a  rock 
level  with  the  water  exists. 

The  British  surveying  vessel  Pengnm^  1895 ;  searched  for  Zephyr 
Shoal;  a  bank  was  found  in  aproximately,  latitude  15°  58'  00"  S., 
longitude  176°  W  30"  W. 

The  British  naval  vessel  Penguin  anchored  on  this  bank  in  a  depth 
of  21  fathoms,  and  obtained  a  least  depth  of  1 1  fathoms  \  mile  east- 
w  ard  of  the  above  position,  the  extent  of  the  bank  being  5  mile  e«st 
nnd  west.  It  is  possible  that  less  water  may  exist  on  this  bank.  In 
the  coui-se  of  this  search  the  Zephyr's  position  latitude  16"^  00'  S.. 
longitude  177**  00'  W..  as  adojHed)  was  passed  and  sounded  over 
without  shoal  water  being  found. 
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The  steamer  Manapoun  in  January,  l&Ol,  saw  bottom  and  obtained 
soundings  of  13  fathoms  over  a  distance  of  about  ii  miles  in  ap- 
proximately latitude  15°  55'  S.,  longitude  176°  50'  W.  Extensive 
banks  undoubtedly  exist  in  this  locality  and  as  there  may  be  shoaler 
water  than  already  found,  ^reat  caution  is  necessary. 

Balmoral  Beef^  2^  miks  in  length  in  a  northwest  and  southeast 
direction,  and  1}  miles  in  breadth,  has  a  least  depth  of  4  fathoms  near 
its  eastern  edge,  with  general  depths  of  5  to  7  fathoms. 

Carter  Reef,  reported  as  being  in  latitude  15°  4*2'  S,.  longitude 
176°  28'  E.,  and  Hammond  Keef,  reported  as  beinir  in  latitude  10° 
l\'2'  S..  longitude  175°  20'  E.,  were  searched  for  without  success. 

As  these  dangers  are  believed  to  be  identical  with  Balmoral  Reef 
they  have  been  expunged  from  the  charts.  j 

The  Britisli  naval  vessel  Penguin,  in  1806.  found  a  bank,  with  oO 
fathoms  wator,  in  latitude  15°  24'  S.,  longitude  177°  09'  E. 

Botumah  Island  (lat.  12°  30'  S.,  long.  177°  05'  E.),  discovered  in 
1791,  was  annexed  as  a  portion  of  tlie  British  colony  of  Fiji,  by 
request  of  the  native  chiefs,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1880. 

Satarua  Peak,  546  feet  high,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  is  an 
inactive  crater,  situated  about  245  miles  347°  from  the  northwestern 
islands  of  Fiji. 

Botomah  is  7f  miles  in  length,  east  and  west,  by  ^  miles  in 
breadth.  Seen  from  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  it  appears  undU' 
lating,  hilly,  and  densely  wooded,  the  greatest  elevation  being  toward 
the  middle  of  the  island,  where  Mount  Suelhof  is  840  feet  high. 
Westward  of  this  the  land  falls  to  a  low,  narrow  isthmus,  2  miles  I 
from  the  western  end  of  the  island,  on  which  stands  Motusa  (Ituteu) 
Tillage.  Northward  of  the  isthmus  is  formed  Foviung  Efau,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  broad  expanse  of  reef  that  here  stretches  from  the  | 
shore,  it  does  not  afford  much  shelter  as  an  anchorage. 

Westward  of  the  isthmus  the  land  again  rises  to  a  remarkable 
wooded  bluff,  Soloroa,  715  feet  high,  with  a  precipitous  red  sand-  j 
stone  face  to  the  water^s  edge,  forming  the  northwestern  point  of 
Foviung  Efau. 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  southwestward  of  Saloroa  Bluff  is  an- 
other conspicuous,  conical,  wooded  hill,  Solmea,  540  feet  high.  Both  • 
these  hiUs  are  similar  in  appearance  to  TJea,  or  Emery  Island.  On 
the  northern  slope  of  Solmea  there  is  an  inactive  crater  over  100  feet  i 
in  depth.  | 

At  half  tide  a  boat  can  pass  from  ather  side  of  the  isthmus  round  i 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island  inside  the  reef,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  distance  between  Malaha,  the  north  point,  and  Oinaf  a.  A  road 
follows  the  coast  eastward  of  the  isthmus,  affording  good  commu- 
nication between  the  numerous  villages. 
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The  island  produces  oooonuts,  oranges,  lir^us,  bananas,  bread 
fruit,  yams,  taro,  pineapples,  and  pandanus.  Cattle,  pigs,  and  poul- 
try may  be  obtained.  Horses  are  also  kept  on  the  island)  and  there 
are  several  traders  resident  here. 

The  warm  wet  climate  and  fertile  soil  are  advantageous  for  grow- 
ing sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  cotton. 

As  Rotumah  is  not  a  port  of  entry » duties  on  imports  must  be  paid 
in  Fiji. 

Tlie  Resident  lives  on  the  oast  side  of  Foviiing:  Efiui  Bay;  his  house 
is  conspicuous.  In  189C  the  population  numbered  about  2.200,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  Wesleyans  and  the  remainder  Koman  Catholics. 
Tlie  natives  are  stated  to  speak  a  language  distinct  from  any  other 
in  the  Pacific.   The  mission  station  is  on  the  south  coast,  nt  Sumi. 

Uea  (Kmerv  Island)  is  the  northeasternmost  of  n  chain  of  rocks 
and  islets  lying  If  miles  northwestward  of  Rotumah.  It  is  about 
4  mile  in  extent,  rising  to  a  wootied  conicnl  summit,  8G0  feet  high, 
and  is  inhabited.  Its  coast  is  bold  and  a  landing  is  effected  with 
difficulty. 

Hofhaviyunglola  is  the  name  of  two  rocks  close  together.  2  feet 
above  high  water,  and  lying  1.050  yards  246°  from  Uea,  with  depths 
of  10  to  40  fatiioms  in  tiie  cliannel  between. 

Hatana  is  another  small  rocky  islet  of  the  chain.  (W)  feet  high, 
with  trees  and  bushes  on  it,  lying  nearly  midway  between  Uea  and 
Hofliua,  with  n  smaller  islet  immediately  to  the  north  of  it,  with  a 
single  tree  in  its  center.  A  reef  encircles  tiiese  two  islets,  and  foul 
ground,  with  blind  rollers  on  it,  extends  for  670  yards  to  the  south- 
westward. 

Hofliua  (Authaluna)  is  a  small,  bare,  rocky,  and  bold  islet,  190 
feet  high,  situated  3^  miles  235°  from  Uea;  it  is  the  southwestem- 
mo^t  of  the  above-mentioned  chain  of  islets.  There  is  a  remarkable 
perpeiulicular  cleft  right  across  it,  through  which  the  sea  passes. 
The  islet  is  steep-to,  and  no  dangers  could  be  detected  around  it. 

Whale  Bank  extends  from  -l  to  C  miles  in  a  2MV^  direction  from 
Holliua  Islet,  with  a  breadth  of  about  1  mile.  The  least  water  found 
on  this  bank  is  14  fathoms,  over  a  sand  and  coral  bottom. 

Caution.— Although  no  dangers  could  be  detected  at  the  channels 
between  the  rocks  and  islets  forming  the  chain,  yet  the  ground,  being 
rocky  and  uneven,  with  a  heavy  se  i  i  luuiing  over  it,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  pass  between  the  islets  of  the  ^^  oup. 

Hauatiu  (Havae),  on  the  northeast  coast,  is  a  woode<l  islet  with 
some  coconut  trees  on  its  summit  and  a  steep  cliff  on  its  northern 
face;  the  tops  of  the  trees  are  215  feet  above  high  water.  It  stands 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  reef,  projecting  to  the  northward 
from  Oinafa  village  upward  of  ^  mile  from  the  shore.  Close  south- 
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'vvard  of  it  there  is  another  smaller  islet,  Haua  inea  inea,  grass 
co^  ered  and  flat  topped,  75  feet  in  height,  with  some  rocks  off  il. 

Afnaha  is  an  islet  somewhat  similar  in  size  and  appearance  to 
Hauatiu,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  reef,  1,200  yards  from  the  shore 
off  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Rotumah. 

It  is  wooded  and  has  coconut  trees,  the  tops  of  which  are  205  feet 
above  high  water,  near  its  southern  end,  w  hich  is  bold.  Some  rocks, 
from  5  to  S  feet  high,  also  stand  on  tlie  reef  to  the  southward  of  it. 
Two  small  bold  islets,  standing:  close  together  near  the  shore  off 
Noatau.  lie  \  mile  30-2"  from  Afnaha. 

Solkope  i.s  a  wooded  island  with  a  prominent  summit.  4-20  feet 
high,  off  the  south  coast  of  Rotumah.  from  whlcli  it  is  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  boat  passage,  and  lying  l.G  miles  2G9^  from  Afnaha.  It 
can  not  l)e  distiu^aiished  as  an  island  from  seaward. 

Solnahu  is  a  small,  flat-topped,  wooded  island  1G5  feet  high,  also 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  fringing  reef  1.1  miles  269°  from  Sol- 
kope, and  close  to  the  south  coast  of  Kotumah,  only  a  narrow  boat 
channel  separating  them. 

Iiimarai  Bock,  a  small  coral  patch  with.  3  fathoms  water  over  it, 
is  situated  nearly  1  mile  from  the  siiCMre  to  the  southwestward  of 
Eotomah  Island. 

The  southern  extreme  of  Solnahu  Island,  well  open  to  the  south- 
ward of  Amnoseng  Point,  leads  southward  of  Limarai  Bo(^. 

Anchorages. — There  are  two  anchorages  on  the  north  side  of 
Rotumah— Foviung  Efau,  toward  the  west  end,  and  Foviung  Emua, 
toward  the  east  end. 

Strangers  looking  for  these  anchorages  might  possibly  experience 
some  difficulty  when  making  the  land  from  the  westward,  as  Uea 
Island  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  high  wooded  bluff,  Soloroa, 
that  marks  the  western  extreme  of  Foriung  Efau  and  appears  in 
front  of  the  mainland;  it  might  be  mistaken  for  the  bluff  itself. 

Care  must  also  be  taken,  when  making  the  land  from  the  eastward, 
to  distinguish  Hauatiu  Islet,  off  Foviung  Emua,  from  the  similar 
shaped  islet  Afnaha,  off  the  southeast  extreme  of  Rotumah. 

There  is  also  anchorage  on  the  south  side  of  Rotumah,  1.8  miles 
246^  from  Afnaha,  in  15  fathoms,  coral,  with  the  eastern  extreme  of 
Solkope  Island  bearing  3X1^  670  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  reef 
fronting  the  village  Noatau,  but  the  anchorage  is  indifferent. 

Fovlung  Efau  is  an  open  bay  about  1|  miles  from  the  west  end 
of  Rotumah.  This  bay  is  well  marked  by  the  high  wooded  bluff, 
Soloroa,  on  ite  western  side,  already  noticed. 

When  making  Foviung  Efau,  ayjoid  closing  the  eastern  point,  as  a 
considerable  reef  extends  from  it. 

The  head  of  the  bay,  right  up  to  the  narrow  isthmus,  is  entir^y 
occupied  by  reef,  through  which  there  is  a  boat  channel,  which  is 
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onl\'  available  at  half  tide,  and  therefore  landing  is  very  incon- 

veiiicht. 

No  fresli  water  can  be  obtained  here. 

The  bt'ht  anchorage  is  in  the  center  of  the  bay,  with  the  southern 
extreme  of  Hofliua  Islet  just  touching  the  western  entrance  point 
under  the  steep  bluff,  Soloroa,  bearing  266°,  and  the  summit  of 
Kilinga  promontory  (seen  over  the  isthmus  at  the  head  of  the  bay) 
bearing  193°  in  11  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  and  about  600  yards  from 
the  edge  of  the  reef. 

Although  the  anchorage  is  sheltered  from  the  southeast  trade  wind, 
yet  a  considerable  swell  sets  into  the  bay,  but  perhaps  rather  less  than 
at  Foviung  Emua.  This  bay,  moreover,  has  the  advantage  that  if  the 
wind  should  be  blo^ving  from  the  northward  or  westward,  a  sailing 
vessel  would  more  readily  clear  the  land. 

Foviung  Emua,  or  NorthtMbt  Roadstead,  is  close  westward  of  the 
two  islets  Hauatiu  and  llaua  mea  mea,  which,  being  connected  to 
each  other  and  to  Rotumah  by  a  coral  reef,  protection  is  thereby  given 
to  this  anchorage  during  the  trade-wind  season,  but  a  nasty  sea  sets 
round  the  island,  causing  a  ship  to  roll  incessantly  even  with  the  wind 
well  to  the  southward.  At  all  seasons,  however,  when  the  trade  wind 
may  be  depended  upon,  this  bay  is  to  be  preferred  to  Foviung  Efau, 
on  accoimt  of  its  facilities  for  landing  on  a  smooth  sandy  beach  at 
any  time  of  tide.  During  the  rainy  season  vesaels  may  water  from 
the  wells,  of  which  there  are  several,  but  at  other  times  the  supply  is 
too  scanty. 

The  best  anchorage  is  in  6^  fathoms,  sand,  with  the  south  extreme 
of  Uea  Island  touching  the  north  point  of  Botumah  bearing  277^,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  cliff  on  the  northern  side  of  Hauatiu  in  line 
with  the  western  extreme  of  Haua  mea  mea  Islet  bearing  49*'. 

None  but  very  small  vessels  can  anchor  closer  into  the  bight  of 
the  reef  than  the  above  position  on  account  of  a  S^-fathom  patch ; 
250  yards  147®  from  that  berth,  and  120  yards  111®  from  the  patch, 
there  is  a  rock  with  less  than  6  feet  water  on  it,  with  a  small  coral 
patch  dose  to  it  that  dries  at  low  water.  In  landing  after  dark  boats 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  it. 

Observittion  spot,  at  Oinafa,  northeast  extreme  of  the  island,  is 
considered  to  be  in  latitude  12®  29'  18''  S.,  longitude  177®  07'  W  E. 

Tides. — ^It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  4h.  40m. ;  springs  rise 
7  feet,  neaps  rise  4f  feet 

Hurxieanea  occur  during  the  months  of  November  to  April ;  they 
are  very  destructive,  and  during  the  storms  the  natives  retreat  to 
the  caves. 

Climato. — ^During  the  month  of  September,  while  the  British  naval 
vessel  Penffuin  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kotumah,  the  wind 
almost  constantly  blew  from  between  east  by  north  and  southeast 
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by  east,  moderate  to  fresh  breeases,  but  during  three  days  it  attained 
the  force  of  a  fresh  gale.  The  climate  is  very  damp. 

Eaglestone  Beef  .—About  40  miles  eastward  of  Sotumah  Island 
there  is  reported  to  be  a  dangerous  shoal  of  unknown  extent.  Tht 
information  respecting  it  was  given  by  the  master  of  the  American 
ship  SaUmy  the  position  assigned  to  it  being  latitude  12^  20'  S., 
longitude  177°  50'  E. 

An  area  of  600  square  miles  was  searched  during  five  days  by 
the  British  surreying  ship  Penguin^  1897,  without  finding  any  indi- 
cation of  shoal  water,  the  depths  near  its  supposed  position  being 
from  l,e50  to  1,900  fathoms. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  this  dioal  is  of  the  vaguest 
possible  description,  but  as  soundings  to  the  northeastward  indi- 
cate a  rise  in  the  bottom,  it  is  retained  on  the  charts  until  further 
search  has  been  made.  If  a  shoal  exists,  it  must  be  eastward  of  the 
meridian  of  178®  10'  E.  The  position  of  this  shoal  on  the  charts 
has  consequently  been  transferred  to  latitude  12®  20'  S.,  longitude 
178®  15'  E.,  with  P.  D.  placed  against  it 


CHAPTER  IX. 


UNION,  PHOBNIXt  SUUIOB,  AND  GILBEBT  ISLANDS. 

UNION  (TOKELAU)  ISLANDS. 

This  is  a  scattered  group  extending  180  miles  in  a  northwest  and 
southeast  direction.  They  are  all  low  oorai  islands  of  the  atoll  char- 
acter and  surrounded  by  a  fringing  reef.  The  trees  growing  on  these 
islands  form  good  marks  for  sighting  them  at  a  distance  of  8  or  10 
miles.  This  group  is  included  in  ^e  Gilbert  and  EUice  Islands 
protectorate. 

Supplies  are  very  scarce  in  the  group;  a  few  pigs  and  fowls  ol 
inferior  quality  may  occasionally  be  obtained.  No  water  is  pro- 
curable. 

Clommuni cation. — This  group  is  visited  four  times  a  year  by  a 
steamer  from  Sydney  and  by  a  vessel  from  Samoa  at  irr^lar 
intervals  of  about  two  months. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water  at  full  and  change  in  this  group  about 
6h.,  and  the  rise  is  about  3  feet 

Current. — A  westerly  set  of  nearly  1  mile  an  hour  was  experienced 
in  the  vicinity  in  the  month  of  September. 

Qente  Hermosa  Island  has  a  brackish  lagoon  in  the  center,  hav- 
ing in  places  a  depth  of  8  fathoms,  but  there  is  no  entrance  to  it.  It 
is  about  7  or  8  miles  in  circumference,  20  feet  high,  and  is  (or  was, 
1899)  occupied  by  an  American  family  named  Jennings,  who  mi- 
grated  there  in  the  year  1856  from  Samoa.  There  is  no  anchorage 
at  this  island. 

About  800  acres  are  planted  with  coconuts,  and  roads  are  made 
throughout  the  island.  Copra  is  exported.  Supplies  are  scarce  and 
no  water  can  be  obtained.  There  is  a  church  and  native  missionary 

teachers. 

The  HagstafT  on  tlie  Nvest  side  of  the  island  is  in  latitude  11°  03'  18" 
S..  longitude  171°  05'  08''  W. 

The  sea  breaks  constantly  on  all  sides  of  this  island,  but  there  is 
good  landing  on  the  west  side  by  means  of  passages  blasted  through 
the  reef. 

Fakaofu,  or  Bowditch  Atoll.  The  British  Government  declared 
f»  protectorate  over  these  Islands  on  June  20,  1889.  There  is  no 
anchorage  off  these  islands. 
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Many  distinct  islands  were  counted,  situated  on  a  coral  belt  from 
400  to  800  yards  broad  inclosing  a  lagoon,  into  which  there  is  do  i 
passage. 

The  whole  is  7^  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south  and  5^  miles 
wide.  On  the  south  and  north  points  the  land  is  higher  than  else-  | 
where,  and  the  more  elevated  parts  are  connected  by  an  extensive 
coral  reef,  which  is  awash.  On  the  east  side  the  land  is  more  con- 
tinnons,  and  on  three  parts  there  are  extensive  groves  of  coconut 
trees,  from  70  to  80  feet  high,  and  shmbbeiy. 

The  southern  island  is  named  Fonna  Loa  (Fonua  means  a  piece  of 
land),  the  northeast  island  Fonua  Muli,  and  the  western  island 
Fonua  Fala. 

Landing  is  dangerous,  except  for  canoes,  abreast  the  village. 
Coconuts,  fowls,  anH  pigs  can  be  obtained,  and  fish  is  plentiful  The 
islands  export  about  150  tons  of  copra  annually. 

The  population  is  governed  by  a  chief.  There  is  both  a  Boman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  church.  Fakaofu  Island  is  the  <mly  island 
having  fresh  water. 

The  observation  spot  north  of  Fakaofu  Islet  is  In  latitude  9^  23' 
02"  a,  longitude  171"  14'  46"  W. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  6h.  Dm.  (approxi-  < 
mately,  springs  rise  3  feet. 

ITuku  NonOy  or  Duke  of  Clarence  AtoU.— The  British  flag  was 
hoisted  and  protectorate  declared  on  June  31, 1889. 

The  atoll  is  7  miles  long  north  and  south  and  5  miles  wide,  and  has 
no  entrance  into  the  inclosed  lagoon. 

The  nortiiwest  ade  is  a  bare  reef  awash^  on  which  the  sea  breaks 
heavily.  There  is  no  anchorage  here,  and  landing  is  dangerous, 
except  for  canoes,  abreast  the  village  on  the  western  island. 

In  1907  the  population  numbered  157,  governed  by  a  chief,  all 
Koman  Catholics.  The  island  produces  coconuts,  fowls,  pigs,  bread 
fruit,  and  bananas;  fish  is  plentiful.  About  100  tons  of  copra  are 
exported  annually. 

The  r    thwest  island  is  in  latitude     06'  40"  S.,  longitude  17P 
50'  30"  W. 

Atafu,  or  Duke  of  York  Atoll. — ^There  is  no  passage  into  the 
lagoon,  and  the  sea  breaks  with  violence  on  the  reef  inclosing  it,  but 
at  high  water  a  boat  may  (with  proper  care)  sometimes  cross  it. 

Off  the  northwest  island  a  reef  extends  about  1,000  yards  to  the 

northwestward. 

The  islets  on  tliis  atoll  are  about  8  or  10  feet  liig^,  and  covered 
with  coconut  und  pandanus  trees;  a  con^icuous  dumpef  fta«imTii>ft 
trees  is  situated  on  the  southern  islet. 
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Anchorage.— Good  anchorage,  with  offshore  winds,  in  a  depth  of 
10  fathoiTis.  ran  be  obtained  off  the  northwestern  extreme,  at  400 
yards  from  the  shore  reef. 

Landing  cun  be  effected  at  the  south  end  of  the  ishuid. 

The  reefs  surrounding  the  island  are  mostly  steep-to. 

The  British  flag  was  hoisted  and  protectorate  declared  on  June  22, 
1889. 

The  pouplation.  which  numbered  400  in  1911,  is  governed  by  a 
chief;  they  reside  on  the  northwest  island,  where  there  is  fresh 
water,  but  it  is  of  bud  quality.  The  island  produces  coconuts,  fowls, 
and  pigs;  fish  is  plentiful.  About  50  tons  of  copra  are  exported  an- 
nually. 

A  conspicuous  chnnp  of  casuarina  trees  on  the  southernmost  island 
was  determined  to  be  in  latitude  S''  32'  25"  S.,  longitude  172°  31' 
15"  W. 

Phoenix  Group.  This  group  is  composed  of  eight  scattered 
islands.  lying  about  250  mih>s  north  of  the  Union  Group. 

They  are  all  low  coral  islands  surrounded  by  fringing  reefs,  which 
in  most  cases  are  steep-to  around.  But  litte  vegetation  exists  on  any 
of  them,  except  Sydney  and  Hull  Islands,  so  that  at  night  it  is  danger- 
ous navigation  in  the  vicinity. 

Supplies  are  not  obtainable,  and  on  most  of  the  islands  no  water 
is  procurable. 

Winds  and  weather. — ^The  winds  are  almost  constantly  from  the 
eastward,  but  squalls  aeoompanled  by  light  rain  occur  in  the  neigh- 
borhood all  the  year  round ;  very  little  rain  falls  on  Enderbury  Island. 
The  wind  is  variable  from  January  to  May,  during  which  period  bad 
weather  is  most  common. 

Capt.  Elias  Hempstead  states  that  during  his  three  years  residence 
on  Enderbury  Island  the  wind  blew  steadily  from  east-northeast  to 
east-southeast  three-fourths  of  the  time,  and  during  the  remaining 
quarter  from  northeast  to  southeast;  and  he  had  never  experienced 
the  wind  from  the  westward.  Very  little  rain  falls  on  the  island, 
although  it  rains  heavily  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Ourrent. — ^The  current  in  the  vicinity  of  this  group  sets  almost 
constantly  to  the  westward,  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to  1)  miles  per  hour. 

Qaxdner  Island^  or  Kemins  Island,  the  southwestern  island  of  the 
group,  in  latitude  4**  37'  45"  S.,  longitude  174**  89'  16"  W.,  is  a  low 
coral  island  with  a  shallow  lagoon,  into  which  there  is  no  navigable 
passage.  The  height,  including  the  trees,  is  50  feet 

The  flood  tide  sets  strongly  to  the  northward ;  the  rise  and  fall  is 
about  ^  feet 

British  protectorate  was  formally  proclaimed  on  Gardner  Island 
on  May  28, 1892,  and  in  1899  leased  to  the  Pacific  Islands  Co.  This 
island  has  been  planted  with  coconuts. 
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This  island  is  reportetl  to  be  about  14  miles  eastward  of  its  charted 
position. 

Carondelet  Beef. — The  master  of  the  ship  of  that  name  reported 
that  when  about  GO  miles  southeastward  of  Gardner  Island  his  Tossel 
passed  about  2  miles  distant  from  a  dangerous  reef,  upon  which  the 
sea  occasionally  broke  heavily. 

This  reef  sighted  May  12, 1903,  and  position  found  to  be  in  latitude 
S**  83 '  16"  S.,  longitude  173*»  49'  45"  E. 

It  has  been  placed  (»i  the  chart  in  this  position.  The  reef  is 
described  as  being  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  extending  about  f 
mile  in  a  noith-northeast  and  south-southwest  direction. 

Hull  Island  lies  142  miles  east  by  north  of  Gardner  Island 

The  British  flag  was  hoisted  and  protectorate  declared  on  July  11, 
1889,  and  in  1899  leased  to  the  Pacific  Islands  Co.  There  were  no 
inhabitants  at  the  above  date. 

It  has  a  lagoon,  a  little  fresh  water,  and  coconut  trees  on  it,  about 
50  feet  high*  A  coral  reef  fringes  the  idand  and  landing  is  difficult 
except  by  entering  the  lagoon  by  means  of  the  boat  passages  on  the 
northwest  side.  There  is  no  andiorage. 

Landing* — ^The  position  of  the  landing  place  and  house  of  refuge 
is  marked  by  a  flagstaff  and  cairn. 

The  west  point  is  in  latitude  4*'  30'  S.,  longitude  ITS'"  13'  10"  W. 

Sydney  Island  lies  64  miles  91^  of  Hull  Island.  It  consists  of  a 
coral  reef  surrounding  a  lagoon  with  no  opening.  Wild  ducks  are 
found  in  the  lagoons.  The  reef  is  steep-to  around,  except  on  the  west 
side,  where  there  is  anchorage. 

The  British  flag  was  hoisted  and  protectorate  declared  June  26, 
1889,  and  in  1899  the  island  was  leased  to  the  Pacific  Islands  Co. 
The  flagstaff  at  the  western  end  of  this  island  is  conspicuous. 

The  island  is  2  miles  long  and  1^  miles  broad,  and  20  feet  high; 
the  tops  of  the  trees  are  90  feet  above  the  sea. 

When  making  this  island  full  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
current,  which  runs  to  the  westward  at  a  rate  of  1  to  1^  knots  per 
hour,  and  if  sailing  vessels  get  to  the  westward  it  is  difficult  to  beat 
up  again  to  the  anchorage. 

Vessels  formerly  moored  off  the  west  side  of  the  island  in  about  9 
fathoms,  about  200  yards  from  tlie  reef,  sheltered  from  the  prevail* 
ing  winds;  but  from  November  to  April  northwest  winds  may  be 
expected,  when  it  would  be  dangerous  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  anchor 
here.  There  is  nearly  always  a  southerly  swell  at  the  anchorage, 
which  causes  vessels  to  roll  heavily  at  times. 

The  jni^ino  works  nre  closerh  and  the  island  is  planted  with  coco- 
nuts. There  ^voro  13  inliabitants  in  1007.  Tianding  is  bad.  Fish 
are  nTiundant,  turtle  occasionally  obtainable,  but  there  is  no  fresh 
water. 
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The  west  side  of  the  is  in  hititude  4°  27'  22"  S.,  longitude 

171°  15'  OlV  W.    Spring  tides  rise  about  4  foet. 

Phoenix  Island,— This,  the  eastern  island  of  the  group,  is  1,200 
yards  lon^^  and  \  mile  broad. 

There  s\re  no  trees  on  (his  island  nor  any  distinctive  elevation,  and 
it  would  l)e  ahnost  invisible  on  »  dark  night  and  ditficult  of  detec- 
tion on  a  cloudy  day. 

Reef<?  extend  from  the  northwest  and  southwest  extremes  for 
about  GOO  yards. 

The  British  flag  was  lioisted  and  protectorate  declared  on  June 
29,  1889,  and  the  ishind  (1899)  leased  to  the  Pacific  Islands  Co. 
There  is  no  anchorage. 

The  center  is  occupied  by  a  shallow  brackish  lagoon,  which  prob- 
ably sometimes  dries.  A  fringing  reef  surrounds  the  island,  in 
which,  on  the  western  side,  there  is  8  break,  affording  good  landing. 

A  current  of  S  knots  per  hour  was  found  setting  to  the  westward 
past  the  idand. 

The  north  point  of  Phoenix  Island  is  in  latitude  B*"  42'  28''  S., 
longitude       42'  37"  W. 

Bimie  lalandy  50  miles  westward  of  Phoenix  Island,  is  merely  a 
strip  of  coral  and  sand,  about  i  mile  in  length  and  i  mile  wide, 
derated  6  feet  above  the  sea,  and  trending  in  a  northwest  and 
southeast  direction. 

The  British  flag  was  hoisted  and  protectorate  declared  on  July 
10,  1889,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  any  former  inhabitants.  In 
1899  the  island  was  leased  to  the  Pacific  Islands  Co.  There  is  no 
anchorage,  but  landing  was  effected  on  the  lee  side. 

Shoal  water  extends  from  the  north  and  south  points,  nearly  1 
mile  from  the  latter.  The  center  is  occupied  by  a  brackish  lagoon, 
about  1'  fathom  in  depth.  Some  shrubs  and  also  much  driftwood 
was  found. 

A  beacon  has  been  constructed  on  this  island.  It  has  been  placed 
on  the  chart  at  a  distance  of  1,000  yards  northwest  of  its  southern 
sandy  extremity.  It  is  conical,  built  of  corrugated  iron,  80  feet 

high,  and  surmounted  by  a  flagstaff  15  feet  in  height. 

The  south  point  of  the  island  is  in  latitude  S""  85'  00"  S.,  longi- 
t\uh  17P  32'  52"  W. 

Enderbury  Island,  the  w  cstern  part  of  which  is  in  latitude  3°  08' 
30"  S.,  longitude  171°  10'  00"  W.,  extends  2^  miles  nortli  and  south, 
and  is  1  mile  in  width,  the  highest  part  being  about  30  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  island  is  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and 
was  leased  to  the  Pacific  Islands  Co.  in  1899. 

A  fringing  reef  of  coraL  which  is  steep-to,  surrounds  the  island, 
extending  from  100  yards  to  200  yards  offshore.  Two  small  man- 
grove thickets  and  scattered  patches  of  grass  form  the  only  vegeta- 
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tion.  The  center  of  the  idand  is  a  salt-water  lagoon,  and  quantities 
oi  decayed  driftwood  were  found  on  the  east  side  of  Uie  island. 

There  is  no  anchorage  at  Enderbury  Island,  no  fresh  water  can  be 
obtained,  and  landing  is  difficult 

JMrections. — ^With  winds  to  the  northward  of  east  sailing  vessels 
should  approach  the  landing  round  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and 
with  the  wind  southward  of  east,  round  the  south  end. 

Cnireiit. — The  prevailing  current  in  the  vicinity  of  Enderbury 
Island  is  westerly,  at  about  the  rate  of  1  to  2  miles  an  hour.  When 
approaching  make  full  allowance  for  this  set,  because  if  it  swept  past 
the  island  it  may  be  found  difficult  to  beat  back  against  it. 

Tides.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Enderbury  Island  at 
5h.  Springs  rise  6  feet,  neaps  3  to  4  feet. 

Canton  Island^  the  northern  island  of  the  group,  lies  about  82 
miles  801^  of  Enderbury  Island.  It  is  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  and  was  leased  to  the  Pacific  Islands  Co.  in  1890,  but  there 
were  no  inhabitants  in  1907. 

It  has  been  called  Mary,  Swallow,  and  Mary-Balcout  Island,  and 
assigned  various  positions.  The  atoll  is  of  coral  formation,  from  10 
to  20  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  9  miles  long,  southeast  and  north- 
west. Coconuts  have  been  planted  in  places,  and  inside  the  hi^ 
raised  beach  is  generally  covered  with  brushwood. 

The  width  of  the  land  varies  from  50  to  600  yards,  inclosing  a 
spacious  lagoon ;  on  the  western  side  are  several  openings ;  they  all 
dry  except  the  southernmost,  which,  however,  will  only  admit  a 
boat;  the  interior  of  the  lagoon  is  from  3  to  12  fathoms  deep  with 
numerous  coral  patches. 

The  tidal  stream  in  the  passage  runs  from  4  to  6  knots. 

The  surf  breaks  very  heavily  on  the  North  Point,  and  on  Pyramid 
Point,  the  south  extreme,  heavy  tide  rips  extend  at  least  ^  mile  from 
the  weather  side  of  the  island.  A  westerly  current  sweeps  past  the 
land,  niTiTii?^<r     least  If  miles  per  hour. 

Anchorage. — There  is  [iiiehoraf^e  in  10  fathoms  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  lagoon  on  the  west  side. 

With  any  chance  of  a  westerly  wind,  no  vessel  should  remain  at 
anrh(>i  (here,  the  anchor  beinj?  dropped  on  a  small  bank  only  400 
yard-  fr  m  the  beach.  A  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  lagoon. 

Position. — ^The  observation  ^|>oi  at  a  deserted  hut  on  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon  is  in  latitude  2°  48'  53"  S.,  longi- 
tude 171"  42'  35"  W. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  6h.;  springs  rise 
about  4  feet. 

McKean  Island,  about  67  miles  20  of  Gardner  Island,  is  i-e- 
ported  to  be  charted  14  miles  to  far  westward.   It  is  of  coral  and 
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sand  formation,  25  feet  high,  3  dmI©  l^^^ig  i  "^1^  broad,  and  cov- 
ered with  bushes.  This  island  is  under  the  protectorate  of  Great 
Britain,  and  is  leased  to  the  Pacific  Islands  Co. 

Wiiudow  Beef  is  about  120  miles  846^  of  McKean  Islaad.  It 
extends  1  mile  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction  and  is  |  mile 
broad,  with  two  pointed  rocks  awash,  latitude  1^  40^  S.,  longitude 
174**  50'  W.  This  position  must,  however,  be  considered  doubtful 

Baker  Island  (New  Nantucket)  is  of  coral  formation,  about  20 
feet  high  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation,  except  patches  of 
grass  here  and  there ;  it  is  about  1  mile  long  east  and  west,  |  mile 
wide  north  and  south,  surrounded  by  a  reef  200  to  400  feet  wide,  and 
awash  at  low  tide.  There  is  no  fro^  water  on  the  island,  and  it  is 
leased  to  the  Pacific  Islands  Ga,  under  British  protection. 

The  surf  breaks  heavily  on  the  eastern  end  and  southwest  point, 
and  there  are  heavy  tide  rips  eastward  of  the  island  extending  some 
distance  from  the  land. 

The  center  of  the  island  is  in  latitude  O*"  13'  30''  N.,  longitude  176'' 
31'  11"  W. 

Wiiid8.—The  winds  during  the  months  May  to  October  are  from 
east  to  southeast,  and  blow  steadily,  but  from  November  to  April 
they  are  generally  from  east  to  norUieast  and  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  westerly  winds  and  bad  weather. 

Sowland.  Island. — This  island,  the  center  of  which  is  in  about 
latitude  O"  49'  00"  N.,  longitude  176°  41'  45''  W.,  is  about  2  mUes 
long  north  and  south  and  about  ^  mile  wide;  it  is  from  18  to  20  feet 
high,  of  coral  formation,  with  the  fringing  reef.  It  is  leased  to  the 
Pacific  Islands  Co.,  under  British  protection. 

The  British  bark  Notero  is  stated  to  have  struck  on  a  ledge  of 
rocks  extending  1  mile  westward  of  the  northwest  point  of  the  island. 
She  was  probably  closer  in ;  the  reef  is  charted  as  exte  nding  \  mile  off. 

A  clump  or  two  of  brushwood  near  the  center  of  the  isliind  and  a 
little  grass  on  the  ridge  is  all  tlie  Negetation  it  affords.  Water  is 
found  by  digging  a  few  feet ;  it  is  slightly  brackish. 

It  is  high  water,  at  full  and  change,  about  7h.  11m.;  rise  8  feet;  the 
tides  are  regular  and  semidiurnal. 

Bilice  Islands. — This  group  of  islands  extends  about  360  miles  in 
a  northwest  and  southeast  direction  and  consists  of  nine  atolls  or 
clustoi  s  of  islands,  all  of  which  are  inhabited;  they  lie  between  the 
parallels  of  5°  30'  and  IV  00'  S.,  and  the  meridians  of  176''  and 
180"=*  E. 

The  islands  are  all  low  and  flat,  the  tops  of  the  coconut  trees  being 
from  60  to  SO  feet  above  the  water. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  have  stations  and  teachers  on  these 
islands. 
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Hurrleane.— In  February,  1891,  the  Ellioe  Group  was  almost 
devastated  by  a  severe  hurricane.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant  Ihis  is  the  only  one  which  has  occurred. 

Current. — ^It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  hove-to  off  the  lee  side  of  the 
islands  in  the  Ellioe  Group,  there  is  always  so  strong  an  equatorial 
current  setting  to  the  west  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  a  sailing 
vessel  can  be  kept  near  the  land. 

Nurakita^  or  Sophia  Island,  the  southernmost  of  the  group,  is 
low,  flat,  and  covered  with  dense  bush,  through  which  the  branches 
of  many  dead  trees  protrude;  it  is  about  1  mile  long,  east  and  west, 
and  about  i  ihile  across.  Above  this  bush  one  coconut  palm  and  two 
or  three  other  trees  were  to  be  seen. 

The  island  is  surrounded  with  a  fringing  reef,  and  a  bank  extends 
off  it  with  14  fathoms  water,  at  a  distance  of  1  mile,  and  8  fathoms 
at  about  i  mile  from  the  beach ;  outside  the  depth  of  14  fathoms  the 
water  deepens  considerably. 

The  center  of  the  island  is  approximately  in  latitude  10®  45'  S., 
longitude  179<>  SO'  E. 

The  inhabitants  have  turtle,  fish,  and  bananas,  but  the  water  is 
very  bad.  Landing  is  difficult,  except  in  canoes. 

There  is  anchorage  off  the  southwest  side  of  the  island  in  7  fathoms, 
with  the  left  extreme  bearing  48'*  and  the  right  extreme  77°. 

There  is  good  anchorage  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  in 
from  7  to  12  fathoms  at  COO  or  800  yards  from  the  coast,  even  sandy 
bottom.   A  reef  extends  about  400  yards  from  the  west  point 

An  irregular  patch  of  coral  was  reported  in  1900  extending  for 
about  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  island  on  which  a  ship  might 
find  anchorage,  but  great  caution  would  be  necessary. 

Heported  banks — TJose  Bank. — large  coral  bank,  upon  which 
depths  of  14  mid  15  fathoms  were  obtained,  has  been  reported,  lying 
about  25  miles  156°  from  Nurakita  Island,  or  approximately  in  lati- 
tude 11°  03'  S.,  longitude  179°  50'  E.;  the  bottom  was  plainly  seen 
and  appeared  to  be  regular;  no  land  was  in  sight  from  the  masthead. 

Kosciusko  Bank. — An  extensive  bank  on  which  was  found  a  depth 
of  from  IG  to  18  fathoms,  lying  northward  of  Nurakita  Island  in 
(approximately)  latitude  of  10^  18'  S.,  longitude  179°  44'  E. 

A  strontr  current  was  setting  westward  over  this  bank. 

Martha  Bunk  of  14  fathoms  is  reported  to  have  l>een  sailed  over  by 
the  i\jiierican  schooner  MarfJm  on  October  24,  1889,  from  wliich 
Ntirnkita  bore  223°,  distant  9  miles,  or  in  latitude  10°  40'  S.,  iongi* 
tude  170<^  ?^r/  E. 

Also,  on  October  28,  1889,  when  about  30  miles  east  of  Nurakita,  the 
Martha  ])nssed  over  a  bank  with  several  small  detached  shoals  around 
a  larger  one  witli  from  14  to  10  fathoms  over  tln'm,  the  coral  bottom 
being  plainly  seen.  Latitude  10°  50'  S.,  longitude  180^. 
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Nukulailaiy  or  Mitchell  Atoll,  comprises  several  islets  situated  on 
a  coral  reef  which  surrounds  a  shallow  lagoon,  extending  about  64 
miles  north  and  south  and  2^  miles  east  and  we^^t.  A  fringing  reef 
attaches  itself  to  all  the  islands,  which  renders  the  landing  from  boats 
a  hazardous  operation;  even  the  native  canoes  are  frequently  cap- 
sized. There  is  no  passage  for  vessels  into  the  lagoon,  but  a  pre- 
carious anchorage  may  be  obtained  oif  the  reef  on  the  lee  side  in  fine 
weather. 

There  is  anchorage  otf  Fangawa  Island,  the  westernmost  of  the 
cluster,  in  7  fathoms,  300  yards,  from  the  reef.  This  bank  is  best 
found  by  eye  from  aloft,  being  easily  seen  with  a  good  light. 

A  reef  is  reported  to  extend  600  yards  from  the  northwest  point, 
but  no  outlying  reefs  could  be  found. 

The  liaiives  .state  th:it  there  are  two  boat  passages  into  the  lagoon, 
one  in  the  northern  and  one  in  the  southwestern  part. 

The  population,  under  a  chief,  arc  all  Protestants;  they  live  at 
1  aiigawa.  There  is  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
here.    Coconuts,  l)ananas,  fish,  pigs,  and  poultry  may  be  obtained. 

There  is  water  on  Fangawa  and  on  one  of  the  small  northern 
islands. 

Fangawa  is  in  latitude  9°  22'  S.,  longitude  50'  E.,  approxi- 
mately. 

Tidal  streams. — ^At  the  anchorage  the  flood  sets  south-southwest 
and  the  ebb  to  the  northward. 

FonafUtiy  or  EUice  Atoll,  consists  of  80  islets,  one  of  which  only, 
Funafuti,  the  largest  of  the  gioup,  is  permanently  inhabited;  the 
atoll  in  its  major  axis  is  13}  miles  in  length  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  10  miles.  Toward  the  south- 
em  end  it  contracts  to  a  breadth  of  little  more  than  1}  miles. 

The  depths  in  the  lagoon  in  the  deepest  parts  are  from  Sil  to  29 
fathoms  over  a  sand  and  coral  bottom.  Numerous  dangerous  shoals 
and  coral  patches  stud  the  lagoon,  several  of  which  break  heavily  in 
the  swell  which  roDs  in  by  the  various  passages.  The  western  por- 
tion of  the  lagoon  is  especially  foul  and  is  full  of  small  coral  heads, 
rising  steeply,  with  deep  water  all  around. 

Punafati  Island  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  reef,  having  a 
total  length  of  6}  miles  and  a  general  width  varying  from  150  to  20 
yards,  except  in  the  elbow  formed  by  the  trend  to  the  westward  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  islet,  where  the  extreme  breadth  is  700 
yards. 

The  village,  Fongafale,  consisting  (in  1901)  of  220  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  this  elbow  on  the  lagoon  side. 

The  islands  are  under  the  British  protectorate  and  ruled  by  a  na- 
tive chief.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mild,  inoffensive,  happy,  and  con* 
21546—16  26 
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tented  race,  and  arc  much  under  the  influence  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society's  representative. 

At  the  back  of  the  village  the  elbow  of  land  above  mentioned  is 
partly  occupied  by  a  lagoon  or  swamp,  which  fills  and  empties  with 
the  tide  through  subterranean  passages  communicating  with  the 
ocean  underneath  the  beach,  which  forms  its  seaward  margin.  The 
beach  is  only  a  few  yards  wide  in  places.  The  whole  island  is  densely 
covered  with  coconut  trees  and  presents  a  very  uniform  outline  when 
viewed  from  a  distance;  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  a  clump,  8i 
feet  high,  rising  rather  higher  than  the  surrounding  tree  tops,  dose 
to  the  southwestern  end. 

In  the  broader  parts  of  Funafuti  there  are  several  wells  and  water 
holes  for  bathing,  but  the  water  is  neither  very  good  nor  very  plen- 
tiful. The  amount  bf  rain  that  falls,  however,  prevents  any  real 
scarceness  of  water.  Wood  for  fuel  is  abundant. 

Fowls,  pigs,  fish,  and  coconuts  are  readily  obtained  from  the  na- 
tives, but  bananas,  taro,  and  breadfruit  are  scarce. 

About  80  tons  of  copra  are  exported  annually. 

A  succession  of  white  traders  have  resided  upcm  the  island  for 
many  years  past  The  value  of  money  is  fully  appreciated  by  the 
natives,  the  price  of  labor  being  4  shillings  per  day,  but  certain 
articles  of  trade  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  money  payment 

Borings, — In  1896  Funafuti  was  selected  by  a  committee  of  the 
Royal  Society  as  being  a  typical  atoll  in  which  to  make  deep  borings 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  the  geological  formation  of 
atolls  in  general.  Attempts  were  accordingly  made,  both  on  the 
lagoon  side,  at  about  i  mile  to  the  southwestward  of  the  mission 
house,  and  also  on  the  edge  of  the  beach  on  the  seaward  side  at  about 
1  mile  from  the  western  end  of  the  island;  in  both  cases  the  borings 
had  to  be  abandoned  at  depths  of  100  and  70  feet,  respectively,  on 
account  of  the  sand  and  bowlders  that  were  met  with  and  the  porous 
nature  of  the  formation. 

In  1897,  however,  the  attempt  was  resumed  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Government,  and  a  depth  of  557  feet  was  n  iu  lied  by  the 
month  of  Septemljer.  By  September,  1898,  a  depth  of  987  feet  was 
reached,  and  in  Ajiril.  1899,  a  depth  of  1,114  feet  was  attained;  hard 
rock  with  casts  of  fossils. 

Funamanu  is  a  small  narrow  islet,  2.6  miles  southwestward  of  the 
southwest  end  of  Funafuti,  covered  with  coconut  trees  70  feet  high, 
and  situated  on  the  western  end  of  the  narrow  strip  of  reef  which 
runs  continuously  from  the  latter  island. 

Upon  this  strip  of  reef  lie  two  other  islands,  named  Fatato  and 
Funangongo,  each  about  ^  mile  in  length,  and  similarly  covered  with 
coconut  trees* 
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Beacon. — On  the  western  end  of  Funumanu  a  whitewashed  stone 
beacon,  10  feet  high  and  30  feet  in  circumference,  has  been  built,  to 
assist  in  rccojornizin«]r  the  i>i()per  jiassacro  for  entering. 

Falefatu,  1  mile  southAvestNvard  of  Funumanu,  is  a  small  narrow 
islet  covered  \\  iili  coeonut  trees.  It  separates  Te  Bnabiia  Passage, 
to  the  nortlieast  of  it.  from  Te  Ava  Mateikn,  to  tlie  southwest. 

A  reef  extends  from  the  north  and  south  extremes  of  Falefatu 
4.")0  yards  and  300  yards,  respectively,  and  a  bank  with  4  fatlioms 
on  it  extends  for-  J  mile  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  middle 
portion  of  tVio  island. 

Mateika,  tlif  north  part  of  which  lies  \\  miles  soutlnvestward  from 
Falefatu  and  fni  mks  tiio  southwest  entrance  point  of  To  \y;\  Mateika, 
is  the  northerruuost  of  a  series  of  long  narrow  islands  extending  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  atoll.  These 
islands  and  islets  are  all  wooded  and  have  extensive  coconut  groves 
upon  them,  and  present  a  very  uniform  outline. 

Motungie  is  a  small  i.slet  resembling  a  havi  (k  k  at  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  the  chain  of  islets  alluded  to  above  and  separated  nearly 
600  yards  from  the  next  island,  Avalau.  to  the  northwestward  of  it, 
from  which  another  chain  of  islets  extends  for  1  mile  in  a  northerly 
direction. 

Tefala  is  a  .small  islet  on  the  reef  fornuii^^  the  we.stern  side  of  the 
atoll,  1^  miles  westward  of  the  north  point  of  Mateika.  On  it  (1896) 
is  a  remarkable  single  tree,  the  top  of  which  stands  prominently 
above  those  surrounding  it,  and  forms  an  excellent  mark. 

Fuagea. — From  Tefala  the  reef  extends  contmuously  to  the  north- 
northwestward,  forming  the  western  side  of  the  atoll,  for  1^  miles 
to  a  small  islet,  Fuagea,  and  thence  for  1^  miles  farther  to  Te  Ava 
Fuagea,  a  dee[)  passage  through  the  reef,  which  is  about  200  yards 
in  width  at  its  narrowest  part. 

By  entering  the  lagoon  at  this  point,  however,  a  vessel  is  led  into 
the  midst  of  such  a  cluster  of  rocks  and  patches,  extending  in  all 
directions,  that  the  passage  should  on  no  account  be  attempted. 

There  is  another  passage  with  4  fathoms  water  in  it  f  mile  far- 
ther  to  the  northward,  but  this  is  not  fit  for  a  vessel,  either. 

TunafatUy  the  westernmost  islet  of  the  atoll,  is  situated  5)  miles 
341^  from  Tefala,  and  lies  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  which 
here  projects  to  the  westward. 

Te  akau  Foaf atu  is  a  coral  patch  with  3  fathoms  least  water  on 
it,  lying  291^  from  Fuafatu,  distant  1  mile.  It  rises  from  a  bank 
of  sand  and  coral  with  6  to  7  fathoms  on  it,  which  projects  for  1 
mile  to  the  westward  from  the  reef.  This  bank  is  ^  mile  in  width, 
and  falls  down  steeply  to  the  100-fathom  line.  With  any  swell  the 
shoal  breaks  heavily,  and  the  bank  on  which  it  stands  also  breaks 
occasionally. 
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Fualopa  and  Tebuka  are  small  islands  I4  miles  48°  and  3.^  miles 
43^  from  Fuafatu,  respectively.  Both  islands  are  wooded,  and  pre- 
sent no  distinguishing  feature.   Tebuka  is  the  larger  of  the  two. 

Tebuka  vili  vili  is  a  sand  cay  and  lies  on  a  small  detached  reef 
nearly  |  mile  223°  from  Tebuka.  On  each  side  of  this  sand  cay  there 
is  a  passage  through  the  reef,  but  neither  can  be  recommended  for 
a  ship.  Nor  were  they  sufficiently  closely  examined  to  justify  tlieir 
being  attempted. 

Te  Afualiku,  a  >.iud  cay  with  a  small  clump  of  coconut  trees,  is  j 
situated  1?}  miles  20  '  fi-oni  Tebuka.  tlie  space  between  being  so  much 
encumbered  with  foul  ground  as  to  render  a  passage  quite  imprac- 
ticable for  anything  larger  than  a  boat. 

Anchorage. — A  bank  with  r»  to  8  fathoms  water  projects  north-  | 
ward  for  mile  beyond  the  line  of  the  outer  e(l<j:es  of  the  reef'^  be- 
tween Tebuka  and  Te  Afualika.  northwest  side  of  the  lagoon,  and 
which  being  under  the  lee,  affords  convenient  anchorage  in  fine 
weather  outside  the  atoll.  Te  Afualiku  in  line  witli  Pava  hearing 
C)S°  and  tlie  we.siern  extreme  of  Tebuka  bearing  153*^  gives  anchorage 
in  0  fathoms  with  plenty  of  room  to  swing. 

Pava  and  JE'ualifeke  are  small  wooded  islets  nearly  joined  at  low 
water  liy  sand,  lying  east-northeast  and  w  est-southwest  of  each  other, 
and  situated  1|  miles  71°  from  Te  Afualiku.  Southwestward  from 
Pava  a  tongue  of  reef  stretches  for  700  yards. 

IKulitefala  and  Amatuku  nre  two  wooded  islets  lying  close 
together,  extending  from  i  mile  to  1  mile  northwest  from  the  north 
point  of  Funafuti. 

Ship  passages. — ^There  arc  three  passages  into  the  lagoon  that  can  j 
be  used  by  vessels,  of  which  the  northernmost,  Te  ava  i  de  lape  is  \ 

the  best. 

Of  the  other  two  on  the  southern  side,  Te  Buabua  and  Te  ava  Ma* 
teika,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred,  but  both  are  obstructed  by  patches 
immediately  the  sunken  barrier  is  crossed,  and  caution  is  neoessaiy 

in  navigating. 

The  channels  on  the  western  side  are  not  considered  safe  for  large 
vessels,  without  artificial  marks. 

Te  ava  i  de  lape,  between  Te  Afualilcu  and  Pava  Islands,  is  the 
northernmost  and  best  passage  into  the  lagoon.  It  is  1,000  yards 
wide  between  the  points  of  reef  on  either  side.  There  are  two  coral 
heads  with  least  water  of  3  fathoms  on  them  in  this  pass.  One  lies 
with  the  coconut  trees  on  Te  Afualiku  Island  l)earing  261°  distant 
1)00  yards,  the  otlier  one  is  about  100  yards  241°  from  this  position. 
The  edge  of  the  reef  on  the  western  side  which  projects  for  200  yards 
from  Te  Afualiku  generally  shows  well  and  is  fairly  steep-to.  The 
deepest  water  is  found  toward  that  side  of  the  channel,  and  the  sub- 
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merged  barrier  may  then  be  crossed  in  27  feet  at  low  wator,  tiio  depth 
gradually  shoaling  toward  tlie  eastern  side  when  tlx*  fathom  line 
extends  for  ^  mile  beyond  tl)e  tongue  of  reef  stretciung  from  Pava 
Island.   The  track  recommended  is  sliown  on  the  plan. 

The  flood  and  ebb  streams  set  soutiiwest  l)y  sontli  and  noi-thwest^ 
respectively,  through  the  channel,  about  1  to  \  S  knots  per  hour. 

Te  Buabua.  between  Funamanu  and  I'  alefatu  Isbmds,  is  the  best 
channel  for  entering  tho  Ingoou  from  the  southeastward.  Between 
the  rocky  spits  extending  fur  350  yards  and  4."j()  yards,  respectively, 
from  the  extremes  of  these  islands,  the  navigable  passage  is  700  yards 
broad. 

The  deepest  water  is  fonnd  nearly  in  niid-chunnel,  but  somewhat 
nearer  Falefutu  than  Fujiani:Hin.  and  carries  24  feet  at  low  water, 
but  immediately  inside  is  Fleming  Rock  with  2  fathoms. 

These  rocky  spits  do  not  invariably  show  well,  and,  moreover,  the 
3-fathom  line  projects  for  550  yards  beyond  the  end  of  the  spit  on  the 
eastern  side. 

The  whitewaslied  beacon  on  the  western  end  of  Funamaru  renders 
the  channel  unmistakable. 

Oceasionally  the  passage  breaks  right  across. 

The  Hood  and  ebb  streams  set  west  and  soutlienst  by  east,  respec- 
tively, through  the  channel,  about  1  knot  per  hour. 

Te  ava  Mateika,  southwest  of  Te  Buabua.  lies  hotwccn  Falcfatu 
and  Mateika  Islands.  The  navigable  passage  between  these  islands 
is  about  700  yards  wide.  A  reef,  whicli  generally  breaks,  extends  for 
300  yards  from  Falefatu,  and  on  the  oilier  side  of  the  channel  a  n  ir- 
row  ledge  of  rocks  and  foul  ground  extends  for  1.200  yards  32 from 
Mateika.  The  extremity  of  the  ledge  is  not  always  clearly  seen.  In 
the  centor  of  the  channel  a  depth  of  27  to  30  feet  may  be  carried 
through  by  following  the  ]KM'ked  line. 

The  tidal  stream  sets,  flood  west-northwest  and  ebb  to  east-south- 
east, from  1  to  1§  knots. 

The  overfalls  and  tide  rips  arc  heavier  in  this  channel  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two,  and  there  aie  no  leading  marks.  The  rocky 
ledges  on  nithni"  side  ;n  i  (Viirly  steep-to. 

Dangers  in  the  lagoon. — These  are  so  numoious  that  no  mere 
description  would  sufTiff,  and  reference  to  thp  ch'.wt  i---  necessary. 

Directions — To  enter  by  Te  Buabua  Passage.— Apj)roachnig 
from  the  southward  tlie  beacon  on  the  west  end  of  Funamanu  will 
be  readilv  made  out,  and  the  different  islands  can  then  ensilv  be 
recognized.  Steering  349°  to  cross  the  sunken  barrier  rather  nearer 
Falefatu  than  Funamanu.  or  at  about  700  yards  distant  from  the 
formei-.  Te  Afualiku.  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  group,  should  be 
seen  right  ahead  (it  must  be  remembered  that  Te  buka  vili  vili  is 
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similar  appearance  to  Te  AfualikUj  both  being  sand  cays  witli  3 
pahiis).  This  bearing  of  the  cay  being  preserved  leads  over  the 
deepest  water  and  passes  250  yards  and  400  yards  eastward  of  h  km- 
ming  and  Strickland  liocks,  respectively. 

If  the  stall  and  ball  beacon  ^  on  Te  ulu  Buiiga  be  in  place,  that  patch 
may  be  passed  on  either  hand;  but  if  it  is  washed  away  (as  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  case),  then,  on  aproaching  the  bar,  as  the  southeast 
extreme  of  Funafara  closes  the  eastern  extreme  of  Falefatu  alter 
course  to  IG"  to  bring  that  transit  on  astern,  which  leads  l>etween  Te 
uln  Bunga  and  Waugh  Rock.  The  latter  will  be  given  a  wider  berth 
by  shutting  the  distant  object  in  a  little  when  ap[)roacliing  it. 

Having  j)assed  A\'augh  Kock,  a  course  leads  up  to  the  anchorage 
off  the  Mission  House  at  Fongafale. 

To  enter  by  Te  ava  Mateika.  Fixing  the  shii)  carefully  by 
bearings  of  the  islands,  approach  the  channel  on  a  341  course,  pass- 
ing 700  yards  southwestward  of  Falefatu.  which  will  lead  midwny 
between  Lowis  Patch  and  Brewis  Kock  iifter  crossing  the  sunken 
bariier.  When  the  southern  extreme  of  Funaiuaun  touches  the 
southern  extreme  of  Funafuti,  bearing  GO''  Montungie  Islet  should 
just  have  opened  to  the  westward  of  Mateika  Island,  and  a  17" 
course  will  keep  the  transit  open  and  pass  midway  between  Dawson 
Patches  and  Te  ulu  Bunga. 

To  enter  by  Te  ava  i  de  lape. — From  a  position  with  Te  Afoaliko 
in  line  with  eastern  extreme  of  Te  buka,  SOI"*,  and  the  southern  exr 
tr&D»  of  Fava  touching  the  northern  extreme  of  Mulitefala,  96^, 
steer  Idd'*,  which  leads  across  the  sunken  barrier  in  27  feet  water, 
until  Te  Afualiku  bears  SIS'*,  when  keep  it  astern  on  that  bearing. 
This  course  will  lead  }  mile  northeastward  of  Te  akau  Tuluaga  and 
Te  akau  Fasua,  both  of  which  reefs  should  be  plainly  visible. 

When  the  end  of  the  sandy  beach  north  of  the  Mission  House  at 
Fonga  fale  bears  95*^  steer  for  it  on  that  bearing,  passing  Te  akau 
Asano  on  the  port  hand  at  a  distance  of  400  or  600  yards. 

Shoals. — ^Te  akau  Kalea  is  the  northernmost  of  the  line  of  small 
detached  coral  reefs  fronting  the  shore,  abreast  the  anchorage  off 
Fongafale.  It  is  about  150  yards  in  extent,  with  a  few  coral  heads 
that  just  show  themselves  at  low  water  with  depths  of  1  to  2  f  athotns 
between  them. 

Beacon. — A  staff  and  diamond  is  fixed  in  the  coral  in  about  - 
fathoms  water,  marking  its  northern  edge,  and  is  a  very  useful 
guide  to  the  anchorage.  No  dependence,  however,  can  be  placed 
upon  its  permanency.  The  coral  reefs  to  the  southward  and  south 
westward  frequently  break  when  any  swell  sets  into  the  lagoon. 
The  westernmost  of  these  dangers  is  a  rock  awash,  situated  1,800 

^To  ula  Bu&fa  beacon*  If  in  place,  wonld  b«  in  line  with  Te  AfntUka,  but  It  vaa  wrt 
tlwre  fa  ieo2  (PvtatfM). 
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yards  228'^  from  the  beacon  on  Te  uk.m  Kalea,  with  the  western 
point  of  Funafuti  bearing  200".  distant  1  mile. 

Te  akau  Tafauri  i?  a  small  *  urai  patch  with  8  feet  on  it  and  deep 
water  around.  Tt  is  situated  600  yards  n47''  from  Te  akau  Kalea,  the 
anchorage  being  nearlj'  midway  between  ihem. 

Fongafale  anchorage. — Coral  reefs  and  patches  front  the  shore 
within  the  10-fathom  line  to  distance  of  1,100  yards  abreast  the 
Mission  House  at  Fongafale,  but  good  anchorage  may  be  obtained 
in  9  fathoms,  sand,  northward  of  these  reefs,  with  the  end  of  l^e 
sandy  beach  immediately  north  of  the  village  bearing  175**  and  the 
beacon  on  Te  akau  Kalea  bearing  178°,  distant  250  ya^ds. 

A  small  vessel  may  anchor  closer  to  the  Mission  House  in  7 
fathoms,,  at  300  yards  91^  from  the  beacon. 

Current. — ^The  currents  outside  the  Ingoon  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
atoll  and  to  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles  from  it  in  all  directions  were 
continually  observed  while  sounding  around  the  atoll.  In  no  case 
was  the  rate  found  to  exceed  three-quarters  of  a  knot  and  seldom 
more  than  one-quarter  to  half  a  knot  per  hour.  The  general  set  was 
to  the  westward,  taking  a  northerly  direction  on  the  northeastern 
side  of  the  atoll.  ^ 

The  rate  being  so  insignificant,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate 
the  effect  of  the  wind  and  tidal  influences  upon  the  normal  direction. 

Tides.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  5h.  20m.;  springs  rise 
6f  feet,  neaps  4|  feet. 

In  the  center  of  the  lagoon  the  tidal  streams  are  weak  and  irregu- 
lar, but  in  the  passages  through  the  reef  the  flood  and  ebb  streams 
run  with  a  strength  of  from  1  to  1)  knots  per  hour  to  the  north- 
westward and  southeastward,  respectively. 

Datum. — The  tidal  datum  is  a  bench  markTrs  cut  on  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  mission  church,  Fongafale;  it  is  13  feet  7  inches  above 
the  level  to  which  the  soundings  on  the  chart  have  been  reduced. 
The  zero  of  the  tide  pole  was  16  feeet  7  inches  below  the  bench  mark. 
Mean  sea  level  is  10  feet  2  inches  below  the  bendi  mark. 

Climate. — ^From  May  to  August,  1896,  the  lowest  temperature 
recorded  was  75**  and  the  highest  90**,  the  average  shade  temperature 
being  83'*. 

A  great  deal  of  rain  fell  during  the  month,  hardly  a  week  passing 
without  more  or  less  rain,  and  occasionally  it  would  pour  the  whole 
day.  The  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  were  seldom  more  than 
8**  apart. 

The  readings  of  the  barometer  ranged  between  30.16  and  29.90 

inches. 

Position.— The  observation  spot  at  Fongafale  is  in  latitude  8**  31' 
05'  a,  longitude  179*»  12'  37"  E. 
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Nuknf  etau^  ar  De  Peyster  Atoll,  compriseB  a  group  of  islets  situ- 
ated on  a  reef  about  24  miles  in  circuit.  The  principal  village  is 
on  the  west  side  of  the  reef  near  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon,  and  the 
whitewashed  church,  school,  and  native  teachers'  houses  are  only 
visible  from  the  Jiorth  and  west  side  of  the  group. 

The  population  in  1901  was  276. 

Poflition.^The  south  pomt  is  in  latitude  8""  04'  02''  S.,  longitude 
178*  28'  50"  E. 

There  is  a  good  ship  channel  into  the  lagoon  on  the  northwest 
side  670  yards  wide,  with  4  to  5  fathoms  water,  at  about  400  yards 
northeastward  of  £huid  Islet.  There  may  be  better  water  off  the 
line  of  soundings  diown. 

The  tidal  stream  in  the  channel  was  formerly  said  to  run  out  of 
the  lagoon  at  the  rate  of  from  4  to  5  knots,  but  during  the  stay  of 
the  British  naval  vessel  Pylades  in  1900  it  was  not  more  than  1  knot. 
In  order  to  maintain  a  mid-channel  course,  keep  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  entrance,  as  both  flood  and  ebb  streams  set  to  the  south- 
ward. 

Anchorage. — Inside  the  lagoon  the  anchorage  is  good  in  nuny 
places;  the  navigation  is,  however,  somjwhat  intricate. 

British  naval  vessel  Royalist  in  1898,  entering  the  lagoon  with 
good  light,  anchored  of!  Coal  Island,  and,  hauling  her  stem  close 
in,  took  in  25  tons  of  coal. 

Directions. — From  a  position  with  Sand  Island  bearing  V>0^  nnd 
the  southeast  extreme  of  Coal  Island  77°  steer  99°,  which  will  lead 
over  the  sunken  barrier  in  a  depth  of  4  fathoms. 

Wlion  the  islet  on  the  northwesteril  part  of  the  atoll  appears  mid- 
way Ix'tween  Entrance  and  Coal  Islands,  bearing  32°,  steer  212** 
until  8:md  Island  bears  353°,  when  bring  that  island  astern  until 
the  white  stone  beacon  at  the  village  bears  234°,  when  good  anchor- 
age will  be  found  in  a  depth  of  10  fathoms,  with  300  yards  swinging 
room. 

Vaitupu,  or  Tracy  Island,  is  densely  wooded  and  surrounded  by 

fringing  reef. 

Vaitupu  has  two  lagoons,  a  small  one  at  the  northern  part  and  a 
larger  one  at  the  soutlieastern,  tlie  latter  having  two  entrances,  on© 
of  which  is  practicable  for  boats  at  high  water.  There  is  a  small 
islet  situated  in  the  entrance. 

The  south  point  of  the  island  is  in  latitude  7°  30'  S.,  longitude 
178°  4r  E. 

Anchorage. — There  is  nnrlinrage  in  7  fathoms  near  the  villaLie. 
situated  mile  324°  of  the  s-aiUi  point  of  the  island,  nbnnt  130 
yards  from  the  reef,  with  the  single-roofed  church  beariiiiz  -1^  and 
the  extreme  of  the  trees  on  South  Point  108°.  By  keeping  the  trees 
on  the  same  bearing  and  bringing  tlie  church  to  bear  more  easterly, 
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anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  17  fathoms  further  off  the  reef.  There 
is  no  other  anchorage  for  a  vessel  off  the  village. 

Supplies. — There  is  a  large  well  in  the  center  of  the  village.  The 
water  is,  however,  a  little  bradd^.  Coconuts,  taro,  ducks,  pigs,  and 
fowls  can  be  obtained;  copra  is  the  only  export. 

X^-w^iwg  is  difficult  and  best  effected  in  the  native  canoes. 

Wiiid8.*»The  island  is  subject  to  violent  storms  in  December, 
which  do  considerable  damage  to  the  coconut  trees. 

Nil!  (Netherland  or  Egg  Atoll),  lying  90  miles  SSS*"  of  Vaitupu, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  northwest  and  southwest  horns  of 
whidi  are  joined  by  a  long  connecting  reef  through  which  there  is 
no  passage. 

On  the  eastern  side  are  eight  islets,  two  of  which,  the  southwestern 
(Fanutapu)  and  northern  (Nui  or  Tnaguinui),  are  premanenUy  in- 
habited, having  306  inhabitants  in  1911. 

There  is  no  safe  anchorage  off  this  atoll.  Tiandlng  is  dangerous 
after  half  ebb,  .even  for  canoes,  but  at  all  times  for  boats.  There  is 
no  entrance  to  the  lagoon. 

The  island  produces  coconuts,  taro,  pandanus,  breadfruit,  bananas, 
fowls,  and  pigs.  About  70  tons  of  copra  are  exported  annually. 

The  south  point  is  in  latitude  r  15'  46''  5.,  longitude  177''  10' 
00"  E. 

Anchorage* — ^Temporary  anchorage  is  reported  to  be  obtainable 
near  the  shore,  with  the  west  extremity  of  Fanutapu  bearing  55**. 

Caiitioii. — Some  of  the  fish  here  are  poisonous. 

Niutao  (Speiden  or  Lynx  Island)  is  about  li  miles  across,  nearly 
round,  and  denady  covered  with  coconut  trees.  A  narrow  fringing 
reef  extends  all  around  the  island,  on  which  a  heavy  surf  breaks, 
rendering  landing  difficult  except  for  canoes^ 

There  is  no  anchorage,  and  no  passage  into  the  lagoon. 

A  small  quantity  of  brackish  water,  which  filters  into  wells  at 
high  tide,  is  the  only  water  on  the  island.  The  people  are  quiet  and 
inoffensive.  The  villnge  is  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  island.  Pigs 
and  fowls  are  plentiful.  The  best  landing  place  is  close  northward 
of  the  west  extremity  of  the  island. 

The  church  at  the  southwest  part  of  Niutao  Island  is  in  latitude 
6^  06'  S.,  longitude  177^  16'  E. 

The  population  in  1007  was  620;  they  use  cloth  made  of  native 
fiber  almost  entirely  for  their  clothes,  the  village  was  well  designed  * 
and  beautifully  kept,  and  several  of  the  lionses  were  built  of  coral. 

The  Pylades  experienced  a  strong  southerly  set  between  Nukufetao 
and  this  island. 

Nanomana,  or  Hudson  Island,  is  a  low  coral  island,  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  fringing  reef  with  an  unusually  precipitous  face  to  sea- 
ward, lying  55  miles  257''  of  Niutao  Island,  and  landing  is  difficult. 
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The  iflland  is  1}  miles  long,  north  and  south,  and  nearly  1  mile 
wide,  but  affords  no  anchorage,  and  there  is  no  entrance  to  the 
lagoon. 

Beefs  extend  nearly  i  mile  from  the  north  and  south  points,  on  I 
which  the  surf  breaks  heavily. 

The  island  had  329  inhabitants  in  1911,  and  the  coconut  trees  i 
render  it  visible  for  8  or  10  mUes.  The  village  is  on  the  west  ade, 
and  the  native  missionaries  are  established  here.   Coconuts,  taro,  I 
and  fowls  can  be  obtained,  also  good  water  from  wells.  | 

The  village  is  in  latitude  6<>  18'  S.,  longitude  176''  20'  £.  I 

The  master  of  the  steamer  TUue  reports  the  existence  of  a  bank 
wit1>  7  fathoms  over  it,  atuated  at  a  distance  of  2  miles  12°  from 
the  north  point  of  Nanotnana  Island;  the  bank,  on  which  rollers  were  ^ 
ohscrved,  is  ahoiit  4  mile  long  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction 
and  400  yards  broad. 

It  is  placed  on  the  charts  in  latitude  d""  15'  30"  S.,  longitude  176° 
20'  ao"  v.,  and  marked  P.D. 

Grand  Cocal  Shoal. — It  has  been  reported  that  there  is  an  exten- 
sive shoal  3  or  4  miles  in  circumference,  somewhere  between  Nano- 
mana  and  Nsnomra  Islands,  with  from  5  to  7  fathoms  water,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks  in  heavy  weather. 

The  British  naval  vessel  Miranda  (ISSC)  passed  over  the  eastern 
part  of  the  position  assigned  to  this  shoal,  but  no  soundings  were 
obtained,  nor  wns  any  discolored  water  seen.  The  British  naval 
vessel  Torch  (1904)  also  found  no  sign  of  it,  and  its  existence  is 
doubtful.   It  is  marked  P.D.  on  the  chart. 

The  nativf'^  of  Nanomana  and  Xanomea  Islands  denv  its  existence. 

Nanomea,  or  St.  Augustine  AtoIL  the  northernmost  of  the  Ellice 
Grnii|).  consist?  of  :i  cornl  roef  ol'  nii  t>\tonded  crescent  form,  about  6 
miles  in  Icnirth.  with  tlic  two  ]M'incipal  islets,  Lakina  and  Nanomea, 
respectively,  on  the  northwest  and  southeast  homs.  Beefs  extend  ^ 
mile  off  tho  southeast  and  northwest  extremes.  I 

Anchoi-a^:e  can  he  obtain<'d  in  a  depth  of  7  fathoms  on  a  narrow 
coral  spit  close  off  the  \  illage. 

There  is  a  village  on  the  western  side  of  tlie  southeast  islet,  off  wliii  h  | 
extends  a  broad  fringing  reef  sprini^inc  up  as  a  wall  of  coral  from  I 
the  depths  of  the  ocean;  on  this  tlie  sea  breaks  furiously;  at  intervals 
the  surf,  it  is  said,  subsides  so  as  to  allow  boats  to  land. 

There  is  a  Sauioan  missionary  here  and  the  people  are  friendly. 
There  is  a  population  of  730. 

Winds.- — ^Li«rht  westerly  winds  were  experienced  in  May.  This 
fact  shows  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  up  an  inshore  anchorage  on 
the  west  side  of  any  of  these  islands  at  this  period. 
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The  Gilbert  or  Kingsmill  Archipelago  extends  from  latitude 
2«  45'  S.  to  3°  45'  N.  and  b<  tw(M'ii  lonjritiide  172°  30'  E.  and  177"  15' 
E.,  within  wliich  area  is  iiicludid  10  groups  of  islands. 

Note. — These  ishinds  are  more  or  less  incorrertl\  }»l:K«'d  as  re«fards 
the  loncritude;  a  note  is  placed  against  those  ivnosvu  to  bo  in  error. 

Supplies.  -The  food  of  the  natives  of  the  GiU)ert  T>!.iiids  consists 
of  ciM  onuts,  fish,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  taro,  the  latU'.r  being  used 
ais  :i  bixurv.  Tliere  is  no  fresh  water,  tliut  used  by  the  natives  be- 
ing l)rnrkish.  Few  supplies  can  be  obtained  at  tiiese  islands  except 
coconuts. 

Winds. — The  trade  wind.  aec<»ini):iiiied  by  fine  weather,  prevails 
from  May  to  Septenil>er,  blowing  frum  east-northeast  to  east-south- 
east, with  occasional  showers.  During  June  the  weather  is  hot  and 
dry  and  the  wind  light. 

From  October  to  April  variable  winds  from  the  northward  and 
westward  are  experienced  and  much  ram  falls.  Violent  gales  of  the 
revolving  character  sometimes  occur  from  southwest;  these  storms 
last  from  2  to  3  days,  shifting  gradually  to  the  northward. 

Currents. — The  currents  among  these  islands  are  very  irregular 
and  imcertain,  as  it  is  in  this  vicinity  that  the  e^qaatorial  current 
turns  back  at  the  counter  current;  Usually  the  set  is  westerly  south 
of  the  Equator,  and  easterly  in  north  latitude. 

In  July,  1883.  on  the  Equator,  in  longitude  175^  a  current  of 
about  2  or  3  knots  an  hour  ran  to  the  eastward  for  14  or  15  davs, 
although  the  wind  was  then  fresh  from  the  eastward. 

In  January,  1$S4,  the  current  was  running  to  the  eastward  at  a 
rate  of  1|  miles  an  hour  between  Apamama  and  Makin  Islands. 

Capt.  Wilkes  says:  **  On  our  route  to  the  northward  we  crossed  a 
stream  setting  to  the  westward,  which  extends  as  far  westward  as  the 
Kingamill  Group,  between  latitude  2^  S.  and  3**  N.,  after  which  we 
encountered  another,  setting  with  equal  velocity  to  the  east^  between 
latitude  4°  and  9^  N.;  but  Horsburg  and  several  other  authorities 
mention  the  prevalence  of  an  easterly  current  as  far  to  the  west  as 
the  sea  of  Celebes,  and  particularly  in  latitude  4**  N." 

SarthqiiakeB  are  occasionally  experienced.  The  direction  of  the 
oscillations  seems  to  be  from  the  southwest. 

Tides. — ^It  is  high  water  at  full  and  change  throughout  the  group 
at  4h.;  and  springs  rise  about  6  feet 

Aroral,  or  Hurd  Island,  the  southeastern  of  the  group,  is  about 
4  miles  long  northwest  and  southeast,  and  2  miles  broad,  it  is  low,  15 
feet,  and  has  little  vegetation  on  it. 

Anchorage  may  be  obtained  on  the  west  side,  about  100  yards  from 
the  reef,  with  the  church  in  the  northern  village  bearing  54^,  but  it 
is  too  close  in  for  anything  but  small  vessels. 
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In  fine  weather  boats  can  lalid  on  the  reef  opposite  this  village. 

A  reef  which  breaks  extends  600  yards  southward  of  the  island; 
and  a  bank  of  sand  and  rock  extends  about  2  miles  off  the  north  end^ 
with  depths  of  2}  fathoms  at  its  extreme,  which  does  not  always 
break. 

The  poptOation  of  tiie  island  in  1901  was  1,050,  all  Christians 
Fish,  poultry,  and  coconuts  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  ijeported  to  be  situated  8  miles  westward  of  its  charted  posi- 
tion. 

Tamana,  or  Botcher  Island,  lying  about  55  miles  westward  of 
Arorai  Island,  is  about  8  miles  long  and  |  mile  broad,  with  a  fringing 
reef  extending  about  i  mile  from  the  north  and  south  extremes,  and 
from  the  coast  on  the  eastern  side;  on  the  southwest  or  lee  side  there 
is  deep  water  close  to  the  shore. 

The  western  shore  forms  a  bight  about  |  mile  deep;  there  is  a 
similar  anchorage  to  Arorai.  Landing  can  only  be  effected  at  low 
water. 

Cunent. — Off  Tamana  Island  the  current  sets  as  much  at  time  as 
2  knots  an  hour  to  the  west-southwest 

Onoatoa,  or  Clerk  Atoll,  lies  about  85  miles  880^  of  Tamana 
Island.  It  is  described  as  12  miles  in  length,  having  a  lagoon 
bordered  by  a  broken  reef  on  the  western  side,  with  a  good  boat 
channel  near  the  center.  At  low  water  it  is  possible  to  walk  from 
Teumah  round  the  whole  group  to  TabturarL  Landing  can  be 
effected  at  Teumah  at  all  times.  About  100  tons  of  copra  is  exported 
annually. 

There  is  anchorage  in  16  fathoms  about  400  yards  from  the  reef 
on  the  northwest  side  of  the  atoll,  with  Teumah  Island  bearing  26*^ 
distant  670  yards,  but  there  is  hardly  room  enough  to  swing;  also 
anchorage  inside  the  northwest  point  in  6  fathoms,  with  the  center 
of  Teumah  Island  bearing  1**;  east  extreme  of  Tanyah  Island  96°. 

The  chart  shows  a  beacon  at  Teumah. 

Boats  can  cross  the  reef  into  the  lagoon,  which  is,  however,  shallow. 

The  navigating  officer  of  the  Pylades  reports  that  this  island  is  5 
miles  north  of  its  charted  position  and  considerably  out  in  bearing; 
caution  should  tliciofore  be  used. 

Beru  (Peru)  Island^  or  Francis  Atoll,  about  36  miles  31**  of 
Onotoa  Island,  11  miles  in  length  northwest  and  southeast  from 
^  to  1^  miles  in  width,  6  to  8  feet  in  height,  and  thickly  covered  with 
coconut  and  pandanus  trees;  it  is  surrounded  by  reef,  and  has  a  small 
lagoon  on  the  west  side.  There  is  no  entrance  into  it  except  for 
boat??.  Three  beacons  were  on  cted  in  1901  to  mark  the  south  side  of 
the  boat  channel,  they  are  of  dark  stone  with  staves  at  the  top.  A 
staff  and  ball  beacon,  erected  by  the  Pylades  marks  the  entrance. 
Near  the  center  of  the  island  the  reef  is  2^  or  3  miles  from  the  land. 
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The  best  landing  is  about  H  miles  from  the  south  point  of  the 
island,  o})popite  the  churcii  and  trading  station. 

The  ishiiid  is  governed  by  a  chief  and  council.  About  i)0  Ions  of 
copra  are  exported  annually.  The  population  in  1901  \%as  2,301). 
A  European  missionary  and  his  wife  were  in  charge  ot  the  London 
mission  station.    A  few  of  the  fish  here  are  poisonous. 

Tlie  fisliery  islet  near  Kspiegle  anchorage  is  m  latitude  1°  20'  59" 
&.,  longitude  17.)^  58'  20"  K.  The  island  is  reported  to  be  situated 
3  miles  eastward  of  its  charted  position. 

Espiegle  anchorage  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  atoll,  northward 
of  the  most  western  point  of  the  reef.  There  is  a  depth  of  5  to  7 
•  fathoms  about  300  yards  from  the  reef,  with  the  northwest  point  of 
the  atoll  hearing  341''  and  the  so\ithwcst  point  US''. 

The  Fyladcs  anchored  about  r»0  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  reef  in 
15^  fathoms  with  the  extremes  cf  land  bearing  107''  and  341' . 

The  bank  is  very  steep.  When  comuig  from  the  southward,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  shoal  extending  from  the  west  point  of  the 
reef. 

Nukunau,  or  Byron  Island,  about  20  miles  88°  of  Beru  Island,  is 
of  coral  formation,  and  surrounded  by  the  reef  common  to  these 
islands;  it  is  8  miles  in  length,  northwest  and  southeast,  from  C  to  8 
feet  high,  from  \  to  1^  miles  in  width,  and  thickly  covered  with  co- 
conut and  pandanus  trees,  which  can  be  seen  about  12  miles. 

The  northern  village  is  situated  about  2  miles  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  island.  A  white  wall  surrounding  the  prison  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  south  of  this  village  is  a  conspicuous  mark; 

There  is  an  anchorage  in  10  fathoms,  sand  and  coral  bottmn,  about 
1  mile  northward  of  the  souUi  point,  the  hank  being  steep;  this 
anchorage  is  impracticable  except  with  a  northerly  or  easterly  wind. 
Landing-  is  difficult  with  boats  except  at  high  water. 

Anchorage  has*  been  reported  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  in  10 
iathoms,  3  miles  from  the  northwest  point,  with  swinging  room  for  a 
small  vessel  opposite  a  small  village,  where  there  is  a  boat  landing 
through  the  reef.  It  is,  however,  considered  that  there  was  no 
secure  anchorage  for  large  vessels. 

The  south  point  of  Nuknnau  is  considered  to  be  in  latitude  1^  24' 
S.,  longitude  ITe""  26'  E.  (approximate). 

Tapeteaea^  or  Drummond  Atoll,  lies  about  37  miles  313^  of 
Onoatoa;  this  atoll  is  30  miles  long  in  a  northwest  and  southeast 
direction,  and  is  thinly  covered  with  pandanus  and  coconut  trees. 

On  the  lee  or  west  side  a  barrier  reef  lies  5  or  6  miles  from  the  shore 
inclosing  a  lagoon,  the  average  depth  in  which  is  5  fathoms. 

The  reef  off  the  southeast  point  of  this  island  is  reported  to  extend 
12  miles  to  the  southward,  and  is  therefore  vety  dangerous,  several 
vessels  having  struck  upon  it,  and  one  or  two  have  been  lost  there. 
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Neutilus  Shoal  is  said  to  exist  in  the  position  9  miles  226**  from 
the  southeast  extreme  of  Tapeteuea,  to  have  5  tu  12  fathoms  over  it, 
and  to  be  connected  uitii  the  reefs  of  Tapeteuea  by  foul  ground.  It 
is  probably  a  part  of  tlie  reef  just  mentioned. 

There  is  good  anchorage  off  the  south  end  of  the  atoll,  neut  the 
small  island  with  trees  on  it;  also  about  2  miles  to  the  westward, 
where  there  is  a  passage  about  }  mile  wide  with  a  depth,  of  2^ 
fathoms  into  the  lagoon*  The  anchorage  otf  this  passage  is  in  15 
faUioms,  about  1  mUe  from  the  reef.  About  2  jnilea  westward  of 
this  passage  is  a  sand  bank,  which  dries  at  low  water. 

Peacock  Anchorage  is  a  bank  of  coral  and  sand,  outlying  the 
shore  reef,  upon  which  there  is  good  anchorage  in  from  5  to  10 
fathoms  westward  of  Banikai,  the  northern  island.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  when  coming  to  an  anchor  here  as  the  water  shoals 
very  quickly  from  25  fathoms. 

BockB« — patch  of  rocks,  about  800  yards  in  extent  north  and 
south,  and  on  which  a  depth  of  2}  fathoms  was  obtained  (although 
probably  there  is  less  water),  lies  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Pea- 
cock anchorage. 

From  these  rocks,  locally  known  as  Horses'  Heads,  the  sand  bank 
oa  the  reef  bears  l^l**,  distant  |  mile;  and  the  west  extreme  of 
Utiroa  888°. 

The  American  schooner  UeszeUine  is  reported  to  have  struck  on 
a  rock  having  4  feet  over  it,  about  100  yards  ISS**  from  the  anchor 
shown  on  the  plan,  or  where  4  fathoms  was  formerly  charted. 

The  British  naval  vessel  Pyladea  anchored  in  8  fathoms  with  tiie 
northwest  end  of  the  land  341°,  and  the  sand  patch  covered  at  high- 
water  springs,  127°. 

It  is  recommended  for  ^sailing  vessels  to  anchor  in  not  less  than 
17  fathoms,  about  400  yards  outside  the  first  break  in  the  i^ef, 
where  there  is  a  fair  anchorage  on  fine  sandy  bottom,  when  the 
wind  is  to  the  eastward  of  south.  This  enables  a  ship  to  stand  out 
to  sea  clear  of  the  nortli  reef  in  case  the  wind  should  shift  to  the 
westward,  when  it  would  no  longer  be  a  safe  anchorage. 

There  is  a  fair  landing  at  Peacock  Anchorage  in  moderate  weather. 

The  population  are  Protestants.  About  150  tons  of  copra  are 
exported  annually.  There  are  mission  stations  here,  also  several 
trading  stations. 

Supplies  at  this  island  are  scarce  and  no  water  is  procurable. 

The  north  point  of  the  group  was  found  to  l>e  in  longitude  174*^ 
39'  E.,  and  the  reef  oS.  it  is  reported  to  extend  farther  westward 
than  cli'u-ted. 

Nonuti  (latitude  0°  40'  8.,  lonff.  174°  28'  E.)  (pronounced  locally 
Nonutch)  or  Sydenham  atoll,  situated  23  miles  northwest  of  Tape- 
teuea, is  24  miles  in  length  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction 
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sion  at  Umantewena.  There  is  a  hospital  at  the  mission,  and  a  j 
hoflpital  on  Temotu. 
Prodace.~About  200  tons  of  copra  and  2  tons  ol  sharks*  fini 

exported  annually. 

Conspicuous  objects.  1  ho  thick  rlunip  of  coconut  tre« 
Temotu  which  makes  as  an  island,  and  is  conspicuous  from  al 
rectious,  a  white  stone  ruin  on  a  rock  northwest  of  Temotu,  the 
tower  oi  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  at  Taboiaki,  which  is  a  v 
skeleton  tower,  a  gap  in  the  trees  about  a  mile  north  of  Matan, 
Kumaton  I.sland,  standing  on  the  northwest  reef,  is  also  conspic 
wlu'Ti  ofT  tlu'  western  reef. 

Southwest  Anchorage. — Anchorair*'  niuy  bf^  had  outside  the 
to  the  northwestward  of  Temotu,  off  the  small  boat  passage  i 
fathoms  with  the  Boman  Catholic  mission  bearing  20"  and  the 
134^  Steamboats  should  use  the  northern  of  the  two  boat  passi 
1  (jood  lookout  must  be  kept  for  rock^^  wltich  are  very  nume 

Autaken  B>eef,  at  the  smith wpst  side  of  tlK'  «rroiip.  is  upHi-ly  !»\« 
steep-to,  and  nlwnyi?  shows  well.  There  arc  two  fishermen'^  liul 
it,  but  thev  are  liable  to  be  washed  away. 
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Beacons. — There  are  eight  beacons  erected  OQ  the  reefs  in  the  ship 
channel.  The  outer  one  Nateguk  (a  pole  surmounted  by  a  diamond) 
in  line  with  the  Gap  north  of  Matan,  bearing  78°,  leads  toward  the 
break  in  the  reef  in  the  clearest  water.  A  beacon  stands  on  the  south 
point  of  Tipaiarao  sand  bank.  The  next  five  beacons  should  be  left 
on  the  starboard  hand,  and  the  last  (Tebebentau  Beef)  on  the  port 
hand,  and  this  also  indicates  the  anchorage.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  these  beacons  the  channel  must  be  narigated  by  eye. 

Tides.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  4h.  15m«  Springs 
rise  6|  feet,  neaps  5  feet. 

Outside  the  lagoon  the  streams  run  with  greater  velocity,  and 
follow  the  trend  of  the  reef,  the  flood  setting  to  the  northward  and 
the  ebb  to  the  southward  at  the  rate  of  1^  to  ^  knots  per  hour.  The 
stream  turns  about  one  hour  after  hifi^  and  low  water. 

ATaTiukn,  or  Henderville  Atoll,  lying  6  miles  eastward  of  Kuria 
Island,  comprises  two  islets  on  a  reef  6  miles  long  east  and  west  and 
6  miles  wide  at  the  east  end,  diminishing  to  about  1  mile  at  the  west 
end. 

A  reef  extends  2  miles  beyond  the  west  point  and  along  the  north 
side  for  about  5  miles. 

There  is  said  to  be  anchorage  on  the  above-mentioned  reef,  but 
there  is  much  swell ;  there  is  also  anchorage  in  8  to  10  fathoms  coral 
at  200  to  600  yards  from  the  reef  immediately  southward  of  the  boat 
passage  on  the  southwest  side. 

There  is  a  passage  into  the  lagoon  for  boats  only  from  half  flood  to 
half  ebb  tide,  and,  in  moderate  weather,  in  the  middle  of  the  south- 
west reef. 

No  water  or  supplies  are  obtainable. 

The  west  point  of  the  west  island  is  in  latitude  0'*  11'  10"  N., 

longitude  173°  32'  40"  E. 

Kuria,  or  Woodle  Island,  is  about  4  miles  long  northwest  and 
Foutheast.   Its  greatest  width  is  2  miles  and  is  nearly  divided  into 

two  islands  near  the  center. 

A  reef  extends  from  the  nortli  end  nearly  3  miles  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction  and  has  an  average  depth  of  7  fathoms.  This  reef  is 
said  to  extend  about  ii  miles  farther  west,  with  depths  of  6  to  10 
fathoms  on  its  south  and  western  edges. 

Kuria  Island,  from  0  to  10  feet  liigh.  is  thickly  covered  with  coco- 
nut, pandanus,  and  other  trees,  and  affords  wood,  water,  coconuts, 
and  a  coarse  taro. 

There  is  an  anchorage  off  the  soutliwest  point,  also  off  the  gap  be- 
tween Oneaka  and  Kuria  in  about  II  fathoms. 

The  north  extreme  of  the  island  is  in  latitude  0°  13'  53"  N.,  lon- 
gitude 173°  24'  30"  E. 
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In  June  the  current  was  observed  to  be  running  2  knots  an  hour 
to  the  westward,  but  close  to  tlie  shore  it  changes  with  the  tide. 

Apamama,  or  Hopper  Atoll,  situated  13  miles  northeastward  of 
Aranuka  Island,  is  i'2  miles  long  northwest  and  southeast  and  5 
miles  wide;  the  land  is  almost  continuous  on  the  north  and  east  sides. 

There  are  no  European  or  Chinese  traders  on  the  island.  The 
population  in  1001  was  1,111  and  decreasing.  The  houses  and  roads 
are  kept  in  very  good  condition.  The  government  of  the  island  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  council  under  the  superintendence  of  the  connnis- 
sioner,  the  King  having  no  i)art  in  it. 

Coconuts,  pandanus,  and  fish  can  be  obtained.  About  200  tons  of 
copra  are  exported  annually. 

The  sand  cay  northwest  of  Entrance  Island  is  in  latitude  0°  20' 
54"  N.,  longitude  173°  51'  14"  E. 

There  is  anchorage  near  the  center  of  the  western  side  in  an  open- 
ing in  the  reef  2  miles  northward  of  Abatiku  Island,  forming  the 
west  point  of  the  atoll. 

This  opening  is  about  1  mile  wide  and  has  a  least  ilepth  of  2i 
fathoms:  it  i«  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  passage  into  the  lagoon, 
e.xcept  possibly  for  boats. 

South  Passage,  on  the  southwest  side,  is  a  good  one.  It  may  be 
easily  recognized  from  the  southward  by  Entrance  Island  (with  two 
flagstaffs  on  it),  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  it. 

Vessels  drawing  more  than  15  feet  of  water  should  not  attempt  to 
enter  the  lagoon. 

This  passage,  GOO  yards  wide,  has  an  average  depth  of  5^  fathoms, 
lun  ing  .s(  me  knolls  of  3^  fathoms  and  possibly  less  water  on  them: 
the  western  side  .'^hoals  gradually  to  the  main  reef,  rendering  it 
difHcult  to  distinguish  the  shallow  water,  especially  upon  the  ebb 
tide,  when  the  water  is  much  discolored. 

No  course  can  be  given  for  entering  the  lagoon;  the  eye  is  the  \mst 
guide  to  avoid  the  numerous  patches,  and  even  the  native  pilots  have 
no  fixed  course. 

After  rounding  the  sand  spit  northward  of  Entrance  Tslan<l,  steer 
about  14fi°  to  leave  a  reef  on  the  port  hand;  when  clear  of  this  reef 
.steer  31°  for  the  anchorage  off  the  town.  There  are  some  patches 
near  the  anchorage,  but  they  can  be  seen  from  aloft  with  a  good  light. 

Tides.^ — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  3h.  30  m.  In  South 
Pa.ssage  the  ri.se  of  the  tide  was  observed  to  be  Gi  feet,  the  flood 
stream  s(»tting  northea.st  and  the  ebb  in  the  opposite  direction  3^'  knots 
I)er  hour. 

Malana,  or  Hall  .\toll.  lying  52  miles  301 of  Apamamn.  is  (|ua(li  i- 
lateral  in  form,  0  miles  long  noiiheast  and  south we.st  and  G  miles 
bn:a«l.    The  noitheast  and  southea.st  sides  are  continuous,  while  to 
lll.ViO— IG  27 
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t!io  .southwi'.st  uiid  iioiili u  i'>i  it  cnrisi-t.s  of  coral  i*eef,  in  some  phws 
awash.  Tht'ic  are  brat  piussages  into  llie  lagtjou  from  the  west  side, 
us  shown  on  plan. 

The  western  sides  of  the  at<»ll  are  dangerous,  and  must  l)e  ap- 
proached with  caution,  as  the  sea  sel<lom  breaks  and  the  discuioration 
fjf'the  water  is  tu  t  always  to  be  observi  ii. 

rinM  t'  i>  atu  liorage  otf  the  boat  passage  at  the  nortliwest  end  (»f 
tlic  inland  in  15  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  with  the  noilhwest  ex- 
treme (»f  Maiana  bearing  and  Hikei-ei  Islet  ll^V''.  Then*  art- 
anchorages  at  all  parts  off  the  northwest  side  of  the  reef,  avoiiliuii 
the  foul  ground  which  stretches  off  400  or  000  yarths  beycnd  the  west- 
em  elbow  of  the  reef. 

Thei-e  is  no  nnchornge  except  for  small  craft  very  close  to  the 
reef  off  the  south  point  of  the  atoll. 

About  80  tons  of  copra  are  exported  annnally.  There  is  an  Amer- 
ican mission  station  here. 

Bikerei  Islet,  near  the  north  end  of  Maiana,  is  in  latitude  1' 
20"  N.,  longitude  178*  00'  45"  E. 

Tarawa,  or  Cock  A  toll,  19  miles  north  of  Maiana,  is  18  miles  in 
length  north  and  south,  and  13  miles  broad  east  and  west  at  the  south 
end,  tapei  ing  to  a  point  toward  the  north. 

Tarawa  Atoll  is  partially  wooded,  ha\'in|sr  several  f^roves  of  coco- 
nut trees  and  a  dense  undergrowth. 

Ko  water  or  supplies  are  obtainable. 

The  west  point  of  Bitutu,  at  the  southwest  elbow  of  the  atoll,  is  in 
latitude  20'  38"  N..  longitude  172°  55'  30"  E.  A  coral  reef  extends 
about  1  mile  westward  of  this  island. 

The  master  of  the  S(*hooner  Polenia  reports  under  date  of  July 
17, 1914.  having  observed  what  was  apparently  a  pinnacle  rock  about 
70  feet  in  extent  with  the  sea  lifting  over  it  eastwanl  of  Tarawa 
Island,  in  (approximately)  latitude  1^  00'  N„  longitude  174*»  44'  E. 

The  vessel  was  brought  to  the  wind  and  the  mate  sent  away  to 
sound,  but  was  unable  to  locate  from  the  small  boat  From  aloft  the 
discrlcratirn  and  lift  of  the  sea  was  plainly  visible. 

Barrier  Beef. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  reef  on  the  west  si<le 
sunken,  having  from  2  to  10  fathoms  on  it;  the  land  on  the  south 
and  east  sides  is  nearly  continuous.  Reef  extends  about  1  mile  west 

*   

ward  of  Bitutu  Island,  the  southwestern  island  of  the  group.  Tiii> 
island  has  three  hummocks,  which  appear  like  islands  in  the  tlis- 
tance;  there  are  also  several  small  sand  banks  connected  by  the 
same  reef.  ^ 

The  southeast  extreme  of  tlif  atoll  should  be  given  a  wide  berth, 
as  a  strong  current  splits  off  this  point,  one  part  flowing  north,  tlu* 
<'ther  west. 


1 


...... 

,«r  ll.e  north  »4rf 
partially  ^  ^ 


IS  wiiKUnfr  JUKI  aDinit  yards  in  \\  iiltli.  and  lias  t  ;  ImUhmus  \\ 
in  it:  depths  of  from  i;i  to  1S>  fatlumis  will  If  fomul  (  mile  om 
tlie  entramt'  Iwtween  the  reefs.  It  is  ailvisahU*  l(»  eiuplov  u  114 
pil<:t. 

*hvt  inside  tlie  etitmnce  to  the  lagoon  there  is  b  shonl  which  ca 
passed  on  either  si<le.  (The  fthctal  of  4  fathoms  aeawnn)  of  the  I 

is  prohahlv  ni«*!int  . ) 

Tlie  navi^rntiii^  oihri'i  »il  the  British  naval  \  e>M'l  J  <»•<  h.  lOOl! 
poit-H  that  a  red  hao.v  was  laid  down  bv  that  ."hii)  on  the  oiitei 
jfathoin  patch  mtuatetl  2^  miles  7^  from  the  outer  letuHng  liec 
)>iit  it  is  no!  likely  to  remain  there  for  any  time. 

It  should  he  left  well  to  port  by  vease!   '  rtci  infj  the  lagoon. 

The  Hriti^-h  naval  ves-el  J*tih>/h'!*.  in  H'DJ.  erected  (wo  hoa 
ahoiit  400  yards  east  of  the  |)ier  <in  Hitmn  It,laad.  tlieso  in  line 
lead  up  to  the  aiiehorage  from  wcstwanl  of  the  buoy  above  mentis 
These  beaoonK  were  still  in  place  in  1907.  A  buoy  with  spherical 
mark  mnrks  the  rock,  with  1^  fathoms,  lying  "IW  nliont  I  mile  1 
the  tIagHtaff. 

There  is  ;hi<  horage  with  tlic  extremes  of  ^i^Ml^s|e(3^^^^ 
Hnd  IHT.  ami  Hikejuan  l^let  hi' 
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houses  are  of  a  sperior  kind,  being  raised  off  the  ground  and  kept 

very  clean. 

There  is  n  king,  but  tlie  council  carry  on  the  government  under  the 
roniniissioner. 

The  popnlalion  in  liHii  was 'iJJoiK 

Liliu  Anchorage  is  repoited  to  be  avnilnblo  for  any  sized  veiisel. 
with  plt  nty  of  room  to  swinjr  It  is  situated  northwestward  of 
Nanikirnta.  tlu'  wo.-tci  n  island  of  the  ntnll. 

Channels  to  the  lagoon. — There  uro  two  ship  channels  and  four 
boat  passu L^i's  into  the  laproon,  all  on  the  western  side.  The  lee  or 
nortliwest  channel  is  liorth  of  a  thickly  wooded  islet  named  Terio. 
The  channel  is  from  200  to  400  yards  wide,  with  from  2  to  5  faihoius 
water  at  low  tide.  The  course  in  is  about  99°  ;  the  eye,  however,  is 
the  u!ily  pjilide  tln'ouirh  Uie<e  passages. 

There  is  f^ood  anchora^re  outside  this  channel  in  from  0  to  8  Jatluuii- 
water,  -^aiitly  bottom.  This  channel  is  used  principally  by  traders 
goin^  out,  as  they  have  a  fair  wind  through  it. 

Bingham  Channel  is  tlie  main  ship  channel  and  is  nsal  by  all 
vessels  enterii  L'^  the  lagoon :  it  is  1;{  miles  southeast  of  Lone  Tree  Islet, 
a  sand  bunk  on  the  reef.  havinL'  near  its  center  a  single  tree. 

The  passable  is  about  200  yards  wide,  with  from  2\  to  5  fathoms 
water;  of  couise  in  is  32°,  the  eye  beincf  the  only  safe  guide.  The 
1  massage  is  uiurked  by  the  reefs,  bare  on  both  sides  at  low  tide,  and  on 
the  east  side  there  is  also  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  are  generally  im- 
covered,  except  at  the  highest  spring  tides.  (A  cay  with  a  tree  on  it 
js  charted  in  this  position.) 

There  are  several  coral  rocks  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  reef  on 
cither  side  of  the  channel,  liaving  about  8  feet  on  them  at  low  water: 
they  can  be  seen  from  aloft  when  the  light  is  favorable,  showing 
dark  green  spots  ou  the  water.  The  deepest  part  of  the  channel  is 
on  the  eastern  side. 

There  is  good  anchora<je  both  outside  and  inside  this  passage,  in 
from  8  to  12  fathoms  water,  sand  and  coral  bottom. 

Supplies. — The  productions  of  Apuiang  are  the  same  as  on  the 
other  islands  of  the  group.  Fish  are  plentiful,  and  can  be  procured 
from  the  natives  at  a  fair  price;  Uie  water  is  brackish  and  unfit  for 
consumption. 

Iku  or  Lone  Tree  Island  is  in  latitude  V  46'  18"  N.,  longitude 
172^  57'  00"  E. 

Maraki,  or  Matthew  Atoll,  lying  about  17  miles  65°  of  Apaiang. 
is  5  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  3  miles  broad  at  the  south  Old. 

There  is  an  American  mission  station  here,  also  several  trading 
stations. 

The  north  point  of  the  atoll  is  in  latitude  2""  OV  30",  longitude 
173°  20'  00"     ;  numerous  tide  rips  were  observed  off  it. 


onn  »A  400  v«rds  wide,  wiin  -  - 
The  course  m  is  alK)«it  5W  .  . 

thehigh'^  spring  •«»  I 


1  IK'  .soum  sme  is  a  conunuous  grove  oi  coconuu  ana  panaanus  u 
witli  some  undergrowth,  the  north  side  is  unbroken  reef,  and 
the  west  side  are  five  passages  into  the  lagoon,  the  southeroit 
of  which  18  the  deepest 
Entrance  Island  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  oi  the  Isgc 
Directions.— It  is  advisable  for  sailing  vessels  to  appi  om  h 
island  from  the  eastward,  on  account  of  the  current,  which  sets  g 
eralJy  to  the  \vestwar(i.  unless  there  have  been  strong  wciiterlies  bl- 
ing,  and  to  keep  well  in  t*j  tlie  hhoie  ximiiing  for  the  entrance  | 
sage. 

The  entrance  to  the  lagoon  is  between  a  breaking  reef  700  y« 

southward  of  Entrance  Island,  and  the  reef  extending  northw 
from  Passage  or  Flink  Point,  and  should  be  approaHicd  on  a  noi 
cast  bearing.    'J'o  enter,  pass  about  irtO  viirds  southward  of 
"  breaker,"  where  13  fathoms  will  be  found,  and  when  abreast  ot 
steer  53**  between  a  line  of  reefs;  the  duumel  is  about  600  ya 
^v  ide,  and  in  the  center  of  it,  \  mile  from  the  "  breaker  thens  is 
fathoms  patch  which  was  marked  by  a  beacon.  This  should  be  k 
slightly  on  tlie  starboard  bow  and  clnsclv  rounded  and  left  on 
starboard  hand,  then  steer  SC'  for  about  8o0  yards,  when  tiie  boa 
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pi'iulcd  ujxin.    It  is  always  advisable  to  inqiiii  o  fioiu  8vUiiey  whether 
coal  will  Ik'  avail:il)l«'  liefcjre  {)rocepdiiijLr  tu  tlu'sc  ishuids. 
Tides. —It  is  liigli  water,  full  and  change,  at  Mi.  4oni.;  hprings  rise 

0  feet. 

Position. — Tiu'  ()i)sei  \  ntion  sjxjt  mi  lOntrance  Island  is  in  latitutie 
:r  04'  -27"  X.,  loncritude  Iri^  IT  50"  K. 

Current. — A  current  of  nuk'n  in  2i  ijoni*s  setting  to  the  noilli- 
1  li ;i>  l  i'Oii  experienced  between  Apaianpr  nnd  Taritari  Islnnds.- 

Little  Makin,  the  northernmost  of  the  dilbert  grfiiij).  is  Minated 
on  a  ri.ial  reef  2;^  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  |  mile  at 
tlie  south  end  to  1  mile  at  the  nortii.  An  anchorage  is  leixated  on 
the  southwest  side,  but  too  close  to  tlie  reef  for  anything  but  very 
small  era  ft. 

The  landing  is  ou  the  st  uthwest  side,  near  the  village. 

The  island  is  fertile  and  well  kept,  with  a  fresh-water  lagoon  cun- 
taining  good  Bsi*.  The  i^opiilution  in  IdOl  consisted  of  3  white  men 
and  392  natives. 

Ocean  Island  (Banaba  or  Faanopa)  (lat  0*^  52'  S.,  lung.  W 
33'  £.)  was  discovered  from  the  Oeem^  in  1801;  it  is  6  miles  in 
circuit,  well  wooded,  and  visible  for  a  distance  of  about  25  miles. 
There  is  no  harbor,  but  with  the  wind  from  the  northward  and 
little  swell,  a  ve&«el  might  anchor  on  the  spit  extending  from  the 
southern  villages,  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms,  sand  bottom,  the  island 
being  steep-to  around,  with  no  known  hidden  dangers  in' the  vicinttT. 

This  island  was  annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  1901. 

The  center  of  the  island  is  about  265  feet  high  and  nearly  flat, 
descending  from  the  plateau  fairly  regularly  to  the  ccast.  Cliffs 
froiyi  12  to  30  feet  high  surround  the  island  except  in  a  portion  of 
Home  Bay,  with  reefs  100  yards  wide  all  around.  The  reef  dries 
at  low  water  and  has  about  6  feet  of  water  on  it  at  high  water  springSi 
Tlie  climate  though  hot  is  healthful,  and  is  tempered  by  a  refreshing 
breeze. 

The  natives  are  a  quiet,  peaceable  folk  and  number  about  450. 

There  is  a  church  in  each  of  the  four  villages;  the  American  Ix^ard 
of  missions  has  established  a  branch  here. 

Trade. — large  trade  is  done  here  in  the  export  of  phosphate  by 
the  South  Pacific  Trading  Co.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  thou- 
.sand  tons  were  exported  in  1910. 

The  company  have  two  stations,  one  at  Ooma  in  1  lonie  Bay  and  one 
sit  Tapiwa,  and  moorings  for  their  vessels  (3  in  Home  Bay)  have 
l^n  laid  down  off  these  stations.  There  is  no  anchorage  for  large 
vess4>ls,  and  the  island  should  net  lie  approached  within  2  miles  after 
ihirk. 

The  moorinirs  in  Home  Bay  are  somewhat  dose  to  tlie  shore. 
Those  at  Tapiwa  are  recommended,  which  are  300  yards  from  the 
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Current.— I 'sua  Uy  nets  fniiiy  strong  u>  tlit  \ve>l\var<l.  imt  fi 
December  to  March  it  fre<juently  runs  arong  to  eastward. 
One  oliservation  showed  an  easterly  current  of  87  miles  in  24  he 

III  Anpiist,  190.'). 

Tides.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  2h>  30ni. :  springss : 

PleciEant  Island  (Nauru)  was  discovered  in  IT'.kS.  It  is  t\h 
12  miles  in  circumference  and  covered  with  coconut  tree^.  be 
\  isible  for  a  distance  «f  18  milesi.  On  appifniching  it  two  rottnd  In 
mocks,  some  di^tmn  c  ;i|);irt.  un'  ihst  scfn. 

A  friiipinp  reef  extends  200  yaids  from  the  shore  all  around 
island.    Thei-e  is  neither  harbor  nor  anchoruge,  the  reef  be; 
steep- to. 

Nauni  is  of  corwl  formation  and  100  feet  bigli,  ui)parentl3  havi 
been  raised  bv  volcanic  action.  The  center  is  of  much  less  elevat 

than  the  coast  and  contains  a  small  fresh-water  lagoon.  The  high 

point  I  II  tliiv  island  i.^  a  wooded  hill  on  the  west  side,  which  is  aln 
2(i0  feet  hitrli.  Thi'  i.sland  can  ho  rippn»achig^,g|jjt^  ij^s^^ggto^^  t 
yards,  as  the  slioie  leef  is  distinctly  seen. 
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Three  mooring  buoys  are  estabUshed  off  the  outer  end  of  the  pier. 
Vessels  should  put  to  sea  at  earliest  warning  of  bad  weather.  There 
are  16  lighters  of  2}  tons  each.  Minor  repairs  in  wood  and  steel 
can  be  effected;  some  castings  can  be  made. 

The  current  runs  strongly  to  the  westward  past  the  island  as  a  rule. 
Sailing  vessels  getting  to  leeward  find  great  difficulty  in  making  the 
island.  It  has  been  reported  to  run  as  much  as  3  or  4  knots  an  houi\ 
It  is  probably  about  half  that  amount,  as  shown  by  the  current 
charts. 

Pigs,  fowls,  coconuts,  and  bread  fruit  can  be  obtained,  but  fresh 
water  is  frequently  scarce,  consequent  upon  long  droughts.  Vessels 
trading  to  Nauru  must  "  enter  "  nt  Jaluit,  Marsliall  group. 

Tho  observation  spot  is  in  latitude  0°  32'  54"  S.,  longitude  166** 
56'  00"  E. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SCATTER KP  ISLANDS,  NEAR  THK  EQUATOR,  COMMONLY  CALLED 

THE  LINE  ISLANDS. 

Flint  Island  (lat.  11°  2.V  S.,  long.  151°  48'  W.)  (British),  dis- 
tovertMl  in  1801,  is  13  f«et  high,  covered  witli  bnish\V(»o(l  and  trees, 
and  is  visible  from  the  masthead  from  a  distance  of  IG  miles.  It  is 
about  2^  miles  long  north-northwest  and  south-southeast,  ^  mile 
wide,  is  fringed  by  a  steep  coral  reef  which  dries  at  low  water,  and 
extends  seaward  generally  about  100  yards,  but  off  tlie  northern  end 
of  the  island  it  extends  seaward  900  yards  and  off  the  southern  end 
in  an  east-southeasterly  direction  for  500  yards.  In  the  interior  are 
two  small  hjgoons  of  brackish  water. 

The  island  was  formerly  leased  when  guano  was  shipped  in  some 
<|uantity.  It  was  next  leased  for  21  years  from  November  20.  1885. 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  coconut  and  the  manufacture  of  copra;  it 
is  uow  leased  for  99  years,  from  January  1,  1902,  to  Levers  Pacific 
Plantation  Co. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  anchorage  off  this  island  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  wind  and  weather,  and  even  under  favorable  con- 
ditions is  not  siife. 

All  provisions  have  to  be  imported,  and  as  the  fresh  water  is  too 
brackish  for  ctmsumption,  rain  water  is  used  for  all  <lomestic  pur- 
poses. 

The  island  is  furnished  witli  houses,  stoivhouses,  saw  pit,  carpen- 
ter's f<hop,  and  boathouses;  also  with  2  miles  of  inm  railway  with 
trollies  and  a  small  jetty. 

Shipment  of  copra  was  commenced  in  1891. 

Landing.  The  landing  place  is  on  the  noi*thwestern  side  of  the 
island  where  two  reefs  form  a  natural  breakwater  and  where  moor- 
ings are  laid  down  and  shipping  operations  carried  on. 

Winds  and  weather. — The  following  information  was  obtained 
from  daily  meteorological  observations  at  Flint  Island  during  the 
months  of  December,  1903,  January,  1901,  December,  1904,  and 
January,  1905: 

Mean  temperature  of  December.  81°  F. ;  mean  maximum,  9H°  F. ; 
mean  minimum,  7G°  F. 
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Mean  temperature  of  Januftry.  84^*^  F.;  mean  niaxininm,  91^°  F.; 
mean  minimum,  77^  F. 

Maximum  during  the  period  of  4  months,  100**  F.,  on  December 
26,  1903. 

Minimum  during;  the  period  of  4  months,  61^  F.,  on  December  2, 
1903. 

Mean  daily  range  of  temperatui'e  for  December,  15^  F. 
Mean  daily  range  of  temperature  for  January,  14*"  F. 
Maximum  daily  range  of  temperature,  81°  F.,  on  December  *2, 
1903. 

Minimiun  daily  range  of  temperature,  5**  F.,  on  January  7,  1^04. 

Bain  fell  on  18  days  during  the  Avhole  period  of  observation  and 
84  days  of  clear  weather  were  recorded. 

Commuxiication. — Sailing  vessels  from  Tahiti  call  at  Flint  Island 
twice  a  year  and  a  steamer  belonging  to  lievers^s  Co.  calls  once  a 
year. 

There  is  little  or  no  rise  and  fall  of  tide  at  Flint  Island. 

VoBtok  Island  (hit.  10^  OtV  S.,  Umg.  152*  23'  W.)  (British)  was 
discovered  in  1820,  and  lies  ali<  i  t  si;  miles  northwestward  of  Flint  I 
Island;  it  is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape  and  ahout  1.350  yards  in  , 
dinnipter.  This  low  sandy  island  is  thickly  wooded,  about  so  fct^t  | 
in  heifrht  to  the  tops  of  the  does,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  fringing  j 
reef,  with  heavy  breakers,  and  is  visible  from  the  masthead  from  a 
distance  of  about  16  mile.s.  « 

Landing  may  be  effected  on  the  westt>rn  side,  through  a  boat  pas* 
sage  in  the  reef,  where  there  arc  Home  huts. 

Tt  is  leased  for  99  years  from  January  1,  1902,  to  Levers  s  Pacific  | 
Plniitation  Co. 

Caroline  Island  (lat.  10°  00'  S.,  long.  150°  14'  W.)  is  an  atoU 
about  123  miles  eastward  of  Vostok  Island.  It  consists  of  a  number 

of  small  islands,  standing  on* a  coral  reef  surrounding  a  lagtMin,  the 
whole  being  7^  miles  long  north  and  south,  by  l\  miles  wide,  and 
convex  toward  the  eastward.  The  islets  are  sjiid  to  he  no  less  than 
40  in  number;  they  were  taken  possession  of  l)y  (ireat  Britain  on 
July  9,  1868,  and  having  been  leased  on  the  same  terms  and  date  and 
for  the  .same  purposes  as  Flint  Island,  are  now  similarly  in  posses- 
sion of  Levers's  Pacific  Plantation  Co.  for  99  years  from  January  1. 
19()-J. 

The  island  or  group  of  islets  thus  formod  is  frrun  15  to  20  feet 
high,  and  may  lie  s«vn  Iroin  thr  uuistluMd  frcnn  a  distance  of  about 
14  miles.  The  inch  >inLr  f  fringes  the  shore,  and  on  the  outer  etlge 
the  .sea  breaks  with  coii^idci  aMe  violence. 

The  reef  is  xeported  tu  e.\tcnd  1  mile  from  the  southeastern  point. 
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to  the  reef,  which  is  bold,  the  boat  lan<liiig  may  be  distinguiid 
near  the  fiuke  of  an  anchor,  just  inside  the  surf  on  the  reef. 

The  pa8iiagf>  is  foi  iiu  d  by  an  imU'iitation  in  the  reef,  iilxmt  50  1 
«let'p,  into  which  the  boat  must  be  pulled  on  the  li:n  k  <il  a  roller, 
sheer  to  jyort  sh<nil«l  he  <?iven  to  tlie  lioat  when  within  the  ir»(h>ntat 
to  avoid  some  ]M'ojectinjif  coral  rociis  on  the  starboard  hand;  wl 
this  is  poiiBed  a  landing  may  be  made  on  the  flat  coral  reef.  The  r 
does  not  dry  at  low  water. 

Supplies.  vSeveral  varieties  of  birds  abound— curlew, plover, et 
and  a  few  fowls.   Kish  are  abundant  and  in  great  variety. 

The  source  »»f  fresh  water  is  the  rains,  whi<'h  iilter  thn  iijxh 
fcand  and  collect  on  the  coral  rock.   Thei-e  are  two  shallow  wells 
the  southern  and  one  on  the  northern  island. 

Cll]nato.^The  climate,  though  warm,  is  pleasant  and  the  tempc 
tui>e  e(|uable.  'llie  weather,  though  mostly  fine,  is  changeable,  (x: 
sioimi  sudden  showers  occurring,  generally  at  night  or  early  in 
morning. 

Winds. — ^Ihe  prevailing  winds  in  April  uuil  .May  are  from 
northward  and  eastward.  In  IbTb  a  cvclone  pucsed  over  the  isla 
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whole  is  al)out  12  miles  long  unci  7  miles  wide.  All  the  islets  are 
covei'ed  with  coconut  trees,  many,  however,  without  heads,  which 
miglit  indicate  that  a  cyclone  has  swept  over  the  islands.  There  U. 
however,  no  record  of  any  such  visitation,  and  the  natives -state  thti 
disease  in  the  trees  causes  the  heads  to  fall  off. 

Flying  Venus  Beef  (lat.  8**  Se'  S.,  long,  IST**  54'  W.).— On  Sep- 
tember 6,  lS8d,  the  bark  Flying  Venm  was  wrecked  on  a  simkei^ 
reef  off  the  nori^eftsfcem  part  of  TongareTa.atoU. 

In  1896  the  Briti^  naval  vessel  Goldfinch  was  informed  that  the 
reef  is  about  8  miles  SZ"  from  the  North  Pass,  the  natives,  divers, 
etc.,  all  stating  that  there  are  no  other  outlying  dangers.  In  Sep^ 
tember,  1899,  the  British  naval  vessel  Pylades  anchored  on  the  reet 
found  a  depth  of  3  fathoms,  though  there  is  probably  less,  and  find 
the  position  of  the  center,  from  which  the  fisAting  hnts  on  the  north 
ern  part  of  the  island  bear  251^,  distant  5  miles. 

Am^orageB. — There  is  a  bank  e3ctending  from  the  northwestern 
point,  about  1}  miles  to  the  northwestward,  with  from  7  to  9  fath- 
oms, but  shoaler  water  may  exist.  Anchorage  might  be  obtained 
on  this  bank  if  necessary,  but  in  a  very  exposed  position. 

There  is  fair  anchorage  outside  the  lagoon,  just  southward  of  the 
West  Pass.  The  bank  slopes  gradually  from  the  reef  to  a  depth  of 
10  fathoms  and  then  drops  almost  suddenly  into  deep  water.  The 
wind  being  nearly  always  from  the  eastward,  a  vessel  swings  out- 
ward, but  it  is  said  there  is  swinging  room  with  a  westerly  wind, 
although  the  swell  would  then  make  the  anchorage  hazardous.  The 
anchor  should  be  dropped  on  obtaining  soundings  of  from  7  to 
30  fathoms. 

The  British  naval  vessel  Hyacinth,  during  a  stay  of  six  days,  twice 
drove  off  the  bank  to  sea  at  this  anchorage  in  1898,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  British  naval  vessel  /i'///'/rA>rtf  reported  that  with  the  anchor 
let  gfi  in  (>  fathoms  the  observation  spot  Ijearing  81^,  length  of 
chain  out  not  mentioned,  there  were  11  fathoms  over  the  bows,  21 
fathoms  at  the  gangway,  and  no  bottom  with  25  fathoms  over  the 
stern. 

Two  conspicHoiis  trt  ^c  orpowing  side  by  side  close  to  tl»<'  ohservntion 
spd  on  the  higher  part  <>l  tlie  reef  form  a  useful  mark  wlien  making 
for  the  West  Passage  anchorage. 

Anchorage.^ — The  l)est  line  to  anchor  on  is  reported  to  l>e  the  con- 
spicuous rod  roofed  house  on  Tetautua  (the  eastern  island),  in  line 
with  the  left  of  these  two  trees.  It  is  advisable  to  go  in  dead  slow 
to  within  300  yards  of  the  reef,  till  the  water  shoals,  then  back  out. 
letting  go  the  anchor  with  stern  way  in  8  fathoms.  This  will  jiist 
give  swinging  room  in  4^  fathoms,  with  two  shackles  of  chain,  and 
the  anchor  will  lie  about  15  yards  inside  the  steep  edge  of  the  i"ecf. 

This  anchorage  would  be  uncomfortable  in  a  westerly  wind. 
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There  are  three  pob^si's  into  tlie  lagoun,  but  the  best  is  the  Want 
Pass. 

The  West  Pass  (lat.  l>  UO'  S..  long.  158"*  o;r  W.)  is  ti  break  in 
the  reef  about  1.200  yards  southward  of  Mntiinjxa  or  Molokai  Islet. 
Thorp  is  :i  rock  in  the  nuddlf  witli  only  lect  over  it,  l)et\veeu  which 
and  the  southern  si(h?  is  a  passage  40  yards  wide  with  a  depth  of 
15  feet,  and  all  shallow  wuti'r  and  rocks  are  clearly  visible:  but  it  is 
considered  safe  only  at  slack  water,  as  the  tide  runs  at  a  rale  of  '6 
or  4  knots  in  this  pass. 

Inside  the  laffoon  there  is  good,  snug  anchorage  in  the  bay  just 
beyond  the  Oinoko  scttlenient,  in  15  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  with 
plenty  of  swinging  room.  This  anchorage  is  used  by  steauiers  caliuig 
at  the  island  for  more  than  a  few  hours. 

The  passage  inside  to  the  anchorage  presents  no  real  dilUcully,  as 
the  shallow  water  is  clearly  defined. 

Population. — ^The  population  in  1918  was  about  400,  mcluding 
only  one  white  man  in  addition  to  the  resident  agent. 

There  were  only  three  lepers  at  Molokai  in  1913. 

Conmuitlcatloii* — There  is  coinmimication  with  Karotonga  about 
five  times  a  year  by  schooner  or  million  steamer. 

The  Northwest  Pass  is  northward  of  Matunga  Island,  opening 
out  over  the  northwestern  bank  before  described.  .It  is  reported  to 
have  a  least  depth  of  22  feet,  but  this  is  doubtful,  and  it  is  very  nar- 
row  and  crooked. 

The  Northeast  Pass  is  about  7  miles  eastward  of  the  northwest- 
ern extreme  of  the  atoll  and  at  the  northern  end  of  Tetautua,  the 
eastern  islet.  It  has  a  depth  of  14  feet,  but  the  tides  run  5  knots 
through  it.  It  is  used  by  small  craft  trading  with  the  settlement  on 
Tetautua  Islet,  1|  miles  southward  of  the  pass,  who  generally  enter 
by  this  pass  but  leave  by  the  Northwest  Pass. 

The  lagoon  is  studded  with  coral  heads,  distinctly  visible,  and 
there  is  room  to  navigate  and  anchor  among  them.  Off  Tetautua, 
within  the  lagoon,  there  is  a  patch  of  sand  on  which  the  trading 
schooners  anchor  in  from  9  to  15  feet  The  best  shelter  for  vessels  of 
any  size  from  the  prevailing  trade  wind  is  at  the  western  anchorage 
already  described,  outside  the  lagoon. 

Population. — In  1893  there  were  only  two  white  men  resident. 
The  native  population  numbered  at  least  500,  of  whom  about  250 
reside  at  Omoko  village,  less  than  1  mile  southward  of  West  Pass, 
the  remainder  being  di\  ided  chiefly  between  Tetautua  village,  on  the 
easternmost  islet,  and  Topuka,  on  the  southeastern  islet.  In  1809 
there  were  a  few  more  white  trader-,  but  the  total  native  population 
was  given  117.  They  appear  to  have  come  from  different  islands, 
their  caste  of  features  innng  very  varied.   They  are  reported  to  be 
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of  bold  and  resohite  character,  good  sailors,  and  t^xpei-t  divers.  They 
have  Protestant  missionaries  among  them  and  profess  Christianity. 

In  1900  the  ix.pnlation  consisted  of  7  traders  (French)  and  4.10 
natives. 

l^nfortunately  leprcsy  exists  at  Penrhyn  Island,  and  the  islet 
Matnnga,  just  northward  of  the  West  Pass,  is  used  as  a  sanatorium 
(a  ^^molokai,^*  as  the  natives  term  it)  for  those  suffering  from  this 
disease.  They  are  kept  strictly  isolated,  but  are  visited  occasionallr 
by  a  boat  from  Omoko.  In  September.  1899,  the  number  of  patients 
was  29,  all  suffering  from  the  tubercular  form  of  the  disease,  sev- 
eral being  in  an  advanced  stage. 

Trade, — ^The  natives  in  many  cases  own  and  sail  their  own  trading 
schooners.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  islanders  is  the  collec- 
tion of  pearl  shell  and  coconut  culture.  Fish  and  coconuts  can  be 
obtained  in  abundance.  About  30  tons  of  copra  and  from  35  to  45 
tens  of  shell  are  exported  annually. 

Supplies.    (K>f)«  I  I  tread  was  obtained  in  1900. 

Tides. — It  is  hijjh  water,  full  and  change,  aliout  Oh.:  rise.  1^  feet. 

Manahiki  (Int.  10^  21'  S.,  lonsr.  101°  01'  W.).  or  Humphiey 
Island.  VM)  miles  southwestward  of  PenHivn  Island,  was  <iisot)vere<l 
in  1822.  Tlie  British  protectorate  was  declared  and  the  fla^  hoisted 
on  Au^ist  i\  1899.  It  is  now  a  dependency  tif  the  Dominion  of 
New  Zealand. 

It  is  an  atoll  of  roughly  triangular  shape,  with  its  apex  to  the 
nortli.  and  its  scuthwestei'n  angle  very  much  rounded.  It  is  G  mil(« 
in  length,  northwest  and  .southeast,  by  i)  miles  at  its  greatest  width, 
low.  with  a  .shallow  soil,  but  den.sely  covered  with  coconut  ti-ees, 
which  reach  to  a  height  <>f  fi«»m  00  to  70  feet  and  render  it  visible 
from  a  ves-sel's  deck  at  a  distance  of  about  12  miles.  Other  trees 
c:  lUHK  n  to  uiost  of  these  islands  do  not  flourish  here. 

The  population  in  ISO!)  numbered  580.  nearly  equally  divided 
between  two  villages.  Their  food  c<  nsists  chiefly  of  coconuts  aiul 
fish,  (h-ont  pains  ai'e  taken  to  renew  the  rocdinit  trees  by  replant- 
iTiL'.  I'^acii  lauiily  has  a  ci'itain  numlwr  allotted  to  them,  and  even 
the  la  not  n  is  partitioned  out  in  tiie  same  way  for  fishing. 

Tin'  ill  iff  is  styled  King  Apolo.  and.  a.ssisted  by  a  niisvionarv  and 
coiiiicil.  iroM'i'Tis  fairly  well.  The  peoph^  aiv  well  conducted  and 
lia\  ('  two  nati\»'  tcachci^  among  them,  sent  from  the  mission  at  Karo- 
toiiira :  nmny  of  the  natives  speak  and  write  Engli.sh.  The  jirincipal 
village  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  atoll,  and  is  fairly  clean,  neat, 
well  built,  and  j)a\e(l  with  coral:  there  is. also  a  church  and  school- 
house.  The  king  exerci.setj  autliority  over  the  neighboring  island  of 
Eakahanga. 

Anchorage. — There  is  no  safe  anchorage  at  any  time.  A  tem- 
porary anchorage  in  13  fathoms  about  1.400  yards  off  the  principal 
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village  lins  hvon  iised:  Iutc  there  would  scarcely  l>e  room  to  swing 
should  the  wind  fall  liirht  or  from  any  cause  tlie  vessel  tail  inshore. 
There  is  no  pass  into  the  laf2:oon  even  for  boats,  but  there  is  fair 
landing  for  a  wlialeboat  opposite  the  center  of  the  village,  except 
trorn  .luimary  to  March,  wlien  westerly  winds  and  unsettled  weather 
|)?c\  ;iil.  Pearl  shell  is  found  here  and  appears  to  improve  both  in 
fpiantit}'  and  (|uality. 

Seismic  wave. — On  February  7,  1899,  a  tidal,  or  more  correctly 
a  seismic,  wave  was  experienced  at  this  island,  at  Hakahanga,  up''  it 
many  others,  doin*;  much  damage,  many  villages  being  washed  away. 
At  Manahiki  it  is  said  to  have  l>een  seen  approaching,  having  the 
apy>earance  of  n  black  wall  of  water. 

Rakahanga  (lat.  10°  02'  S.,  long.  101  05'  AV.^.  or  Keirnon  Island, 
was  discovered  in  1820,  and  called  Grand  DuUr  Alexandei-  Island. 
Heirson  was  the  name  given  in  1S22.  The  British  protectorate  wa^ 
declared  August  9,  18^9.  it  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  Dominion 
(»f  New  Zealand. 

It  lies  al)out  20  miles  about  north  by  west  of  Manahiki  and  is 
sinnhn  to  it  in  appearance,  but  about  half  the  size:  it  has  a  village 
church  and  .^'IumjI  on  the  southwestern  side,  with  native  teachei's: 
the  nati\es  number  al)<>nt  'MiK  and  a|)pear  to  be  very  prosperous. 
1  bey  have  a  bank,  tlu-  oidy  one  in  these  islands,  managed  on  coo})- 
trative  principk-s.  and  li  iia.s  proved  a  great  success.  The  soil  gen- 
erally i><  pool-  and  .shallow. 

Anchorage. — Vessels  can  anchor  off  the  northwest  point  of  the 
island  in  a  depth  of  8  fathoms  at  200  yards  from  the  edge  of  the 
sh»up  reef. 

Xianding^  is  not  very  good,  but  can  generally  be  effected  either  in 
a  native  boat  or  in  a  whale  boat,  with  the  a.ssistanre  of  the  natives, 
who  wade  out  into  the  surf  and  guide  the  boat  through  a  narrow  and 
winding  fissure  in  the  reef,  about  (>70  yards  northward  of  the  village. 
No  petirl  shell  is  found  hei^«  though  it.s  introduction  has  been  fre- 
ijuently  attempted. 

The  missionary  vessel  of  the  London  Mission  pays  periodical  visits 
to  this,  as  well  ns  to  many  of  the  islands*  where  they  have  teachers 
established. 

SuvaroT  or  Suwarrow  Islands  (lat.  13°  15'  S.,  long.  IGS**  0^'  W.) 
xvere  discovei-ed  in  1814  find  were  decleRred  under  the  protectorate 
of  C I  rent  Britain  on  April  1889.  They  are  now  a  dependency  of 
the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 

The  group  consists  of  several  wooded  islets  on  an  atoll  inclosing  a 
h.goon,  most  of  the  islets  being  on  the  northern  half.  There  is  a  gocKl 
puss  into  the  lagoon  on  the  northeastern  side. 

Anchorage  Island,  about  80  acres  in  extent,  is  at  the  western  side 
of  this  entrance:  on  it  are  the  stores  and  buildings  of  the  company. 
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and  all  the  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  as  pearl  divers  and  in  the 
culture  of  coconuts,  many  thousands  of  which  have  been  planted, 
some  of  whkh  are  bearing  fruit,  though  the  output  of  'copra  is  at 
present  very  small. 

The  atoll  is  of  irregular  shape,  but  is  about  8  miles  long  north  and 
south,  and  also  8  miles  wide;  the  reef  is  raised  but  very  little  above 
water,  and  is  dangerous  of  approach  on  the  southern  or  southeastern 
side  unless  the  weather  is  clear.  The  northern  part  i)rujects  in  a 
riiarp  point,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  afe  some  islets  covered  with 
brushwood;  Fanu  Island,  the  northernmost,  is  2^  miles  northwest- 
ward of  Anchorage  Island. 

The  paM  into  the  lagoon  is  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  reef,  just 
eastward  of  Anchorage  Island.  Shoals  of  broken  coral  patches, 
some  of  which  are  awash,  project  westward  from  the  southern  or 
inner  point  of  the  eastern  reef;  but  the  reef  extends  very  little  dis- 
tance from  Anchorage  Island. 

The  southern  half  of  Anchorage  Island  has  been  reserved  fov  the 
British  Admiralty;  the  limits  of  this  are  indicated  by  boundary 
marks. 

The  top  of  the  flagstaff,  which  stands  on  the  base  of  the  old  wooden 
stnicture  which  has  now  been  done  away  with,  is  60  feet  above  high 
water. 

In  1900  the  population  amounted  to  32,  belonging  to  many  different 
islands.  There  is  no  spring  or  well  on  the  island,  and  the  inhabitants 
depend  entirely  on  rain  water  fcr  their  supply. 

There  is  good  landing  on  the  east  side  of  Anchorage  Island  m 

Py lades  Bay,  close  to  the  flagstaff. 

There  is  a  pier  on  the  west  side  of  Anchorage  Island  whidi  is  used 
for  ]<  ading  copra  and  pearl  shell,  but  has  only  water  alongside  it  for 

small  boats. 

The  entrance,  which  should  be  approached  with  Anciioragc  Island 
bearing  189*,  is  between  that  island  and  the  reef  to  the  eastward  of  it 

Beacons. — A  white  trlangidar  beacon  stands  on  the  southeastern 
edjj:e  of  the  reef  cxtciKliiii^^from  Anchorage  Island. 

A  checkered  black  and  white  beacon  formed  by  a  cask  on  a  staff 
is  situated  on  the  northwestern  part  of  £ast  Reef,  which  is  awash  at 
iiigh  water. 

Two  similar  lieacons  are  placed  on  South  Reef  177*^  and  357''  of 
each  other  and  1*24  feet  apart. 

Too  much  reliance  must  not  l)e  placed  on  these  beacons,  as  thev  mav 
be  washi'd  iiway  by  northwest  gales  which  occur  occasionally. 

Directions. — Willi  Anchorage  Island  bearing  180°,  shape  course 
toward  the  beacon  on  the  East  lieef  when  it  bears  l.V2°,  which  \eiuh 
clear  of  n  shoal  of  1'}  fatlioms  otf  the  west  end  of  Northeast  Keef. 
and  continue  on  that  course  until  tlie  two  leading  beacons  on  South 
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Reef  coiiK'  in  line  bwiring  177'',*  when  steer  for  tlicm.  Hiis  leads 
throii^'h  tho  channel  with  a  least  depth  of  4|  fathoms,  hut  care  inubt 
be  taken  not  to  open  the  beacons,  as  there  are  heads  with  only  3i 
fathonis  on  them  only  jost  ort'  the  leading  line.  A\  lun  the  southern 
edge  of  Anchorage  Island  Reef  l>ears  270  haul  to  the  eastward,  so 
as  to  pass  the  leading  beacons  on  South  Reef  at  a  distance  of  about 
loO  yards,  jountling  South  Reef  at  that  distance,  and  steer  for  the 
anchorage. 

Caution. — Vessels  of  15  feet  draft  can  use  the  channel  between 
South  Reef  and  Anchorage  Island  Reef,  but  caution  is  necessary. 

Care  is  requisite  to  avoid  being  set  across  the  channels  by  the  tidal 
streams. 

Tides. — ^It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  dh.  10m.  (approxi- 
mately). Springs  rise  2  feet  3  inches,  approximately.  The  tides  are 
Irregular. 

Supplies. — There  are  a  few  fowls  and  fish  are  fairly  plentiful  and 
good.  Coconut  trees  grow  but  do  not  bear  well.  Turtles  are  occa- 
sionally caught,  and  the  eggs  of  the  "  wide-awake  ^  are  much  used 
for  food. 

Danger  Islands  (hit.  lO**  53'  8.,  long.  16do  45'  W.).— The  gioup 
consists  of  three  islands,  named  Puka  Puka,  Motukoe,  and  Motuka* 
vata,  with  several  smaller  islets  and  sand  cays,  on  and  within  an  atoll 
7|  miles  long  east  and  west  by  4|  miles  wide  at  its  eastern  end,  but 
much  narrower  and  without  islets  at  its  western  end.  The  atoll  lies 
about  210  miles  noithwestward  of  Suvarov  Islands  and  390  miles 
northeastward  of  Apia  Harbor,  Samoa.  It  was  discovered  on  June 
21,  1765,  and  named  the  Danger  Islands.  They  were  formally  an> 
nexed  to  Great  Britain  in  1892. 

They  are  now  a  dependency  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 

Puka  Fuka,  the  northern  island,  80  feet  high  and  covered  with 
coconut  trees,  is  at  the  noitheastem  comer  of  the  atoll  and  is  the 
only  one  pei'manently  inhabited,  containing  in  1902  a  population  of 
480  .souls,  the  chief,  with  the  aid  of  a  missionary,  maintaining  good 
order,  and  the  people  having  a  general  well-to-do  appearance.  Mo- 
tukavata  attains  a  height  of  125  feet  and  is  long  and  low,  rising  in 
a  lump  near  its  southern  end;  Motukoe  is  wooded  and  about  100  feet 
high;  there  is  a  small  cay  at  the  northern  end  of  it  resembling  a 
canoe  undei-  sail. 

A  church  is  on  the  west  side  of  tliis  island. 

Caution. — The  western  side  of  Danger  Islands  should  be  ap< 
proached  with  caution  as  a  sunken  reef  extends,  with  an  estimated 
width  of  about  000  vards,  for  a  distance  of  about  3  miles  in  a  westerly 
direction  from  Motukavata  Island;  it  consists  of  detached  patches 
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with  depths  of  8  to  30  feet,  nune  uf  whirh  break  iii  line  weather,  and 
s<jme  of  tliein  not  continuously  in  roug^h  weatlier. 

A  sand  cav.  which  had  formerly  sorvod  to  mai  k  the  end  of  tiii'- 
sunken  reef,  was  washed  away  by  a  tidal  wave  in  January,  lUU,  auJ 
there  is  now  nothing  to  indicate  the  northwestern  limit  of  the  shoal 
water. 

The  reef  generally  is  extremely  dnii»r<'i ou^.  I'oth  on  account  of  it 
extent  and  of  tlie  strong  current  that  sets  westwaid  on  it.  Tln' 
lagoon  is  shallow  with  mnnv  dry  patdies  and  has  no  entninee  even 
for  can»  es;  there  is  deep  watet  .  elose-tu,  on  the  outside.  Tlie  oiilv 
landing  place  (and  that  generally  an  impossible  one  for  ships'  boats) 
is  on  the  western  side  of  Pnka  Puka. 

Trade — Supplies.  -Nw  Imirieanes  have  been  known  to  occur  lieie. 
'J'he  boil  is  good  and  the  products  are  limes,  bananas,  waterrr^s. 
taro,  and  coconuts;  about  60  tons  of  copra  are  exported  annually. 
Fresh  water  might  be  obtained  fiom  Puka  Puka  for  small  vessels, 
by  using  native  canoes,  of  which  there  are  j)lenty,  as  well  us  twu 
cargo  boats.    Fowls,  ducks,  and  wild  pigeons  may  also  be  obtained. 

Tema  Reef  (hit.  11^  05'  S.,  long.  165"  3.5'  W.).  27  miles  about 
north  by  west  from  Nassau  Island,  and  about  1+  miles  southeast  b\ 
south  from  Danger  Islands,  is  400  or  000  yards  in  diameter  and 
breaks  heavily,  but  has  no  rocks  showing  above  water.  At  1.000 
yards  northeastward  of  Tema  Reef  no  soundings  with  500  fathonis 
of  line  could  be  obtained,  and  all  around  the  reef  at  a  distance  of  1 
mile  100  fathoms  of  line  failed  to  find  bottom. 

Nasaau  Island  (Jat.  11''  33'  8.,  long.  105^  25'  W.)  was  discovered 
ifi  1835  by  an  American  whaler  of  that  name.  4a  miles  aboui  south- 
east by  south  of  the  Danger  Islands.  It  is  1,400  yards  in  extent  east 
and  west  by  1,000  yards  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fringing  reef, 
outside  of  which  no  dangers  can  be  seen.  The  i$dand  was  annexed 
to  Great  Britain  at  the  name  time  as  were  the  Danger  Islands. 

It  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 

Products. — ^The  island  has  good  soil  and  might  produce  manv 
moi'e  coconut,  banana,  and  other  trees  than  at  present;  its  highest 
part  is  at  least  70  feet  above  the  sea.  The  few  inhabitants  depend 
on  the  visits  of  trailing  schooners  for  provisions,  but  they  have 
plenty  of  gqod  water.  Breadfruit,  banana,  taro,  coconut,  and  liimr 
trees  all  grow  on  this  island. 

Landing. — ^The  best  landing  |)lace  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
northwestern  point,  but  even  with  a  smooth  sea  a  boat  is  often  unable 
to  effect  a  landing,  the  swell  being  w  great. 

A  sounding  of  975  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  was  obtained  1^  miles 
northeast  by  north  of  this  island. 

In  1809  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  onlv  half  a  dozen  natives,  who 
collect  and  ship  copra  for  the  lessee  of  the  island. 
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Victoria  Island,  the  existence  of  which  is  very  doubtful,  in  placed 
on  the  charts  in  latitude  (V  4:>'  8.,  lonj^'itude  lf'.0°  42'  W.  No  record 
of  tlie  oriflrinal  report  of  its  discovery  can  he  found. 

Tl»e  nuister  of  the  British  steamer  Wairuna  reports  the  existen<u 
of  a  dangerous  reef,  breaking  heavily  in  a  southeast  swell,  about  127 
miles  northwestward  of  the  assigned  position  of  Victoria  Island  in 
(approximately)  latitude  5°  27'  S.,  longitude         01'  W. 

The  captain  states  that  the  breakers  were  plainly  visible  several 
miles  anti  appeared  to  be  about  '200  yards  in  extent  in  a  southwest 
by  west-northeast  by  east  direction. 

The  vessel  passed  within  miles  of  the  reef  and  had  it  in  sight 
45  minutes. 

Note. — The  position  must  be  considered  appro.xmuite  oidy. 

Starbuck  Island  (lat.  T)®  37'  S.,  long.  155°  50'  W.),  discovered  in 
1825  and  taken  posseR«^ion  of  by  the  British  (iovcrnment  December, 
18CG,  is  aVx  lit  ^'35  miles  northcasl  by  north  of  Toii^aieva,  better 
known  as  Penrliyii  I^huld;  it  is  5,^  miles  lonjar  east  and  west,  2  miles 
broad,  and  about  15  feet  high;  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  whit<i 
coral  sand  covered  with  green  tangle  and  ice  weed,  with  a  few  shrubs 
on  the  northeastern  part,  which  i*ender  it  visible  from  the  masthead 
from  a  distance  of  about  11  miles. 

Certain  vessels  are  instructed  to  sight  the  island  every  3  or  4 
months,  in  case  of  shipwrecked  crews  being  there.  The  beacon  at 
the  western  end  is  about  25  feet  high  and  painted  red,  with  a  notice 
headed  '^'Starbudc  Island**  toward  its  base,  facing  south.  The 
beacon  was  reported  in  good  condition  in  1913,  and  was  visible  from 
a  distance  of  12}  miles.  The  beacon  is  near  the  western  point  of  the 
island,  snd  is  a  large  pyramid-shaped  wooden  structure,  which  was 
almost  the  first  object  seen  from  seaward. 

Starbuck  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  eiztending  1,00()  yards  from  the 
shore,  except  off  the  eastern  end,  where  it  extends  farther.  The 
northern  and  northwestern  points  are  the  only  places  where  land- 
ing can  be  effected;  here  there  are  passages  through  the  reef,  but 
landing  is  difficult  and  dangerous  at  all  times. 

The  island  has,  at  various  times,  been  worked  for  guano,  then 
abandoned,  and  is  now  uninhabited. 

Near  the  northwestern  point,  close  to  the  shore,  the  depth  is  15 
fathoms,  and  less  than  100  yards  farther  out,  the  descent  is  from 
15  to  130  fathoms  and  upward;  anchorage  off  the  southern  side  is 
wholly  impracticable. 

Current. — On  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  the  French  transport 
EuryaUy  on  the  night  of  March  10, 1870,  the  current  was  stated  to 
have  set  50  miles  295**  in  24  hours. 

The  approach  to  Starbuck  and  also  to  Maiden  Island,  especially 
from  the  eastward,  should  be  made  with  great  caution,  owing  to  the 
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prevalence  of  this  current,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  reef  being  awash  and  to  the  dangerous  prolongation  of  the 
reefs  of  both  islands  in  an  easterly  direction. 

Halden  Island  (lat.  4''  03'  S.,  long.  155<>  01'  W.)  (British)  was 
discovered  in  1825.  It  has  been  for  many  years  leased  for  working 
the  guano. 

It  lies  about  106  miles  northeast  by  north  of  Starbuck  Ishind.  is 
a  low  coral  island  of  triangular  form  with  apex  to  the  westward, 
about  5  miles  long,  and  4  miles  brood  at  the  eastern  end,  and  in  no 
place  more  than  SO  feet  above  the  sea ;  a  few  shrubs  and  marine  plants 
grow  on  the  island,  which  render  it  visible  from  the  masthead  from 
a  distance  of  about  15  miles. 

Water. — ^Xo  fresh  water  is  to  be  found,  though  repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  it  by  sinking  wells.  In  1902  two  l&rg? 
tanks  were  placed  underground,  and  were  full  of  water,  sufficient  to 
last  the  inhabitants  for  two  years. 

The  settlement  is  at  the  western  end  of  the  island.  In  1913  there 
were  4  Europeans  and  50  natives  on  the  island,  but  no  women  or 
children.  The  export  of  guano  for  1900  was  10,000  tons.  A  tram- 
way brings  the  guano  from  distant  parts  of  the  island  to  windward: 
-the  trucks  are  pushed  up  by  hand  in  the  morning  and  sail  back  as 
they  are  loaded.  Houses,  stores,  carpenters'  and  blacksmiths*  shops, 
tram  pier,  boats,  etc<^  are  maintained  in  good  order. 

There  are  several  salt  lagoons  on  the  island,  one  of  large  size,  the 
waters  of  which  ebb  and  flow  with  the  ocean  tide.  Indications  of 
former  inhabitants  exist. 

Communication  is  maintained  with  the  adjacent  islands  and  with 
New  iSealand.  by  means  of  schooners  of  about  350  tons. 

Climate— BainfalL—1  he  climate  of  Maiden  Island,  as  shown  b? 
a  register  kept  from  March.  1890.  to  March,  1894,  is  remarkably 
equable.  The  mean  height  of  the  barmneter  for  that  period  was 
2!).SfVI.  and  the  extreme  range  only  0.3  of  an  inch.  The  average 
maximum  day  temperature  was  91.75°:  only  once  did  it  reach  99^. 
and  it  was  never  less  than  BO"".  The  rainfall  averaged  8.33  inches  per 
annum,  falling  on  53  days,  but  it  differs  considerably  in  different 
yeai-s,  viz.  fiotn  5.73  inches  falling  on  48  days  in  1890,  to  11.74 
inches,  on  63  days,  in  180-2. 

Winds. — Ciales  and  fogs  appear  to  be  equally  unknown  nnd  tlje 
trade  wind  blows  with  great  steadiness,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

Oenerat  direction  of  tcind  from  March,  JH90,  to  March,  J804. 
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Anchorage.— The  island  is  steep-to,  with  but  nn  inditfei-ent  nn- 
chorage  on  the  lee  or  western  side;  a  boat  pier  extends  under  sheers, 
from  which  cargo  boats  are  loaded.  A  swell  setting  from  the  north- 
west point  makes  landing:  at  the  pier  difficult. 

Moorings  are  laid  down  off  the  western  side  of  the  island  in  deep 
water,  ahout  80  to  100  fathoms,  and  although  close  to  the  beacli  are 
considered  secure  and  allow  swinging  room.  The  utmost  caution  is 
necessary  when  approaching  them  imdi  i*  especially  as  the  current 
generally  runs  strongly  to  the  southward.  It  is  advisable  to  keep 
H>me  after-sail  si  t  aback  when  at  the  moorings,  to  prevent  tailing 
on  the  reef  s4iouhl  the  wind  fall  light,  or  else  drop  a  small  stem 
anchor  in  about  GO  fathoms. 

Nos.  1  and  '2  inijoring  buoys  are  secured  with  *2-inch  chain,  and 
2j  inch  at  the  anchor. 

Till  re  lue  two  small  buoys  available  for  small  craft,  lighters,  etc., 
only,  about  halfway  between  No.  1  buoy  and  tlie  loading  pier. 

Sigiuds  are  made  frou)  a  flagstaff  to  indicate  the  buoy  to  be  taken; 
a  Hag  at  the  starboard  (from  seaward)  yardarin  meaning  the  south- 
ern buoy.  Xo.  1 :  at  the  port  yardaiin  the  northern.  Xo.  *J. 

A  small  K'dge  extends  a  short  distanre  from  tlie  shore  just  south- 
ward of  the  pier.  Care  is  neces.sary  in  giving  this  ledge  a  wide  berth, 
as  the  current  sets  right  acro.s^s  it. 

Xianding  is  effected  at  the  loading  pier  or  on  the  l>eacli  when  the 
.surl  peiinits. 

Current. — A  strong  westerly  current  must  he  cxpri  ted  and  taken 
iiitn  coiisidtM  ation  when  navigatinir  in  this  vicinity.  It  runs  very 
strongly  between  Maiden  and  .'^laihuck,  generally  to  the  westward 
about  miles  in  24  hours:  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  i.sland  it 
has  been  e-tmia(e<l  to  run  4.*^.  and  even  miles  to  tlie  west-south- 
westward  ill  lM  hours.  Hut  in  Octoher.  l.s^T.  a  nort'u  i -tcrl v  set  of 
17  miles  was  experienced  near  Maiden  Island,  so  that  irrcat  caie  is 
requisite  ami  a  constant  resort  to  astnmomic  ol nervations  to  cluck 
a  vessel's  position,  ji'^  it  is  e\  ident  that  implicit  reliance  can  not  be 
placed  on  the  set  heing  always  westerly. 

Filippo  Reef  (hit.  ai'  S..  long.  151°  41)'  W.). --^The  master  of 
the  Italian  l)ai  k  /'//i/>j>o  re|K)rted  that,  on  June  -28.  1880.  the  wentlu'r 
being  line  and  rlcar,  with  a  light  hi-ee/.e.  he  i)assed  a  reef  which  he 
estimated  to  he  iiltont  1  mile  hmg  noithwe.st  and  southeast,  antl  less 
in  width.  Fvuin  the  ajxpearance  of  the  breakers  on  the  reef  it  has  only 
2       3  feet  water  over  it. 

Jarvis  Island  (hit.  0^  '2-2'  S..  long.  K'.o^  o:i'  00"  W.).  sup- 
posed to  hnw  heeu  discovered  hy  the  ship  h'lh<i  /•'/■. i/iri.s  in  1821. 

It  lies  about  305  miles  northwestward  of  Mahieii  Island;  it  is  a 
small  coral  island  about  1]  miles  in  extent  east  and  west,  and  l'^ 
miles  UMth  and  south  on  its  western  side,  but  only  1  mile  in  tlult 
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direction  on  its  e;i-l<  i  n  siJe;  it  apjiears  as  a  wiiite  sfiixly  hoach.  10  or 
12  feet  above  the  sea.  without  tree*--  ;ind  ahiiost  without  shrubs  and  | 
but  few  p.itrhes  of  crrass:  it  may  I  c  ^een  from  the  niastl^d  from  a  ' 
dist;iii<  ('  of  about  14  miles.   There  is  no  anchorage.  i 

'11  ic  i>l;uiil  iias  hirge  deposits  of  ^lanf),  and  shows  unnu.'-t  ikrible 
signs  of  having  been  raised  by  upheaval:  the  lagoon  has  discapix-ared 
and  its  U*d  is  7  or  8  feet  above  the  sea,  with  many  marks  indicating 
the  gradual  retreat  of  the  waters. 

Landing  i*:  elTected  through  a  gap  in  the  l  eef  on  the  n(>rth western 
side,  where,  with  the  wind  east,  there  is  no  ditticuitj  in  getting  on 
sliore.  • 

A  shoal  bank  extends  about  1  mile  from  the  northeastern  point 
of  the  island,  on  which  the  least  water  obtained  was  5  fathoms.  A 
bank  also  extends  from  the  southwestern  point. 

Christmas  Island  flat.  \°  57'  N.,  long.  157°  28'  W.)  was  dis- 
covered on  Christmas  Day,  1777.  I 

Aspect.  Chi  istmas  Island  is  about  200  miles  northeast  by  east  of 
Jarvis  Island,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  coral  islands,  being  10  miles 
long  on  its  northern  side  and  35  miles  long  on  it^  southern  side,  with  | 
an  average  width  of  35  miles.  The  highest  parts  are  near  the  north-  . 
western  and  southwestern  points,  where  the  height  of  the  beach  and 
the  scrubby  growth  of  coconut  and  other  trees  renders  it  visible  12 
miles  from  a  TeasePs  decsk. 

Caution. — At  the  eastern  end,  where  it  is  quite  barren  and  does 
not  exceed  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  it  is  not  vinble  more  than  5  or  6 
miles  from  the  deck,  the  haze  of  the  breakers  being  often  seen  before 
the  land.  This,  together  with  the  strong  current  generally  setting  to  ! 
the  westward,  particularly  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  render 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island  extremely  dangerous,  and  many  wrecfas 
have  occurred  upon  it  A  sailing  vessel  getting  embayed  in  the  deep 
bight  formed  between  East  and  Southeast  Points  at  night  has  but  s 
poor  chance  of  getting  out  again  after  discovering  the  breakers. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  current,  which  has  10  to  00  miles  a  d^ 
westerly  set  in  the  vicinity  of  this  island. 

The  winds  are  generally  from  the  eastward,  with  an  occaaonal 
squall  from  the  northward  or  southward.  Rain  squalls  during  the 
night  are  frequently  experienced  near  the  time  of  full  moon. 

The  coast  line  of  this  island  is  reported  to  be  inaccurately  deline- 
ated  on  the  chart 

Beacons. — Two  beacons  have  been  erected  on  this  island,  one  on 
East  Point  and  another  on  Southeast  Point. 

Tliat  on  Southeast  Point  is  an  iron  conical  beacon  painted  dark 
red  and  surmounted  by  a  pole,  the  top  of  which  is  45  feet  above  the  ' 
ground  and  O.")  feet  above  high  water.   It  has  been  erected  about  1 
mile  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  point 
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A  cairn  has  been  erected  at  the  Northwest  Point,  where  schooners 
now  find  anchorage  and  good  landing  for  the  coconuts  which  are 
being  planted  on  the  island. 

FasseB, — On  the  western  side  of  the  island  is  an  indentation,  with 
Cook  Island,  10  feet  high,  a  sandy  island  lying  in  the  center,  be- 
tween each  end  of  which  and  the  shore  are  narrow  shallow  passes  into 
the  lagoon.  Small  vessels  may  enter  by  either  of  them,  but  the 
lag:oon  itself  is  also  very  sluillow  and  studded  with  coral  rocks,  mak- 
ing its  navigation  difficult  even  for  boats,  and  the  sea  breaking  over 
the  low  belt  of  coral  makes  anchorage  inside  very  inconvenient 

Anchorage— Directions. — There  is  good  anchorage,  quite  out  of 
the  current,  with  the  flagstaff  nt  the  sottlomont  bearing  d6**;  north- 
eastern tangent  of  Cook  Island  1G9' :  and  the  two  beacons;,  situated 
about  200  yards  northward  of  the  flagstaff,  in  line  bearing  TO"". 

Stand  in  with  the  beacons  in  line,  and  anchor  when  in  12  fathoms. 
The  flagstaff  shows  distinctly,  but  the  beacons  do  not  show  well 
when  approaching  finm  the  northward,  on  account  of  the  hack- 
ground  of  hushes,  until  the  anchorage  is  neared,  when  they  become 
plainly  \  isihic. 

There  is  fair  anchorage  Ijetwcen  <i^W>  and  SOO  yards  off  Cook  Island 
in  from  10  to  I  'l  fafh<  ins.  and  the  water  is  generally  sniof  th.  The 
tides  set  strongly  in  luid  out  of  the  lagoon,  but  are  not  much  felt  at 
this  anchiiraj/c. 

Lp.nding",  etc.  Tin'  M-dN'mcnt,  such  as  it  is.  is  on  the  noi-thcrn 
point  of  the  nortlirrn  pass,  and  the  best  hnnliTiL'  is  round  the  point 
in.side  the  lagoon  abreast  of  the  Ikuiscs.  xnnv  care  is  lequired  to 
keep  clear  of  coral  heads,  and  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  swell  in 
the  entrance. 

Supplies.— Fish  are  plentiful,  of  excellent  quality.  an<l  easily 
raught  hv  heaving  a  line  a  few  feet  from  the  hoacli  at  hi<ih  water. 
A  few  turtle  have  hoen  seen  and  sharks  are  numerous,  giving  much 
tnsnhle  to  the  shell  divers. 

Water. — The  water  supply  is  very  uncertain,  depending  u]K)n 
rainfall.  An  inferior  quality  of  (lecitledly  brackish  water  is  foimd 
by  <ligging  shallow  wells:  it  answers  for  co»tking  purposes  and  would 
sustain  life  for  a  short  tiiiu'. 

The  wood  of  the  bu^lu\->  growing  on  the  island  is  extremely  soft, 
,  sprngy.  and  of  hut  little  value.  The  coconut  trees,  which  early 
\  isitors  reported,  nearly  all  disappeared,  and  though  many  attempts 
nt  replanting  have  l)een  made.  conj)>aratively  few  now  exist,  though 
the  export  of  copra  is  said  to  he  again  on  the  increase. 

The  island  is  under  lease  for  9J)  years  frcun  January  1,  1002. 

There  were  no  inhabitants  on  this  island  in  1908.  There  is  no 
re/?ular  ccnimunication  with  the  island. 
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.  Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  4b.  23tn.  Spi 
rise  3  feet  2  inches. 

Fanning  Island  (lat.  3<>  51'  N.,  long.  159^  22'  W.)  is  an  atoll 
indcsing  a  large  and  for  the  most  paii  a  very  shallow  lagoon.  It 
was  discovered  in  1798.  It  lies  about  145  miles  northwestward  of 
Christmas  Island  and  is  thickly, covered  with  coconut  trees  from  60 
to  90  feet  high,  which  render  it  visible  from  a  vesseFs  deck  at  a 
distance  of  about  15  miles. 

Aspect. — ^The  greatest  length  of  the  atoll  is  ^  miles  northwest  and 
and  southeast  by  4  miles  wide:  it  is  not  above  ^  or  3  feet  high  in 
any  part  except  along  the  outer  coast  line  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  where  a  raised  rim  of  coral  has  been  thrown  up  by  the  sea 
to  a  height  of  about  10  feet  in  places.  This  rim  fonns  a  kind  of 
breakwater  on  its  northern  and  eastern  sides. 

On  all  sides  the  edge  of  the  reef  is  steep-to  at  from  100  yards  to 
200  yards  from  the  shoi-e.  the  100-fathom  line  encircling  the  atoll  at 
about  .500  yards  from  the  shoiv,  except  on  the  northern  and  north- 
western sides,  where  it  is  about  1,000  yards  from  the  shore,  and  in 
this  part  the  plateau  of  soundings  is  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  of 
anchorage  in  from  13  to  a!0  fathoms  with  sufficient  swinging  room  to 
clear  the  reef. 

The  width  of  the'  coral  belt  inclosing  the  lagoon,  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  fertile  islands,  is  nowhere  more  than  1.50J  ynnls.  There 
are  sevorni  ^aps  in  the  trees,  which  appoar  from  seaward  like  passes 
into  the  Ingoon  but  are  not  so.  the  only  ship  entrance  being  English 
Harbor  on  the  southwestern  side.  On  the  eastern  and  northeastern 
sides  are  several  canoe  passes  through  the  reef,  but  they  can  only  lie 
tiKcd  in  the  finest  weather. 

jProduce.  (InniK^  of  an  inferior  quality  was  foinierly  e\])ortei1. 
veftyt  In  loailin«r  at  Whaler  Anchorage,  but  tlie  <ruano  lias  either  lieen 
worked  out  or  lias  eeast'd  to  pay,  and  that  settlement  lias  lK*en  aban- 
doned. Pearl  oysters,  of  rather  small  size,  are  foiutd  in  the  lagoon 
and  are  a  source  of  profit.  Considerable  (jtinntities  of  coi)ra.  but 
much  lens  than  in  former  times,  are  exported  annually,  a  schooner 
from  Honolulu  calling,  as  a  rule,  twice  a  year  both  at  this  and  at 
Washin«;ton  Island. 

Coal  and  supplies.— In  Decemher.  1902,  there  were  3.*iO  tons  <»f 
coal  in  ntock,  but  it  is  dittinilt  to  «j:et  on  board.  The  only  method  of 
doing  so  bein^r  n  scow  cap:il>lc  of  carrying  r»  or  0  tons.  IVmltry  can 
always  I  c  obtained,  and  cattle  occasionally.  The  well  water  is  g<M)tl 
and  plentiful  and  a  reserve  of  8.000  gallons  of  rain  water  is  kept  in 
tanks. 

Snipe,  duck,  and  curlew  can  be  shot,  and  land  crabs  are  in  abun- 
«lan<e.  Fish  of  excellent  (jiiality  abound  in  tiie  lagoon,  and  there  i** 
a  goml  beach  for  hauling  the  seine  near  the  settlement. 
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The  populatioxi  in  1901  consisted  of  one  European  and  46  Gilbert 

lslnn(l  natives  engaged  in  collecting  copra. 

Telegfraph. — The  cable  l)etween  Suva  and  Vancouver  Island,  which 
was  roniplotcd  in  November.  1902,  is  landed  at  this  island. 

Whaler  Anchorage. — On  the  northwestern  side  of  Fanning 
Island,  '\\  miles  northwestward  ot  PInglish  Harbor  and  opposite  a 
small  indentation  in  the  coast,  is  this  anchorage,  in  from  10  to  20 
fatlioms  nhoiit  .")()0  yards  offshore. 

Vessels  must  anchor  northward  or  southward  of  the  limits  of  pro- 
liil  ifc'I  nnchoniire. 

Beacons. — Al)renst  of  the  anchorage  is  a  boat  channel  through  the 

fringiu*;  reef  to  the  beacli. 

Two  uliitf  po^ts.  about  feet  hi<rli  :ui<l  surmounted  by  diamond- 
shaped  top  iiiMiks.  are  situated  JOO  yards  northward  of  the  pierj 
these  beacons  .uc  in  liiu*  when  bearing  110°. 

A  oonspicuous  tree  is  situated  150  yards  north-uorthwcstward  of 
the  Ijeacons. 

The  Ik'sk on  uun  kiii^^  the  boat  channel  and  that  at  200  yards  north- 
wanl  of  the  pier  do  not  exi>t. 

Fier.—.Vt  low  water  the  smikI  iiiiro\eis  hcyoiid  the  outer  end.  A 
trauiuay  runs  from  tlie  outer  end  to  the  telegrapii  buildinir^  in  the 
rear:  a  I'ifle  range  is  sitnnted  alniut  'M)0  yards  southward  ol  the  pier. 

Buoys. — The  mooi ma  Imoy  is  situated  GOO  yards  northwestward  of 
the  pier  and  a  snudl  c  an  buoy  marking  the  boat  channel  at  nearly 
*2i><>  yards  northwest  of  the  pier. 

This  ini'  lK  i  nire  useful  if  uniling  tide  to  enter  English  Harbor, 
r.nd  landing  4au  idiiKtsi  always  be  easily  etfeeted.  The  ^O-fathom 
line  is  nbont  <>()  yani.s  outside  this  l>erth,  and  from  tiienee  the  depths 
iiureiiM-  rujadiy. 

Light. — When  a  vessel  is  expected  a  light  is  exhibited  fnmi  tiie 
fbigstiiff  at  the  root  (d'  the  |>ier. 

Prohibited  anchorage.  -Vessels  are  piolubited  fnjui  aneimring 
over  a  .s|Ki(e  delineil  i>n  the  niu'th  liy  tlie  beaeojis  in  line  bearing  111)^ 
jsnd  on  tiie  s(»uth  by  tlie  flagstaff  bearing 

English  Harbor.  The  entrance  to  the  lagotjn  is  nearly  .'iOO  yards 
wide  between  Danger  Point,  on  the  northern  side,  and  Weston  Point, 
on  soutiiern  side,  but  a  iTcf  drying  in  patches  exteiuls  halfway  across 
the  ('hamuli  fi-om  Danger  Point,  and  another  a  short  ili.stiuue  fnmi 
.  Weston  Point.  leducing  the  luivigable  width,  with  uiore  than  20  feet 
water,  to  less  than  100  yards.  In  best  water  there  are  from  4  to  0 
fathoms. 

Tidal  streams. — The  tides  run  upward  of  5  knots  in  the  narrowest 
part,  and,  though  both  flood  and  ebb  streams  set  straight  through, 
vessels  should  not  attempt  the  passage  except  at  or  near  slack  water. 
On  the  ebb'there  are  tide  rips  and  overfalls  extending  from  the  spit 
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on  the  northern  side  ^o  near  the  center  of  the  channel,  which  miglit 
at  times  be  dangerous  to  boats. 

A  bearing  of  Weston  Point  is  the  best  guide  either  in  entering  or 
quitting  English  Harbor,  but  vessels  should  not  enter  without  a  pilot, 
who  will  come  off  from  the  eettlcnK  nt  on  the  eastern  side  of  Weston 
Point,  where  there  is  a  flagstaff.  Though  a  good  liarbor  for  steam- 
ers, the  prevailing  winds  make  it  an  unsafe  place  for  sqiiure-rigged 
sailing  vessels  to  enter;  fore  and  aft  rigged  vessels,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  tides,  may  work  in. 

Anchorage. — ^The  best  and  only  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  more 
than  13  feet  draft  is  immediately  within  the  entrance  points  off  the 
settlement  in  4  or  5  fathoms  water  and  in  the  full  strength  of  the 
tide;  here  a  vessel  2d0  feet  long,  and  moored,  has  barely  room  to 
swing.  There  is  an  inner  and  spacious  anchorage  with  7  or  8 
fathoms,  where  vessels  might  lie  at  single  anchor;  but  to  reach  thL« 
anchorage,  a  bar  600  or  800  yards  wide  with  only  12  to  15  feet  water 
has  to  be  crossed,  which  at  present  makes  it  an  impossible  anchorage 
for  any  but  small  craft.  There  is  very  little  tide  at  this  inner  an- 
chorage, and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  required,  a  moderate  amount 
of  dredging  and  blasting  would  convert  it  into  an  excellent  harbor 
capable  of  accommodating  many  ships.  The  holding  ground  is 
indifferent. 

If  mooring  at  the  entrance  to  English  Harbor,  it  is  advisable  to 
do  so  with  o])eu  hawse  to  the  southward. 

Directions.  ~A  stennier  nf  IC>  to  1*^  fert  (Iraft  mtiv  enter  snfelv 
with  tiie  beginning  or  end  of  the  ehb,  and  moor  opposite  the  lioiises 
f.s  directed.  In  entering,  Weston  Point  shouhl  be  steered  for  bear- 
ing r)2^;  this  clears  the  shoal  extending  southward  from  Danger 
Point,  after  passing  which,  Weston  Point  may  be  j)as.sed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  yards.  There  is  a  narrow  eddy  on  the  flood  on 
tlie  southern  side  just  inside  Weston  Point.  If  practicable,  it  woulil 
be  well  before  entering  to  anchor  u  boat  or  place  a  buoy  on  the  edtre 
of  the  shoal  water  extending  400  yards  southwestward  from  Westoo 
Point. 

Tlie  best  time  for  leaving  the  anchorage  is  at  the  beginning  or  end 

of  the  flood  tide. 

With  tlie  exception  of,  and  beyond,  the  inr\er  anchorage  described, 
the  lagoon  is  choked  with  coral  bars  and  patches,  said  to  be  growins; 
up;  there  are,  however,  some  deep  places.  Small  vessels  may  he 
rtJongside  the  eastern  hhore  out  of  the  tide. 

Jetty.^ — An  iron  jetty,  fonneily  at  Whaler  Anchorage,  is  now 
erected  at  the  settlement  at  Knglish  Harbor  between  Weston  and 
Kitty  Points.  Vessels  of  IS  feet  draft  can  load  alongside,  hui 
breasted  otF  about  30  feet;  the  ebb  tide  alone  will  be  felt  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  it  runs  at  an  extreme  rate  of  1^  knots  only. 
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Meteorolog'7. — Fioin  nl  ^frvati<;ns  made  by  the  Piicific  Cable  Co. 
at  Fanning  Island  during  tiie  five  years  190^1907  the  following  re- 
sults are  obtained : 

Mean  tenipfrature  of  year,  81.5'^  F. ;  mean  monthly  mnxiimiiu, 
85.1°  F.;  mean  monthly  minimum,  77.4''  F.j  mean  daily  range, 
6.3°  F. 

Maximum  temperature  for  whole  period,  92°  F.,  in  November, 
1904. 

Minimum  temperature  for  whole  period,  73.5°  F.,  in  February, 
1907. 

Maximum  monthly  range,  9.9'^  F..  in  August,  1  *.>()<;. 

Mmiiiiinit  monthly  range,  2.5^  F..  in  November,  J903. 

Rainfall.  1  he  mean  annual  ramlall  is  135  inches  and  tlie  uiean 
annual  iiiiinber  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  125. 

Rain  fell  during  every  month  except  August,  1906,  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  being  generally  the  driest  season. 

The  maximum  monthly  rainfall  of  53  inches  occurred  in  April, 
1905,  and  the  maximum  daily  rainfall  of  7  inches  on  December  14, 
1904. 

Winds. — During  the  year  northeast  winds  prevailed  on  an  average 
for  40  days,  easterly  winds  for  114,  and  southeast  winds  for  150; 
calms  averaging  28  days  during  thd  year. 

Barometer. — ^Daring  the  year  1907  the  mean  barometric  pressure 
was  80.024  inches,  and  the  mean  monthly  range  0.156  inches. 

Water  may  be  procured  by  digging  wells,  in  which  the  fresh  water 
rises  and  falls  with  the  tide;  these  wells  should  not  be  more  than  4 
feet  deep  or  the  water  becomes  brackish. 

Communication.— The  steamers  of  the  Union  Co.  call  at  Fanning 
Island  bimonthly. 

Tideo^-Tidal  streams.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at 
Oh,  15m. ;  spring  rise  2  feet;  neaps  range  6  inches.  The  flood  stream 
nms  for  10  minutes  after  high  water,  the  ebb  for  20  minutes  after 
low  water;  the  flood  at  from  4|  to  5  knots,  the  ebb  at  about  8^  knots, 
but  both  are  much  affected  by  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind. 
During  neaps,  though  the  streams  are  not  so  strong,  the  difference 
is  not  nearly  so  great  as  might  naturally  be  expected. 

Washington  Island  (lat.  4<>  43'  K.,  long.  160''  25'  W.),  also  called 
New  York  Island,  lying  75  miles  northwestward  of  Fanning  Island, 
was  discovered  in  1798. 

It  is  81  miles  in  length,  east  and  west,  by  1^  miles  wide,  the  height 
above  the  sea  about  10  feet,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  area  occu* 
pied  by  a  firesh-water  lagoon  1|  miles  long  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  it  is  entirely  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  coco- 
rut  and  other  trees,  which  render  it  visible  from  the  masthead  from 
a  distance  of  about  14  miles.  The  village  is  at  the  western  end  of  the 
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island.    The  lajjoon  water  is  unwholesome,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
natives  have  contracted  Hrig^ht's  disease  from  tlie  use  of  it. 

Products. — There  is  |]^uano  on  the  island.  Imt  it  is  not  worked. 
The  soil  is  very  rich^  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruit  and  vegetables^ . 
flourish. 

The  frin*,anj;  reef  extends  1,000  yards  off  the  eastern  point  and  for 
some  distance  around  the  northeastern  side.  At  the  western  end  two 
tongues  of  reef  extend  between  600  and  800  yards  from  the  shore.  In 
all  other  parts  the  edge  of  the  fringing  reef  is  close  to  the  shore,  but 
at  the  western  end  a  bank,  deepening  very  gradually,  extends  a  lon^ 
way  to  the  westward,  there  being  only  14  fathoms  at  2|  miles  from 
the  land. 

Caution. — ^^Vhen  approaching  Washington  Island  every  (Oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  to  verify  the  position  of  the  ship,  for,  being- 
near  the  southern  edge  of  the  counter  equatorial  current,  great  raria- 
tion,  both  in  direction  and  strength  of  current,  may  be  expected. 

Anchorage. — ^The  bank  described,  extending  from  the  western  end 
of  the  island,  affords  good  but  very  exposed  anchorage  in  any  deptl: 
from  7  up  to  17  fathoms.  It  has  been  found  an  unccmf<:rtable  anchor* 
*  age  with  a  strong  westerly  current  setting  the  ship  up  broadside 
to  the  sea  cau.%d  by  the  strong  northeast  trade. 

The  anchorage  off  the  western  end  of  the  island  at  about  1^00 
yards  from  the  shore  has  liecn  found  a  very  uncomfortable  anchorage. 

There  are  many  deep  holes  here  in  which  vessels  have  lost  their 
anchors.  A  sandy  Imttom  should  lie  selected  before  letting  go  nearer 
the^  island. 

Population.— There  %vere  06  men  and  women  anfl  4*2  children  on 
the  island  in  r.>01.   The  men  were  employed  in  collecting  coconuts. 
Flagstaff. — There  is  a  flagstaff  about  100  yards  north-northwest 

of  the  (ihservatifin  spot. 

Landing  is  nearly  always  dangemiK  and  sometimes  impraeticahle 
on  account  <if  the  heavy  >urf.  The  old  landing  place  is  at  a  small 
gap  hetweeii  (lie  two  spits  cf  reef  at  the  western  end.  but  a  new  land- 
ing lins  Intii  made  in  the  reef  al:out  ]  mile  eastward  of  the  old 
landiiijjf  plar-  hero  there  is.  as  a  rule,  much  hetter  landing;  but  it 
has  the  di.^advantage  ot"  liein<r  <nuio  di-tmire  frorn  the  anchorage. 

Palmyra  Island  (lat  -  N..  long,  i^vj  (k;'  W.)  is  an  atoll, 
<liscovere(l  by  the  Aim'i  i(  an  --hip  /'ahnf/rn  in  It  was  taken  |)(  s- 

session  of  hy  the  I'liitcd  State-  and  iHcanie  a  part  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  in  lMl-2.    It  lies  ahom  l-'<>  miles  northwestward  of  Washiuii- 
ton  Island,  and  consists  of  Tnany  small  islets  occupying  a  space  of 
miles  east  and  west  hy  1  i  miles  north  and  south. 

Aspect.  -The  atoll  incl  oso  three  distinct  lairoons.  each  Inuin**"  2() 
fathoms  wati'r  and  upwanl.  hut  wiihuut  i  pfniiigs  or  passes,  even  for 
boats.  The  islets  are  low,  tlie  highest  being  only  G  feet  above  the  sea. 
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iind  covered  with  bush  and  ((Koiiut  trees;  the  hitter,  l)eing  from  00 
to  100  feet  higli,  render  theni  visible  from  a  ship's  deck  at  from  12 
to  15  miles.  From  a  distance  the  islets  appear  to  form  a  group  sur- 
rounding a  single  lagoon. 

The  coral  reef  extends  l\  miles  eastward  of  Portsmouth  Point,  the 
eastei'u  extreme  of  the  group  of  islets,  and  at  its  termination  it  is 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  detached  patches.  The  bank,  however, 
extends  fully  3  miles  eastward  from  Portsmouth  Point,  with  appar- 
ently from  4  to  6  fathoms,  but  the  heavy  blind  rollers,  breaking  occa- 
sionally, render  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  define  the  edge  of  this 
bank,  which  falls  down  very  steeply  to  upward  of  100  fathoms,  the 
lead  giving  no  warning  of  approach  to  danger.  With  Portsmouth 
Point  bearing  28^^  1.6  miles,  a  depth  of  less  than  3  fathoms  has  been 
found. 

Strong  and  "ariable  currents  may  be  expected  and  should  be 
guarded  against 

There  were  no  inhabitants  in  1897,  but  traced  of  former  inhabitants 
who  occupied  Strawn  Island  are  said  to  exist;  and  such  traces  were 
also  found  on  Observatory  Islet,  the  southwestern  islet  of  the  group. 

West  Bank  and  reefs.— -Westward  of  the  islets  a  bank  nearly  2 
miles  wide  in  the  center  extends  westward  nearly  4|  miles;  it  has  a 
ridge  with  from  6  to  8  fathoms  on  its  southern  side,  from  7  to  10 
fathoms  around  its  western  end  and  northern  side,  and  from  7  and  8 
to  14  and  15  fathoms  in  the  center.  Outside  the  ridge  the  soundings 
^'verywhere  descend  with  a  steep  gradient  to  depths  of  100  fathoms 
and  upward. 

The  drying  rocf  at  the  western  end  of  Palmyra  Island  is  fronted 
for  a  distance  of  1  mile  by  such  a  mass  of  small  coral  bonds,  some 
awash,  8<»nic  with  a  foot  over  them  at  low  water,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  even  a  skiff  to  find  her  v  nmong  them.  Westward 
of  this  mass  of  rocks  the  water  suddenly  deepens  to  from  4  to  8 
f:i thorns  and  offers  excellent  anchorage. 

Anchorag'e. — It  is  dangerous  to  approach  the  anchorage  at  T^al- 
myra  Island  either  from  the  northward  or  southward,  on  account  of 
the  shoal  water  extending  nearly  2  miles  westward  from  Sawle 
Point  on  the  northern  side  and  nearly  a  mile  from  Penguin  Spit  on 
the  southern  side.  The  safest  approach  is  from  the  westward.  The 
best  anrhor!i<re  for  a  vessel  of  18  feet  draft  or  more  is  in  8  fatlioms, 
snnd  and  corul.  with  Sawle  Point  bearing  Gi)^,  distant  2  miles,  and 
PenLniiii  Sj)it  114'^. 

Landing  is  hud  at  low  wator  on  ncroiint  of  tho  inniiintM  abl«»  coral 
heads.  The  best  iandin«i  is  on  tlu'  ntnthi'i-n  side  of  Pt'n<jfnin  Sj)it. 
At  high  water  a  skiff  can  just  manage  to  float  over  the  reef  into  the 
western  lagoon. 
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Wind  and  weafher. — It  has  been  stated  by  a  former  resident  that 
during  the  five  months  he  had  been  on  the  island  the  rain  was  ahnost 
constant,  fonr  days  of  dry  weather  being  the  longest  interval  on  any 
one  occasion.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  island  is  visited  by 
storms,  bnt  strong  squalls  sometimes  blow  from  east  and  southeast. 
During  the  stay  of  the  British  naval  vessel  Penguin^  in  the  latter 
half  of  May,  the  wind  was  generally  from  northeast  to  east-southeast 
light  to  moderate.  Not  much  rain  fell  during  that  time,  nor  up  to 
the  middle  of  June  while  the  ship  was  still  in  that  vicinity. 

Supplies. — ^Fish  are  abundant  and  in  great  variety;  turtle  scarce; 
curlew,  snipe,  and  plover  were  found,  and  land  crabs  abound.  On 
one  of  the  eastern  islets  is  a  small  pool  which  generally  contains  rain 
water. 

Tides. — ^It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  ah.  5m. ;  springs  rise 
8  feet,  neaps  range  1^  feet 

Kingman  Beef  (lat  G"*  23'  N.,  long.  162<'  18'  W.).— In  «Tune,  1874, 
the  Britidi  steamship  T'ortor  struck  on  this  reef,  which  having  been 
surveyed  by  the  British  navat  vessel  Penguin^  in  1897,  is  considered 
to  be  without  doubt  identical  with  Caldew  Beef,  Maria  Shoal,  and 
other  imaginary  dangers  reported  from  time  to  time  in  the  vicinity, 
which,  after  an  exhaustive  search  by  the  Pengvin^  have  been  removed 
from  the  charts. 

Aspect. — Kingman  Reef  lies  33  miles  northwestward  of  Palmyra 
Islan  I :  it  is  of  atoll  character,  of  triangnliu-  shape,  with  base  to  the 
southward  and  apex  to  the  northward.  Within  the  100-fathoms  line, 
it  is  9^  miles  long  east  and  west  by  5  miles  north  and  south.  It  dries 
at  low  water  on  its  northeastern,  eastern,  and  southeastern  edges; 
at  th(>  western  extreme  is  a  patch  of  4  fathoms,  and  possibly  less,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks  occasionally.  The  remainder  is  encircled  by  a 
ridge  with  from  4  to  10  fathoms,  within  which  the  deptlis  are  from 
14  to  45  fatliomR.  Outside  the  ridge  the  bank  falls  suddenly  to 
depths  of  300  and  400  fathoms. 

Current. — Kingman  Reef  is  within  the  belt  traversed  by  the 
counter  equatorial  current  setting  eastward,  which  current  in  this 
part  Mtt  iin^  M  'strength  of  from  30  to  42  miles  n  day. 

Diana  Shoal  was  discovered  by  a  schooner  of  that  iiarno  in  Iho'I 
on  hir  jKissa^re  from  Honohihi  to  Fanning  Island.  The  [Position 
given  was  latitude  8°  40'  N.,  Ion  frit  nde  157°  20'  W.,  but  a  depth  of 
2.S(>0  fathoms  has  been  found  at  tliis  spot,  and  soundings  in  the 
vicinity  gave  depths  of  from  2,600  to  2,950  fathoms  generally.  In 
18<';5  tlie  British  naval  ve«;sel  Herate  searchc]  unsufcessfully  for  tlie 
shoul  in  the  ahov  p  position,  but  was  informed  aftt  i  n\  ;i  i d^'  at  Fannini^ 
Tshmd  by  an  Kn<:lish  trader  that  it  is  well  known  to  exist  and  is  of 
consideial)]<'  <*\tt'ii(.  It  is  not  shown  on  the  charts;  but.  under  these 
circumstances,  its  existence  must  be  considered  as  possible,  though 
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very  Houhtfnl.  It  has  iiover  aiiiun  been  reported,  and,  if  existing,  the 
position  <riveii  was  certainly  w  rong. 

Reefs.— The  schooner  Honolulu  reported  in  1901  the  existence  of 
a  reef  in  latitude  7°  '^'V  X..  longitude  153^  42'  W.,  and  breakers  at 
^'  niik'  northwestward  of  that  position. 

A  reef  has  been  reported  by  whalers  and  is  shown  on  the  chart  in 
hititudo  10*^  0'  N.,  longitude  179°  30'  W.  Its  position  requires  to  be 
established,  if  existing,  and  in  the  meantime  it  also  is  marked 
doubtful." 

Beported  breakers. — ^The  master  of  the  French  bark  Miehdet 
reported  that  on  January  18, 1907,  his  vessel  passed  within  200  yards 
of  an  area  over  which  the  sea  was  breaking  in  approximately  latitude 
22«  10'  N.,  longitude  ISl**  06'  W. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  good  observations  were  obtained. 

No  soundings  were  taken. 

Breakers  reported  (bark  MicheUt,  1907)  is  placed  on  the  chart 
in  the  above  position  and  marked  "  P  D,^ 
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 aspect   115 

 —  tides  

Murray  Patches   22ii 

Mururoa  Island   14fi 

 anchorage   142 

 caution   1411 

——  Passes   IM 

Mushroom  Rock   3S3 

Mua  anchorage   253 

 Bay  anchorage   252 

Mui  Fuiva  Islet   2ia 

Muitafana  Point   232 

Muitoulo  Headland   235 

Mulitefala  Islet   IM 

Mumbualau  Island   303 

 Barrier  Reef   303 

Mungaiwa  Island   360,  3iil 

Murai  Point   338.330 

Munia  l8lan<l   322 

Muoniua  Island   240 

N. 

Nil  Kama  Creek   340 

 Kandmnui  Island   350 

 Korokoro  Point  318,324 

 Light   324 

 Koruto  Hill   201 

—  Mbukalau  Island   353 

 Moti  Island   324 

 Xdongu  Island   34^ 
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1  '.:^'e 

Xa  Potu   im 

—  Savu  River  

 Tan<lola  Harbor   iUi 

—  Toniba  Xdrauvi  Passage  

 Tuiubari  Entrance   HOq 

 Vaka  cin\at   iil 

'  Pertk   ill 

Vandra  Island   '^^^) 

 Vatu  Reef   2S5 

—  -  •  Vunivatu  (Stone  on  J<eef)   •M)! 

Nafanua  Shoal   '2iil 

N;ii  Kobu  Rock  

 Thonibo  Thoinbo  Point   iAh. 

 •  Toni  Toni  PswHanre   m 

- — -  Vaka  Point   Xili 

Naiubo  I«let   .i^<o 

Naiau  leland   Jill 

NaikaHa  Passage   \VM 

Niiindi  Bay   iillil 

Nniugani  Island   iUl 

Naingoro  Pass   1122 

Xrtirai  Island   2M 

 — —  magnetic  disturbance   2fifi 

Nidselesele  Point   H5(i 

Naitamba  Islan<l  

Naithekoro  Passage   339 

Nainena  Reef                             341.  M2. 

Naniotu  Island   iilil 

Nainua  Island   2<il 

Nainuka  llarbor   3S4 

 i  hau  Island   'iM. 

—  Island   m 

— —  Passage   'ill 

Nananu  Island   32^ 

  an<  horage   328 

 <  aution   ;i2& 

  Reefs   321) 

— -  -    weather   liil 

Nandi  Hay                          3IS  3..>((.  :i43 

•  -  Riuff   m 

—  Passages   aiLm 

 River   .111 

—  waters   ;i2ll 

Xandronga  Harbor   1L5. 

Nandviri  Town   3dU 

Xanga  Sautanibii  Cay   'MiA 

Xaugauo  Islaiul   3')() 

Xauggara  Passage   lii 

Xaugingi  Passage   3iiii 

Xaniina  village   [ilil 

Xanomana  Atoll   410 

 Island                                  40!>.  410 

— —  winds   410 

Xat»  Nao  Pa--^**   12^ 


Naniikn  Islets  368 

 Reef   m 

 Passage   36^ 

Xannka  Reefs   309,361 

Xapnka  Islands   la£ 

Naraugai  Islet   33& 

Xari  Roso  Point   352 

Xarrag-ansett  Passage   2li2 

X  arrows  

 caution   2QI 

-  -  -  directions   201 

Nasawana  Bay   343 

 Shoals   343 

Xasilai  R(H>f   303 

 ^  Light   m 

-  -----  wreck   303 

Nasoata  Island   W2. 

Xasova  Patches   30fi 

Xassau  Hay   351 

 Island   434 

Xaleva  Bay   355 

Xathilau  Point   321 

Xatikitea   14 

Xatipa   24 

Natives   41 

Naugiiindainu  Harbor   2Qi 

Xausouiy  Islet   Ill 

Nautilus  Bank   2S^ 

Navigation,  coral  reefs   42 

Navini  Island   320 

Navili  Island   322 

Navua  River   312 

-  -    R<.ads  :    312 

Navukana  Promontory   33& 

Xavula  Passage   318. 

 —  Lights   318 

-  -—Reef   3114 

-  -  Point   316.318 

Navuloji  or  Kamba  Brunch   liQ2 

Naweine  Passage   ^8 

 Point   .337. 338 

Nawi  Island   340 

 Shoal   341 

Ndaku  Isthmus   291 

 Point   3fiii 

Ndaveta  Nukulau   301 

N«lrala  l.^laud   303 

Ndravvitii  Island   294 

Ndreketi  River   324,  34!» 

Ndreknaniba  Passage   332 

Xdrua  Ndrua  Island   353 

Needle  Rock   133 

Neialu  Anchorage   343a 

 Harl...r   23G,  ?3'^ 
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NeiafuPort   23C.  237 

 directions   2311 

Xeilson  lioef   til 

Xelson  Point   2M 

Nengoncngo  Island   lafl 

Netherland  (or  Egg)  Atoll   4fl2 

• —  anchorage   409 

—  —  ^ — -caution  4(t9 

NeutiluH  Shoal  411 

New  Nantucket  Island   3112 

 winds   3211 

Xew  York  Island   iAl 

,  ^  . .  _  . .  —  anchorage   444 

—  - —  caution   Ml 

Ngalo  Ngalo  Passage   33M 

Ngaloa  Bay   34H 

Ngaloa  Island   Mii 

 dangers   3lii 

N'galoa  Harbor  2i<a 

 Harrier  Reef   2111 

■  ■  •        beaching  grounds   220 

 —Channels  2211 

—  -  tides   221 

Ngamia  Harrier  Reef   3()7 

 I:$lan(l   3f)7 

Ngaiia  Point   325 

Ngarnae  Pass  

•  anchorage  ' 

- —  directioiis   1^ 

  tides   IM 

■  or  North  Pass   iti3 

 —  -  ■ — ■  dangers   lt>3 

Ngasi  Mbali  Island   2!<4 

Ngawa  River   351 

Ngau  Island   2M 

Ngele  Levu  Island   3fi2 

Ngevo  Island   3o3 

Ngila  anchorage   3.')G 

Ngillangillah  Island   313 

- — -  Passage   374 

Ngilongilo  IJead   322 

Ngoma  Island   330 

 —  tides   3:U) 

Xiakombi  Point   3^ 

Niau  Atoll   mi 

Nicholson  Island   248 

Nieu  Island   24K.  249 


Niu  Atoll   Ifia 

—  — -  anchorage   ifl2 

 —  caution   4D2 

—    Aunofo  Point   203 

 —  •  coast   2Q1 


Niger i  Atoll   \h 

Nihiru  Atoll   IjVl 

Xiniro'l  Islands   55 

Ninatobutabu  Island   215 

Niniva  IsleJ   221 

Xisithi  HiH-ks   Ml 
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Niuafou  Island   211 

 anchorage   211 

Niulao  Atoll   M> 

Nola  Point   333 

Nomuka  (  iroup   212 

—  Harbor   21^ 

 directions   213 

—  tides   2Li 

 iki  Island   212 

Nonuti  Atoll   414.415 

—  anchorage   1 1  •"> 

•lay   2211 

 1  ai»e   132 

 Minerva  Hccfs   200 

  -    ti(h's...   2Q0 

-  Pass   123 

Point   ItiO 

—  —  Srive-a-tack  Paji^ajre   .  342 

Northeast  Pas.-^   121.  429 

Pass   122 

 Passage   143 

Notes  on  chart^s   5 

Notices  to  Mariners   2 

Nua  Pajm  Island   240 

Nuku  Aeta  lalaii'l   252 

-  Akiiima  Hock   252 

ira  Island   312 

 Islets   211 

 Levn  Islets   32fl 

-    M»-alate  Islet   3fii 

Mbasanga   3lii 

—  -Reef   3fil 

 No  ui  Atoll   394 

—  Nuku  Isiaii  l   350 

 ran         Piussitgc   32<'> 

j         Songe  lUvf   38(> 

I         Thikombia  Reef   311 

j  -      Vandra  Island   3^3 

[  Nukualofa— aj'proa'  hes   204 

j  village   200.  210 

j  •  —       aiK  borage   210 

I   pilots   ilii 

  tides   210 

N'ukuao   23 

N;.kiibnle  Islet   223 

^'ukufaiiui  Islet   213. 

NukiUei:iu  Atoll   mil 


aiieboni 


408 
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Nukufetav  Atoll,  direi'tionB   4D8 

 ptisition   408 

Nukufutu  Rock   252 

Nukuliiva  Island   mi89.19fl 

—  coast   132 

 Harbors   12Q 

 Protluco   im 

Nukulai  Islet   211 

Nukulail'.u  Atoll   4m 

Nukulcvu  Island   321 

NukumV>a  Island   ?.A9 

Nukunp.mu  Islet   '2^0 

Nukunau  Island   113 

 Islotfl   3fil 

Nukiisoinanu  lleefs   861 

Niikut;ivake  Island   lifl 

NukuUre   H 

Nukiitippi  Island   HI 

Tsukutolu  Isleta   370 

Niikutu  Islet   34a 

Nukutula  Bank   213 

Niilopa  Islet   212 

Nuuperc  Point   11& 

Nurakita  iHland   4m 

Nmilua  Island   223 

Nuutrle  Island   213 

Nyavu  Paasage   31fi 

o. 

Oaudrjiu  IsU  t   342 

Oatara  Island   125 

OlK'lisk  iHland   ISfi 

ObstTvatory  Rorks   •2^fi-l>Kfi 

Ocean  Island   422. 423 

 —  rurr«.'nt   4'2:{ 

 trade   122 

 winds   123 

Oeno  Island   14Q 

—■ — —Lagoon   HQ 

 —  Landing   HQ 

Onti  Atoll   lliQ 

Ofolanga  lel<-t   222 

 atuhorapt>    222 

 Landing   222 

Ofu  Island   2111 

(Mieteroa   fil 

Oil,  use  of  on  waves   IS 

Olosiiipi  Island   2(11 

Omoa  Hay   US 

Omoko  Town   122 

  population   122 

Ona  Islauii   21fi 

Oneatu  Island   3SQ 


Oneata  lagoon   380. 381 

 r-aution   321 

Oneroa   ID. 

 Point   Oa 

Ong««a  Barrier   38fi 

 Island   3S6 

 Lagoon   386 

 1x3 vu  Island   3Sfi 

 Ndriki  Island   3M 

Ono  Channel   293 

 i  lau  Islands   282 

— —  anchors^   2Sti 

 iki  Islet   217.219 

—  Islands   223 

Onoatoa  Atoll   112 

Ont»heha  Pa?s   113 

Opeha  Point   125 

Opntotara  Islet   Ill 

Ore  pa  Pass   Ifil 

Orno  Bank   5fi 

Orohena  Mountain   85 

Osnaburg  Islatul   Hli 

 anchorage   HI 

 —  caution   Hfi 

 Passes   14t; 

 village   14G 

Otaheito   M 

Otialroa  Point   22 

Otooho  Island   15fi 

Otu  Tolu  Islands   2H 

 caution   2H 

Otun?;»ki  Island   23S 

 —  anchorage   2ia 

Otuni  Puss   Hil 

Otutitra  Channel   23 

Ovaka  Island   21fl 

 anchorage   240 

Ovulau-foral  pat<'he9   302 

Island   301 

P. 

Paea   2fi 

Pago  Pago  Harbor   2fi2 

_  _  _  aspect   262 

 beacons   2fi3 

—  buoys   2M 

 directions   261 

 lights   2fi2 

 shoals   2fil 

 tides   2fil 

Pahna  Point   128 

Paipai  Pass   121 

PakakaPass   IfiS 
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Takua  Paaa   HQ 

Palm  mil   3fiS 

 Point  341 

 Rock  Ml 

Palmerston  Island   71 

 anchorage   71 

 gales   71 

 Passes   21 

 population   71 

Palmyra  Island   444,  445,  446 

 anchorage  445 

 —-aspect   444 

 coral  reef  445 

 —  landing   445 

 — —  weather   44fi 

Paliiale  anchorage   214 

Pangai  Motu   23<i 

Paopao  Bay   115,  11  r> 

Papakena  Island   141 

Papara   QI 

Papatea  Point   Ul 

Papawa  Harbor   S2 

 anchorage   S!i 

Papcari  Harbor   IDQ 

 •  anchorage   llMi 

 Rock   IflQ 

Papcivi  Pass   1^ 

 —  Barrier  Reef   m. 

Papcnu  Pass   .  114 

 Point   114 

Papetoai  Bay   115. 116 

— ■  ~  -  anchorage   HI 

Papeuriri  Bay   iiik 

■  anchorage   211 

Papiiitie   S& 

Papiet6  Harbor   iJQ 

 anchorage   lil 

■  —  aspect   Ill 

■  caution   M 

 —  currents   ii2 

•  landmark   Ill 

 radio  station   ii2 

— ■  town   M 

•  Pass   n 

■ —   curn-nts   92 

— -   dinv'tions  

 IcMtliiig  iiuirkii   112 

_  lightrt   a2 

Paraoa  If<lan<l   ILSi 

Paroa  Point   Ill 

 Barrier  Reef   m. 

—  coiifts   I  IS 

21546-  16-  m 


rape. 

Paratabi  Bank   IM 

Pasco  Bank   254,  353 

I  Passage  Island  

 caution   342 

I  Rf^ef   23& 

I  Pataia  Point   12Z 

;  Pava  Islet   4M 

I  Peacock  Anchorage  414 

 Rocks   414 

:   I.'^land   m 

.  currents   Ill 

!  Pass   m 

■  Pearl  Island   142 

j   Reef   2!IQ 

 Rock   3Q& 

Pehoa  Channel   1Q3 

Peiva  Peak  2fil 

Pelonis   13 

 Bank  201 

 Reef   201 

Penguin  Spit   44fi 

Peurhyn  Island   427, 429 

PerigotBay   IM 

— —  - — —  anchorage   152 

Peru  Island   412.413 

Phiieton  Shoal   26 

Philip  Island   m 

Phillips  Rock   35& 

Phoenix  Group   26,  395 

 weather   325 

 Island   322 

Pickering  Peak   215 

Pihaa  Point   1Q7 

Pilot  chtirfs   3,  30 

Pilot  vesrtolri   52 

Piloting   15-17 

Pilola   2 

Piuaki  Island   L42 

Pitcairn  Island   IM 

 anchorage   139 

 ijspect   139 

 current   140 

  —  supplies   14Q 

 —  winds   HO 

PiUniin  Reef   Ml 

Planes  of  reference   Z 

Plc{-i«int  (Nauru)  Island   423,  424 

IMotting  ])osition   IQ 

Point  Anapu   113 

 Passage   340 

—  Reef   339,  Mii 

Poix)fe  Buy   97,  98 
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Popote  Bay  Barrier  Rwf   9ii 

Population   a& 

Porpoise  Harbor  

  boat  harbors   MH 

Porpoise  .Shoal   32A 

Port  Heuuinanoir   IIM 

 Hourayiie   121. 122. 

—  Haapiti   112 

— —  Lil'uka   r» 

—  Maurclle  

 Motu  Au   LU 

■  aiK-honi^e   Ill 

 Xukulau   mi 

 Phaoton    lOO.  101 

•  lea* ling  beacons   1111 

 Pihaa   lilli 

—  Puon   mma 

 Kotujre   2ii5 

 Hikitea   L44 

■  —    beacons   ilA 

 depthi)   144 

 inner  anchorage   I4a 

 outer  anchorage   lAl 

—  tidee  

 Taioa   lilli 

—  Tcmatoe   Ill 

 Vairao   Uli 

 •  south  coj»5t   IM 

—  —  Vaitoare   lAil 

Portland  Bank   ill 

Portsmouth  Point   \4h 

Position  linoi   Li 

Pratt  Reefb   3011 

Pre<lpriatie  Island   Ihh 

President  Thiet??  Ret^f   til 

l*rince  William  Henry  lHlan<l   15U 

Proby  Island   211 

—  anchorage   2i 

Puamau  Bay   liil 

 anchorage   lEl 

Pudapudua  Cay   2111 

Piien  village   illl 

PufauBay   12fi 

Puheva  Pass   1511 

Puka  Puka  Island               ISO.  lai 

  _ —  caution   i.V.i 

Puknruha  Island   iAH 

Pukefeo  Reef   -221 

Puku  Raro  Island   LM 

 Runga  Island   VAi 

Punaav  ia  Bay   ilfi 

Point   liiLllii 

—  Shoal   'Jh 


.  Punaeroa  Pant?   12^ 

I  Punaruu  River   ^5 

I  Punotohe  Pass   liU 

i  Punta  Roa   m 

Pururu  Islet   Uli 

Putaimo  Point   ill 

Pylstaart  Island   2lLL 

i  Q. 

Queen  Charlotte  Island   llii 

Quinin  Reef   lilli 


R. 

Riu  hel  Patch  

Raeffsky  Islands  

—  —  caution  

Rahiroa  Island  

Raiatea  Island  

 Barrier  Reef. 

 currents  

Raiurua  

—  ■  climate  

 Rock  


•>•)- 


Ml 
Ml 
111 


Rakahang;i  Island  

anchorage  

Rambi  (  hannel   :i'>o. 

 Island  


122 

lil 
M 
lid 
liil 

36S 


Rangiroa  Island  

-  Passes  

• — —  villages  

Ra|  a  Nui  or  l^aster  Island   liil 

-  or  Opan>  Island  

—  population  

 ■  • —   pnxiucti<m  

 weather  

Rara  Xi  Tuika  Island  

Raraka  Atoll  

■  — ■  anchorage  

Ramia  Island  

Rarotonga  

climate  

communications  

commissioner  

mountains  

trade  

Rat  PaK>tsige  

Ran ti  rare  Pass  

Rautoamii  Pass   124 

Ravahere  Island  ,  i-V? 

—  Shoals  

Ravaivai  Island  

Ravi  Ravi  Point  

Beat*  L^laud  


ILL 

Hi 


58 
all 

Mil 

iiii 
Lai 
7«) 
11 
11 
21 
Ih 
11 
JtLi 

llii 
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1  'ilflV. 

Red  Point   262.  266 

Reddish  Islet   18T 

Regent  Point   Lili 

Reid  Atoll   160 

 Reef   Ml 

 —  Haven   Ml 

Re i torn  Island   iM 

Rekareka  Island   IM 

Repairs   41 

Reported  breakers   ill 

 reefs  ill 

Resolution  li&y   112 

 —  anchorage   ISQ 

 direction   IM 

— —  Island   IM 

Rewa  River   3112 

 Delta   m 

— —  Nasilai  Mouth  Mi2 

 Roads   mi 

Richards  Patches  

Richmond  village   2iil 

Rierson  Island  4iLL 

„  anchorage   iM 

Rimitara   67,  68 

 supplies   ti& 

Ringgold  Isles   Ml 

 —  tides   dlisi 

Riri  Point   102 

Roae  Reef   1112 

Robbie  Hank   2Mi 

Rock  Point  : .  21ii 

Rocky  Point   261 

Romnzov  Island   16i> 

Roae  Banks  Ml 

—  Islands   ;J60 

Rotcher  Island   ILi 

Rotoava  Anchorage   llili 

Rotumah  Island   :i88.  389 

 anchorage   'Ml 

 Shoal  

Round  Island   3^ 

  -  Passagj?   32A 

Routes   4:{  44 

Rovondrau  itay   112 

 coral  cays   3 1 2 

 Reels   ILi 

Rua  Rua  Inlets   Mil 

    winds  illi 

Ruku  Ruku  Hay   :<07.  Ml 

  -  River  

 —  Rock   m. 


Rurick  Island   iiiii 

Runitu  Island  66.  61 


rage. 

Rural  u  Island  landmarks   Ql 

 natives   G2 

Russell  Reef   llii 

S. 

Safahi  Harbor   21^ 

Safuno  Road   22S 

Sail  R<M  k   1<K),  346, 

—  —  current   IM 

—   dangers   Mii 

—  Point   21il 

Sailing  dire<tions   2 

Sain  Channel   iiaO 

Sakeu  Island   liiQ 

Sala  y  (Jomez  Island   13a 

 —  —  tides   m 

Salealna  Bay   22i 

Salelolonga  Harbor  

Sali  Leon  ;   366 

 Sali  Reef   32li 

Salt  Lake  

Saluafata  Harbor   'M> 

■    anchorage   2liii 

-  - —  caution   2iiii 

 —  directions  

Saluafata  Shoal   2!iK 

Samoa  or  Navigator  Islands. .  23^  257-260 

 natives   23 

 supplies   2ii 

Samusu  Point   202 

San  Pablo  Island   llis 

—  Pedro  Island   170 

Sandalwood  Hay   'M± 

Santa  (  hri.'»tina  Island   1211 

Satalo  Islet   212 

Reef   212 

Salaua  village   21^ 

Satxipai tea  Ruck   2Lt 

Sau  Sau  Islet   352 

-  -            Paii.-at,'('   352 

 —Peak   352 

Saunders  Island   1  !!>  • 

Suvag*'  Island   24.H.  24<» 

Siivaii  Island   274 

Savala  Islet   32J 

Savareka  Reku  Hay   340 

Savu  Savu  Hay   Illi** 

_    .  —         mu  horages   :t4<» 

 — -navigation   Ml 

— ■   — ^  supplies   341 

-  -  Pass;ige   33^> 

Sawana  Hay .    352 

Sawle  Poini  
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?>(  h(X)ner  Chauiicl   23Q. 

 Barrier  Reef   2itl 

—  Passage   m. 

Scilly  Island   130 

Scott  Reef   m 

Sea  Reef   221 

Serle  Island   Hfi 

Soma  Harbor  213 

 caution   313 

- —  Reef   313 

Sesaleka  Peak  ML. 

Sextant  method   a 

Shark  Reef   313 

Shavay  Bay   ISH 

 anchorage   188 

Shi  J)  passages   404  , 

Sialiati  Bank   2aii  I 

Sigave  Bay   i 

   directions   ''>nt) 

Sili  Road   21ii 

Sinatoke  River   31J. 

Sinclair  Island   32:i 

Sleepy  Point  3il 

Sinale  Bay  3iiU 

Smith  Reef   3Iii 

—  Shoal   221i 

Smoothwater  Reefs   334. 

S<M  iety  Islands   21.  79-,S-1 

  aimexation   sil 

— —  government   M 

 —  hurricanes   S2,  S3 

—   —  mii^ious   8Q 

 —  population   81 

—  lime   Hi 

 winds   SI 

S<ilevu  Bay   :V1;{' 

 Point   33fi 

Solkope  Island   3flO 

Solnahu  Island   SM 

Solo  (North)  Rock  2SiL22S 

 —  Light   20r)  - 

Soloroa  Bluff  :VH'^ 

Somo  Somo  Strait  '   -ML  35S 

 anchorage   :i'>o 

—  village   3M 

Songs  Island   315 

Soni  Soni  Island   311 

 COilSt   311 

 —  passage   H4 1 

  —  - — —  Fowl  Ground   311  . 

Sophia  Island  illQ  - 

SoundingH   13 


South  Tape  M 

Miner%  a  Reef   m 

-  Pass  m. 

  Passage  AM 

— —  Save-a-tack  Pafieage  S42 

Southeast  Horn  312 

- — -  Pass  m 

 Passage  113 

Sotitheastem  Islands   132 

Southwest  Tape   132 

-  —  Passage  113 

Southworth  Point   2fifi 

Sovi  Harbor  311 

Sovu  Islets  3LI 

-  - —  Passage  311 

Speiden  (or  Lynx)  Island  IQS 

St.  Augustine  Atoll  IID 

 winds  IIH 

 Pauls  Point   132 

Quentin  Island  I!i3 

 Simon  Island  IM 

Starbuck  Island   13a 

 "  ciirn»nt  13i 

  Reef  13^ 

Steamer  jiasaage  3Ili 

Stejis  Point  Light   2£^ 

Stone  Axe  Roads   333 

Storm  Islet  SOa 

Straham  Harbor   3l2 

Suano  village   2£I 

Submarine  bells   1 

 valeano   211.  26t) 

Sugar  Loaf  Island   1£6 

Susui  Island  312 

Suulu  Passage   2Ifi 

Suva,  coast,  west  31!1 

 to  Lomaloma,  directions  3U 

 Harbor   298.  299. 300 

 anchorage   299 

—  buoys   222 

 caution  3QQ 

 directions  3QQ 

 Inner  harbor  222 

 lights  and  leading  marks  . .  229 

 time   ^ 

 tides   3DQ 

Suvarov  (or  Suvarrow)  Islands  131 

Swanslon  Rocks   22i 

Sybil  Rocks   3111 

Sydenham  Atoll   414.  ilh. 

 anchorage   4T.''> 

Svdnov  Island   32fi 
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Tu  Lai  Lau  Islands*   sii*U 

Taa  hu  ku  Bay   miiiS  : 

  anchorage   IM 

Taapnna  Pass   94.  , 

^.  beacons   'ii  i 

 directions   Si 

Taeina  Shoal   ^iii  ! 

Taenga  Island   UjS  | 

Tafahi  Ishind   m 

Taha  Islands   122 

Tabaa  Island   124.  126 

 village   121 

^—  Pass   121  I 

  beacons   12J 

Tahani-a  Atoll   IM 

 Passes   llil  , 

- — -  —  Shoal   llil 

Taharoa  Pass  and  Bay   IM 

Tahaninu  River   iil  . 

Tahire  Reef   102 

Tahiti   M 

 a«pecl   8a  . 

 Barrier  Reef   fiS 

 comraunicalious   Si 

 currency  "  M 

 currents   SI 

—  products   Si 

—  -   winds   M 

 and  Murea  Channel   1111 

Tahu  Mahoe  Island   12fi  j 

Tai  Leon  Point   'm.  ' 

 ni  Mbt'ka  Islet   m. 

—  o  Lae  Bay   121 

 anchorage   121 

  .  directions   liil 

Taiarapu  Peninsula   M 

Taiaro  Atoll   IM 

Taihuru  Islet   ill 

TaipahiaBay   ill 

Takapoto  Island   lliU 

Takume  Atoll   152 

Takuiea  or  Fenua  Iti   2A 

 lUvf   2A 

Talua  Hill   23& 

Tamana  Island   112 

Tamarua   IH 

Tainborna  I.-U-l   'M& 

Tanavuso  i*oint   11211  1 

  Ke<-fs   a21i 

Tandruku  Islet   3211 

Tanf*a  If  let   2L1  . 


l"a«o. 

Taoma«-re  Channel   lOli 

Taoniaro  Paaa   12ft 

Taoru  Island  \   12a 

Taotoi  Pass   ill 

Tapanga  Point   267.223 

Tapeteuea  Atoll  ,  

 Reef  m. 

Tapueraha  Pass   1112 

 anchorage   Ili2 

 directions   1Q2 

Tapui  Islands   61 

Taravoa  Bay   Ifia 

 Inrt   

 Isthmus   84 

 Pass   no 

Tarawa  Atoll   US 

 —  anchorage   419 

 Barrier  Reef  418 

Tari  Vai  Ishind   143 

Taritari  (Butaritari)  Island          421. 422 

 —  directions  421 

— —  — —  mission   421 

 |iosition  422 

Tartar  Reef  319 

Taaman  Strait   Sfll 

 •  caution  3fiZ 

—  —  rm  ks   3fi2 

-    tides  afiZ 

Tatafa  Island   221 

Tatakoto  Island   14a 

Tau  Ata  Island   179. 184 

 Island   2m. 

Taueri  Island   154 

Tauna  Rock   IM 

Taunoa  Channel   KO 

 Harbor   Sa 

—  Pa.H8   aa 

 ....  beacons   Sa 

TautiraBay   107.  108 

 anchorage   108 

—  Point   IQfi 

 Barrier  Reef   IIM 

 northeast  coast   102 

Tavanuka  i  wai  Reef   376 

—  ■-  ~  - —  Vanau  Reef   376 

Ta\'arua  Island   Ha 

Tavea  Island   348 

Taviuni  Bank   255 

 Island   3c6.  365 

 anchorage   2fi5 

  caution  3fift 

...    .  —  radio  
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Tilvuki  Itfthnuw   -'h7  il)! 

Tavunasithi  Island  liSii 

Tavutba  Kwf   a2fi 

TchitchaRov  AuA\   iM 

 -    Shoal   IM 

Tp  Afualiku  Cay   iM 

  anrhorage   MH 

 Akau  Fuafatu  Patch  ilM 

 Kalea  Shoals   m. 

 beacon   ififi 

 Tafauri  Patch   ifiZ 

 Ava  i  de  lapa  Paasage  ilM 

tiona   iflfi 

 Mateika  Passage  

—  — —  - —    —  directions  406 

 Buabua  Channel   iflS 

 dirertiou!^   ifia 

Teachoa  Point   IM 

Teahupu  Bafiin   IM 

Teapaa  Hay   Li2 

Teaua  Point   IM 

Teauba  Islet   219 

Teava  Moa  Patw   L2a 

 Reef   125 

Teavania  Harbor   12;i 

-  Fsu^  m 

Teavauui  Pass   12^ 

 caution   12S 

.  Harbor   m 

-  directions   128 

■  leading  inark.s   128 

Tcavarau  Vaufi   2S 

Tobuka  Iclet  401 

 Vili  Vili  ("ay   4M 

Tcfala  Islet   m 

Tefito  Maka  Rock   2A1 

Tehau  Point   HZ 

 Barrier  Reef   LU 

Toherc  Pass   169 

Tcilau  Island   3Qa 

Tekokoto  Island   IM 

Teh'ki  Point  2ii& 

Tenia  R«H-f  AM 

Teniaino  lUn't   IfiiJ 

Tcniaraia  Town   41  o 

Toinara\iri  Pa^s   1^9 

 directions   1111 

Teniatangi  Island   HI 

Teinotu  Island   IIA 

Temperature   2fi. 

Teuape  Point   UB. 

Tenaruro  Island   IM 

-  -    -    current   iifi 


TeiiarunirJ  Island   Lla 

Teoneroa-llaaoa  Bay   127 

Te<^.pape  Point   Lll 

Tep»'e  Point   HZ 

TejX)to  Atoll   im 

Tepuka  Islet   422 

Teputo  Pa,s8   im 

  caution   IMI 

Terehe   9Z 

Teriu  Bay   LLii 

Teruaiaroa  Point   Ill 

Teruaupu  Pass   1  \>> 

Tetamanu  or  South  Pass   ItM 

-    .  _    —  anchonure   liil 

— .  . —  current   IM 

Tolautau  Island  

Tetaro  Ij^land   123 

Tetiaroa  Atoll   liil 

Tetopoto  Islands   ir»»; 

Texas.  <.'ape   ^r>H 

 Reef   aiki 

Thakavi  Island   ;13U 

Thaukau  I>asemarawa  Reef   377 

Thakau  Levu  Reef  

 Nasokesoke  Reef   -iX-'y 

 Nawa  Reef   377 

 Mata  Thuthu  

 Momo  Reef   2jil 

—  -  Ndaviu  Reef  

 Xisithi  Reef   302 

—  Xoveka  Reef   377 

 Rcivareiva  Reef   3K.'> 

—  Tambu  Reef   3Iii 

 Teteika  Reef  

 Thikondua  Reef   M-i 

—  -  Vuite  Reef  

'  tide   asa 

—  —  Vutbo  Vutho   3ti3 

Thalo  Ngf?fn>rgi  Rock   352 

Thane  Reef   3£i8 

Thangalai  Isbnd   ML 

Thikombia  Headland   2Sii 

'  - —  i  lau  Island   liLi 

- —  -  Island   364 

Thilau  Point   325 

Thisbe  an  (  borage   123 

— ■  beacons   12ii 

—  —  water   12a 

Thitbia  Island   312 

—  -  anchorage   377 

Thomasset  Rock   1I1» 

Thombia  Island   36i> 

Thorn  Rock   223 

Thorp  Shoals  '.   3i2 


r  ,  •     i  V  Google 
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Three-arm  protractor   10 

Tlirum  Cap  Island   13Q 

Thiikini  Island   35Q  j 

Thurston  Point   3fifi  ! 

Thuon  Harbor   ili 

Tiamabaua  Point   122 

Tiano  Pa&s   12fi 

TiarePass   120. 121' 

Tidal  streame   8,  m  ■ 

Tide  tables   2' 

Tides   I  ! 

Tiitau  Pass   1118 

  Harrier  Reef   IM  , 

Tikapc*.  (  ape   IIMI  | 

Tikehaii  Atoll   113  | 

Tikei  Island   im  \ 

Tilingitha  Island  '.  354  1 

- — --PaHrta},'e   333 

Timbithi  Harbor   3M 

Timoc  or  Crewent  Island   LLL 

Tiokca  Island   IfiH 

 anchorage   HQ  , 

-  -   Paas   169  ' 

—  wreck   1211 

TijMita  Pass   122  , 

-  —    •  -  -  aiutiou   123  I 

 —  daiy?en*   17:^  ; 

Tivft  Point   12U  | 

Tivaru  Pass   122  '. 

Tivoa  Sand  Cay   324  ; 

T(»;v-Mapa  Reef   8S  j 

Toa-Tehe  Reef   88 

Toahiva  Bay   125 

Tnahotu  Islet   122 

 Pass   122 

Toau  Atoll   IM  I 

Toanoano   liM  | 

T(»ataa  Shoal   ml 

Tofouga  Islet   221 

Tofua  Island   232 

Tohautu  Basin   Ifll 

— -    -  —  anchorage   102 

 —  cant  ion   1112 

 Point   im  : 

Toini  Pasvs   IM 

Tokn  Island   2M 

Tokidii  Islet   21fi 

Tomba  Kaiviila  Harbor   '^^irt 

 Ko  Laiithala  Harbor   300 

—  •  — •  anchorage   :^01 

  -  -    beacon   301 

-  ■    Nandi  Hay   312  ; 

 '  -    ■  -    anchorage   312 


-  •    ni  Kasaleka  Hay   2iili 


Page. 


Tomba  ni  Koro  Levu  anchorage   292 

 caution   292 

— -  ~  Ndavingeile  Bay  288 

—  —  Richmondi  Bay  222 

—  —  Soso  221 

—  -  —  Tavuki  Bay   291 

 —  Tulaiilia  Bay  228 

Ya  Uraou   282 

Tombenm  Islet   30^ 

-  -  Passage   303 

Tomolai  Pass,  caution   IM 

Tonga  or  Friendly  Island. 22, 199,  20  U202 

  .  .  climate   201 

'  .  tides  202 

 ...  weather  202 

Tongabalu   208.  209 

-  caution   209 

Tonga  n  Passage   323 

•  caution   373 

Tongsueva  Island   427.  428. 429 

l>agoon   429 

Tongutabu  Island  202 

Tongeravu  Island  303 

Tong  jro  Passage   311 

Tongua  Island   212 

Tonumeia  Island   214 

Topiro  Pass   22 

Torch  Passage   311 

Torea  Islet   12fi 

Totoya  Island  284 

Toumbo  Village   322 

Tova  Peak   330 

 Reef   285 

Tovu  Island  322 

 lai  lai  Islands   322 

Tower  Rock   2M 

Tracy  Island   408. 409 

 —anchorage   400 

— —  — —  winds   409 

Traitors  Bay   Ifii 

Transit  Passage   381 

Transparent  protractor   10 

Trerise  Reef  21& 

Trigger  Rock   320 

Tropic  Bird  Island   201 

Ttiamotu  or  I<ow  Archi|K*l;igo   21 . 

l:^=>  137 

—  currenis   132 

 —      -    government   135 

 —    —  hurricancH   13fi 

  _  ,  - —    IK)pulation   1  :^'» 

-  —   winds   13H 

Tuanaka  Atoll   liiO 

Tuauuku  Village   23ii 
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Tuauru  Valley   81 

Tiibai  or  Austral  Islands  21,fi2, 12S 

-—  — —  — —  climate   fil 

 —  winds   62 

Tubai   fii 

—  Barrier  Keef   fia 

  —  anchorage   fia 

—    -     caution   fifi 

   Passes   fifi 

TubuaBay   m 

Tubuai  Manu  Island   US 

Tufaka   2Qi) 

 Islet   2M 

Tuheiva  PasH   llli 

Tulue  (^ove   324 

Tuna  Irtlet   MH 

 Rock   m. 

Ttipapaurau  Paas   US 

Tupua  li^Iand   121 

_  Shoal   12fi 

Tureia  Island   147 

Tum^arora  Bank   25fi 

Tutataroa  Pass   IQi 

—  east  coai»t   Hia 

Tutu  Island  

Tutuila  Island   2fii 

Tuuhora  village   Ifi2 

Tuungjisika  Island   24i 

Tuuroio  Bay   12ii 

Tuva  River   iUi 

Tu\'ana  i  ra   222 

—  tholo  Cay  2S2 

Tuvutha  Island   aifi 

Twenty-feet  Islet   2M 

U. 

Ua  huka  Island  ^   IM 

 pu  Island   IM 

IJaniikuhabaki  Islet   221 

I'anukubifu  Islet   221 

Ilea  Island   2.31.389 

Uiba  litlaud   221 

IHanpu  lalu  Reef   206.  2QI 

 Uta  Reef   2QI 

riusori  Peak   Mi 

I'muna  Island   2iil 

I'ndu  Cape   354 

 —  Light   ail 

I  nion  (Tokelau)  Islands   393.  3M 

 supplies   393 

 tidt^s   3^3 

Coleva  Inland   221 

Upolu  I.iland   2M 

 caution   21i2 


9  r«»*. 

L  polu.  west  end   211 

lira  Island   IfiS 

Urufura  Bay   ill 

Utuhaihai  Point   S2 

Uto  Mbutho  Bank  2fiZ 

L'thuna  Mbuke  Levu   2S& 

Liu  Turoa  Point   114 

Vtiiofai  Village   IIQ 

I  I'verite  Point  1L£ 

'   Barrier  Reefs  m 

V. 

N  aeko  Bay   IM 

\'abanpa  li^land   145.  146 

Vahinatika  Pass   IM 

anchorage   LiJi 

 caution   IM 

Vahitahi  I.«land   IML 

\"aiaebo  Port   12fi 

\  aiau  Pass   104 

Port  ;   105 

VaieoBay   l&i 

-  coast   ISI 

Vaiere  Bay   US 

—  Pass   lli 

Vaihi  Pass   llfl 

Vailele  Bay   21i2 

Vailoa  Village   2fia 

Vaionifa  Pa«j   Ififi 

■  directions   IflZ 

~-  —  Rock   107 

Vairaatea  Island   142 

\'airoea  Island   122 

Vaitahu  Bay   179,  IM 

 anchorages   ISfl 

  _  .-  directions   Ififl 

 water   1S6 

Vaitake  Bay  ^   IM 

foasi   lill 

Vaita|>e  Village   12S 

Vaitepiha  River   IQfi 

Vaitupu  Inland   408,  409 

 anchorage   4flii 

  winds   4fla 

Vakaeitu  Inland   24ft 

 anchorage   240 

Valaiiga  Bay   340 

Value  of  determination   UL 

Van  Dienian  Point   203 

Vana  \'anu  Inland   147 

Viuidrala  I.<'land   348 

—  -dangers   348 

\'anna  Levu.  coasts   :t3<> 

 I.-^land   i20 
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Vanua  Levu,  northwest  and  north 

coasts   34fi 

 southwest  coast  Ml 

 Masi  Islet  3fiQ 

 Mbalaou  Island   311 

 Lagoon,  directions  

 Vata  Island  3I& 

Vatauna  Island   OM 

Vatia  Headland   m. 

 Island  2fifi 

Vatoa  Island   2S3 

 anchorage  2M 

 tides  2S4 

Vatu  i  ra  Islet  32*) 

 anchorage  3311 

 Channel   33Q 

 Reefs   32a 

 thake  Island   342 

 caution  3J2 

 Dawini  Reef  Ml 

 Leile  Island   307,  308 

 — —  I.agtion   'iiOh 

 caution  30J> 

 tides   308 

—  —  Reefs   333 

 Vana  Point  311 

 \  ara  Island  3111 

 Vula  Patch  335 

Vatuka  Island   343 

Vauta  Vatca  Reef  2S3 

Vavan  Group   231 

— ;  aspect   23& 

 tides   232 

 Island   231  ! 

 winds  and  weather   213  ' 

Vavii  River   103 

Vax-itao   S3 

Ve  Ndrala  Rwf   32(i 

Vei  Vatuloa  Village   3U  : 

Vekai  Rt)rk   3Ifi 

Velitoa   201 

Venari  Day   313 

Venus  Bluff   UJi 

 anchorage  IIS.  I 

 direction   II^I. 

 Pnint   H.').  H7 

 Hiiat  Pat^ajj^'   87  ' 

  i.ijrht  

-  -        Hcct   MI 

Verata  P<  iiiJ  

Vi  pi  hai  Hay   IM 

Via  Via  Lslatul   33!> 


Viani  Bay  33& 

— -  Pass   33a 

Victiriu  Islaud   435 

Vincennes  Island  

 anchorage . :   IfiS 

Vio  Islet   321 

Virgin  Bay   LZfi 

—  —  caution   113 

Virginia  (Jove   3iiS 

Viti  Levu  Ttay   323 

 —  Rock  32a 

 general  remarks   29& 

 landmarks   23S 

 west  coast  315 

Viwa  Island   303,319 

 caution   313 

 dangers   32(1 

Vole  Vole  Point   328 

—  f>(,aat  32a 

Vomo  Island  321 

Vorf)  Voro  Island   351 

Vostok  Island  42ti 

Vuataono   2S2 

Vuna  Niu  Harbor   314 

—  Point  355 

Vunda  Point  31B^  324 

Vunelangi  Pai«age   338 

Vure  Vure  Bay  366 

Vuriange  Passage   338 

Vuro  Island   2^ 

Vuya  Passage  343 

 Point   343 

W. 

Wachusett  Reef   ^ 

Wai  lai  lai  Island  322 

 Levu  River.   351 

 Xdeleka  Bay   3M 

— -  No  Koro  River  352 

 Nunu  River  313 

 Shoals  34a 

Waia  Island  321 

  dangers   320 

Waikava  Harbor   331 

 anchorage   337 

Passage  332 

Wuilangilula  Island   3fi3 

—  Light   3fia 

WaiU  a  Bay   341i 

 Rork   3ia 

W'uinwright  Ifiland   142 

W'airiki  Tnwn..   35(; 


I 


414 
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Waitovu  or  North  Entrance  3Qa 

Wakaya  Island   235 

 Lagoon  335 

 anchorage  335 

—  Entrance  335 

 Light  335 

Wallis  Island   251 

Wangava  Island   3243 

Ward  Rock   ill 

Wa.««hington,  Cap©  

—  Light   2M 

 Island   188,  443 

 anchorage  4M 

 caution  444 

Watering  Bay   321 

Waterland  Atoll   111) 

Wat<?r\vitch  Bank   2Ili 

 Rock   351 

Weatlier  PaHsage  

Werckonunu  Passage   33S 

West  Bank  and  Reefs   445 

 Cape   2M  i 

 Bank   265 

 Reef   2fi5 

—  -  ■  Island   245 

—  -Islet   222 

 Pa«H   42a 

— —  Pa!«*age   3S2 

—  -  Sentinel  Rock   191 

Western  Reef   311 

Weston  Point   442 

Whale  Bank   3Kli 

- — -  Rock   2M  I 

Whaler  anchorage   441  ' 

Whistle  and  bell  budvs   5 

White  Rock  321 

Whitsunday  Island   142 

Wickham  Reef   21fi 

—  -    -  -  clearing  marks   211 

Wilkes  Pa."«iage   312 

 Reef  3S4 

Williamson  Reef   311 

AVilwm  .Sh<»aln   351 

Winds  and  Weather   '2H.  SO.  31 

 North  Paciiic   2fi 

variubleft   'MI.  A2 

 westerlies   22 

—  -  <  'ook  Islands   ♦)» 


Winds,  hurricauee   62 

 South  Pacific   32 

 southeast  trades   32 

—  over  groups  and  islands  33, 34 

Windsoye  Pass   3!iS 

-  - — -  caution   3iiS 

Windward  Group   81 

Windy  Rock   32J 

Winslow  Reef   322 

Wittgenstein  Island   Iii2 

  -  -  caution   Ili2 

 tlangers   1153 

.  Paases   US 

Wolkouski  Atoll   151 

Wolverene  Bank;)   122 

Wood  Shoal  222 

Wood le  Island   lltk 

T. 

Yale  Point   22li 

Yalombi  Village   321 

Yambu  Island  223 

Yanganga  Island  347 

Yangaj^a  ('luster  

Yankuve  Island   223 

Yanutha  Island  310, 328.  353. 3<)0 

—  Reefs  312 

Yanuthaloa  Island   323 

Yarona  Islet  '.   3II 

Yasawa  Group  321 

 Islands   322. 32;^ 

—  llarlior  351 

 Hill  m 

 i  lau  Bay   323 

— —  —  — -  anchorage  323 

Yathata  Island  369 

Yavurimba  Island  32Q 

Yawalan  Island  325 

Yen<lua  I.-^land   345 

-  -   —  winds  34fi 

 Sand  Bank  and  Reef   34fi 

 Summit  34fi 

 Tamba  MH 

Yerafa  Point   330.:S31 

Young  Rock   132 

Yuya  Pass^^Je   342 

Z. 

Zej>hyr  Shoal   3JiI 
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NORTH  AND  SOUTH  .\MER1CA,   WEHT  INDIKH. 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador.    Third  edition.    1909   $1.00 

Gulf  and  River  St.  IA^^Tence.    Third  edition.    1908   1  00 

Nova  Scotia  Pilot.  Bay  of  I'undy,  coast.s  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Ureton  Island.    Fourth  edition.    19 lU   _9Q 

West  Indies  Pilot.  Vol.  L  Hermuda  It>lands,  liahama  Islands, 
and  the  Greater  Antilles.    First  edition.    1913   JSH 

West  Indies  I*ilot.  Vol.  II.  Lesser  Antilles  and  Coast  of  Vene- 
zuela.   First  edition.    1914   Jili 

Central  America  and  Mexico  Pilot  (Ka.st  Coast).  From  Gallinas 
Point,  Colombia,  to  the  Rio  Grande.    First  e<lition.    191G   JfQ 

South  .\merica  Pilot.  Vol.  1.  (East  Coast.)  From  the  Orinoco 
to  the  Plata  River,  including  the  latter  and  its  principal  tribu- 
taries.   First  edition.    1!)16   ^ 

South  America  Pilot.  Vol.  11.  Southern  part  from  the  Plata 
River  on  the  ea-^t  ctvust  to  Corcovado  Gulf  on  the  west  coast, 
including  Mugollan  Strait  and  the  Faulkland,  South  Georgia, 
and  Soutli  Shetland  Islands.    First  edition.    191G.  (In  proas). .         .  JMl 

South  America  Pilot.  Vol.  III.  We.st  coast  from  Corcovado 
(iulf  to  Panama,  including  off-lying  islands.  First  edition. 
1916.    (In  press)  2Q 

Mexican  and  Central  American  l*ilot  (Pacific  Coast).  From  the 
United  States  to  Colombia,  including  the  Gulfs  of  California  and 
Panama.    Fourth  edition.    1915   .JiQ 

British  Columbia  Pilot.  Vol.  L  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  Cape 
Caution,  including  Vancouver  Island  and  inland  passages. 
l-Mrst  edition.    1916   .  Hfl 

Britisli  ('Olumbia  Pilot.  Vol.  II.  Cape  Caution  to  Portland 
Canal,  including  the  t^ueon  Charlotte  Islands  and  Dixon  En- 
trance.   First  edition.    1916   JiO 


'  <  HI.N'A,  JAPAN,  KA.ST  INDIES. 

122  ,  Asiatic  Pilot.    Vol.  L    East  VoixM  of  Siberia,  Sakhalin  I.^land, 

j     and  Korea.    First  edition.  1909  

123  '  Asiatic  Pilot.   Vol.  II.  The  Japan  Islands.    Firsi  cMlition.  1910.. 

124  ;  Asiatic  Pilot.    Vol.  III.    CoiXft  of  China.  Valu  Kiv«'r  to  Honj>- 

j     kon>;,  and  It^land  of  FormtJ^a.    First  edition.  1909  

125  '  Asiatic  Pilot     Vol.  IV.    Singapore  Strait  to  Hongkong.  Firs-i 

tKlition.   
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151 
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AFKUA  ASlt  ATLANTIC  IHLANPij. 

North  Atliiiitir  l^laix!-  ;iti<l  Africa  fivni  Cftpe  Spartel  to  Gftptt 

Palinii.'*.    Fnwrth  tnljiion  1908  

Africa  Pilot.   Vol.  T.   (Cape  Palmas  to  C'apcf  of  Good  Bopo.) 

First  e«lili(»a.    If»l(»,   'TiHlrr  icvisioii   

Afri<a  Pilot     Vol.  II.    iCapo  of  (  cK»d  Hope  to  Uaa  llaion.) 

First  ttlit ion     I91G.    (In  vcpuraHon.) 
Ked  j>f'a  aTul  dulf  of  Ad<'n  I'»lot.    Includinp  the  Suez  <'anal, 

thu  JtiUnd  oi  ^M>kot^<i,  and  Arabian  coast  to  Ras  al  Uadd. 

First  edition.    1916.    (In  prP|iftratioii.> 


Titlft. 


SAILING  DIRECTIONS— Continued. 

CHINA,  JAPAN,  EAST  INOIB8--COnttnU6d. 

AHiatic  Pilot.    Vol.  V.    Sunda  .stuui  uiul  tlie  Southern  Ap* 
proac  hos  to  China  Sea,  with  VVost  and  North  Cottsts  of  BoniBO 

and  offlyintr  dangers.    Fir.><t  edition.  1915  

Eaflt  Inditw  Pilot.    Vol.  I.    First  (nlition.    1916,    (In  prepara- 
tion.' 

East  Indies  Pilot.    Vol.  II.    The  island  of  New  Guinea:  Aralura,  i 
Banda.  and  Moliikka  Si'a.«.  :uid  the  i.slands  Iving  between 
Cele'  eji  atad  Mindanao.    First  edition.    1916.    (  hi  press)  

Pacific  Islands  Pilot.   Vol.  1.  (Western  Groups.)  First  edition.  ' 
1916  v..  I 

Pacific  lalande  Pilot.  Vol.  If.  (Eaatem  Groups.)  Pitst  edition.  I 

1916  r  


itiM. 


Bntash  Tslandft  Pilot.   Vol.  I.   Sonth  Court  of  Enirland  and  the 

Kn'jii.'-h  riiaiino!     Fir.^f  (■<lition     101.'.  ...  

British  Js^hiuds  Pilot     Vol.  VI.    The  Faeroes,  tihetlands,  and 

(Orkney  Islands,  and  the  Xorth  and  East  Ooastft  of  Scoiland. 

Firnt  edition.  1915  

British  Islands  Pilot.    Vol.  VII     Ktiat  CoaiJt<*  of  Scotland  and 

England  from  Fife  Ne«s  to  North  I oieland.  First  e<lition.  1915. 
Nnrwny  Piluf     From  Fr  jt  Fiord  to  North  Cape,  thenre  to  Jacob 

Kiver     I  i rst  edition  1915  

Seandin  ivia  r*ilot.  Vol.  T.  Bergen  to  the  Kattegat.  Fint  edi- 
tion I'"'.   

M  ;j.n(iin;i\ la  Pilot.  Vol.  II.  Katiepat  to  Cape  Arkona.  uiclud- 
ini;  The  Sound,  Great  and  Little  Belts,  and  Kiel  Bay.  Fint 
edition.  1916  

North  Sea  Pilot.  Eii.'itern  Shores  from  Dunkenjue  to  the  Skaw. 
First  edition.  1915  

Xorth  Coast  of  France  Pilot.  Fshant  to  Duukerque.  First  edi- 
tion. 1915  

Bay  of  Bisr  ay  Pilot.    I'shant  to  Torinana.    FLrst  edition.  1915. 

East  Atlantio  Pilot.  The  west  coast  of  8pain  and  Portugal  from 
Oape  Torinana  to  Cape  Trafa1|?ar.  North  Atlsatic  Islands,  and 
coast  of  Africa  from  Cii}>c  S). artel  to  Cape  Palmas.  First  edi- 
tion.   191(i      In  preparation)  

N«>TF»~Th!N  willcim'M  Sft.  10^ 

Mediterrain  iui  Pilot.  Vol.  1.  (iihraltar  Siraii,  Coast  of  Spain, 
African  Cna.st  from  Cape  Spaitel  to  (lulf  of  Gal  es,  ana  the 
Balearic  Islands.    First  edition.  191(>   

Mediterranean  Pilot  Vol.  IV.  From  Cape  Matapan.  eastward, 
includinp  the  archipelago  with  adiacent  coasts:  and  on  the 

'  southern  shore,  the  coast.s  of  Libia,  Egypt,  and  Turkey.  Fint 
edition.    1916.    (In  preparation)  
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t<>KUO  No. 


30 


31 


32 


Titlt. 


SAILING  DIRECTIONS— Contmued. 

UQHT  LISTS. 

Li?t  of  I.ip;ht^     Vol  .1.    The  Weat  Indiesand  Parifir  Inlands  and 
Coasts  of  North  and  South  America,  excepting  the  Unitad 

I    States.  1918  

I  IM  of  Lights.    Vol.  H.    South  and  E.isf  Coasts  of  Asia  and 
Africa  and  the  E&i*t  Indio^,  Australia,  Taesmania,  and  New 

Zealand.    191  <;  

List  of  TJv'^itf;  Vol.  III.  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  Europr-, 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  including  the  Adriatic  and  Black 
Sew,  and  Sea  of  Asov.  1916  


9 

9:11 
71 


87 
103 
107 

114 
117 

120 


187 


m 

171 


MANU.4LS,  TABLES,  ETt . 

American  Piartical  Navigator.  Originally  by  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  LL.  D.,  etr.  Revi.sed  1914.  andudintj  the  "Ui^oful 
Tables")  

Useful  Tables  from  the  American  Practical  Navigator.  (Being 
Part  II  of  No.  9)  

Azimuth  Tablet*.  giNang  the  True  Bearings  of  the  Sun  at  Inter- 
vals of  Ten  Minutes  between  Sunrise  and  Sun.<«et,  for  Parallels 
of  T^titudo  between  61*  N.  and  61='  S.  1909.  (Can  also  be 
applied  to  tho  m(M)n,  planoin,  and  Stan  as  Icmg  aa  their  declina- 
tions do  not  exceed  23''    .  or  S.)  

InternatioQal  Code  of  SiRnals.  1915  

Submarini' ('al)lf's.  1^')2   

Wrecks  and  Derelicts  in  tho  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  1887-1893, 
inclumve.  1894  

Crdif rihtit inn-  lo  Ti-rr<\-l rial  Magnoti.*^Tn  lS!t7  

Table  of  Di.>«rani  <  ^.  wnu.  (.About  ^,0(X)  shortest  navigable  dis- 
tances between  p  )rt.-<>  

The  A/imiith.-*  of  Cch'stial  Bodies  Wluw  DerlinatinnF  Ranirc 
from  24"  tn  70  \  for  Parallel?*  of  latitude  Extending  to  70'  irom 
the  Equator.    19117    , 

Star  Idtnif ificatioii  Table*,  givinir  -iiiinltancniis  values  of  ilccli- 
nation  and  hour  angle  lor  values  of  latitude,  altitude,  and 
azimuth  raiii^ing  from  to  80**  in  latitude  and  altitude  and  0** 
to  1*?^)-  in  azimuth.  19;)9  

Cuban  l^ongitude  Ileport  of  1911-12  

line  of  Position  Tables  1915.  (This  i.s  a  bcx>k  of  183  pages  pre- 
pared with  Ibo  sp  >f  iul  aim  of  presenting  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  u.^ed  m  practice,  all  the  navigational  and  niathcmali- 
cal  table:*,  exr^-pt  ih(XH»«of  the  Nautical  Almana'  .  Hiar  arc  (essen- 
tial for  the  working  of  a  wight  of  a  hc.rvcnly  body  for  line  of 
position  by  the  <M«<ine-haverHine  formula,  Marcq  Saint  Hilaire 
method)  

General  catalogue  of  charts  and  books  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Ilydrographic  Office  
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REMITTANCE. 

Orders  for  books  or  charts,  when  addressed  to  the  Hydrographic  Office,  should 
be  aecompanied  with  Fost-Oike  Money  Order  made  payable  to  HYDROGRAPHIC 

OFFICE. 

Prices  are  lixcd,  under  (he  Ia\v.  at  the  cost  of  printing  and  IMiper,  and  no  reducdona 
are  made  on  orders  for  lar«?p  quantities. 

PotiTAGE.-  No  additional  chai^ge  is  Qiade  for  postage  ou  addreasea  in  the  Uniud 
States  ana  poBSMsbmi,  nor  on  those  in  Gftnsda,  Cuba,  If  ezSco,  Fhiuuna,  and  Shanghai. 
Fear  all  other  addresses  postage  is  required  at  the  usnal  rates  lor  printed  noatter. 


PERIODICAL  PUBUCATIONS  OF  TH£  HYDBOGRAPHIC  OFflCE. 

Pilot  Charts,  Notices  to  Mariners,  Hydrographic  BuUetinh  and  reprinta  ava  pub* 
lished  by  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Office,  and  sie  supplied  free  of  coat  lo 
marlr  r      any  nationality  who  cooperate  by  returning  marine  observations. 

Tho  followini'-named  reprints  of  h\  tfroprafihic  information  are  obtainable  at  thp 
United  States  Hydro^phir  Oftice,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  at  any  of  ita  branch  offices; 
No.  1. — Port  Facilities. 
No.  2. — North  Atlantic  Ice  Movements. 
No.  3.— Use  of  Oil  to  Calm  the  Sea. 
No.  4.    Port  Facilities  No.  2. 

No.   5.— SnbTnarino  Smind  Signals.    ^J>upply  exhausted.) 
No.  6.— ^'ompa**s  Work  on  tlie  Great  Lakes. 
No.  r.'-Port  Facilities  No.  3. 
No.  8. — Questions  ana  Answers. 

No.   9.-  -The  Origin  and  Mission  of  rho  Hydrocrraphic  Office. 

No.  10.— The  Use  and  Interpretation  of  Charts  and  Sailiug  Directions. 

No.  11. — Production  oi  Navigational  Charts. 

No.  12.— Great  Lakes  Fort  Facilities. 

No.  13. — Cyclonic  Stonns. 

No.  14. — Questions  and  Answers  No.  2. 

No.  15. — Port  Facilities  No.  4  (North  Athntir  Ocean). 

No.  16.— Port  Facilities  No.  5  (North  Pacilic  Ocean). 

No.  17.— Port  Facilities  No.  6  (Indian  Ocean). 

No.  18.— Port  Facilities  No.  7  (South  Pacific  Ocean). 

No.  19. — Port  Facilities  No.  8  (South  Atlantic  Ocean). 

No.  20    Port  Facilities  No.  9  (North  Atlantic  Ocean). 

No.  21. — tiueations  and  Answers  No.  ?,. 

No.  22.— Port  Facilities  No.  10  (North  and  South  Atlantic  Oceana), 
No,  28.— Port  Facilities  No.  11  (Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans). 
No.  24.— North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrols. 
No.  26.— Questions  and  Answers  No.  4. 


IIYDROORAPITIC  OFFICE  AGENTS. 


BKA^^CU  UYDROGRAPHIC  OFFICES. 

Tbeee  officee  are  located  as  follows: 

Bo.«iTOK  Kooin        Board  of  Trad*'  Building. 

Nfw  Yohk  Hooms  301-;i(»J,  Mariiiiiu'  K\(  Imnge.  78-80  lir*m\  Stroot. 

PiiiLADKLi'HiA  Muiu  Fioor,  Thc  Boursu  Building. 

Baltihoeb  Room  123,  GuatomhouHe. 

Norfolk  Room  12.  Customhouse. 

Savann  ah  Second  Finer.  ('iiHioinluuHo. 

X K\\  (  (klkass  ♦»..  Roimi  .WK  Cu."<t<nnh«)U^'. 

(iALVESTtJN  K4x>uui4Ul  402,  City  Naiiouul  Bank  Building. 

8am  Francisco  I .  .Merchants*  Ex«;hange. 

Portland,  Orbo  Room  407,  Customhouse. 

Seattlr  Room 406,  Lowman  liuilding. 

Saui.t  Saints  Marir  Ro..!m  in.  FVd.T.il  linitding. 

DuLUTH  Hooiu  liKKi,  Torrc>  liuildiu^. 

Cleveland  Rooma  40<i-^108,  Fedcml  Building. 

Chicago  Room  528,  Post  Office  Building. 

Buffalo  Room  340,  Post  Office  Building. 

Nora.)— By  autlmrity  of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  <ome  of  the  duties  of  Hnuioh  Kydrographic 
OfHces  are  porformtd  by  Um  i*»ptaiu  of  the  Port  at  Cristobal  and  the  Captain  of  the  Port  at  Balboa.  .V 
full  set  of  refereoc*  diarts  and  sailing  directions  may  be  consulted  at  these  ofllces:  and  shipmasters  may 
receive  the  Pilot  Chart:!,  Notiiv  to  Mariners,  an<{  Kydrographic  Bulletin  in  return  for  marine  and  meteoro- 
logioal  data  fsporta.  Obsarrers'  Ulauks  and  comporlaoos  ot  navi|»tkiiial  Instnimanrs  may  b«  obUdiSd  at 
tlMsamatliM. 

The  Branch  Offices  do  not  bell  any  pubiicalionH,  but  iz^suu  the  Pilut  ChurUn,  Ilydro- 
ftmphtc  Bulletins^  Notices  to  Marineni,  and  reprints  to  cooperating  obser\'eiv. 
They  are  suppiiei  with  the  latest  information  and  publications  pertaining  to  navt- 

Ration,  and  muftor?*  and  oflictTs  of  vpswdH  an-  cordially  invited  to  visit  them,  and  iH»n« 
suit  (rei'ly  olKcer!<  in  chur^e.   (>11i<-c  houra.  9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HVDROGRAPUIC  OFFICE 

FUBUCATIONa 

IN  TUB  UNITEI>  ATATCH  AND  ISLANIMt. 

Aberdeen,  Wash. — The  Evans  iJritg  c*o. 
Balboa  IlBtoors*  Canal  Zone. — ^The  Captain  of  the  Port. 
Baltimoke.  Mi..  John  K  H.ui  1     Sonn  Co.,  17  South  Gay  StrwI. 
Boston,  Mass.-  Charlc:'  ('.  flut<  hiiis..n.  IVl  State  Street. 

W  E.  na<llo(  k  A-  tV,    |:V_'  Stafp  Strort. 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.  — Howard  IJ.  Baker  A  t  o.,  is  jit.  lernice. 
Oharlbston,  S.  C—  Henry  B.  Kirk.  10  Broad  Street. 
Glbvblano,  OHio.'-ri>son  Walton  Co.,  1294-1310  West  Elevonth  Street. 
Cristobal,  Canai.  Zon  k  -  -The  ("aptain  of  the  Port. 
Pi  Lt  TH  \ti\N.    J(.se|>h  N'andcryacht. 

Ea-sti-okt.  .Mk.  -Bu(  knani-Colwell  Co..  48  ."jO  Water  Street. 
Galveston.  Tex.  -Charles  V.  Trul>e,  2115  Market  Street. 

Purdy  Brothers.  2217  Market  Street, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.- -Hawaiian  News  t'o. 

Jackson  vim  K  Fi  A     H.     W  .  B.  Drew  Co.,  4.'i  West  Bay  Street. 
Kf.tx  hikan.  .\la>«ka     RyuH  DruirCo. 
Kkv  \\  e»t,  Fla.    .Vllred  Bront. 
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Manila,  Philcppineh.    Luxon  Htovo'joring-ro.  * 

MoBir-B,  Ala     K  O.  Za  i^.'k  Jewelry  <  o. 

Mew  OftLBANat  I'A.    Wood  war  1.  Wivhl    i'o..  Howard  Avenue  and  ConaUwce  Street. 

Kolf  Seebct:^  Ship  Clmudlery  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  541. 
J.  8.  SarensBen,  404  0«iui1  Street. 
Nkwi*ort  Nbws,  Va. — W.  L.  Shumate  A  To.,  133  Twenty-fifttL  Street. 
N«w  Yoax,  N.  Y.— T.  S.  &  J.  D.  Ne^jir.  140  Wau^r  Stwet. 

John  Blist*  it  Co..  128  Front  Str<^ft. 

Micha<  1  Rujip     <  'o.,  112  Broad  Sti^et. 

R.  Merrill  8  Sous,  66  South  Street. 

0.  S.  Hammond  &  Co.,  SO'Chuidi  Street. 
KoBffoiiKt  Va. — ^WiUiam  Freeman,  304  Main  Street. 
Pensacola.  Fla. — McKenzio  Oerting  &  Co.,  603  South  Palafox  Street. 
PniLADSLFHiA,  Pa. — Rigg8<S:  Pro..  310  >r;(rlr<"t  ?troot. 

John  E.  Hand  dc  Sous  L  o.,  224  Walnut  Street. 
Poutland,  Mb.— Wk.  Senter  &  Co ^  51  Exchange  Street. 
PoBtiAtm,  ORBa.— The  J.  K.  Gill  Co.,  Third  and  Alder  Streets. 
Port  TownsbkI),  Wash.— W.  J.  Fritz,  320  Water  Street. 
San  Dieoo,  Cal.— Arey-Jones  Cr.  ,  933  F-.urth  Street. 

San  FRANoaco,  C'Al.— Geo.  E.  Builrr,  Alaaka  Commercial  Building,  Califoroia  and 

Sausum  Streets. 
Louis  Weule  Co.,  6  CBEfoniiB  Street. 
H.  J.  H.  Loiemen,  12  Market  Street. 

A.  Lietz  Co..  61  PostStreH. 
San  .Ji  AN.  Porto  Rico. — Jos'ph  A.  Rose,  Lighthouse  Service. 
San  Pedro.  (  al. — Marine  Hardware  Co.,  509  Beacon  Street. 
Savannah,  Ga. — The  Paulsen  Company,  25  East  Bay  Street. 
Sbattlb,  Wash.— Lowman  A   aniord  Co.,  616-620  First  Avenue. 

Max  Kuuor  Co.,  94  Cohnnbia  Street. 
Tacoma,  Wash.— f'ole  'Nrartin  Co.,  92G  Farific  Avonne. 
Tamta,  Fi.a. — Tampa  Book  <k  N<'w.s  t  o..  'A.]  Franklin  Stre«'t. 
WAsmxoro.v,  D.  C.— W.  il,  Lowdennilk  &  ♦  o.,  1424  F  Street  NW. 

Wm.  Ballantyne  A  Sons.  1409  F  Street  NW. 

Bientanoe,  P  and  Twelfth  Streets  NW. 
WiLHiMOTON,  N.  (v—Thos.  P.  Wood,  1-5  Princess  Street. 

IN  FOIIEION  COUSTRIJiS. 

Belize,  British  HoNornAf^.    A.  F.  \fnrlan. 

Berlin,  Germany.— Dietrich  Ueimer,  W  ilhelmetrasae  29,  SW.  48. 

Buenos  Acres,  Argentina. — Bodolfo  Boesenbi  rg,  824  VlctoriB  Street. 

Canso,  N.  S.— a.  N.  Whitman  A  Son. 

HabanA,  CrnA.— ITill*  l-rand  y  Mencio,  10  Mercaden-a. 

Halifax.  N.  S.  — (  n  i^'litmi     Marshall,  C>nlnanro  Squar*". 

Hamiikik).  (iKiLMANV.    I'-ckanif  Si  Mcmivvii.  St  'iiihdft  I. 

Montreal,  t  anaua. — llarnaon  A  «  o.,  .j3  MeUahe  Street. 

Fobt  Hawkbsbury,  C.  B.  I.,  N.  S.— Alexander  Bain. 

QuBBBC,  Canada.— T.  J.  Moore  A  Co.,  118-120  Mountain  UUl. 

St.  John,  N.  B.— J.  A  A.  McMillan,  98  Prince  William  Street. 
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